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Anl*. I. De V Elat de V Europe avant ef apres la Eejjolutidn 
I^rancoiset poitx servir de rcponse a l^ecrit, intituU^ De I’elat 
de la France 2i la Jin de Van 8. Par M. Frederic Gentz, Con- 
seiller de Guerre> de S. M. Prussienne. 8vo. pp. 354. Lon. 
dres, 180^. j 

T he destruction of Jacobinism) and the entire abolition o^, 
the revolutionary .cant, by which its antagonists were so 
long exasperated, have effected a great change in the tone and 
manner of our late political controversies, and restored somede. 
gree of temper, and some appearance at least of candour, to 
Uiose great and interesting discussions. Men agree now pretty 
generally in the principles from which they set out, to whatever 
distance their conclusions may diverge ; ind admit the authori- 
ty of some common maxims of right or expediency, however 
they may differ as to their application. 

The events, however, to which we are indebted for this im- 
provement in the style of our political writers, have not been 
such, by aby means, as to compose their fundamental didercnces. 
The apprehensions which were formerly excited by the revolu- 
tionary principles of France, have been succeeded by the dread 
of her power ; and the nations of Europe seem only delivered 
ih>m the dangers oi internal dissension, to encounter thv)sc with 
which their independence is threatened, from the preponderance 
of a foreign state. In snch a condition of society, it is not to 
be expected that the great questions of international policy can 
yet be elamined with entire impartiality, or that any political 
writer should be able to lay aside altogether that jealousy and 
Animosity with which the opposite parties in the great Euro- 
. peaa community have been so long accustomed to regard each 
other. In the' debate which is detailed in this volume, accor- 
djngly, there is no rant about liberty on the oixe hand, or so- 
cial order on the other ; and yet there is, on one side at least, as 
'VoL. u< NO. 3. . A ' much 
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inuc^ partrality and Exaggeration^ and. as much hostility and . 
rancour., Xf could well have been found in the earlier days^die 
Revolution. ' 

The book called De I’ Etat de la Franck to which this publi- 
cation of M. Glentz is announced as an answer, is written by a 
Frenchman * in ofBce, in the true spirit of his country and his 
■station. It contains a most captivating representation of the hap- 
piness, and power, and moderation oT France ; and a very ani- 
mated exposition of the crimes and impending humiliation of 
this country Though the partiality and ao'imony of the author 
are so apparent throughout as to take from his performance all 
the authority of sober judgment, it still indicates so much talept^ 
and so much information, as to be highly deAtving of attention. 
He has rested the justification of his country upoi^ much wider 
range of historical deduction and political infer|pce than have 
hitherto been brought to bear upon the question ; and by repre- 
senting the Revolution as the crisis of a great disorder in the 
general system of European politics, he has given an interest and 
a simplicity to his speculations which the subject did not seem to 
pn iriise. He writes, too, with a certain air of confidence and 
authority, that it is not always easy to resist ; and while he throws 
out some specious and brilliant ideas upon every subject that 
presents itself, he dexterously avoids those specificationa of mi- 
nute detail by which all general principles must be verified. 

Such a performance, if it admitted at all of an answer, seemed 
to require one, in a particular manner, on the part of this coun- 
try. Our politicians, however, appear to write only for the sa- 
tisfaction of their countrymen, and to think that a book publish- 
ed in French cannot be deserving of their notice. In this in- 
stance, we conceive that their backwardness, though not very 
easily accounted for, has been of great advantage to meir cause ; ' 
as it has put the task into the less suspicious bands of a neutral 
foreigner, and given a continental politician an opportunity of 
stating to the nations of Europe the real state and pretensions of 
the two rival powers. M. Gentz is a native of Prussia, and a 
minister of the only great military power that has been for & 
considerable time in amity with the French republic. His former 
’ publications, ' upon ■ the origin and character of the late war,* 
and * on the finances of Great Britain,' prove sufficiently with ; 
what a skilful and penetrating eye he had surveyed the proceed- 
ii^ of the belligerent powers, and with what scrupulous exact-, 
ness be had SQfbrmed himself as to their resources. ' The present 
publication must add to bis reputation in all those particulars, 
and wou^d of iteelf entitle him to a place among the first political ' 

writers 

* M. HAheftye, 9^ef des helatiou exteneurs. 
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vriten of the age. The book is vtrritten with a very singular 
temperance of ntanneT} in spite of the personal provocation which 
M. Hauterive has occasionally given j and seems to us as much 
Superior to that of his antagonists^ in candour and manliness of 
' sentimenty as in historical accuracy and correct reasoning. As 
die subject is in every respect extremely interesting and import* 
aat« . we shall endeavour to lay before our readers a ])retty full 
iriesr of the. treatment it has received from M. Gentz. 

The substance of M. Hauterive’s bouk^ with which it is ne- 
cessary to begin, may-fiurly be stated in the few following pro- 
positions. 

From the treaty of Westphalia in 1648, down to the sera of 
the French Revolution, the balance of power in Europe, and 
the authority of public law*, had been gradually neglected and 
impaired, till scarcely a trace of systematical policy was to be 
discovered at the latter period. 

The-Revolution in France, and the desolating wars which it 
excited, were the necessary and natural results of this general 
derangement ; and the issue of them has enabled France to lay 
the foundations of a new federal system, better accommodated to 
the present condition of the European nations. 

The power which she has thus acquired, she will exercise in 
acts of beneiicence towards her allies, and of moderation towards 
her opponents, and will make use of all her influence to protect 
the continental states against the machinations of England, who 
has been the constant instigator of general hostility, whose com. 
mercial monopoly has extinguished their industry, and whose 
ambition still threatens their independence. 

To qualify her for the discharge of these important duties, 
France possesses, according to Mr Hauterive, the most ample 
resources that have ever fallen to the lot of any nation. Her 
geographical position,, the fertility of her soil, the number, ge- 
nius, and valour of her inhabitants } her form of government, 
and the talents and virtues of those by whom it is administered ; 
seem all combined to ensure her permanent pre-eminence, and 
to give stability to those political benefits that Europe is to de- 
rive from her influence. 

These positions M. Gentz has undertaken to disprove, in the 
work that is now before us ; and has applied himself to the task 
with a d^ree of zeal and assiduity that seemed to assure him of 
success. Headtnits, in a great degree, the power and the resour- 
ces of France to be such as bis antagonist has represented thern^ - 
SLDid does not think proper to enter into any disquisition in this- 
work, as to the excellence of her government, or the stability of. 
her mnslitulion. The object ot his book is merely to show, 
that the Revolutian was neither produced ctorjasufied by any 
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real in the general system of European politics, and tlut 

its'CQhsequeneesuliave he^n, to subvert that ancient and sabtary 
syst^, without substituting any other in its stead. In follow* 
out this object, he is naturally led to take a view of the po- 
litical state and relations of the diflerent European countries at 
tne lime when this revolutUm took place, ana to compare the 
results of this survey with the condition in which these countries 
have been left by the consequences of that Revolution. 

- The method which M. "Gentz has followed, in the first part 
of this disquisition, is somewhat characteristic, we think, of the 
genius of his countrymen. Instead of entering at once upon a 
delineation of the actual state of the leading nations of Europe 
at the moment of the French Revolution, he distributes the sub* 
ject into three separate chapters, under the following titles | i. 
How far the treaty of Westphalia can be considered as having 
established a public taw, or federative system in Europe ? 2. How 
far any intermediate events between that treaty and the late Re- 
volution, can be considered as, having subverted this system? 
and, 3. Whether, at the commencement of that Revdluiiont 
there was really any such federative system in force, or in ex- 
istence, in Europe. 

Now, to us it seems very evident, that it was only with the 
last of these questions that the author had properly any concern. 
We are by no means convinced, that M. Hauterive ever meant to 
assert, that the treaty of Westphalia laid the first foundation of 
the balancing system in Europe, or that this systemmust necessa* 
rily have been destroyed by the first violation of that treaty. But 
though be had made such an assertion, and,- in making it, had 
committed as gross an error as it certainly seems to imply, still 
we conceive, that it was an assertion which M. Gentz was not 
called upon to expose, and that any controversy upon thissubject 
was utterly foreign to the general design of his argument. If 
Europe was actually united'and protected at the sera of the French 
Involution, by the authority of .a great Iterative and balancing 
system, and if that system was destroyed in the contentions with 
which the Revolution was attended, it is certainty of no conse- 
quence, whether it was a system established by the peace of West- 
phalia, and modified by succeeding occurrences, orwhetber ithad 
jts origin in amore remote antiquity, and had been uniformly pro- 

f ressivein vigour and authority, till the moment of its subyeraioo, 
d. Hautqfive maintains, that there was no such system in exist, 
.ie^ at the time of the Revolution ; and that it was the want of 
ittlMA occasioned all the disjtractions which ensued. M Gentzsl-, 
leges^ chat there was such a system' at this time, in a state of the 
greaU^st vi^r ami improvem^t; and, to us, it dOM dot xem 
hncMSiu^ mat he should have alleged any thing more. Of the . 

, • reasonings'- 
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reasonings contained in the two first chapters^ therefore, we should 
not hare thought it neoessary to present our readers with any a* 
nalvNs, if the author had hiniself adhered strictly to the subjects 
he had annonnoed. In the course of discussion, however, be 
seems to have insensibly widened the basis of his argument, and 
to have passed from the consideration ofthe treaty of Westphalia, 
with its history and result, to the general and permanent edects 
of the events by which it is said to have been infringed. ^ Thu'?,, 
while he seems only to be contending, that the stipulations of 
that treaty were not materially affected by the various occurrences 
which M. Hauterive had enumerated, we are surprised to find 
' hii^ admitting that the elevation of Prussia did alter the very 
ground work of its regulations ; and contending, that this alte- 
ration was, notwithstandihg, of the greatest advantage to Europe. 
As the argument in these two chapters, therefore, does in reality 
graduate, by a kind of anticipation, into that general and more 
important argument which is nominally reserved for the succeed- 
ing one, we shall give a very short and general sketch of the ob- 
servations they appear to contain. 

•After observing, that the treaty of Westphalia only adjusted 
the pretensions of France, Sweden, and the different states of the 
empire, and, consequently, was utterly incapable of settling the 
general balance of Fprope, he proceeds to make some remarks 
upon the three great events by which M. Hfauterive has contend, 
ed that the treaty was abrogated, and the balance overlhrown.-r- 
These three events are, 1 . The civilization of Russia, and its a- 
doption ipto the system of £urc(pean politics ; 3. The elevtstioa 
of Prussia to the rank of a power of the first order } and, 3. The 
prodigious extension of the commercial and colooial system. 

With regard to the first of these, M. Grentz. observes, that the 
lormation of the Russian empire has extended the sphere of com- 
mercial enterprise and civil intercourse, more than any ..other 
events since the discovery of America ; that it has secured Europe 
for ever against the irruption of the northern barbarians, and that 
its political influence has been confined almost entirely to the 
northern kingdoms, to. Poland and Turkey. Of its partitioning 
system he speaks with decided disapprobation; but 'concludes, 
that the middle states of Europe, and France in particular, baa 
DO reason to complaiit of any 'disturbance or change of their re- 
lations from this quarter of the globe. ^ 

' The aggrani^sem.ent of Prussia, he admits, however, touches 
^em more nearly. It deranged a great part of the old s)’stein of 
Germanic policy, but tended to rpaintaia and secure the peace 
and the independence of aH the neighbouring communities, 
,.The itruggles by wfa\ch its. elevation was. effected, did, itnieed, 
fbr a time, disturb the tranquillity of the empire, but its estab- 

Aff lishment 
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lishment insured its repose. By afibrdiri^ an internal coanttrpoise - 
to the powor.t^ Austria, it did indeed diminish the in^wmee of 
France in the other parts of the Germanic body ; bat this was 
most evidently a benefit to Europe at large, and left France the 
choice of either Austria or Prussia for its ally. It is very re- 
markable, accordingly, that as soon as Prussia had become the 
implacable and formidable opponent of Austria in Germany, 
France immerliaiely entered into a close alliance with her an- 
cienr enemy, and transferred into the . Austrian scale the whole 
weight of that influence, that could not possibly be diminished, 
from having become the subject of jealousy and contention be- 
tween the two rival powers. As to M. Hautcrive*s paradoxical 
assertion, that the Protestant interest was ruined by the elevation 
of Prussia, itself a Protestant government, M. Gentz judiciously 
remarks, that religious distinctions have now lost all their 
ancient authority ; that an universal change of character baa 
taken away, as it were, by a great social revolution, one ancient 
bond of union and source of dissension ; and that the slightest 
political consideration will now have more influence on the con* 
duct of nations, than all the creeds in the universe. Finally, 
M. Hauterive has insinuated, that it was Prussia that first set 
the example of vast standing armies and ruinous imposts. in Eu- 
rope; and that fear and ambition propagated the practice so 
successfully, that every nation, before the Bcvolution, had a dis- 
proportionate part of its population engaged in the unprofitable 
occupation of war, and was vainly draining its resources to 
supply the expence of its establishments. M. Gentz does not 
admit, by any means, that this wse really the .sit nation of Europe ; 
but, even upon that hypothesis, he denies that it was in Prussia 
that (he practice originated. It began, unquestionably, be says, 
in France under Louis XIV., and has ever since prevailed, in 
that country, to a greater extent than any where else. We may 
add, that it seems strange in the minister of a military, govern- 
ment, to declaim upon the disastrous consequences of maintain- 
ing a standing army; and that if Europe was ruined under' her. 
old system, by the excessive number of her hired forces, it is not 
very easy to see how France is to regenerate her prosperity, by 
6etiM| the example of a peace> establishment of 500,00^ i^en. . 

' M. -Hautcrive^s third reason for the destruction of all drdw'ahd 
prosperity in Europe, is found in .the vast Increaw of eomotarce 
and colonies in the course of the last century. Mv Gentz treats 
with ^eat contempt. The increase of commoce is a needs- 
consequence, hesays, of tbatsslutarydevelopemeiitofattton* 

' id wealth and prosperity, to which human society esturglly tends 
antler any system of just administration ; it is beneficial (othe^ 

. • -coontiy'? 
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"cottstry where it begins, and harmless, at least, to all its neigh- 
bours^ It affords them not only example and encouragi^ent, out 
the means of imitation and improvement i and caa never be view> 
ed with jealousy or resentment, except by that envy which despairs 
of emulation, or that barbarous pride which had rather that its 
jUtseciates should fall, than be indebted to them for its own eleva. 
tion. M. Hauterive, in this part of his argument, has an evident 
reference to the situation of this country ; butM.Gentz, who has 
reserved that subject for a separate discussion in another part of bis 
book, answers only in general. He observes, that the increased 
resources that have been derived from the extension of the com* 


mercial system^ have been in some degree common to all nations, 
god have rather ameliorated the condition of the whole, than alter- 
ed ^ relations of its parts. That some have been outstripped by 
others in this honourable and free competition, ought no more to 
be made the subject of resentment or complaint, than that one 
nation has amended its laws, or reformed its constitution, with 
greater diligence and dispatch than its neighbours. In point of 
xact, he observes, that the advantages that may be ascribed to the 
extension of colonies or commerce, have never been monopolized 
by any one nation in Europe, but have belonged, in a great de. 

! |;ree, to all the maritime states, and in particular to France, Eng. 
and, and Holland, in pretty equal proportion. When we con- 
sitter, indeed, what France was, both in America and in India, 
within half a century, and the prodigious advantages she still has 
in the Levant trade and that of the West Indies, it cannot but 
appear surprising that a French writer should inveigh with so 
much bitterness against colonics and commerce, and represent 
the balance of Europe as in danger from the preponderance of 
England, merely because she possesses a part of those advau- 
ti^es w hich were formerly enjoyed with safely by the continen- 
taJ kingdom of France. The maritime powers, too, M. Gentz 
observes, form a son of secondary balance among themselves, 
and will, in general, throw their united force into the scale, to 
prevent the disturbance of the greater system to which they 
adhere. Their chief interest on the continent must always be, 
to maintajin that general balance; and if their commerce has 
iQcpased their weight and authority, this is a circumstance 
which t^ds only to make that balance more secure. If it had 
fiot be^ for the maritime resource^ of Holland and England, it 
is not easy to perceive in what way the continental powers 
could have resisted the attacks of Louis XlV. , After all this. 


lye must allow that M. Hauterive’s patriotism is more couspi- 
Cuous than his accuracy, when he informs us, that, for these 
latft .buttled and fifty years, * France alone has conducted 
'H”- • • A 4 herself 
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herself Ih'iemjformity to the general principles, of the politics} 
balance^ while all the surrounding nations ap^ared to glory m 
the contempt with which they treated it. 

From these preliminary, but very impdrtant observations^ 
our author proceeds to nhe proper business of bis publication ; 
and begins, in the third chapter, an elaborate and instructive 
tcprescufaiion of the state of Europe at the aera of the French 
Eevoluuon. So far from thinking with M. Hauterive, that it 
had abandoned all political principle, and was reduced to such a 
fiUle of internal disorder and debility, as to need or deserve so 
terrible a purgation, it is the opinion oi M. Gentz, that at this 
very time — 

‘ It was easy to discover in all the greater states, without exception, 
and in most of the smaller ones, an active principle of ameHoratiott, 
which exLended to all the brancl^s of administration, and a spirit ox 
correction and reform, that was communicated from the people to (he 
§overcio;n, and reflected again from the Sovereign to the people* 
Every nation was employed in revising its laws, and suggesting amend* 
znents, in particular, of its criminal jurisprudence : and measures were 
every where suggested for the encouragement of industry, -agriculture, 
and commerce. All governments were employed in enriching and a- 
dorning their territories with plantations and canals, and in the con- 
sUiiclion of high-roads, harbours, and public buildings of every descrip- 
tion. 1 he greatest zeal, and the greatest talents, were every w’here 
put in requisition to discover seme gentle and effectual substitute for thp 
old and oppressive system of taxation, and to fill the public treasury 
with the least inconvenience or disadvantage to the people. Private 
life was every where set free from those aibitraiy restrictions that dis- 
tuib its happiness, and restrained its prosperity. 'I'be system of free 
competition was universally gaining ground over that of unjust mono- 
polies ^ exclusive privileges were every day becoming milder and xporf. 
unusual 3 and a greater equality of rights w^as generally recognised* 
Every where, too, the education of youth, and the adaptaUon of their 
instruction loathe departments for which they w*ere destined, had be- 
come an object of national solicitude, and w^as patronised ahd protect- 
ed by the Government*’ ' ^ . 

This is certainly a very flattering picture ; and M. Gentz ad- 
mits, that the trajis of which it is'^ conifKiscd were not to be 
found United in all their purity and perfection in any biiee^ 
the natitffIS in question ; but he maintains, that (here wds a 
dency to realize thi^ pictqre in every one of them, and lliat it 
bad mdicad^d itself very decidedly, even in ibqs^e where its oper^U 
tion had been most imperfect and incomplete/ la cqnfirmatio^V 
of this assertion, he then proceeds to takc a^.^act and cqmpr^ 
beusive survey of the real $taie of all the ^eat nations / 

pose the J^^ropean cofla|^ It is ipj^ossib]^^^ iis io pursue;. . 
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thiougti thb ifi^resting and important detail ; nor can we 
Wpe^mdo juatioeto it in the short and inrperfiiet abstract to 
wbicn wc are necessarily confined. He goes over the different 
countries, first with a view to their internal prosperity, and then 
with a view to their political or external relations. 

As to Russia^ he observes, that the whole of Iter modern exist- 
ence has been a series of brilliant and unparalleled improvements ; 
and that her progress, under the late Empress, was not less won> 
derfu) than under the Great |*eter. The general spirit of amelio- 
ration which animated all Europe, prevailed even to a feverish ex- 
cess in this remote empire ; and the very extravagance and ambi- 
tion of its Sovereign seemed directed only to precipitate the civi- 
lization of her people, and to raise her country at once to the level 
€>f her southern neighbours. Let M. Hauterive compare the 
State of Russia in ifipo with her state in 1790, and then deter- 
mine whether the last century has witnessed nothing but the de- 
cay and degeneracy of the European kingdoms. 

In Auitriot M. Gentz alleges, that the reign of Joseph II. in 
particular, exhibited the singular spectacle of a monarch strug. 
^ing to confer all kinds of benefits upon his subjects ; and a 
people who obstinately rejected the blessing, and clung to their 
prejudices and their miseries. Upon this prince he pronounces 
an eulogium in which we cannot altogether concur. Joseph II, 
with great goodness of disposition, had all the habits of a despot, 
luid all the vanity of an Imperial philosopher ; and was not so de. 
sirous that his people should be prosperous and happy, as am- 
bitious of being himself the artificer of their happiness and pros- 
perity. It is impossible, however, to deny, that many of the re- 
fuIaUpns which he proposed were politic and salutary ; nr that 
Austria, under his administration, was protected and encouraged 
iu all her efforts for internal amelioration. 

Of PrussiOf our author speaks with the partiality of a good pa- 
triot. 'The legislative labours of .the Great Frederic certainly were 
little less admirable than his military exploits ; but we are not 
just prepared to follow M. Gentz, in affirming that, ** in the lat_ 
ter years of his reign, Prussia was a mcrtlel of industry, regularly ■ 
ty and teconomy ; and afllirded at the same time a pattern of in* 
ternal energy and genuine civil liberty.’* It must be admitted,* 
hpwever, that the internal condili6n of the Prussian territories 
^bad been prodigiously improved in the course of the last century ; 
iuid that a spirit of- activity and enterprise prevailed over all the 
faorih of Germany, that gave but little iDdicaiiou.of an incurable 
d^rdet in its constitution. 

The very name of Great Britain, M- Gentz conceives toheasa- 
tisfiKtory answer to every thing thatM. Hanterive has asserted as to 
the weak antT disordered state of all the European governments. In 

that 
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beepfp^ected^aitit^ei^inmended W the Go««f;iimeQt ; iplihiK 
conit^piiMcea of this enlighteoed pi^icy hM .exiltei^t»v«Sttd(if)^^ 
to a .4<^reeof pr(»perity ' unexampled in the histoiy of the «odidl« ; 
.: v1d and in f'tmien, the same |adicious regolatkilia 

iwfe beginning'to be generally adopted. In the latter cpnn^ . 
Ospeiii^lyy the activity of Gustavus III. had awakened the ^ 
doatryj, and encourag^ the exertions of his people ; and, in spite 
^ tfae political dissensions by whieb his rei^ was molested, tlw. 
internal prosperity of the kingdom was never at so^at a.fadg^, 

' Even in Polemic the desire of teform and the spint ti^imfnove« 
xnent had manifested itself. The partition vf awak^v 

ed the cares of her statesmen to the preservation of her rei|taiij|h> 
ing territories;, and the reports of the Diet in 1788, and the hew 
institution of 1791, testified sufficiently how much they wm 
in earnest, and gave a promise of tranquilltty and happiness that 
could only have been disappointed by the total annihilation of 
the kingdom. 

iSpoio and Portugalf though in circumstances far more tlnfa' 
vo^rable than any other state in Europe, began also to feel the 
vivifying efifects of the general tendency to improvement. lia^ . 
had already made great advances : Tuscany, underthe adminis- 
tration of Leopold, had become a model for all small pnncipalu 
ties ; Rome had adopted the most enlightened views of political 
oeconomy : and NapWs itself was preparing a scheme for a radi- 
cal and systematic reform of its very defective admim*tration. 

• . It only rmains to consider the' situation of Fraace Haelf. If 
the'Revolution, with all the difliisive evils that it has generated, 
was occasioned by the internal disorder and misgovemmeat of. 
the European kingdoms, the symptoms of these souses musk 
have been most manifest in that country where the exp^Jfioii< 
took place. M. Gentz does not deny, that there were many dq- 
focts m thS administration of that govemm^t ; and admi^ that 
-under Louis XV. in particular, very great errors and abusei were 
committed; but, during the reign of bis unfortun^e sticeeaapr,: . 
he m^lains,- ^t every thing indicated a disposition to ‘tedrma' ' 
adl gtievances, and to grant au indulgences. ' ■ 

; * Chuld the tnmarcbfWho gave himudfap to the cxxonself ‘ 

..j^eiid.a Malediedies. s^ who twice eittnmed fettsmesH^ 1^. 
kingdoaito the bands ot' s Neckar, be KaOy eoauiOHred ^ojf .sMs^ 


abuses, f^ aploiiu for ;olmdete prerogatives f oopsaiei^diit' of 

Ike NouUeiyitead the plan of mance whe^ thcy^i^eie 
■ c^sider,fo^cate ^y thing like that SfihriaL-st^iiespe!^ 
of.’ispfch' he.has-beefl 'accused;?'' 

■,:W!fih,yrl^fa ite.-Ctairt.^i^ted -ta'thea«en®pw''irf^ 

h^atte4'axi«gahce,'dtr of 'Mantes^ e»di^8P»ga'^ 



^<11^ ^.11.188, tbe freedom of the p!K» friKCl^^ kmI . 

po^lSlp^sdbcittttkifi^llimt^ on the jpart of the Goraiitfiimt, a sign of ite . 
e,hh0i:<hiignfe41^4wt^ innovkUon, wd its detestation of the name 
of'lc^m f Was tw aot of council of December in the same year, or 
the speech of the minister in May 1189, or the unfortunate declaration 
that followed it j —were these like the acts of a government that had no 
lyntpadiy with the wishes of its subjects, or that stood with proud stu* 
jpldity upon thme ancient prerogatives, which bad become odious in the 
eyes of all the virtuous and the wise t If the Rwoludon was at all dc« 
vasiooed by thfose prerogatives, it was hot because they were too obui« 
hafely retaine^^ but because they were too hastily surrendered.* 

There is soniiething questionable, perhaps, in a part of these 
^bseiiratiohs ; but enough is made out, we conceive, to justify 
Gentz in concluding, that there was nothing in the internal 
situation of the European kingdoms that requirca such a stormy 
. reformation, as the Revolution threatened to accomplish ; and that 
this Revolution, so far from being the last link in a long chain 
of disasters and abuses, was, in fact, a most grievous and unex- 
pected interruption to their career of prosperity, and can in no 
degree be justified i)y the pretended disorder and desperation of 
their affairs. i 

It remains for M. Gentz, therefore, to consider, whether the 
causes of this calamitous event, which certainly did not originate 
from the infernoZ distractions of the European kingdoms, can be 
found in the disordered state of their external or foreign relations. 
This indeed, is more immediately tbe object of his mok; for it 
Mems sufficiently evident, that the internal disordw of the adjmn- 
ing kingdoms could never have produced. a revolution in France ; 
.though it is conceivable, at least, that her condition may have 
hwien affected by tbe state of her foreign relations. 

In entering upon this discussion, M. Gentz admits that the 
i^apemg system was far horn being established on a footing of 
.^solutip perfection in Europe, and that many measures bad at 
attttm^ been adopted in direct opposition to its principles. All ' 
that he alleges is, that its authority was higher immediately . 

. befote the Bevolutipn, than it had ever been at any other timek 
and that its practical efficacy was such, that all the greater 
' im.wtvs were perfectly secure from any exterminating comlrina- 
, ripn aj^tib^t them. The only violation of the balance that could' 
Justify its utter, destruction on the part of Fraocei must, have 
. oo^VQch a violation as endangered xhe. security ^ or took away 
’ of that country. M. Gentz, therefore, b^ns with 

..inquiring into these parUcular8.--With regard to security ^ he ob> 

. tlutf her geographical position and her internal resources 

. made to inde|^^ all hostile combinationi. 

''t, fended 





ibid^'|jl^;|||6j;|ll^ii the soii'ilii^ tMit] b^.'tlif 

cAl^t|he^di^tfai^~l^t, she was j^tecM 

bi‘ ' ‘ ' ' ' ■ ' -“•'■*■‘’• 

yj ner pQputaiion was numerous^ warm 
ifSher productions more rich and various than those of any 
other kingdom in the world. But though ht|r strength m^bt 
thus have despised all the threats of hostility^ she had, in reality^ 
jpO formidable enemy to encounter. Russia was not only vrea|t« 
ened by her great distance, but ezchi^ed by the same cirenm- 
Itance irom any view of conquest on the French -frontiers, fq 
Germany she was sure of the support, either of Prussia or Aos^ 
tria, and might almost reckon upon giving predomraance to ’ 
power to which she was associated. With Austria, boweveri ' 
naturally the most powerful of the two, she had been clomly 
allied for upwards of thirty years, and nothing seemed likely to 
disturb that pacific union. With Spain her cdunectiops wefe 
still more intimate and secure. Switxerland was attached to h^r 


by interest and by habit ; and such were the fears of her power, 
and the benehts of her alliance, that from the days of Cardinal 
Fleuri down to the sera of the Revolution, it is not so much' as 
I pretended, that any combination of the great powers had ever 
neen projected against her. Without one natural or formidable ^ 
enemy, therefore, on tbfr whole continent of Europe, and^ourto 
ed and flattered by every one of her neighbours in their turn, 
France could ^tertain no apprehensions for her safety, and could 
see no rival to her influence, except in the commercial greatness 
England.. The proximity of the two nations, their pride and 
vanity, their ancient competition in valour, genius and trade, ivith 
ihe aUematious of sorress and defeat that each had experienced, 
tbd the constant clashing of tbeir interests in their colonial and 
ecohomicaljspeculations, bad put something of habit4ialhos41ity 
jbto their mutual relations, and madeitdiflicult to establish a cnr« 
^al recionctliation between them. But though England stood tbui 
in opposition to France, it would be ridiculous to say that she at 
•11 endangered her security. A maritime power could only .injure 
ber.rifal.in%ier eddniai possessions ; and, upon these, herEuiP'*' 
pltaih influence was in no degree dependent. Even there; thefo'r>e-; 
tone the contest was alternate^ though humiliated infhe sev^. 

^ ^are war, France was able, in less than twenty years, ip dispute 
tfaejaiprd ^f thh sea with her competitor ; and forew W,i 
1783, those. darling colornes upon which so 
nnlli^s hM'beett expended. ; Even their anetent iivahy ww bcr ' 
^bnipg'to be forgotten. In 1786, the first treaty uf eot n p ^c e 
. wtas e^icludedbetw^n.tbe nattoqsj^aiiid, but t|n^ ytnuw b^i^pris 


to in the midst of l^opc^.;^|j»lthout one, 

practical use that had btta made of ail 
thdae natural adraatages, M. Gentz lays it down as .incontestible) 
tbatuader Itoais XIV. the influence of France was a great deal 
too 'powerful, and that its subsequent dimintitiop has been bene- 
fictu' to all Europe, and to France itself. The councils of Louis 
XV. indeed, he confesses, were remarkable for weakness, rather 
than moderation j and a certain supine indifference degraded this 

S eat state, .during that reign^ rather below its natural station in - 
e j^ropean icaie. More recently, however, it .bad resumed 
its ptoper placed and, especially from the commencement of the 
Ameiican war, had conducted itself with all the energy and ac« 
^eity>.that its position appeared to require. Over Russia, indeed, 
its influence was very small ; but the operations of this power 
were scarcely within the sphere of its cognizance ; and, except 
in the instances of the attack meditated on Turkey and Poland, 
in both of which France ought certainly to have interfered, there 
was scarcely apy one enterprise of the Northern Empire which 
it was called upon to oppose. The interference which it attem{K> 
ed successfully in the affairs of Sweden in 1773, and of Holland 
in 1787, serves sufficiently to show, not only the influence of 
France in European politics, but her consciousness of this in- 
fluence, and Uie vigilance with which she watched for opportu- 
nities to exert it. The whole of this historical argument, as to 
the real influence of France,, upon which M. Gentz has bestowed 
a great deal of attention, seems to us very useless and unneces* 
aaiy. After proving that France was very powerful and formi. 
daole, it was scarcely necessary to show, that her influence was 
very considerable. Her real influence must obviously always be 
. in the proportion of her power, and the advantages of her posi- 
tion* The historical detail into which M. GentjS has entered, 
proves only that her government thought proper sometimes to 
exert this mflueuce, and sometimes was led to, neglect it, or that 
its exertion was sometimes less judicious than at others. To 
prove that France really possessed too little influence in the ge- 
neral system of Europe, tt would be necessary to sbow, that she. 
h^ little .power to support her friends, or to annoy her. cne- 
itues .j or that she had generally failed in the measures for the 
l^nmotton df which her influence had been exerted. M. Haute* 

, rtye himself does not venture to assert this ; and, in confirma- 
tiba of M. Glentz's general conclusion, it is. not a little remarlq* 
aMe, iffiat :M«;^gur, whose authority as a politioiao is high with 
aA'pattUw bf his conntrymen, has made this remarkable assertion^ 
tiifetoht if it beitossible to specify any pdripd in the history 
«C(be French Manan%, during which it maintidned fen much aii- • 
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thoritjc in m from 17$3 to 1787^ tbirt Is) from tbe 

the'peace witblSn^ind down to the timeof tfae1|tttch revt^fU 

Jf France was secure, and possessed of a pre3it!ilAliwi|{; inJli^ 
cnee in the affairs of the -Continenti it is of less conseqiienee to 
inquire into the foreign relations of the odiet £in»pe«a 
since it is evident, that nothteotuifiinmiiateor 
mstem of their alliaoei^ eoulo ever produce or justify a revbln- 
in die former country. To take away all pretest, hojwever, 
0om his antagonist, and to expose, still more completely,, the 
eatent of his misrepresentations as to the actual pqsitbn of Eu- 
rope, M. Gentz has subjoined to his examination of the foreign 
rektions of France, an elaborate exposition of the ^litical 
nection of the great neighbouring communities. Of this we shdl 
give but a very short abstract. 

The whole histore of jiustria, he «>nceives to be onecontitiued 
illustration of the force and efiicacy of the balancing system. It 
was by this system that its domineering influence was Nidged 
in the end of the sixteenth century. It was by this system that 
it was redeemed from utter destruction (priocipally by the exer- 
tions of England) in the war for the succession oi Charles VI. ; 
and it was by tbe irresistible force of this system, that its designs 
upon Holland were frustrated in 1787, though it was then in close 
and friendly alliance with the power by whose interference its 
machinations were repressed ; and that England and Prussia were 
enabled, in 1790, to defeat its compact with Russia, for tbe ex- 
tirpation of the Turkish power. This last event, which was ac- 
complished without expcnce or bloodshed, is perhaps the most 
signal triumph of the balancing system, and the neatest proof of 
its increasing efficacy. What must perplex M. Haulerive hot a 
little is, that it look place the very year of the French Revolu- 
tion. The Austrian power has been kept very much at lU an- 
cient level of influence and authority, by the contrary operation of 
four important events : the alliance with France in 1736,.' and the 
gradual diminution of the Turkish force, adding as much to its 
strength and security upon one band, as was t^en away by the 
successive elevation of Russia and Prussia to the rank which they 
now hold in tbe great European comniunity. Though Austria 
did take a part , in the first partition of Poland in 1779, M. Getits 
affirms, that it was with great reluctance; and refers to the post- 
humous works of tbe late King of Prussia, for evidence that jo« 
seph was^solutely forced into' that measure by his associates^ 

. - Und^ me article of Prussia, we scately find any thing new or 
interesting, but a pretty long disouisition upon the policy pnd.ef. 
foets' of that systcni of partition, oy which that country Itss been . 
-■ *o' 
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■Q great a gainer. a decided enel^y to the'^rinciple 

ppceedipi^ imd disposed to condenm , it^verv loudly on 
the^^cfl^.S^|^ty and justice. M. Gents is 6f opinion, that 
it bas nof '^n of a nature very materially to alter the balance of 
Europe } but that, on the other hand, it may in some degree 
have contributed to confirm it. , ■ ^ 

The internal condition of Poland, he thinks, was altogether 
desperate, and its independence irrecoverably lost, while its no- 
minal existence afforded a pretext for the interference of ambi- 
tious neighbours, and made it a source of perpetual jealousy and 
contention to all the surrounding nations. The^ tranquillity of 
these nations has, therefore, been promoted by its destruction. 
l^Ke balance between the partitioning powers themselves was nrt 
in any degree disturbed, but was rendered more effectual and se- 
cure by the partition : Prussia being a greater gainer, upon the 
wbolp, than the other two, and, consequently, more upon a 
footing with them after that event than before. It did not, 
even according to M. Geniz, very materially affect the general 
balance of Europe j Russia and Austria were not made more for- 
midable to their respective opponents ; and Prussia, without be- 
ing raised to any dangerous height, was better enabled to resist 
its ancient enemy. Turkey, indeed, was endangered by the ag- 
grandisement of her two natural enemies j but the acceleration 
of the Turkish downfal is no inexpiable crime j and France lost 
nothing by the change, but a mischievous and precarious iti- 
iluenc^ by which her peace was often disturbed, and her sub- 
stantial power in no degree increased. In these considerations, 
M. Geniz flatters himself that some consolation may be found 
Ibrtbeextinction of the Polish kingdom ; and ^ems tobepersuad- 
ed,' that, though the partition violated all the laws of national 
right and oriiinary justice, the effect of it will not be directly dc- 
tfCmental to the inierest of the remaining powers. , 

There are few of the speculations contained in this vplume 
with which we are so little dis|>oscd to agree, as with those we 
have just noticed. They naturally assume the form of an apo- 
logy for one of the most profligate transactions that history will 
hwe to record, and have it professedly for their object to recon- 
cile the European nations to an event which appears to threaten 
their general felicity and independence. Upon the partitioning 
systetri, indeed, we have always been accustomed to lool^.,with 
the greatest horror and apprehension, not merely because ^fevery 
particular display of it had been attended with the most insolent 
violation of fll mojral or political principle but because it appears 
to us to be a natural, though very alarming corruption of ^at 
balancing system upon which v/e. have relied so- implicity. 
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for prote^iHii^ Irom^ all such disasters* Tl^ balahcing ji^fi^tenir 
arms all agaiifsf'ihe usurpation of one, an^A secures 
plet^y in ordinary times from the danger of 'wiiwcmt domi« 
nion 1 but it aflbrds no protection to the smaller states agaiidst 
the combination of two or three ambitious sovereigns, and ev^n 
seems to facilitate the concentration of all power and authority 
into the usurping hands of a few great potentates. Such com- 
binations are evidently the devices upon which the ambition of 
those who would formerly have conquered alone, have recently 
been driven by the prevalence of the system of balance ; and 
they Seem only to give that ambition a greater steadiness of di- 
rection, and greater assurance of success. M. Gent2, and those 
who can reconcile themselves so readily to the partitioh of Po- 
land, dwell much upon the fairness of the distribution, and the 
equality that was maintained among the partitioning powers in 
the allotment of their new acquisitions, and seem to im^ine, 
that if the great states continue to bear their accustomed proper, 
tiojis to each other, it is of no consequence to what extent they 
be {themselves increased by the destruction of thehr weaker 
neighbours. The balancing system, however, was devised, we 
apprehend, not merely to maintain a certain equality among the 
powers, whatever they be, who hold the dominion of Europe, 
hot to secure and provide for the independent existence of 
a crmsiderable mmler of diflferent communities, with all their Va- 
rieties of magnitude and resources, and all their distinctions of 
manners, situations, and designs. The international law with 
regard to power, is in this respect like the municipal law with 
regard to property. Its object is, not to establish a fantastic 
and irksome equality, like the Agrarian schemes of antiquity, 
but to protect and secure the irregularities to whi(;h fortune has 
given existence ; to make wealth and poverty alike safe and in- 
dependent ; ' to defend the weak and the bumble against the 
rapacity of their superiors ; and to maintain legitimate power 
and authority against the combinations of discontented inferiors. 
It is in its tendency to produce this effect that ail the value of 
the balancing system consists ; it is from the co-existence of ma- 
ny independent states, of moderate extent and varions character^ ' 
that the European nations have derived all their pre-eminenoe, 
and ail their felicity, the benefits of mutual competitioh and mo- 
tual^Dtroul, and the instructive example of all the efiTects that 
Can TC produced by political wisdom of miscondnet in every 
combinatirm of circumstances. Widioiit this there can be no 
grave or worthy object in the mutual alliances of countries ; and 
the subsistence of a naked and nnprofimble balance must be, to 
ail jnst apprehension, a matter of the most absolute indifference.' 
t|b« suUtairiial are W,' at 
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' aoo^.<«l smatlfr states are annihilated pr^peritjf 

' and li jtt iit^j ^den cie all Europe is just as e^iNadtiy ruined byr 
. dividing |^4aib»j4«ro dr three great and equal empires, as. by giv. 
tf^ it Up to the dominion of one universal monarch. Even in 
the Ja.tter case, if the mere existence of a balance would satisfy 
US) Asia might be conveniently balanced against Europe ; or 
whole gl(^ might be divided into two vast empires in the 
Northern and the Southern hemispheres. 

The particular reasons which M. Gentz has assigned for the 
partition of Poland, appear to us to be no less dangerous and 
fallacious than the general considerations that let! him to repre^ 
sent it as, harmless, Poland itself, he says, was unable to main . 
tain rts independence ; and Prussia was not sufficiently on a level 
with its powerful neighbours, till it had strengthened itself by 
the plunder of its weaker ones. We have.already said, that the 
security of the smaller states was the great boast, and the great 
benefit of the balancing system ; but M. Gentz seems to take it for 
granted, that such states can never possibly be in security, and that 
it is better, therefore, that they should al| be absorbed into the 
substance of the nearest expanding empire. We only beg M. 
Gentz to consider how far these principles will go, and whether 
they leave any thing to be the subject of contention between him 
and M. Hauterivc. If all Europe is to be broken up into stales as 

S iowerful as Austria and Russia, it will not be easy to shew, that 
'’ranee herself has very greatly exceeded the limits of salutary 
grandeur ; and if it be a benefit to all states as inconsiderable as 
ancient Poland, to be swallowed up by a powerful neighbour, it 
is plainly with very little reason that we exclaim against the an- 
nexation of Savoy and Flanders, or the subjugation of Holland, 
Switzerland, and Italy. If Poland was a great deal too weak 
to maintain its independence under any conditions whatsoever, 
and if Prussia was not in safety between Austria and Russia, 
till it was strengthened by the consequences of this partition, in 
what situation we may ask, have Sweden and Denmark hitherto 
existed within the grasp of Russia ? and how have Saxony and 
Bavaria, and the two hundred little .principalities of Germany, 
been able to maintain their independence for these five hundred 
vears, in the neigtibourbood of the Aqatrian greatness ? The 
baliimeing system made all these safe : it ought to have protected 
Poland, and would infallibly have secured ^ssia against, every 
thing hut. such a corabinaiiun as that of which it has. set the ex- 
ample, and of w'bich.it and every state in Europe may ultimate- 
ly, ^cotne the victim. 

Xlppn.. this unprincipled and. unfortunate system of partition, 
«^.|Can^tbelp loqking with,. the greater aversion, because it 
in .siicb jermi of rglation wiih the great b^lancipg sysmm 
'.vpiti.jiWd. • B to 
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to wbi(;;b ^fpfe,lMi$ been used to }ook up s«Iva)iQn»,^ t« 
exclude, any bop^ of resistance or oppositio^jlpm tlwy|^t^ter. 
*^6 pariitioning system is the undoubted ofrs^pg,pf.^^ system 
of balance ; it proceeds on the very same principles, and merely 
applies, for the purposes of desirucikui aud partial aggrandise- 
ment, those artificial powers that had been created to pre^rve 
independence, aud repress ambition. It is tlte corrupt conaumo 
matiun of a system of policy, that was undoubtedly salutary in 
the beginning, but seems destined, tu its maturity, to disappoint 
the views of its founders The ambition of great and powerful 
states seldom aims at the subjugation of a great and powerful anta- 
gonist ; it is satisfied, in the beginning, with the easier acqutsitioa 
of some pettv dominion ; and tbeir weaker neighbours are mily 
protected by the jealousy which such an act of depredation would 
excite among the peers and equals of the spoiler, By tlte system of 
partition, however,' all this jealousy is disarmed j the great powers 
are united} they are bribed with a share of the plunder; they 
proceed in concert, and deliberately trim the iiouaerous balance ‘ 
of their empires, by a skilful division of the oouty u^n which 
they have seized. The smaller states can oiTer nothing; either in 
the way of resistance or inducement, by which such a gigantic 
confederacy may be dissolved, and will, in general, submit to 
their destiny with a feebler struggle than signalized the eatinctioii 
of the Polish name. Unless nations can be efiectually taught that 
there are limits to the salutary extension of territory and power, 
it does not appear to us by any means chimerical to suppose, 
that, in the course of another century, the partitioning system 
may have entirely subverted the old constitution of Europe. No 
man will deny, that three or four great powers may, by con- 
certed and successive attacks, annihilate all the rest of the con- 
tinent; and then, turning theirunitedstrength'against the weak- 
est of their associates, proceed in the great system of a balanc- 
ing partition, till only one or two are left to enjoy the glories of 
universal dominion. Turkey w'Ul probably go first ; the middling 
states of Germany will follow ; Holland and Italy will come 
after ; . Spain and Portugal will into the great southern em- 
pire, by policy or force ; aud Denmark and Sweden into that 
of the north. How long Great Britain will be left a mere spec- 
tator of the scene, we have no inclination to calculate. 

But though we cannot agree with M. Gents in his apology 
for the partition of Poland, which has drawn us. into (bis long 
digressfen, we cannot refuse to conclude with hi.^ that the 
power and security of Prussia was incre^ed by that .event, and 
that the foreign relations of. that, state were a^irably. adjusted 
for the maintenance of its pytn. iraiK|uillity, aQd the inp^<h^ipu^ 
^its neighboufs’ wh|i^U»A»,. : • 
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Rut^ according toM. Gentzj was self-Biifiicicnt and secure^ 
witbont li^crattye stipulations^ firom her first appear- 

ance cm the'seemeof 1£un)|^ean politics. Her great extent^ arbi- 
trary government, and hardy population, raised her at once to the 
renJe of a first rate power.; and her remote situation and boister- 
Ofus climate protected her from attack or invasion from any of her 
southern rivals. The nature and distribution of her power, too, 
though quite sufficient for defence, was fortunately such as ren- 
derea her incapable of disturbing the tranquillity of her neigh- 
bours. The aspiring character of her two great sovereigns gave 
some Httle distusbance to the established system of Europe f but 
the issue of their most alarming attempts served only tu shew that 
their means were inadequate to their ambition. Russia, in fact, 
has never been able to maintain so large an army as either France, 
Austita, or Prussia, and cannot bring her forces to act upon the 
great stages pf Eurhpeau contention, except at a great disadvan- 
tage. Even upon the side of Turkey, where her temptations and 
opportunities were the greatest, she has experienced^ the controul 
of the European balance, and been forced to submu to the great 
federation that possesses that quarter of the world. la 1700, the 
firm acid pacific interference or England, Prussia, and Sweden, 
coiripellea her to relinquish her conquests, and abstain from the 
easy triumph that seemed to await her at Constantinople. 

With regard to the foreign relations of England, M. Gentz 
seems inclined to think, that they may be all referred to the head 
of commercial regulations ; and that she has, in fact, no perma- 
nent connection with the Continent, either in military or strict*’ 
]y political affairs. a maritime nation, she can never be led 
away by views of continental conquest ; and as a commercial 
power, she must be interested in the maintenance of that general 
peace, by which alone the great markets of the world can he kept 
open to "the produce of her industry. M. Hauterive, however, 
has represented her as constantly engaged in fomenting dissension 
among the continental powers, bribing'them into hostility by her 
subsidies, and holding their industry and commerce in subjuga- 
liotj by the arbitrary and oppressive exertions of her naval power. 
M. Gentz denies all this, and refers to the history of the last hun- 
dred and' fifty years, in order to show, that all the wars in which 
Eugland has been engaged, have either been wars In support of 
the balance of Europe when it was endangered by the ambition of 
France, or wars in xvhlch the quarrel was particular to the two 
nations, and arosOftom some misunderstanding as to the regula- 
tion of their trade or their colonies. In those of the former de- 
soripiton, the exertions of England have been beneficial to all her 
libtgbbours ; ' in' the I^er, they have been altogether indificrent, 
aniTi^ afibrd no prete.\i for invoking the general teitgeanceon 
• B 2 her 
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conduct of England in the coarse 0f4h«mi.x ;Tbdvwar of 
the Miatrian succession was undertaken by Enghaud upon the 
gyitib general principle of presenting the undue htuniliation of that 
‘dmcient monarchy ; and the generosity with which she gave . up 
-^exy thing at the peace, by which her private interest might 
have been promoted, demonstrates by what liberal motives sbe 
had been induced to enter into the contest. The seven ye^ war, 
on the part of England, was partly a war in defaice of the gene- 
ral system of balance, then exposed to such, manifest danger by 
the coalition igainst the King of Prussia; and partly a private 
quarrel between France and England on account of their North 
American colonies. It turned out gloriously for England ; and 
France had_ never forgiven her for the humiliation and loss to 
which she was obliged to submit ; though that loss and humili- 
ation, which related merely to her colonies and her marine, -had 
no effect upon her continental influence w power. In the suc- 
ceeding war of America, the cause of contek was, in like man- 
ner, peculiar to the two countries, and indifferent to the rest oi 
JSurope. Here the success was on the side ol France ; she re- 
torted on her adversary the loss of her American colonies ; and 
proved that her maritime resources were in no respect inferior to 
those of her industrious rival. With regard to the charge of 
fomenting wars, by subsidising the weaker continental powers, 
M. Gentz treat.s it with the contempt it appears to merit, as a 
vulgar prejudice that could only have originated in ignorance or 
animosity. No subsidy ever paid the third part of the mere ex* 
pence which was occasioned by the war to the nation that re- 
ceived it ; and if any valuation could be put upon the. loss of lives 
ami of happiness, and the prosperity and .opulence both general 
and individual, that it must necessarily have intercepted, we might 
say with probability, that no subsidy ever replaceU one hundredth 
part of what the war had taken away. Subsidies mayfacilitate the 
operations tff war, but never can give occasion to it. 'J'hey form 
a natural and salutary pan of those arrangements by which allied 
nations are enabled to equalize their contributions to the common 
cause : bur the statesman who could be tempted by them to engage 
in a war when be might have remained in; peace, must know little 
of the nature of wiar,. and nothing of the duties .of his station. 

With these^dbserwitk^ Mv^kntz concludes the flfst pmof 
his wor^ or tbe.^i^irygy' of the -iactaa) 'sHuatioh of Europe at the 
beginnift of the F^tcfa lievoluliou. " Aflhis tihig^ he says, it 
appears that, all the European nations were ndv^beitig rapidly to 
a state internal prc^iperity andexteinal 

ment was more and more convineed, tthEt-Oafhiitdl'Stftsdgth and'' 
felicity was td be ibund in the cultivation 'of die <aT(s or peaces 
, rather 
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rather In etHcrfirtses «f hostility and anribition. War was 
gradualiy-!hec;0ising'<n9ore odious, and the cootroul of public opi. 
nipn was every day adding force to those salutary .maxims of pub- 
lic law that bad increased in authority from the first hour of 
their promulgation. Let any man cast but a glance upon the 
condition of £:Orope at the date of the treaty of Westphalia, 
(ld4S4)'-and at that of the French Revolution, and persuade him- 
self, if he c«i, that the degeneracy and misconduct of the inter- 
mediate years had brought on such a state of disorder and decay, 
as could onlv be expiated by all the snderings and the struggles 
with which that latter event was attended. 

The length to which our review of the first and most import- 
ant. part ot M. Gents’s book has extended, must confine our re- 
maining observations within very narrow bounds. Indeed, the 
doctrine of the remaining parts is very easily stated, and has long' 
been familtariised to the politicians of this island by the eloquent 
speeches and publications that contain the tenets of that sect of 
politicians which, acknowledge the authority of Messrs Burke 
and Windham. Our author agrees with these statesmen in think- 
ing, that the ancient balance of Europe has been entirely over- 
thrown by the enormous and disproportioned power that France 
has acquired, and in considering the future state of Europe as 
entirely dependent on her caprice. He draws an alarming pic- 
ture of the strength and military resources of this mighty nation, 
which commands the whole sea.coast from the 1 exel to the 
Adriatic, and holds at its absolute disposal the whole force of 
Holland, Flanders,. Spain, Switzerland, and Italy, besides the 
Germanic provinces and strong places that have been incorpo- 
rated with its territory. Its past operations, and the continued 
course of its proceedings, testify sufficiently to the extent of its 
ambition; and the regularity and military subo-’dination which its 
new Government has established, secure it in a great measure 
from any internal dissensions, and give it the full use of all its 
extensive resources. In the statement of .these causes, of appre. 
hensiooi, M..Oehlz declares^ that he is not influenced in any de- 
gree by the. cliaraetcr of its present rulers : he looks merely to 
the solid and established power which has been accumulated . in 
the. French' nation, which is too great to be trusted to any hand, 
and .too tempting to be voluntarily abandoned by any to which 
it may devolve.' While the influence and the. military power of 
France continue as they are, the nations of Europe will have reason 
to .tremble, be -thtnks,. whether it be governed ny a Robespierre, 
a< Bonaparte, <or -a Rourbon. That state is too powerful that may 
overwhelm Us neighbours, if it think proper ; ami that safety is 
pr^arious,. indeed* that depends not upon our own power and 
resistance, but on the probable moderation of another. M. 

B3 Gentz 
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Geptz goes'ov^ <Bo$t of the topic£ .dF<i<m«o]i»km 
siiggefite^, to reconcUe us to our unhappy 
nounces then) «U to be very fallaeioos or uuc^aiii« aud such a« 
Ought never to be relied on, <vvbile'aoy exertion of activity scents 
to promise us deliverance. This too, however, he appears to 
consider as hopeless j and concludes, that the only chancethat te- 
mains to Europe for the r^vciv of her independence,: is {bund- 
ed on (he cordial co-operation of Prussia and Austria^ in alliance 
with the maritime powers, for the diminution of the French 
pow er. Such an union, however, he confesses, is rather to be 
wislitd for than expected ; and leaves the subject, at last, with 
expressions of the deepest despondency and the most lively ap« 
prehension. 

It is rot very easy to resist the contagion of sentiments so eilo- 
quciitly expressed, and so ably defended ; yet we feel a natural 
reluctance to adopt M. Centals conclusions ; and even fancy 
that wesce some reasons for believing that the condition of Europe 
is not altogether so hopeless and forlcnm as he has represented it. 

In ihe^rjf place, it seems to be rather a figure of rhetoric, 
than a suMt statement of the fact, to allege that the whole system 
of the balance is fundamentally overthrown. That system did not 
consist in treaties or alliances, soas to perish by their violation; but 
it consisted in a principle, that from its very nature was immortal ; 
the knowledge and the influence of which can never perish, while 
men continue rational and civilized, and which w ill easily And a 
way to manifest and apply itself in every new combination of cir- 
cumstances to which the destiny of nations may give rise. The 
evils of universal monarchy, and the disasters and disgrace that 
would ensue from the subjugation of all Europe by a military go- 
vernment, are certainly felt as generally and as strongly at this 
moment, as at any former period ; and the only questics there- 
fore is, whether there exists a power by which those evils can be 
averted ? M. Gkiuz himself has answered this question. Be ad*- 
mits, that the united strength of Prussia and Austria would be 
altogetlicr suflicient to repel the exorbitant power .of, France, or 
even that a, coalition of the smaller powers under one of .these great 
military stat^, . if not. opposed by the other, might be adequate to 
that purposed Why, then, does he despair of toe cpjditton'? t'he 
principle by which it is recommended, is fully as little 'likely lobe 
overlooked at present, as at any former time: the whole, doctrine' 
of it is mrfectly understood, and famiftarly dtacnased in .tveiy ca- 
binet oPEtirnpe ; and tlie interest by which 4t is suggest ed, is of 
a kind that can never be suppo^d to be forf’a mommiidorlnaDt 
or iueflhctnal. We behevy, ibereflire, that itotib a cpaHtiim will ' 
take place, whenever the emergency of the case shkH aeqiiHliB -it ; 
that, 4>ou$kttinaybe«tAfii!ded l^jeaitmsyaAdsclAsbitcssyatijd 
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coTtdtiet o^'fiiiPOBSi it will still be early enough to accomplish il^ 
purpo8ie» and -effect the object of ks iqstituitk>Q. If this be not 
the casey then M. Hauterive, and not Genta^ is in the right ; 
the priaci^e of the balance has indeed been forgotten^ and uni- 
versdly tdiandoned in Europe, and that, not- in consequence of 
the French Revolution, but in spite of the urgent and alarming 
reasons that that revolution holds out for recurring to it. 

In the seeoRd place, M. Gentz, in estimating the enor'nous 
power of France, has evidently been led to exaggerate it, bt' re- 
presenting her influence over the conquered countries around her, 
as eqnadly permanent and benefleial with that which she possesses 
with her own ancient territory. Spain and Italy, however, and 
Switzerland and Holland, are not integral parts of the French Re- 
public ; nor can she derive the same advantage from their subieo:- 
tion, as if they had been annexed to her by the free consent of 
their 'respective inhabitants. Tbev are countries whose resistance 
she has overcome, and whose hostility she knows she has deserv- 
ed. Instead of acting the part of her faithful allies, therefore, in 
opposition to anv coalition that may be entered into for* re. 
pressing her usurpations, they will naturally be the most zealous 
and the most active parties in such a coalition, and will eagerfy 
seize on the first opportunity to resume their independence, and 
revenge themselves on their oppressors. France, therefore, is not 
strong in their strength; she is only safe in their weakness ; ami 
knows, that whenever their resources become formidable, they 
must directed against her power. In her attempts upon the 
great balance of Europe, she has not taken the weight of these 
nations, and placed it in her own preponderating scale ; she has 
merely diminished their weight for a season, and made it di& 
flcult for her antagonists to avail themselves of iu influence. In 
the present situation of Europe, every separate Government must 
soon become ati independent one, and will infallibly pursue its 
own interests as soon as it perceived them. Every nation is na- 
turally ambitious of independence and authority ; and will tend, 

- therefore, as long sis its identity is- distinguished by language, or 
manners, or insiitutions, to connect itselr with those powersthat 
are most likely, to contribute to Hs security, to gratify its pride, 
aud deliver it from oppression. If there be any value in inde- 

{ tendence, therefore, or any retd wisdom in the system of ba- 
ance, all those countries may be reckoned upon as auxiliaries 
against France, tnneb more securely than if they had acceded 
to treaties, or joined in -manifestoes. 

M.Gentz, too, m bis terrifying estimate of the French power, 
appears tOi forget that he has himself represented that power as a- 
ruiog in a great measure, ^flrom aa ^unnatural state of society, that 
' ■ * cannot 
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cannot jwssibly become permanent. The ^ngth (C^^rinbe anise 
from th'ie enthusiasm, and terror, and disorder thatec^emeipatued her 
revolutionary movements; itarqse from the ^crifrce of all peace* 
ful prosperity, and all individual indulgence ; from thecessation 
of her commerce, the plundertiig of her opulent inhabitants, 
and all those requisitions and. emergencies that put an armed na* 
tion in the place of a regular army. UTien this efTerveseence has 
once subsided, a great part of the formidable force, which it created 
will disappear along with it ; and as soon as a regular Govern- 
ment has held out any thing like security to private life,.and pro- 
tection to peaceful pursuits, the opulent ana industrious will be 
withdrawn from the'iields of battle, and the military poww of 
France be diminished by the progress of her commercial Neat- 
ness. The same circumstances may reasonably be expected to 
repress the spirit of ambition, both in the Government and among 
the people ; and to impress upon their minds that dislike to war, 
and that conviction of the ultimate inutility of military successes, 
which M. Gentz has himself enumerated as one of the characte- 
ristics of the period that preceded the Revolution. 

It seem^ evident to us also, that M. Gentz has considered the 
subject a great deal too abstractedly, in laying altogether out of 
view the cBaracter of the present Government, and the chances of 
new revolutions. Alexander was a mighty conqueror j yet, at 
his death, hts great empire was crumbled down into its original 
elements, and Macedonia returned to the condition of a petty 
principality. Under the administration of her Directory, France 
was strippt;d of the greater part of her conquests, though at that 
time she was not a-prey toany formidable civil dissensions. Hicre 
are many other considleraVions that lead us to judge less despair- 
ingly of the , future destinies of Rurope, than M. Gentz seems 
willing to permit us. But it is necessary to hasten to the Con- 
clusion of these observations. 

M. Gent? bestows a good deal of pains in pointing outtbefu- 
lility and tyranny of the tnaxims by wbich.France, according to 
M. Hauterive, is to, comport herself hereafter towards her allies 
and her enemies. There is one short passage, however, in M- 
Haulerive’s own publication, that s^ms to su^rsedC. the use of 
any other commenlary- on fcds system. * If F^rahcC'-{says the 
Minuter of FWign Relations) ‘ cZiraot establish tbe<syztem 
continental fedeiautiri which she hM in i^iew in any t^l^r way, ' 
she will employ the bnly means thtt have.hc^^ her by the 
of other N'^fW^^boprtjfef a dei^tittetlVe war to her aU 
liance. She wilt substhnte her military,|mwtfr>ta^her'federative 
protection ; and if khy shall he in^liii^e to the intereat; 

which should tna^eiiim: court her elliaoce; ebe 
^thouthts cons^V to the edbatry which he will be incapable of 
/'V * ■ ddendiogj-'. 
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dwice all the means of su^* 
aistehtS^^riS'ddfeifcte tbat may be furnished by the’ .t^riiory she 
has seized upon/ U seems quite unnecessary tb say any thing 
more \ipon the system of the French alliances. . ^ 

This last, and to English readers probably the most interestmg 
chapter in the book, is dedicated to the refutation of tlutse com- 
plaints that have been' so generally made on the Continent, as tb 
the commercial tyranny of England. The extent to which these 
prejudices have prevailed, is admitted by M. Gentti, where he 
says, that M. Hauterivc, even in his most abusive declamation, 
has not so much expressed his own particular sentiments, as those 
of the age in which be lives, and that he has. been' the faithful 
echo of the greater part of continental and contemporary politic 
cians. The weight of the accusation, however, when it comes 
to be distinctly staled, does not seem to justify this violence of 
clamour. Itmtsists principally in stating, isl, That the English, 
bv’ their navigation act, have excluded all other nations from the 
benedt of their trade ; 2d, That they have usurped the possession 
of all the commercial establishments of the world ; and, after ha- 
ving put fetters on the industry of every other nation, have esta- 
blished over them a most tyrannous and oppressive monopoly ; 
and, 3d, That they have invented a new code of maritime laws, 
by which the rights of neutrality are violated,'a8 often as Great 
Britain is at war. - 

In answ.ering to these heads of accusation, M. Gontz displays# 
greatdeal of ingenui.ty,and enters into a variety of details, through 
which we hafe no longer room to pursue him. The substance of 
his argtsmeni, however, may be given in a very short compass. 
He explains very accurately the origin and design of the famous 
stamte of Charles II., of which the continental politicians have 
spoken so much, without understanding it ; and then proceeds to 
show, upon the clearest and most generally admitted principles of 
political economy, that the operation of that law has been direct- 
ly detrimental tb the commerce of Great Britain, and th.at its sub- 
sistence can only be jiistifted from its tendency to promote the 
moved strength of the countty, upon which its security so imnie* 
diately Spends, and to which every thing else ought therefore to 
be subordinate. The commercial greatness of England, the^fom^ 
has spite of this law, aud not in consequence of it ; and 

the jeklbtisy 'which that greatness has excited, is erroneously di- ' 
reCted towards this famous enactment. Even if its consequences 
were pri^dicial to other nations, t.hcy have no right to compliun 
erf us injustice, lljisttbt an intcmationaljaw, in which they have, 
any imme^ate concern j but a 43rivaie regulatioti' of int^nal po- 
lice^ w»b which Ffatic^ has ^ little concern as England could 
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bipre i iVehcf) zfaiulej requiting that ail soMi^tai should 
ho mitijh^ uf'.heir territory, 

Wm regard to the alleged monopoly wbieh England is said to 
usurp. or enjoy, in all the colonies and Ml the markets of the 
umdd, M. Gents observes, that the advantages, to wbicii those 
uifipus names have been applied, are nothing, more than the na* 
fwal and fair rewards of superior skill and industry, and that it 
wottid be an injury to the world at large, if they were to be in^ 
lercepted or withdrawn. They are .prizes won, in a fiee and ho. 
nourable competition, where the success of the victor alRirds tn> 
Ztrrrction to those who are left behind, and advances the general 
interest along lyith that of the individual. In point of feet, 
however, be observes, that it is far from being true that England 
has engrossed all the trade and the wealth ol the world (or this 
last century. In India, indeed, her influence has preponderate] 
oree that of France, ever since the war of 1736; )iet Holland still 
itedds possessions in that quarter of great extent and value ; and 
the establishments of France were rather neglected than in* 
s^nificant, up to the war ol the Bevolution. In the West Indies, 
both Spain and France were in possession of settlements consi- 
derably more valuable than those that belonged to England ; and 
Holland and Denmark bad also their share in that lucrative cum. 
suerce. On the continent of America, England retained nothing 
but Canada and Nova Scotia, white Spain and Portugal monopo- 
lized the trade of a whole quarter of the globe ; and France sha- 
red laigely with them in that of its northern division. In this 
part of the world, England was a power of the se'c'oud or third 
prdcr only. In her colonial possessions, therefore, it is plain, 
fhat England has enjoyed no great or decided superiority ; and 
It is equally plain, that, in a political view, the possession of 
those colonies adds scarcely any thing to her power. The rich- 
est of them all brings in no direct revenue to the Government ; 
they pay .no taxes ;'and it is only in their subserviency to ber tn- 
dustry aud trade that they have any real value whatsoever. 

' The real source of the commercial grcatitess of England, then, 
is tp be found in that honest industry and disHnguiebed skiU 
which will MBTcely be imputed to any nation as a crime, aod 
which her rivals should rather imitate than decry. Nay, it ti very' 
Ovblent, that they themselves constr.uie and support that mono-, 
poly of which they complain so loudly. Who fortes the Nations 
of EurH^i^o^ buy the manuf^tures of, England^ -ahd "to neglect 
their own 7 If it be a erime iu uS fo sell, it fusst he doubly a 
crinic in them to buy ; ai>d if Eurt^ has b^n ehthralled by the 
commercial poilicy of England* it' is evideni tlM she lias fbiged 
|be fetters for hersel^, ana 'put them on delibnaiely of ber own 
accord. As to the cbmge of England having eactted herself , to 
-..-v''' ■ ' ■ depress. 
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confuted hy^he absurdities that it introlvesr The rude and the 
beirgarly can never be good customers ; and they who have no- 
thing to sell, will not long get any thing to'buy. England out- 
strips her neighbours, perhaps, in mechanical inventions and com- 
mercial activity ; and, by means of these, she keeps the advan- 
tages of her pre-eminence : But she can never desire to see her 
neighbours unskilful and indolent, because she sells, only to buy 
with advantage j and could not continue to subsist, if the sur- 
rounding conntries did not supply her with commodities as valu- 
able as those which she furnishes to them in retnrh. . If any part 
of the English prosperity be referable to the carelessness and ne- 
glect of other countries, who might have vindicated a part of 
those advantages which she now enjoys alone, this is their fault 
and their loss, and nothing but the profit and the praise is hers. 
They would not be better, although her enterprising spirit had 
not opened the sources of wealth which they overlooked ; and 
all the rest of the world would have been worse; nay, they 
would have been worse also themselves ; since her success must 
awaken their emulation, and her discoveries direct their under* 
takings. What is called the monopoly of England, therefore, is 
nothing dse than the preference which good and cheap articles 
wilt always obtain in the msirket, over those that arc dear and 
defective. It i.s not imposed upon the other nations by England, 
but conferred by them upon her j and as they thus contribute to 
it in spite of violent prejudices, and in the midst of outrageous 
■clamours, it may be presumed that they find their advantage in 
its subsistence. In fact, it promotes their present prosperity, by 
furnishing them with commodities at an easier rate than they 
could otherwise procure them ; and contributes to their future 
greatness, by setting before them the . most perfect patterns of 
manufacturing ingenuity and commercial wisdom. 

In addition to those permanent and inherent sources of English 
prosperity, M. Grentz observes, that the war itself has given birth 
to another, of no trifling importance. The naval power of 
England^ and the excellent regulation of 'her convoys, render 
the seas safe to, her, while they are impracticable to any orther 
belligerent power. All the carrying trader therefore, that was in 
the hands of Holland, Spain, and France, naturally fell into 
hers, when, the ships; of those nations were conflnep -to their 
harbours, and thus became a new source of revenue to answer 
the exigencies of her hew situation. As this wasabenclit arising 
feom the attempts of' her. enemies to injure her, and obtained, 
in a great measure, at their expence, it . is natural to suppose, 
that their disappointment and vexation should have made it the 
object of some clamonc and detraction. At the same time, it is 

perfectly 
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that' it is an event for which £ng]afl^ cannot 
■ poti^ly-he censured, dipAn any principle eitb^ of wpiityorrea- 
•oh* ‘ ' it was not brought about try an act of her ustiriMtion or 
infitstice ; but resulted spontaneously horn the interesteo wisdom 
of the neutral p6w;ers who sought for safety in her protection ; 
and it has plainly been of advantage to all Europe, as it has given 
a security and freedom to her general commerce, which was 
scarcely to have been expected during the subsistence of a war 
io general and so active. . ' ' 

With these remarks M Gentz concludes this very interesting 
mid able publication ; for, though he has enumerated, among 
the subjects of his discussion, the pretended outrages of the Eng« 
lish against the rights of neutrality, we find him in' the conclusion 
of the volume, reserving that difficult and important topic for 
the subject of another work. It forms undoubtedly the most 
plausible ground of accusation to which our conduct is liable ; 
and is closely connected, w ith another great and general question, 
upon which we shall imjiatiently look forward for some tatisfac. 
tion in M. Gentz’s next dissc'rfation. 

The great and fundamental question to which we now allude, 
is that which relates to the apprehensions which the maritime 
states of Europe may reasonably entertain from the vast naval 
strength of this^ountry. That this is a power, which puts the 
greater pan of their trade and their foreign possessions, almost 
entirely at our mercy, and renders ihcit maritime prbs^riiy 
almost as dependent open our good pleasure, as that of the 
continent is said to be on the good pleasure of Erance, is a 
proposition that can scarcely be denied ; and though it may be 
iirged, that our past cnnduei has proved us to be incapable of 
abusing our power to the purposes of malignity or ambition, yet 
Ed. Gentz has himself informed us, that every power is dc<igcrous, 
against which Ihcfe is no other security than the improbability 
of its being ahosed, and that no nation should intrust its safety 
to the presuniptiop of its neighbour's modefation. It is our 
lia^al power, we arc persuaded, rather than our comip^t.'ial su- 
premacy, that is the great object of continental jealousy and ap- 
prehension ; and it is more agamst 'our ships of war, atid the 
unrivalled' skllE and' hWery of our seamen; than against our 
merchantmen aij4. traders,' that their fears' and animopty are 
directed.. - How farther ap^betisions are '.reasonable; dr how 
j disirost and prepared ho^iKty may be justified 
grdat' priincipies’ of- the balance ;uf power, W'bich M. 
Getitz has itb'W oeevi en^ged in 'vindkati^i'; are questions upon 
which we canifot prcsotue to d'E'bMiaiinft. ’ J^ey are questions, 

>. hqi^eyer, of auch tUTerestlitiid^^i^^ wV should wish , 

aiktiee them fairly stated and discussed candour and ability 

«t 
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of tl^t mnW performance we hare now teeQ considering, 

'niey are oai of our department, and very fatf b^ond the sphere 
of our abilities ^ and yet we cannot abanoon the subject, without 
sug^stiog to our readers the few following ransiderations as 
grounds of distinction between a naval and military power^and 
reasons for defending the maritime supremacy of .Gieat Britain, 
while we look with jealousy and apprehension on the continen- 
tal greatness of France. ^ - 

In the place. It is obvious that a maritime j^wer un ne^ 
ver endanger the independent existence of any other community, 
nor deprive it of its natural and inherent influeiiee among ita 
. neighbours ; it can only intercept its commercial greatness by 
cutting off its foreign traJe. A maritime power, therefore, is for- 
midable in a much less degree, and is a less reasonable object of 
general distrust and apprehension. 

But, in the second place, a maritime power can scarcely have 
any interest in cutting off the foreign trade or possessions of its 
neighbours. The ruin, of their trade would be the ruin of its 
own. Their possessions could not be occupied or retained witb- 
' out land forces ; and their mere destruction could have, no other 
effect, than that of diminishing the supply of those arttcles, the 
want of which would be ieli. by a commercial country more' than 
any other. . 

The habits of a commercial country, moreover, must generally 
be pacific, and war will usually be more injurious, to , such a 
country than to any other. Now, no maritime power can renr*. 
der a nation absolutely invuluerable^ or insure its snperjdrity 
against a coinbinatiuu of its enemies ; and the risk to which it 
Would be exposed in such a contest is so terrible, that it may 
fairly be presumed, that it will not provoke general hosiiUty by 
any anton act of usurpation. 

Finally f It ought to-be remembered, as the great ground -work 
of all these distinctions, that maritime power is the natural, 
peacifful, and necessary result of great commercial prosj^rity, and 
that it.’canttoti.be. effectually diminished without. cbcclciQg that 
great ctu^et .of ittiprovement, the benefits and blessings of which/ 
are far more exienstye and iiuportaut than any njdier with which 
they cim .be,put'.iu competition. The naval, strength of a..natipn 
consists primitrny in fhe number and the skill of its seamen j, and. 
these agtuD depi^d immediately on the extent of Its trade. The , 
trade, mer^rej must be diminished before the. power can here- 
pressed 1 .£ut it may well be q,uestioned, if ^hy apprehension of 
.problematical andcondugem danger can jukify a measure attend- 
ed with so great and. immediate evil; Power acquired h^' trade 
should be as sacred among nations, as riches acquired by trade 
among mdiyiduals j add thq.fear of abuseA^ftenn some pcciisianalj 

excesa 
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dus^ of its rewardi or impositffi check tijiOtii tiut sdotarV 
tQommercIti) rasterpme o^ieb tit the main source cf aU 
pemnanent improvements tmumg mitnkmd« Naval power is not 
. naturally a wet^ii of o0encey hut an implement of industry ; and 
the emc^ency must iie great and urgent, indeed, thm could jus- 
tify the destruction of so iuvaluahle an implement, because it 
was capa^e of being converted into an engitte of war* More 
beo^t, in short j is derived to the world at large, from the com- 
mercitd prosperity in which maritime power has its origin, than 
would be compensated by tbc additional security which, some of 
Its. rivals mi^t acquire from the abolition of this power and its 
'foundation. To aim at'the humiliation of such power, therefore, 
is to resist the deveiopemeot of general prosperity ; to discourage 
industry and'ril peaceful improvement; and to conspire against 
the. felicity of al} future generations in every quarter of the world. 
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T O introduce an European popnimion, and consequently, the 
aru.and civilization of Europe, into such an untrodden coun- 
try SB New Holland, is to confer a lasting and important beneSt 
upon the world. If man be destined for perpeturi activity, and 
if rite iimper objects of that activity be the subjugation of physi- 
cal dimcultiM^ and of his own dangerous passions, how absurd 
, me those ^stami which proscribe the acquisitions of science and 
the restraints Jaw, and would arrest^the progress of man in the 
rudest and earliest stages of bis existence ! -Indeed, opinions so 
voy estravagant in their naAore, must be attributed ratbrir to the 
-waoitminms of paradox, than to st^er reflection, and extended 

y To sujppose the savage state permanent wt must supposh the 
mrinbers rf those who compose it m be. siationaiy, and the va- 
rious passions by .wbiH) men have actually emergra from it to be 
extinct y and tbts is to suppose man a ve^' diScrent being from 
what he imdjy isiVTo jn^yesimh a |}erfn.apencebeneflcial}' (if it 
were posriile,) wgmust have recourse to matter of fimt, and judge’ 
of the rude eiaienf speiety,, not! Wip *be praises rf . trabquil 
iUerati^ but from tt^ narraiiWsof rimm .Wbohavei^njt, through 
a nearer audi better. medium than ikbat of' imatphajion* . There is 
an suguttienf, however, for rimpond^uatt^ w evd, drawn from 
s *? ■ ’ ' ■ .. ,, . ^ -'.the 
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the ignoMttcie'iGrgoodl I by which k is contended, that to teii^ 
men theiir Vtutatioo can be bett^, is to teachihetn that it es bad,;' 
and to destroy that happiness which altehyS resuits froin an if* 
norance that any fteater happiness is withip our -reach: id| 
pains and pleasures are cicariy by comparison ; bat the man de- 
plorable sasage emoys a sufficient contrast of good, to know ihak 
the grosser evils noth which civilization rdscoes him ore evilt^ 
A New.Hollander seldom passes a year without sufiering &ons 
famine ; the small-pox falls upon him like a plague j he dreads 
those calamities, thoa|h he does not know how to avert them ; 
but doubtless, would (ind his happiness increased, if they wers 
averted. Ti> deny this, is to sup()ose that men are' reconciled to' 
evils, because they are inevitable ; and yet hurricanes, earth. ' 
quakes, bodily decay, and death, stand highest in the catalogue 
of human calamities. 

Where civilization gives birth to new comparisons anfavonii. 
able to savage life, with the information that a greater good is 
possible, it generally connects the means of attaining, it. The 
savage no sooner becomes ashamed of his nakedness, than the 
loom is ready to clothe him ; the forge prepares for him more 
perfect tools, when he is disgusted with the awkwardness of his 
own : his weakness is strengthened, and his wants supplied, as 
soon as they arc discovered j and the use of the d^covery is, that 
it enables him to derive from comparison the best reasons for 
present happiness. A man bitrn blind is ignorant of the pleasuses 
of which h^ is deprived. After the restoration of his sight, his 
happiness will be increased from two causes ; — from the delight . 
he experiences at the novel accession of power, and from the con- 
trast he will always be enabled to make between bis two situa- 
tions, long after the pleasure of novelty has ceased. For these 
reasons, it is humane to restore him to sight. 

But, however henelicial to the general interests of mankind 
the civilization of barbarous countries may be considered to be^, 
in this particular instance of it, the interest of Great Britain 
would seem to have been very little consulted. With fanciful 
schemes of universal good, we have no business ro meddle. ' 
Why we are to erect penitentiary houses and prisons at thedis. 
lance of half the diameter of the goble, and to incur the en- 
ormous expeuce of feeding and transporting their inbabitajats 
to, and flit such a distance, it is extremdy difficult to discover.* 
It : certainly is qot from any deficiency of barren ista^s near 
our own coast, nor of uncultivated wast^ in the interior j and 
if we were sufficiently fortunate to be wanting in such gji^ies 
of aecomniodationi we might discover in Canady or the West- 
Indies, or on the ooasi of Afoica, a climate maHgnant enough, 
or a soil sufficiently sterile, to revenge all the injuries which have 

‘ been 
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bieeck on- sock^y by pick*{k>ckeU{ larc^i<|to> ifi4i petty> 

. fi^ic^ij^^Upoa ilj« foun^iya^f a new col^ptjttnd »p<kst^ 

'''M^^^ fi|ny. ctreE^^«n« in^be'o^inianw jiTorde 

.'pie^^ast pret^OT for to donyi^t^ital pnnisb* 

into trlnsp^alibn j and by these meaW r to boidforth a, 
yeiy dapgonmjil^tbou^ eettainly a very nnibilibtbiial,, encoa- 
rageme^ to oi^ees'. And when the histtny of pe colony has 
been at^tiibly perased in the parish o(,jSt Oiles^ the ancient 
ayo^tipp cd' picking. pockets will certainly Ihot become more dis- 
t;ri^ti^e irova the knowledge, -that it may eventnally lead to the 
cMs^^on pSafarm of a thousandacres on therive'r Hawkesbury. 

' ^ce, the benevPleitt Howard attacked our prisons, incarceration 
£ks beodcne not only healthy, but elegant ; and a county.jail is 
-pi^iaely the place to which any pauper might wish to retire to 
'gratify, his' taste for magnificence, as well as for comfort> Upon 
3»e same principle,’ there is some risk that transprirtation will be 
cpniidered as one of the surest roads to honour and to wealth i 
..and!.]d^lt no felon will . hear, a- verdict of * not guilty without 
cno^jeripg.bimself as cut off in the fairest career of prosperity. 
.^^^ fpofisbiy believed, that the colony of Botany Bay unites our . 
.||U)ral and commercial interests, and that u'e shall receive here. . 

pi. ample equivalent, in bales of goods, for all the vices we 
pport. .Unfortunately, tP cxpence we have incurred in found- 
idg^the. colony, will not retard the natural process of its eman. 
PipPptj or prevent the attacks of other nations, who will be as 
.^dPrpB.. of reaping the firuit, as if they had sown the seed. It is 
besides, b^un under every possible di^vantage: it 
d|g!,|p'i,4papt to Iw.long governed, or well defended : it is under. 
piPy 'iiiot by the voluntary association of individuals, but by- 
^J^pippent, and by means of compulsory labour. A nation, 
ppil, ippd, be redundant in capital, that will expend it where^ 
P&Ippes; pa Just* return are so very' small. 

purious consideration, to reflect wbat weare to 
mfyip this coldny when it comes to years of diseittion. . Are 
we to sppid . another hundred millions of money m discovering , 
.ita,atrepgtB> add' to kumbie ourselves again b^re.a fresh set 
P^ashtnjpdiw and Franklins I *the moment after we> have 
im0*p6d auclfi stmous mischief from the e^pe of the. old tU, .> 
^ 'wepc: bi^didg up a yoqng dnb# whom we emnot jren- ; 
ferQcipnil,".j0r. .pore pesre..; :‘If we :ard,%adu41y to ’ 


!as it is iriicirt Pvo^ 

tht 4€gf#e» dT p^iads ai 
wbipfi utey ai»ao take,pl^C!Cj . be. ififletent- , 

'ify fty 'the tvim''itli^tumh'’ be $»j. 
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sanguine i» Yd sq^ipose, that a spirited and commercial people 
would, in spite of the example of America, ever consent to aban< 
dun their sovereignty over an important colony, without a sirug. 
gle. Endless blood and treasure will be exhausted to support a 
tax on kangaroo’s skins ; faithful Cot&nions will go on voting 
fresh supplies to support ijttst and necessary war ; and Newgate, 
then become a quarter of she world, will evince a heroism, not 
.unworthy of tbe great characters by whom she was originally 
peopled. 

The experiment, however, is not less interesting in a moral, be- 
cause it is objectionable in a commercial point of view. It is an 
object of the highest curiosity, thus tt» have the growth of a na- 
tion subjected to our examination ; to trace it, by such faithful 
records, from tbe first day of its existence ; and to gather that 
knowledge of the progress of human affairs, from actual experi- 
ence, which is considered to be only accessible to the conjectured 
reflections of enlightened minds. 

Human nature, under very old governments, is so trimmed, 
and pruned, and ornamented, and Ted into such a variety of fac- 
titious shapes, that we are almost ignorant of the appearance it 
would assume, if it were left more m itself. From such ao ex- 
periment as that now before us, we shall be better able to appre- 
tiate what circumstances of our situation are owing to those per- 
manent laws by which all men are influenced, and what to the 
accidental positions in which we have been placed. New cir- 
cumstances will throw new light upon the effects of our religi- 
ous, political, and oeconomicaT institutions, if we cause them to 
be adopted as models in our rising empire; and if we do not, we 
shall estimate the effects of their presence, by observing those * 
which are produced by their non-existence. 

The history of the colony is at present, however, in its least 
interesting state, on account of the great preponderance of de- 
praved inhabitants, whose crimes and irregularities give a mono- 
tony to tbe narrative, which it cannot lose, till the respectable 
part of the community come to bear a greater proportion to the 
criminal. 

These Memoirs of Colonel Collins resume tbe history of the 
colony from the period at which he concluded it in his former 
volume, September 1796, snd continue it down to August 1801* 
They are <^itten ih the style of a journal, which, though not ' 
the mo^ |gieesd>le mode of conveyii^ information, is certainly 
the most -authentic, and coiUrives to hanj^ the suspidon (and 
most probably the redtiy} of the- intej^ren’^dt of a book».maker— 
a s|>ecies of gentlemen who are how almost ‘become necessary to 
deltyer naval and military' authors iii their litdrwry 'labours, 
tbongh they do not always atone, by drtbograpby andgram- 
; VOL. u. MO. 3. C . , . ' . mat 
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mar^ for the sacrifice of truth and simplicity. Mr Collins’s book 
is written with great plainness and candour : he appears to be a 
man always meaning well ; of good) plain, common sense ; and 
composed of those well- wearing materials^ which adapt a person 
for situations where genius and refinement would only prove a 
source of misery and of error. 

We shall proceed to lay before our readers an analysis of the 
most important matter contained in this volume. 

The natives in the vicinity of Port Jackson stand extremely 
low, in point of civilization, when compared with many other 
savages, with whom the discoveries of Captain Cook have made 
us acquainted. Their notions of religion exceed even that de- 
gree of absurdity which we are led to expect in the creed of a 
barbarous people. In politics, they appear to have scarcely ad- 
vanced beyond fanriilv-government. Huts they have none ; and^ 
in all their economical inventions, there is a rudeness and defi- 
ciency of ingenuity, unpleasant, when contrasted with the in- 
stances of dexterity with which the descriptions and importations 
of our navigators have rendered us so familiar. Their numbers 
appear to us to be very small : A fact, at once, indicative either of 
the ferocity of manners in any people, or more probably of the 
sterility of their country ; but which, in the present instance, 
proceeds from both these causes. 

• Gaining every day, (says Mr Collins) some further knowledge of 
the inhuman Vabits and customs of these people, their bein^ so thinly 
scattered through the country ceased to be a matter of surprise. It was 
almost daily seen, that from some trifling cause or other, they were con- 
tinually living in a state of warfare : to this must be added, their bru- 
tal treatment of their women, who are themselves equally destructive to 
the measure of population, by the horrid and cruel custom of endeavour- 
ing to cause a miscarriage, which their female acquaintance effect by 
pressing the body in such a way, as to destroy the infant in the womb ^ 
which violence not unfrequently occasions the death of the unnatural 
XDother also* To this they have recourse, to avoid the trouble of cariy- 
ing the in&nt about when born, which, when it is very young, or at the 
breast, is the duty of the woman. The operation for this destructive 
purpose is termed Mec-bra. The burying an infant (when at the breast) 
with the mother, if she should die, is another shocking cause of the 
thinness of population among them. The fact, that such an operation 
as the Mee^bra was practised by these wTctchcd people, Ajps communi- 
cated by one of the natives to the principal surgeon ofH^. settlement.’ 
P. 124/— 1S5. 

It is remarkable^ that the same paucity of numbers has been 
observed in every part of New Holland which has hitherto 
been explored ; and yet there is not the smallest reason to^con- 
jectuce that the po|>^iatioa of it has been very recent j nor do 
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the people bear any marks of descent from the inhabitants of 
the numerous islands by which this great continent is surruund" 
ed. The force of population can only be resisted by some great ‘ 
physical evils ; and many of the causes of this scarcitv of" hu- 
man beings, which Mr Collins refers to the ferocity of the na. 
tives, are ultimately referable to the difHcully of support. We 
have always considered this phenomena as a symptom extreme- 
ly unfavourable to the future destinies of this country. It is 
easy to launch out into eulogiums of the fertility of nature in 
particular spots ; but the most probable reason why a country 
that has been long inhabited, is not well inhabited, is, that it is 
not calculated to support many inhabitants without great labour* 
It is difficult to suppose any other causes powerful enough to 
resist the impetuous tendency of man, to obey that mandate for 
increase and multiplication, which has certainly been better ob- 
served than any other declaration of the Divine will ever revealed ■ 
to us. 

There appears to be some tendency to civilization, and some 
tolerable notions of justice, in a practice very similar to our cus- 
tom of duelling ; for duelling, though barbarous in civilized, is 
a highly civilized institution among barbarous people ; and, when 
compared to assassination, is a prodigious victory gained over hu- 
man passions. Whoever kills another in the neighbourhood of 
Botany Bay, is compelled to appear at an appointed day before 
the friends of the deceased, and to sustain the attacks of their 
missile weapons. If he is killed, he is deemed to have met with 
a deserved death j if not, he is considered to havp expiated the 
crime, for the commission of which he was exposed to the danger. 
There is in this institution, a command over present impulses, a 
prevention of secrecy in the gratification of revenge, and a whole- 
some correction of that passion, by the effects of public observa- 
tion, which evince such a superiority to the mere animal passions 
of ordinary savages, and form such a contrast to the rest of the 
history of this people, that it may be considered as altogether an 
anomalous and inexplicable fact. The natives differ very much 
in the progress they have made in the arts of economy. Those to 
the north of Port Jackson evince a considerable degree of ingenui- 
ty and contrivance in the structure of their houses, which arc ren- 
dered quite impervious to the weather, while the inhabitants at 
Port-Jacksou have no houses at all. At Port-Dalrymple, in Van,. 
Diemen’s Land, there was every reason to believe the natives were" 
unacquainted with iheuseofcanoes; a fact extremely embarrassing 
to those who indulge themselves in speculating on the genealogy 
of nations ; because it reduces them to the necessity of supposing 
that the progenitors of this insular people sw'am over from the 
main land, or that they were aboriginal j a species of dilemma, 

which 
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which effectually bars all conjecture upon the intermixture of ndk 
tions. It is painful to learn, that the natives have begun to plun« 
der and rob in so very alarming a manner, that it has been re> 
peatedly found necessary to fire upon them ; and many have, in 
consequence, fallen victims to their rashness. 

The soil is found to produce coal in vast abundance, salt, lime, 
very fine iron ore, timber fit for all purposes, excellent fiaz, and a 
tree, the bark of which is admirably adapted for coidage. The 
discovery of coal (which, by the by, wc do not believe was ever 
before discovered so near the line) is probably rather a disadvan- 
tage than an advantage; because, asitlieseztreroely favourable for 
sea carriage, it may prove to be a cbeaperfuel than wood, and thus 
operate asu^scouragement to the clearing of lands. The soil upon 
the 8ea.coast has not been found to be very productive, though it 
improves in partial spots in the interior. The climate is healthy, in 
spite of the prodigious heat of the summer-months, at which pe- 
riod the thermometer has been observed to stand in the shade at 
107 i and the leaves of garden-vegetables to fall into dust, as if 
they had been consumed with fire. But one of the most insuper- 
able defects in New Holland, considered as the future country of 
a great people, is, tbe want of large rivers penetrating very far 
into the interior, and navigable for small craft. The Hawkes- 
bury, thp largest river yet discovered, is not accessible to boats, 
for more than twenty miles. This same river occasionally rises 
above its-' natural level, to the astonishing height of fifty feet ; 
an^ has swept away, more than once, tbe labours and the hopes 
of the new ^ople exiled to its banks. 

Hie laborious acquisition of any good we have long enjoyed, is 
apt to be forgotten. We walk and talk, and run and read, with- 
out remembering the long and severe labour dedicated to tbecul- 
tivatidn of these powers, tbe formidable obstacles opposed U our 
progress, or the infinite satisfaction with which we overcame themk 
He who Jives among a civilized people, may estimate the labour 
^ whichF‘tociety has been brought into such a state, by reading, 
in diese.i^als of Botany Bay, the account of a whole nation ex- 
erting it^f to new- floor tbe government- house, repair the hospi- 
tal, at build a wooden receptacle for stores. ' Yet tbe time may 
come, when some Botany Bay Tacitus shall record the crimes of 
;-jBaj^pevor lineally descended from a London pick pocket, or paint 
.tAqi^our with which be has led bisNew- Hollanders intothe heart 
(%ina. ^ At that period, when the Grand Labma is sending to 
auwteate alliance; when the spice-islands, are purchasing peace 
with nutmegs ; when entumbus tributes of green t^^ahd nankeen 
' are wafted into Port- Jackson, janid landed on the keys of Sidney^ 

. who w-hl.eyer nhwmber,: t|ult:'fhe sawing of. a few planks, anH 

’ " the,;.; 
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the knocking together a few nails, were such a serious trial of 
the enemies and resources of the nation ? 

The Government of the colony, afler enjoying some little re* 
spite firom this kind of labour, has begun to turn its attention to 
the coarsest and most necessary species of manufactures, for which 
their wool appears to be extremely well adapted. The state of 
stock in the whole settlement, in June 1801, was about 7000 
sheep, 1 300 head of cattle, 350 horses, and 5000 hogs. There 
were under cultivation at the same time, between 9 and 10,000 
acres of com. Three years and a half before this, in December 
1797, the numbers were as follows — Sheep, 3500 ; cattle, 350; 
horses, 100 ; bogs, 4300 ; acres of land in cultivation, 4000. 
The temptation to salt pork, and sell it for Government store, is 
probably the reason why the breed of hogs has been so much 
kept under. The encrease of cultivated lands between the two 
periods is prodigious. It appears, (p. 319) that the whole 
number of convicts imported between January 1788, and June 
1801, (a period of thirteen years and a halt), has been about 
5000, of whom 1157 were females. The total amount of the 
population on the continent, as well as at Norfolk island, amoun> 
ted, June 1801, to 6500 persons : of these, 766 were children 
Wn at Port Jackson. In the returns from Norfolk island, chil- 
dren are not discriminated from adults. Let us add to the im- 
ported population of 5000 convicts, 500 free people, which (if 
we consider that a regiment of soldiers has been kept up there) is 
certainly a very small allowance j then, in thirteen years and a 
half, the imported population has increased (uily by two thir. 
teentfas. . If we suppose that somethihg more than a fifth of the 
free people wefe women, this will make the total of women 
1 370 j of whom we may fairly presume, that 800 were capable 
of child bearing ; and if we suppose the children, of Norfolk is- 
land to bear the same proportion to the adults as at Port>Jack- 
son, their total number at bpth settlements will be 913 : — ^a state 
of infantine population which certainly does not justify the very 
high eulogiums which have been made on the fertility of the fe- 
male sex in the climate of New Holland. 

The Governor, who appears on all occasions to be an extreme- 
ly well-disposed man, is not quite so conversant in the best writ- 
ings on political economy as we could wish ; and indeed (though 
such knowledge would be extremely serviceable to the interests 
which this Romulus of the Southern Pole is superintending), it 
is rather unfair to exact from a superiniendant of pick>pocketd, 
that he should be a philosopher. In the I8tb page, we naye't 
. following information respecting the price of labour : 

' ■"* Seme representadons hamng been made to the Goyemor fifom 
die setUen in difierent parts of tb^colpny, purporting, ^t -^e wages 
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demanded by the free labouring people, whom they had oceadon to 
hire, was so exorbitant as to run away with the greatest part of the pro- 
fit of their farms, it was recommended to them to appoint quarterly meet- 
ings among themselves, to be held in each district, for the purpose of 
act r ling the rate of wages to labourers in every different kind of work ^ 
that, ro this end, a wriuen agreement should be entered into, and sub- 
scrioed by each settler, a breach of wliicb should be punished by a pe- 
nal ly, to be fixed by the general opinion, and made recoverable in a 
couri of civil judicature. It was recommended to them to apply this 
forfeiture to the common benefit ; and they were to transmit to the head- 
qu rters a copy of their agreement, with the rate of wages which they 
should from time to time establish, for the Govemor^s information \ hold- 
ing their first meeting as early as possible.* 

And again, at p. 24, the following arrangements on that bead 
are enacted : 


* In pursuance of the order w^hich was issued in January last, recom- 
mending the settlers to appoint meetings, at which they should fix the 
rate of wages that it might be proper to pay for the different kinds of la- 
bour which their farms should require, the settlers had met and submit- 
ted to the Governor the several resolutions that they had entered into, 
by which he was enabled to fix a rate that he conceived to be fair and 
equitable between the farmer and the labourer. 

^ The following prices of labour were now established, viz. 

f). S • ^9 


* Felling forest timber, per acre^ 

Do* in brush ground, do 
Burning off open ground, do 
Do. brush ground, do 
Breaking up new ground, do 
cupping fresh ground, do 
Chipping in wheat, do 
Breaking up stubble or corn ground, l|d. per rod, 
or do 

Planting Indian com, do 
Hillii^ do' do 

Reaping wheat, do 

^r^mg do, per bushel, do 
Pulling and husking Indian corn, per bushel • . 
Splitting paling of seven feet long^ per hundred 
Do. of five feet long, do • 

Sawing plank, do 

Ditcl^g per rod, three feet wide and three feet deep 
Caniage of wheat, per bushel, per mile' • 

^ Do. Indian com, neat ' ' • • 

: Nearly wages for labour, wifh bq^ • 

^agos per week, with provirions, consuUng of 4 lib* 
' of salt pork, or 6 libf of iresh, and SHI lib. o wheat, 
ifith vegetables • • 


0 9 
0 10 

1 5 
1 10 
1 4 
0 12 
0 7 


0 

0 

0 

0 

O 

0 

O 

10 


0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 


0 16 8 
0 7 0 
0 7 
0 10 
0 0 
0 
3 
1 
7 


0 10 
0 2 
0 3 
0 O 


0 6 0 
A 
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St 

A d«y*s wages, with board . . 0 10 

Do. vnthoHt bmrd . . 0 2 6 

A govemmenMnan allowed to officers or settlers in their 

own time . * . 0 0 10 

Price of an axe . . .020 

New steeling dos . ' . 0 0 6 

A new hoe • « * 0 19 

A sickle . . . 0 1 .,6 

Ifire of a boat to carry grain, per day . 0 5 8 

* The settlers were reminded, that, in order to prevent any kind of 
dispute between the master and servant, when they should have occarion 
to hire a man for any length of rime, they would find it most conveni* 
ent to engage him for a quarter, half>year, or year, and to make their 
agreement in writing ; on which, should any dispute arise, an appeal 
to the magistrates would settle it.* 

This is all very bad ; and if the Governor had cherished th^ 
intention of destroying the colony, he could have done nothing 
more detrimental to its interests. The high price of labour \% 
the very corner-stone on which the prosperity of a new colony 
depends. It enables the poor man to live with ease ; and is the 
strongest incitement to population, by rendering children rather 
a source of riches than of poverty. If the same difficulty of 
subsistence existed in ne w countries as in old, it is plain that the 
progress of population would be equally slow in each. The 
very circumstat.ces which causes the difference is, that, in the 
latter, there is a competition among the labourers to be employ- 
ed ; and, in the former, a competition among the occupiers of 
land to obtain labourers. In the one, land is scarce, and men 
plenty ; in the other, men are scarce, and land is plenty. To 
disturb this natural order of things (a practice Injurious at all 
times,) must be particularly so, where the predominaj^t disposi. 
tion of the colonists is an aversion to labour, producecKby a long 
course of dissolute habits. In such case, the high prices of la- 
bour, which the Governor was so desirous of abating, bid fair, 
not only to increase the agricultural prosperity, bpt to effect the 
moral reformation of the colony. We.observe the same unfor- 
tunate ignorance of the elementary principles of commerce, in 
the attempts of the Governor to reduce the prices of the Euro- 
pean commodities, by bulletins and authoritative interference, as 
if there were any other mode of lowering the price of an article 
(while the demand continues the same) but by increasing its 
quantity. The avaricious love of gain, which is so feelingly de- 
plored, appears to us a principle which, in able hands, might be 
guided to the most salutary purposes. The object is to encourage 
the love of labour, which is Wst encouraged by the love of mo- 
ioey. We have very great doubts on the policy of reserving 

,C4 . ■ • the 
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the ^est timber on the estates as government* timber. Such a re- 
servation would probably operate- as a check upon the clearing of 
lands without attaining the object desired ; for the timber) in- 
stead of being immediately cleared) would be slowly destroyed) 
by the neglect or malice of the settlers whose lands it incuroner- 
ed. Timber is such a drug in new countries) that it is at any 
time to be purchased for little more than the labour of cutting. 
To secure a supply of it by vexatious and invidious laws, is sure* 
ly a work of supererogation and danger. .The greatest -evil which 
the government has yet had to contend with is, the inordinate 
use of spirituous liquors ; a passion which puts the interests of 
agriculture at variance with those of morals : for a dram.drinker 
will consume as much coni) in the form of alcohol, in one day, 
as would supply him with bread for three ; and thus, by his 
inceS) opens an admirable market, to the industry of a new set- 
tlement. The only mode we believe of encountering this evil, is 
by deriving from it such a revenue as will not admit of smug- 
gling. Beyond this, it is almost invincible by authority ; and is 
probably to becuredonly by the progressive refuement of manners. 

To evince the increasing commerce of the settlement, a list is 
subjoined of one hundred and forty ships which have arrived there 
since its tirst foundation ; forty only of which were from England. 
The colony at Norfolk Island is represented to be in a very de- 
plorable situation, and will most probably be abandoned for one 
about to be formed on Van Diemen’s Land*, though the capital 
defect of the former settlement has been partly obviated, by the 
discovery of a harbour for small craft. 

The most important and curious information contained in this 
volume, is the discovery of straits which separate Van Diemen’s 
Land (^hitherto^:on8idered as its southern extremity) from New 
Holland. For this discovery we are indebted to Mr Bass,- a sur- 
geon, after wliom the straits have been named, and who was led 
to a suspicion of their existence by a prodigious swell which he 
observeujo set in from the westward, at the mouth of the open- 
ing which he had reached on a voyage of discovery, prosecuted 
in a common whale-boat. To verify this suspicion, he proceeded 
i^i^wards in a vessel of'Sd tons, accompanied by Mr Flinders, a 

naval 


* It. is sgigular -that Government are not more desirous of pushing 
their settlements rather to the north, than the south of Port-Jack* 
son. The soil and climate woidd probably improve, in the latitude 
nearer the equator j and settlemo^ m that pontion would be morecen* 
tiguout to our lodisQ coioniesr 
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naval gentleman ; and, entering the straits bet^veen the la- 
titudes of 39** and 4(y south, actually circuniiiavigated Van 
Diemen’s Land. Mr Bass’s ideas ot the importance or this dis- 
covery, we shall give from his narrative, as reported by Mr 
Collins. 

* The most prominent advantage which seemed likely to accrue to 
the settlement from this discovery was, the expediting of the passage 
from the Cape of Good Hope to Port-Jackson v although a line 
drawn from the Cape to 44^ of South latitude, and to tl^e longitude of 
the South Cape of Van Diemen's Land, would not sensibly diner from 
one drawn to the latitude of 40^, to the same longitude \ yet it must be 
allowed, that a ship will be four degrees nearer to Port- Jackson in the 
latter situation, than it would be in the former. But there is, perhaps, a 
greater advantage to be gained by making a passage through the strait, 
than the mere saving of four degrees of latitude along the coast. The 
major part of the ships that have arrived at Port- Jackson have met with 
N. £• winds, on opening the sea round the South Cape, and Cape PiUar, 
and have been so much retarded by them, that a fourteen*days passage 
to the port is reckoned to be a fair one, although the difference of latitude 
is but ten degrees, and the most prevailing winds at the latter place are 
from S £. to S. in summer, and from W. S. W. to S. in winter. If, 
by going through Bass Strait, these N. £• winds can be avmded, which 
in many cases would probably be the case, there is no doubt but a week 
or more would be gained by it j and the expence, with the wear and 
tear of a ship for one week, are o^^ects to most owners, more especially 
when freighted with convicts by die run. 

* This strait likewise presents another advantage. From the preva- 

lence of the N. £• and easterly winds off the South Cape, many sup- 
pose that a passage may be made from thence to the westward, cither to 
the Cape of Good i iope, or to India ; but the fear of the great un- 
known bight between the South Cape and the S. W. Cape of Lewen^s 
Land, lying in about 35^ south and 113^ east, has hitherto prevented 
the trial being made. Now, the strait removes a p^rt of this danger, 
by presenting a certain place of retreat, should a gale oppose itselt to 
the ship in the first part of the essay ; and, should the wind come at 
S. W,, she need not fear making a good stretch to the W. N. W., which 
course, if made good, is within a few degrees of going clear of all. 
There is, besides. King George the Third's Sound, discovered by Cap- , 
tain Vancouver, situate in the latitude of 35^ 05' south, and longitude 
11$° li^ east } and it is to be hoped, that a few years will disclose many 
others upon the coast, as well as the confirmation or futility of the con- , 
jefiure. that a still larger than Bass Strait dismembers New Holland' 
p. 192. 193. ' X 

We learn from a note subjoined to this passage, that, in order 
to verify or refute this conjecture, of the existence of other im. 

portant 
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E ortant inlets on the west coast of New Holland, Captain Flinders 
fs sailed with two ships under his command, ancl is said to be 
accompanied by several professional men of considerable ability. 

Such are the most important contents of Mr Collins’s book, 
the style of which we very much approve, because it appears to 
he written by himself j and we must repeat again, that nothing 
can be more injurious to the opinion the public will form of the 
sntbenticity of a book of this kind, than the suspicion that it has 
been trick’d out and embellished % other hands. Such men, to 
be sure, have existed as Julius Ctesar; but, in general, a correct 
and elegant style is hardly attainable by those who have passed 
their lives in action ; and no one has such a pedantic love of good 
writing, as to prefer mendacious finery to rough and ungramma* 
tical truth- The events which Mr Collins's book records, we 
bave read with great interest. There is a charm in thus seeing 
villages, and churches, and farms, rising from a wilderness, 
where civilized man has never set his foot since the. creation of 
the world. The contrast between fertility and barrenness, popu> 
lation and solitude, activity and indolence, fill the mind with 
the pleasing images of happiness and increase. Man seems to 
move in his proper sphere, while he is thus dedicating the powers 
of bis mind and body to reap those rewards which the bountiful 
Author of all things has assigned to his industry. Neither is it 
any common enjoyment, to turn ^r a while from the memory 
of those distractions which have so recently agitated the 01(1 
World ; and to reflect, that its very horrors and crimes may have 
thns prepared a long (era of opulence and peace fur a people yet 
involved in the womb of time. 


Art. III. The Life of Poggto Bracciolini. By the Reverend 
William Shepherd. Printed for Caddcll and Davies, London. 
4to. pp. 487.. Liverpool, 1802. 


T he too splendid reputation which the * Life of Lorenzo de 
Medicis' acquired for its author, has attracted, as might 
natorally be expected, a crowd of candidates of fame in the same 
department of literature. The history of the revival of letters, 
and the memoirs of those who, by their labours, rescued from ab> 
solute destruction the monuments of ancient science and art, bad 
hitherto beln little.handled, except in the pedantic productions of 
the schools ; but the approbation s«> lavishly bestowed by the 
public upon Mr Roscoe’s finished perfpitnance,. soon created 
' fage for dilating and embelliship^ ih', imitation of him, a 
which, in its first aspect,' assumes so classical aniur. , " ‘ 
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portance and dignity of these researches have been greatly over* 
rated ; and authors of very inferior talents have presumed upon 
their laborious industry, in attempting works which can be re- 
commended to public esteem, almost solely by felicity of execu- 
tion. An inundation of barbarous names, attached to accounts 
of civil commotions in the petty states of Italy, or the more firi- 
volous, and therefore more violent dissensions of polemics, is 
poured before the public, as important history, or valuable learn* 
ing. The enlightened and scientific philosopher of the present day 
is called upon to peruse the annals of an ignorant or superstitious 
age, to study the etTusions of scholastic ostentation, and to en- 
large his understanding, by contemplating the exploits of monks, 
in plundering half-demolished libraries, and {cleansing their 
mouldy treasures. Even though the private histories, of some of 
the scholars which those ages produced, had been eminently strik- 
ing or diversified, the scanty materials which remain to this day 
are insufficient to display them with advantage. Dry details, in- 
terspersed with trifling incidents and silly stories, are eked out 
into expensive works; which. are, however, recommended to 
the taste and judgment of a very large class of readers, by the 
beauty of the typography, and the vast expanse of margin. 

That the revival of learning in the fifteenth century is an in- 
teresting subject in itself, and that, as an epoch in the history 
of man, it is deserving of contemplation, w'e very readily ad- 
mit. The reflecting mind, too, may perhaps with pleasure turn 
back from the violent political distractions of the present period, 
to repose upon those remote histories and events, when the 
daw.n uf science seemed to promise that the prosperity of nations 
would now be advanced upou the most enlightened principles, 
and their tranquillity secured upon the firmest foundations. But 
these speculations, however amusing, are ofinferior moment, and 
productive of little advantage. It is not from the barbarous ages 
of the Medicis’ that improvements in the modern art of govern- 
ment, or the principles of modern policy, are to be derived. 
Nor is it in those dark and superstitious periods, that we are to 
search for models of imitation, either in public or in private 
life. The memoirs of the doubts and difnculties, the vicissi- 
tudes of perplexity and illumination, incident to a host of 
closeted pedants and a few scholars, cannot be accounted very 
dignified subjects for the pen of the modem historian. They 
are barren both of instruction and entertainment, and are at 
best fitted only to amuse the antiquary ct the dilettante. Even 
the political history of the fifteenth century is scarcely worthy 
of study, as it consists merely of a shccession of civil and eccle. 
liastical dissensions, tedious by the uniformity of their aspect. 
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ind uninstructive from the rare occurrence of great counsels^ or 
goeat events. And> assuredly, they who have beheld the tre* 
mendous convulsions, and dgantic revolutions, which late years 
)iave brought forth, cannotbut look down with an indifiference, 
mingled perhaps with contempt, upon the petty disputes of popes 
and cardinals. 

The work under review merits a considerable share of the cen- 
sure we have bestowed upon those productions in general, which 
over>rate the characters and exploits of the restorers of learning. 
It challenges censure, too, as a performance (for which there 
were few materials of interesting biography, or instructive his- 
tory) eked out by tedious detail of pontifical and state affairs, 
in which the subject of the memoirs had little concern, and 
from which the reader can derive little amusement. In truth, 
Foggio Bracciolini does not form the striking figure of the work ; 
nor does his history show, that he was peculiarly distinguished 
above the other scholars of the revival. Though he filled an im- 
portant public office, he rarely appears active in public life ; and, 
amidst the distractions of a turbulent period, he seems to have 
indulged himself in a prudent or contemptible quietude. The 
scanty records of his private life are hardly sufficient to keep alive 
the interest of the reader in his personal affairs, through so long 
a narration and so crowded a detail of popes and prelates. The 
points of view in which Poggio most engages our attention, and 
solicits our admiration, are in his industrious and successful la- 
bours, as a Restorer of letters, and in bis learning and classical 
accomplishments as a Scholar. To his skill and assiduity we 
are indebted for the preservation of some of the most valuable 
productions of the Roman authors. His searches for antient 
manuscripts and precious reliques were attended with singular 
good fortune : and his zeal in the cause, highly meritotious in 
himself, promoted in no small degree the useful exertions of 
others-. He was likewise active in disseminating amongst his 
countrymen the love of literature ; and persevered in his own 
studies to the last period of a very long life. As a scholar, Pog- 
^o certainly merits high encomiums j and the more so, that in 
an age when classical feaming was not very easy of acquisition, 
and when bigotry atid pedantry were the ordinary produce of 
the closet, he contrived to accomplish himself in aJJ the depart- . 
ments of literature, and to imbibe in some degree the liberal 
spirji^ ||is ancient masters. 

Bbt our author seemsjo have cherished a venetatlop for the 
subject of bis memoirs, which neither bis talents, nor the ser- 
vices which he rendered to the world, can authorise. The 
plundering of monastic libraries, the searching collections olf 

manuscripts 
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manuscripts mouldering under heaps of ruins, and the discd- 
vering those lights whum have since illuminated a great portion 
of the globe, sound as mighty exploits in the ears of the vul* 
gar and superficial. Even the cultivated admirer of Old Rome 
views with fond partiality those achievements, gilded as they are 
by the distance of four centuries. But, in truth, the talents re« 
quired and exercised in these occupations are of no very high 
order : nor, at the same time, are we to consider Poggio and 
his associates as possessed of some rare and transcendent endow, 
ments, which peculiarly enabled them to effect the restoration 
of letters. That event must be * considered as a step in the 
natural history of man,' to which the preceding circumstances ' 
of progressive improvement and growing curiosity had led the 
way, and which must have developed itself about this period, 
had Poggio and his circle of classical compeers directed their 
labours to other objects. We have deemed it proper to premise 
these remarks, that the nature and importance of those studies, 
which it is at present a good deal the fashion to exalt, may be 
fairly estimated, and the rank w'hich they are entitled to hold 
duly ascertained. It is high time to arrest the progress of that 
rage, which has a rapid tendency to pervert the judgment, and 
debauch the taste of a very large class of readers, admirers, and . 
critics. Let the press no longer groan under a weight of useless 
lumber, treasured up as valuable knowledge, and of absurd a. 
necdotes, collected and preserved as precious reliques. The 
manes of the departed restorers have long ago been appeased, 
by the ample tributes of applause w hich all ages have paid to 
their labours. Let us not, in the nineteenth century, deify 
monks of the fifteenth, when the present age furnishes subjects 
infinitely more worthy of those immortal honours. 

* Poggio, the son of Guccio Braccioliui, was bom in the year 
1380, at Tf^rranuova, a small town situated in the territory of the 
republic of Florence, not far from Arezzo.* After informing 
us, by a pompous circumlocution, that nothing is known of bis 
grandfather, tne author proceeds to relate, that from his father 
(^who exercised the office of notary) Poggio ' inherited no ad* 
vantages of rank or fortune.’ It is probable, therefore, that he 
was induced to enter upon his literary pursuits, as the road both 
to emolument and distinction. He studied at Florence, and af. 
terwards at Rome, with ardour and success. And he appears 
early to have distinguished himself, by the amiableness of his dis- 
positions, and by the warmth and sincerity of his friendships. 
The first and second chapters of this work present us with few 
particulars of his life. The hero of the piece is thrown into the 

back- 
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back><ftiinid, to itiake way for a long succession of contending 
jNHttifi and fectious detnagocues. In the latter chapter, how- 
ever, some amends is made, oy the introduction of two very in- 
teresting epistles, or rather essays of Poggio’s : one describing 
the customs and amusements of iBaden, a German watering.place 
. in the neighbourhood of the Rhine ; the other, reciting an ac- 
count of the trial, or rather the impeachment, conviction, and 
execution of Jerome of Prague. Both compositions display con- 
siderable powers : the former exhibits an elegant, cheerful, and 
versatile mind ; the. latter, a liberal spirit and manly understand, 
ing. The next chapter details his industrious and successful/ 
searches for ancient MSS., the invaluable remains of Roman 
learning. Assisted by some friends equally zealous with himself, 
he broi^ht to light a complete copy of Quintilian, part of the 
Argonautics of Valerius Flaccus, and Asconius Pedianus*8 com- 
ment on Eight of Cicero’s orations. He discovered, in the course 
of various journics, many of Cicero’s orations, * the poem ofSilips 
Italicus, Lactantius’s treatise deira Dei, et opificio hominis, Vege- 
tius de re mlitari. Nonius Marcellus, Ammianus Marcellinus, 
Lucretius, Columella, and Tertullian.* Poggio likewise sent 
Nicolas of Treves upon journics of research to the monasteries 
of Germany and he had the good fortune to bring back with 
'him Twelve of the Comedies of Plautus, and afragment of Au- 
lus Gellius. At this period, many scholars were engaged in 
the same pursuit ; and, in the course of a very short time, was 
effected the most astonishing revolution in literature and civiliz- 
ation that the world had ever witnessed. 

It appears from the narration, that Poggio, like most literary 
adventurers, met with the vicissitudes of prosperous and adverse 
fortune ; that he was happy in the patronage and assistance of 
some great men, and harassed by the discouragements of o- 
thers. About the year 1418, Poggio paid a visit to Eng- 
land, by invitation from Beaufort, at that time Bishop of Win. 
Chester. Our author conducts his hero thither in great state, 
and sensibly sympathises in the mortification which he ex. 
perienced at the indifferent reception he met with from that 
ambitious and intriguing prelate. The author here takes the 
opportunity of digressing upon the causes of the ignorance and 
barbarism which prevailed in England at that period j and then 
returns with Poggio to Italy; not, however, without duly ap-' 
prizing ihe reader, * that of the incidents of his journey, no 
record appears in his works.* The incidents thrown in, to 
relieve the barrenness of this chapter, are, a tale about a mis. 
tress, (which did not merit relation, either by the singularity 
of the circumstances, or the coonecdop. ivhichit holds witli the 

main. 
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main subject j) and a jest upon an Irish 8ea>captain, the merit of 
which we have not been able to discover. The latter, however, 
is introduced with a mock-heroic gravity, under the sanction of 
Poggio’s authority, who had inserted it in his memorable work, 
entitled Facetue, 

The year 1420 witnessed the final settlement of the dissensions 
and contests respecting the pontificate. In Martin the Fifth, all 
parties agreed to recognize the true successor to the Papal throne. 
About this time, Poggio was advanced by Cardinal St Eusebius 
to the office of Secretary. Our author next represents Poggio 
as exercising the amiable office of mediator and peacemaker be- 
tween Leonardo Aretino and Niccolo Niccoli ; in which, after 
infinite pains he is at last successful. In the year 1439 , he of> 
fered to public notice his first literary production, a * Didogue 
on Avarice,* which seems to possess considerable merit. In an 
age of bigotted reverence for every one who pmfessed sanctity, 
and of jealousy and fear of whatever tended to weaken the super^ 
stitious prejudices of the day, the man who boldly arraigned the 
vices of the clergy, and pursued the voluptuous and selfish monks 
into their cloistered retreat, fur the purpose of exposing their 
enormities, merited no mean praise ; and to these was Poggio 
fairly entitled. His situation gave him ample opportunities of 
witnessing the criminal indulgences and excesses which were 
practised by men habited in the garb of religion, and professing 
abstemiousness of life, and austerity of manners ; and, in oppo- 
sition to the earnest and repeated entreaties of his more prudent 
friends, he embraced every opporiuuily of fearlessly expressing 
his detestation of them. 

The fifth chapter contains a long and not very interesting de- 
tail of the contentions carried on between Pope Eugenius IV and 
the Council of Basil, headed by -Angelotto, Cardinal of St Mark. 
In the end, Eugenius is forced from his throne, and obliged to 
fly to Ilofence ; w'hcther Poggio, in attempting to follow him, is 
captured, and for some time detained in conmiement. By the 
payment of a ransom, which his pecuniary circumstances ren- 
dered very oppressive, be is set free, and, finally, accomplishes 
his retreat to Florence. Poggio’s residence in Florence natural- 
ly introduces some account of the illustrious family of Medicis. 
And our author quits this subject to detail a fierce quarrel and 
lampoon war which took place between Poggio and Filcifo, iii 
which they seem to have vied with each other in inveqting false- 
hoods of the blackest nature, and in disgracing their pages by the 
most malevolent, indecent, and filthy calumnies, Filelfo, who 
’ was a public teacher, appears not to have been destitute of ta- 
lents, but scurrilous and inveterate to the last degree. A long 
extract is quoted from his satire, aad translated in a style which 

does 
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does too dauch honour to the original. Pog^o M^as content to 
reply in prose ; and the contest between two of the inOst learned 
men of the age, was thus conducted, no doubt, to the amuse* 
zi^t'of their cont^poraries, but to the lasting disgracr^of both, 
parties with posterity. ■ ^ 

In theseventh chapter, <wr author conducts into rhtreat, some- 
what too pompously and pathetically, a man who ^oes not ap- 
pear ever to have greatfy distinguished himsejf m puhlic life. 
I>om the preceding part of his history, the reader would natura ly 
conclude, that the greatest part of Poggio's time had been d^ ' 
voted to his studies, or to bis searches fir MSS. in monaster!^ 
and secluded places. His retirement to a villa which be .pur- 
chased in the delightful district of Valdamo, might therefore 
have been announced with less parade, as it was indeed only a 
continuation of his very private life. The taste and curiosity of 
Poggio had led him to pay considerable attention to statuary ; 
and in his travels, be had not neglected to procure some fine spe* 
clroens of ancient skill in this art. His mansion and gardens 
were adorned by an elegant distribution of busts and statues ; 
and it seemed his favourite object to draw together all the literati 
of his day, to admire his collection, and to enjoy the pleasures 
of classical conversation. 

To this account of Poggio’s occupations, succeeds the detail 
of his marriage, which confers on him no new title to praise, 
and the recital of which borders ipon the disgusting. It is suf- 
ficient to say, that, at ihe age ot fifty five, be married a young 
lady of honourable family in her eighteenth year ; and that to this 
alliance he sacrificed a mistress, by whom he had twelve sons 
and two daughters, and set aside a bull of legitimacy, which be 
hiul procured for them, in order that they might be enabled to 
inherit bis fortune. This anecdote is certainly the principal fea- 
ture of his private life i and we are inclined to think it a sufiicitmt 
proof that such a life need not have been recorded. Hot lonj af- 
ter this event (1437), his friend Niccolo Niccoli died, and Pog- 
gto composed and published his funeral eulogium- 1'he extracts 
'Which the author presents to the reader, exhibit some eloquence 
and pathos. 

The eighth chapter is almost entirely taken up bv a tedious 
rebital of the dissensions between tbe .Greek and the Boman 
churches, and between the PoDtifir Eugenius and the duke 
of Milan, sit concludes with the cursory review of a literary 
performance of Poggio’s, * A Dialogue on Nobility.' Lorenzo 
deMediqjsand Niccolo Niccoli . are the interlocutors, and the 
scene of the discussion u laid in Poggio's gardens. Such 3rg^ 
mehts appear at the pteseat day t^mg and unimportant. To ^ 

. ascertain. 
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ascertain the precise meaning of the word nohilHyt (upon which ; 
the principal part of the discussion rested,) a term which varies 
with the customs of every different nation, if it were possible, 
would be useless ; and to dispute whether it might to signify pre. 
eminence in wealth, power or virtue, is to quibble upon what, 
all are agreed, that the highest species of nobility unites all the 
three. Any subject, however, may, to a well-furnished mind, 
afford occasion for the display of taste, sentiment, and even a- 
cutencss. But what shall we say of the dilettante, who could 
seriously compose a formal dissertation on the question, ‘ Wbe* 
ther the master of a feast ought to thank his guests for the ho- 
nour of their company, or whether the guests should express 
their gratitude to their host for his hospitality ?* p. 448. We 
agree with our biographer, that this must have been a very 
* ivtamskaV manner of person. 

The ninth and tenth chapters conduct the reader through a 
series of pontifical and stale affairs. Poggio, as we before observ- 
ed, never appears in the fore ground of the picture. A circum- 
stance which induces the readier either to lower his estimation of 
the subject, or to censure the author of his life, for interweaving 
with private biography, so great a mass of public and irrelevant 
matter. It is improbable, how'cver, that Poggio took a more ac- 
tive part in state-business, than the scanty materials of his his- 
tory enable us now to ascertain. In the latter of these chapters* . 
are many extracts from his occasional compositions, translated 
with our author’s usual felicity, several of which are interesting 
and amusing. 

The concluding chapter commences with Poggio’s elevation to 
the Chancellorship of Florence, A. D. ? 453. At the same time, 
he was chosen one of the Priori degli arti. 'I'hcSe offices he 
held till his death, which happened on the 30th of October 1459, 
He continued, even in his very old age, that unremitting assidui- 
ty in his studies which he had all along pursued ; and seems to 
have concluded his career iu the dignified possession of univer-. 
sal respect, and in the tranquil enjoyment of social and domestic 
comforts. His last literary production was a History of Flo- 
rence, a work of some value, and in high esteem amongst his 
countrymen. • . , 

Upon the whole, we are of opinion, that the * Life of Poggio 
Bracciolini' displays some ingenuity, and powers of composition* 
,.To the mere English reader, however, it cannot he very interest* 

‘ jng or instructive, as the narration is not sufikiently diversified 
' . to amuse, nor the political history sufficiently important to en. 
lighten. £v^ for the perusal of the scholar, it is in many parts 
^j^mderoiUB ; a fault tiot Solely proceeding firon) the nature of the 
‘-..j|hhjfpt, but in a very great measure, resting with the author. 
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who has injudiciously swelled into a quarto, materials that would 
have better suited the size of a small octavo We have to re* 
gret, that the author did not introduce into his work more spe> 
cimens of Poggio’s Laiin compositions, and some of his Italian, 
which, however, we know nothing about. 

^ Of Mr Shepherd's style, we hardly know what judgment to 
give. It is, for the most part, elegant and classical ; but too 
much laboured, and in many places ludicrously pompous upon a 
trivial subject, or a hackneyed sentiment. For instances of these, 
we refer the reader particularly to pages 476.477. Many similar 
specimens of false taste may be found scattered throughout the 
performance. Some of these are so amusing, that we cannot 
forbear gratifying our readers with a sample, while we suppress 
many examples of dullness, which could only fatigue and disetust. 

In p. 475 , we are introduced to the author of the * of 
Lore,’ under the title of the ‘ Amiable Ovid ' Unless this epi- 
thet is a wretched pun, (imitated, perhaps, from Poggio’s Jest- 
• book,) it is ludicrously false. This jest-book of Poggio, in- 
deed, frequently appears in Mr Shepherd’s narrative, and is the 
occasion of an elaborate and impassioned defence of jest-books in 
general. In the following passage, the *Janci/ is mi^taken for 
the diaphragm or the epiglottis, or whatever part of the body is 
the seat of laughter ; and a book is curiously termyd the ‘ repre- 
sentative* of its author. It would have been more intelligible, 
though less uncommon, to have called it ‘ the work of its au- 
thor.’ 

* The idle and the dtKsipaled are [)lea.sed with a sally of hilarity, 
which gives a stimulus to their fancy : and they who are habituated 
to study, or wbo are fatigued by the more weighty concerns of life, ai« 
happy to enjoy an opportunity of occasional relaxation. As a vehicle of 
sentiment, a book may be considered as the representative of- its au- 
thor ) and in a world of anxiety and trouble, he who is endued with the 
happy talent of causing the wrinkle of care to give place W the pleasing 
convulsion of mirth, will find few circles of society in which he is not a 
welcome guest.* p. 446.-'?; 

In the passage immediately following, we meet with a gro- 
tesque and fantastic group of portraits. ^ * Poggio amts a tiirust 
at Filelfo* — in a tale. At this ridiculous pass, ‘ gravity,* who 
happens to be on the spot, * has her steady countenance visibly 
disturbed,* aud her ‘ relative strictest severity* falls a * smilijig* ' 
at the * iyddical(^ pvt to which Poggiojs -stroke is directed. 
Filelfo, in bis distress, is introduced invoking a being whose ex- . 
istence is entirely new tp us — the Muse of Satire; and the 
friends of both, these * redoubted champions' then interfere to 
jsake up the matter. 
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In p. 277* pur author gives us a parallel between prose and 
poetical invective. The former* he ingeniously terms ‘ a pon- 
derous mace, the unmanageable weight of which is the best se- 
curity of him at whom the blow is aimed.' We do not desire 
Mr Shepherd to read Hottoman’s /Vmitribonianus ; but we envy 
him the pleasure that awaits him, when he shall have the curio- 
sity to turn from the age of Eugenius IV. to the times of George 
Ilf., and take a look at * the ponderom maces’ which Wilkes and 
Junius aimed at the devoted heads of the Butes, the Graftons, 
and the Bedfords. 

With the indecent detail of pages 266-7 and 8, executed by no 
necessity, and redeemed by no spark of genius or merit of any 
species, we have been so disgusted, that we entreat the Reverend 
author (if his work shall see another edition) to veil, in some 
foreign tongue, so odious a collection of images, if he cannot 
prevail upon himself to cleanse his page of them altogether. 

The whole of p. 235 attd 6, is absurdly pompous and empty. 
The following exclamation is not very novel ; yet we really do 
not remember ever having seen it in a book before. * How 
frequently do events demonstrate the fallaciousness of human 
expectations !’ 

In p. 108 , the author is prompted, evidently by the same love 
of truth which dictated the last sentence, to inform us, that ^ a 
mind irritated by disappointment and disgrace, is but ill prepared 
to bear with patience the lashes of satyric wit.’ Perhaps the most 
delicate pai;t of the historian's task is, the skilful introduction of 
those general observations which at once diversify the narrative, 
and smooth the diflerent joinings of its parts. But, alas I such 
observations as Mr Shepherd’s, though abundantly general, and 
unquestionably true, tend only to render the narration more 
heavy ; they are as little worthy of enunciation, as the facta 
which they connect are deserving of record ; they preserve, in- 
deed, that unbroken consistency of insipidity, which the weary 
reader of Poggio’s life so often deplores, and which often forces 
froip him a wish that Horace had never said, 

* Qualis ah incepto,’ &c, 

At the same time, we raust*reraark, that in may parts of this 
work we meet with successful. attempts at fine writing. 

For the benefit of our readers, we shall quote the character of 
Pope Nicolas V. 

* Nicolas .V . was one of the brightest ornaments of the pontifical 
throne. In the exercise of authority over the ecclesiastical domi- 

^ * nioi^ 
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TilonSi Ke exhibited n happy union of the virtues of gentleness and firm* 
ness^ Purely distinterested in his views, he did not lavish upon his rela- 
tives the uealtli which the prudent administration of his finances poured 
into his coffers } but appropiiated the revenues of the church to the pro- 
inotion of (ts dignity* The gorgeous solemnity which graced his per- 
formance of religious rites, evinced his attention to decorum, and the 
grandeur of his taste. In the superb edifices which were erected under 
his auspices, the admiring spectator beheld the revival of ancient magni- 
ficence, As the founder of the Vatican library, he claims the homage 
of the lovers of classic literature. His court was the resort of the learn- 
ed, who found In him a discriminating patron, and a generous benefactor. 
It was the subject of general regret, that the brief term of bis pontificate 
prevented the maturing of the mighty plans which he had conceived for 
the encouragement of the liberal arts. When his lifeless remains were 
consigned to the grave, the friends of peace lamented the premature fate 
of a pontiff, who bad assiduously laboured to secure the tranquillity of 
Italy, and they who were sensible of the charms of enlightened piety, 
regretted the loss of a tiue father of the faithful, who had dedicated his 
splendid talents to the promotion of the temporal, as well as the spiritual 
welfare of the Christian community,* p, 462^3. 

As a specirtien of the author's talents for versification, we shall 
favour the reader with the following extract'from the translation 
of Filclfo's satire on Poggio, 

* Poggio ! ere long thy babbling tongue shall feel 
The keen impression of the trenchant steel j 
That tongue, the herald of malicious lies, 
l hat sheds Its venom on the good and wise. 

What mighty master in detraction's school 
Thus into knavery has matured a fool ? 

Has Niccolo— that scandal of the times, 

' Taught thee to dare the last extreme of crimes ? 

Yes !— taught by Niccolo, thou spread’st thy rage 
O’er the wide a?.ra of thy feeble page. 

Fain would’sl thou pour the torrent of thine ire 
From lips that glow with all a 1 ully*s fire ; 

^ thy* weak nerves, by pale debauch unstrung, « 

Tby half formed accents tremble on thy tongue,* 

One curious circumstance, which must strike every reader of 
this history^ we cannot avoid remarking ; It is the frequent men- 
tion that Ojccursof young students becoming, at the age of eigb- 
teen^ public instructors and lecturers in the two most learned 
citiei^^he world at that period. It serves tQ mkrk . the man- 
ners^rod the cuUivationi m rcspwt of letters^ to, which the Ita- 
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lians had then arrived. It may suggest likewise this reflection, 
that if dignified and mpmentous subjects for history be required, 
we need look only to our own times for ample scope and abun. 
dant materials ; where the politician may cultivate and enlarge 
his science, and the moralist learn to ascertain the proper objects 
and most important duties of human life. In this age, the public 
would be more edified by dwelling upon the characters of a Wa- 
shington, a Burke, or a Pitt, than a Poggio, or even a Lorenzo 
de Medicis. And for eminent examples. in private life, we need 
not assuredly turn to a period, when superstition chained down 
a great part ofmattkind to absurd observances and useless duties, 
when manners bad not yet been systematised into decorum, and 
when morals were guarded only by loose rhetorical precepts, and 
a religion that held out its sanctions in one hand, and its dispen- 
sations in the other. . 


Art. IV. Accounts of the Egyptian Expedition. 

State of Egypt after the Battle of Heliopolis. 
By General Reynier, 1802. Robinson. 

History of the British Expedition in Egypt. 

By Sir R. T. Wilson. 4to. Egerion. 1803. 

Walsh ’.V Journal of the Campaign in Egypt. 
4to. Cadell Sc Davies. 1803. 


Journal of the Forces which sailed from the Downs in April 1800, 
till their arrival in Minorca ; and of their subsequent Trans^ 
actions, till the Reduction (^ Alexandria, By .£neas Ander- 
son. Dcbrett. 4tu. 1802. 

T O avoid unpleasant repetition, we have preferred including 
the above- mentioned articles under one head ; and, by this 
means, we shall also be enabled to correct errors, to refute mis- 
representation, and to give additional confirmation to narrative 
that is really accurate and candid. Military authors, who have 
themselves participated in the actions which they relate, are too 
strongly under the influence of personal glory, to preserve a steady 
impartiality in their relations. The feenng of personal glory is 
exasperated again by national vanity, an amiable (perhaps an use- 
ful) weakness, from which few understandings can claim an ex- 
emption. Neither is it’ any degradation of the military character, 
to suppose that some degree of'asperity may still pursue the me- 

D 3 morv 
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mory of men, whom honour and duty have urged their opponents 
to destroy and to harass, and who, in their turn, have endeavour* 
ed to inflict all the evils by which they have been threatened* 

The public are now in possession of sufficiently ample materi- 
als, to enable them to form a very correct notion of the campaign 
in Egypt. The whole period of its duration was short, and the 
operations so few and so simple, that it is matter of some surprise 
they were protracted even for the length of time to which they 
really did extend. It happens fortunately, too, for the interests 
of truth, that the military character of the English has been se- 
verely questioned by General Keynier, and tvarmly defended by 
£ir Robert Wilson : so that, in those points in which they differ, 
by knowing th^ extremes, wc may deduce a fair medium, and 
a^it every important fact, redounding to the credit of one party, 
and uncontradicted by the other, with the utmost confidence in 
its veracity. Refore we appeal to these four publications as do- 
cuments, it will be proper to estimate the value of each. 

The best of the English accounts is certainly that of Sir Robert 
Wilson. Of the style we say nothing ; and, in fact, it is of very 
little importance. The narrative is extremely full, and very en- 
tertaining. The military questions on the conduct of the campaign, 
are rationally and intelligibly discussed ; the French are spoken of 
with a very commendable liberality ; and considering that it is 
partly a book of controversy, the candour with whicli it is con* 
ducted, is, upon the whole, extremely creditable to its author. 

Mr Walsh’s book is plain and perspicuous, but rather jejune. 
It is a barren summary of events, which affixes the thing done to 
the corresponding day in the almanack, without pausing to expa- 
tiate and explain, or gratify a cariosity wound up to the highest, 
by novelty of glory, and novelty of scene. The life of a soldier 
in actual service, the habits, and interior perspective of an c,rmy, 
aife so interesting, and so unknown to men who pass their lives 
by their fire side, that we have» often lamented this unainusing 
brevity pf military writers, and desiderated an annalist w ith some 
gebius for anecdote, and some talents for description. Though Mr 
Walsh is somewhat dry and succinct,. he does not derive tbat ac- 
curacy from the absence of imagination, w bich is commonly sup- 
posed to atone for the deficiency. Wc shall have occasion, in the 
progress of the narrative, to remark some errors into which he 
has fallen, in his enumeration of forces. Too much praise can- 
Jiot be givm to the elegance and perspicuity of his topographical 
charts, anFoiiliiary plsuts. The book itself is a good specimen 
of the effect of luxuryj io raising the pricp of knowl^ge. In its 
present state, it cannot sell for less than three or ibur guineas;,, 
though all the narrative might be printed bn good paper, and ia 
a legible type, for teopenee. ' . , 

' M 
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Mr ^neas Andergon we only mention, to evince our willing* 
ness to consult every book upon the subject by which we are oc- 
cupied. It may be pronounced to be a wanton deterioi'ation of 
the Morning Post ; and will certainly n^ver elevate Mr ^neas 
Anderson to those heights of fame, which his pious and erratic 
Synomin declares himself to have reached. 

Sum pius ^lieast fama super cethera notus. ViRort. 

General Reynier’s book is the production of a man very supe- 
riorto auy of the preceding writers His observations on the slate 
of society in Egypt, the politics of that country, its revenues, its 
physical state, the mode of attacking or defending it, evince 
him to possess an understanding of an high cast, and entitle his 
book to the praise of being very superior to all others which have 
been written on the subject of Egypt since the French invasion. 
One of the principal objects of the military part of the book, is 
the depreciation of General Mcnou ; yet it cannot by any means 
be considered as an attack made merely in the spirit of party. He 
allows to him some good qualities, particularly praises his disin- 
terestedness ; and, in his attack upon that officer’s military cha- 
racter, appears to be so entirely borne out by matter of fact, that 
we are strongly inclined to subscribe to the fairness of his mo- 
tives-in making it. His criticisms on the military operations of 
tbe Englishj are very uncandid in some subordinate points. If 
they are not just in the more material parts, they are at least such 
as we are unable to answer ; of this inability, his opponent. Sir 
Robert Wilson, partakes ini common with ourselves, and to 
him, certainly, no deficiency of zeal can be imputed. 

Egypt is accessible to an enemy on the north, the north east 
and the east, by the Mediterranean, the Syrian desart, and tbe de- 
sart between the Nile and the Red Sea. On tbe northern coast, 
there are only two or three spots (Alexandria, AboukirBay, and 
the Arab’s Tower) accessible to invasion. The bars, both at Ro- 
setta and Damictta, are hardly passable for small craft ; and these 
are the only two remaining mouths of the Nile. The passage of 
a large army over either the Syrian or the Eastern desart, would 
be attended with great difficulty, from the want of water, as well 
as from the extraordinary apparatus of camels which it would be 
necessary to collect. To the east, Egypt is bordered by the A. 
rabs of the desart : to the south, Upper Egypt, only a few miles 
broad, stretches on for an immense distance in length, towards 
Nubia ; and, from the high mountains to which it is' limited on 
both sides, presents a most defensible aspect to any irruption with 
which it may be menaced from that quarter. Tbe only sea- 
ports with which Egypt has any communication, areCossirand 
Suez on the Red Sea, and Alexandria on the Mediterranean. 

Both 
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Both the former sea^porto arc very bad j Sue* is utterly devoid of 
firesh' water : Alexandria^ though now almost insulated by the 
repletion of Lake Mareotis,. is undoubtedly the key of Egypt to 
any European power. 

Military operations can only be carried on in Egj’pt for about 
seven months in the year. The swelling of the Nile begins in the 
summer solstice, and reaches its greatest extent in the autumnal 
equinox, when, having displayed its grandeur for .a few days, it 
begins to subside. Its rise and Fall happen earlieror later, by bF- 
tceri days, or sometimes even a month ; but it may be established 
as a rule, that Lower Egypt is passable from the beginning of 
February to the end of August. None but the great branches, at 
this time, contain water ; and, on them, may always be found 
boats for passage. It is possible, during the other months, to 
march on the borders of the desart ; but the villages in that 
quarter are by no means able to supply those wants which an 
army must experience after the passage of the desart. 

At the time of our arrival in Egypt, the force of the Mame> 
lukes seems to have been almost subdued. The Arabs, after their 
manner, trafficked with both parties, and waited for the ter* 
mination of the contest, to side with the strongest. The French, 
dispirited with the flight of Bonaparte, and the assassination of 
Kieber, appear to have fallen under the command of a man ex- 
tremely inferior to his predecessors in military talents and ex« 
perience, and who, if he did not foment the parties into which 
his army was divided at the time of our landing, certainly bad 
not influence enough to overawe them. 

The French had made very little progress in the fortifications 
of Egypt. General Reynier complains of the want of wood and 
of tools, a great quantity of which were lost with the fleet.- He 
observes, that the troopsj worn out with change of cliniate’and 
perpetual marches, and entirely deprived of spiritous liquors, 
were with difficulty brought to work at the fortifications, and 
hardly tempted to do so even by excessive prices. 


* A very erroneous idea (says the General) will be formed of the 
fortifications constructed in Egypt, if the reader applies to them what 
is understood in Europe by the words, strong place, fort, military post, 
6 cc. What 1 have said before of the obstacles that .were to 1 % sur- 
mounted, is always to be called to mind. The French had to create 


a new kind-qf fortifications and woiks.applicaUe to the cOuntfy, con- 
sistent with materials that could be .obtuned, and relative to the - 
8^1^ kinds of attack which might be expected. The engineer of* 
■Pl^^annot be too highly praised for having effinUd as much as they 
md within the space or three years. 

Houses, the remabis of ancient works, with dje addidon of' 
.filU].efiient, alRpioQstqd fviffi a few pieces of cann^jjpnall fowen <t^- 
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moifntcd with a terrace, and one or two pieces of cannon, formed posts 
in which twen||pfrench soldiers fearlessly expected and repulsed all the 
attacks of th^ffiemy’s cavalry, dr the insurrections of multitudes, some* 
times aided J mE irtillery, , although ilL served. Many of the posts which 
1 have calhaBorts were of this kind. Provisions and ammunition for a 
garrison, aR'clI as such as were stored up for the army, were deposited 
g in magaziflr constructed within tbe<ie forts, or built against them, and 
r protec te dM F them. 

* these posts, in some degree, from the Bre of artijilery, 

sometindHmey were surrounded with a parapet or covered way, in^hich 
case thq^bmed redoubts ; and, to attack them with success, th^, ene* 
my mustMye gained some ground, and established a battery on' j the 
glacis. plan was adopted for Salahieb, which, by a succession of 

wwks, have been converted into a regular fortress. 

‘ Anc|^nt castles, round w'hich there was no time to sink ditches, and 
to construct lined counterscarps, bore the name of forts. These forts 
could not of course resist artillery j the greater number of them were 
merely field-redoubts, which the Fiench had scarcely begun to line, and 
were without counterscar ' X' 

. * Most of these works^}|^B.|SUitounded with palm-trees, ruins, mounds 
of sand, &c. which rehj^^d' tho ; approaches to them easy, and from 
which thfcy could not hev d^l^gaged. All these inconveniences were 
united at Alexandria, of that place, although dispersed 

over a l^ge circuit, reci^^lly supported each other } but tlie ap« 
proaches were. easy,, and ^vij^y important points were necessarily tie* 
glected, to strengthen, the i:^cipal works. Latterly, neither the money 
nor the hands were given , ta^ese works which ought to have been sa- 
credly reserved for them j a^ Alexandria was not in a condition to rc^ 
sist more than eight days ^ regular attack.’ P. 35—37, 

This account of the fort|ficalions of Alexandria is fully con- 
firmed by^Ir VValsh, p. and not clenind by Sir Robert WiU 
® riianner, Reynier’s account of the weakness of the 

at Cairo, are coniirmed by Walsh, and ivot disputed 
' Such was the state of the fortifications of the on- 
ly towns in Egypt. The number of French fight- 

ing men in Egypt, at the liriie of our arrival, are stated to be, 
by Rteynjer, 21,732, and H28 Greek and Copt auxiliaries^ by 
W|lsh, S0,950, (p. 124, Appendix); by Sir Robert Wilson, 
32,0^. The average qf these three accounts, two of which arc 
English, gives, in round numbers, 96, 000 Frenchmeh The 

. , number 

i bis includes sailors acting with the army, commissbned and non- 
commissioned ofRcers, sick, military, the artillery, cavalry, and every 
description of persons attached to the army. .We follow the same mode 
of, calculation in speaking of the English army, except where wc use llie 
. rani and 
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number of English is stated,' by Reynter^ to have been 93^000; 
by Walsh and Sir Robert Wilson^ admitted to h^ye been about 
; to which ought to be added at least rooo sailors em- 
ployed in the gun.boats on the sea- coasts flanking.jhe army on 
Lakes Mareotis and Aboukir^ and on the Nile, The corps of 
the Capitan Pacha is admitted^ on all sides, to have amounted 
to about 6000 men ; the Indian army to the same number ; the 
army of the Grand Visir to about 1 6,000 men, exclusive of a 
vast number of irregular troops — The Indian army did not ar- 
rive till after the conclusion of the campaign. * 

The plans for the conduct of the campaign, suggested by Ge« 
neral Reynier to Mciiou, is contained in the following extract 


neral Reynier to Mciiou, is contained 
of Reynicr's letter. 


Lettxr frcMu General Retkikr to General Mxvov. 


“ Cairo, the 13th of Ventose, 9th year, 
(iie af March^ 1801,^ 

** .You have sent me, Citizen General, orders to March to Belbeis 
With two demi' brigades, taking with me General Robin \ and 1 shall 
execute your orders, because the first duty of a soldier is to obey. But 
the interest of the army constrains me to make some observations, which 
you will listen to with candour. I am ordered to defend the frontier, 
which may be attacked by the Visir. But in our circumstances it ap- 
pears to roe, that this frontier ought for the present to be left to itself, 
tihe Visir is arrived, or expected, at £1 Ansh \ but it is not probable 
that he will inarch before he hears of the success of the English. His 
preparations to pass the desart are not completed \ and he vAM do no 
snore than to push some parties to Katieh, or perhaps a little further. 

. If be should attack Salabieb, that place is in a condition to bol^ out till 
it can Vie succoured. While we engage the English, he will push, per* 
haps^> same troops to Belbeis and Cairo '5 'but that is less dangerous 
than to give the English opportunity to make any progresa. [< 

The army, which is to attempt a^^landing at Aboukir, must amount 
to faetwefm 10 and 12,000 men. If General Friant has not been able 
to prevent their debarkation, he must at this moment be shut op in 
Alexandria ^ and, to meet the English with hopes of success, we imve 
occasion for the whole of our disposeable force* 

“At 

. . ■ I MMI *..., ■ ■■ ... I l . J . I I n - M 

* Thil^uinbcr includes the irinforcemcnts that arrived feom Euttjfit 
after the battle of the BlnU Mr Wakh, in bia estimam, NO. com- 
litres only the rar/ri and Jile of the Briti^ arloy^^^ the grjom amoimt. 

the French military i hnd, even in that comparison, omits all the 
Eitglish cavalry, artiltery, and marines, amounting to above SOOOiohk 

# 6le. His statement, as quoted in the text, is taken lrom ib» Ap-, ; 
ix, No. 36, to the ittms of t^bich be has npt \ 

eneral result in the Appendix, N0« 29, before 
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" At *in>g of the landing of the Turks at Aboukir, Bonaparte 
left atficlbeis and Salahieh no more than a hundred men, a very few 
troops at Oamietta, and a very small, garrison at Cairo. He concen- 
trated the army to'march to Aboukir. Our situation is similar*, and 
we ought to make like dispositions. It is most especially in this army, 
that the great maxim of war should be practised, to' supply the want 
of numbers by the raj^ily of movepirnts. 

I am of opinion, that it would be proper to march my dividon, 
with all the disposeable troops, to Alexandria. 

The garrison of Salahieh is more than sufficient to its purposes. I 
will throw a small reinforcement into £elbeis> Dromedaries will re- 
eonnmtre the desart } and 1 will leave the necessary instructions to the 
commanding officers of the above places.’* P. 236, 237. 

Fortunately for the English, this plan of the campaign was 
rejected. The troops were divided j a considerable body sent 
lo oppose the Turks; and by these means every facility gi^en to 
the first operations of the English. The event conrpleteTy justi- 
fied General Reynier’s predictions. The T urk*8 did not arrive 
bn the confines of habitable Egypt till the 27th of April, fifty 
days after the landing of the English, who, both on their land- 
ing, and on the battle of the I3th, were attacked only by the half 
of their own numbers, and, on the 21st, by a force rather inferior 
to their own> In the battle of theisih, by the English accounts, 
their own army consisted of about 14,U00 rank and file, who, 
they admit, were opposed by only 6000 French, with the loss, 
nevertheless, by their own admission, of 1300 men. We have 
the highest opinion of the courage of our countrymen j but we 
cannot avoid thinking, that the event would have iWcii extremely 
problematical, if the whole French army, with their numerous 
train of artillery, and their great superiority in cavalry, had been 
brought down to the coast, before their opponents could have 
gained time to organize and arrange their forces. 

General Reynier imputes to both English and French a want 
of enterprize. We have not the smallest pretensions to military 
knowledge; but the facts upon which he grounds these animad- 
versions, do certainly appear to us to warrant bis conclusions 
not that we have received these facts upon General Reynier’s 
assertions; but, after having compared his accounts with those 
of the opposite party, we have satisfied ourselves, that he is in 
general an accurate writer ; and that he by no means merits 
those invectives which Sir Robert Wilson so liberally bestows 
upon him. 

The charges against the English are thus summed up at the 
eofichision of Jbis work : 


” The 
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* The cmly militaiy operation that does honour to the English, is 
their debarkation ; and the success of that they om to their fleet ; for 
600d men that they threw at once upon the coastwere checked hj 1100, 
forced to watch at the same time over the whole extent of the Bay of 

' Aboukir, and consequently, incajiable of acting together at the point of 
attack. 

* The English army, after its landing, did not attempt to approach 
Alexandria until the 2d of Ventose. There they ought to have found 
the whole French army concentrated j but they found only 4000 men ; 
who nevertheless disputed the ground, intimidating them to such a de« 
gtec, that they dared not attack the town ; and, far from availing 
themselves of their advantages, stood on the defensive, and eutienched 
themselves, 

* On the 30Lh of Ventose, the French marched out to attack them, 
in a strong and narrow position, time to fortify which had been given 
them. Gun-boats on the sea and Lake Maadieh covered their flanks. 
I'heir troops were double in number. I'be darkness of the night, and 
the death of sevefal commanding oiRcers, threw disorder into the French 
army} and the Commander in Chief keeping himself at a distance, nei« 
ther could form the troops anew himself, nor would confide the charge 
to any other officer. His movements overthrew and dispersed the caval- 
ry, The army is compelled to retire, and the English lose this occasion . 
also to avail themselves of their success. 

, ^ Shut up in their entrenchments, they attempt no movement till 
\ twenty days afterwards, vrhen they marched to Kosetta, an important 
fKist to them, but which the French army did not attempt to preserve. 

*.They remain a month at Rosetta,' before they proceed tov^ards 
Rhamanjeb, which it was equally important for them to occupy, to in- 
tercept the communication between Alexandria and Cairo. The troops 
they found there, too few- to resist, retired towards Cairo, It was the iiu 
terest of the English to follow them by rapid marches, and they em- 
ployed forty days in marching over a spkee that the French usua]ly tra- 
ver^ in four. 

^ They finally arrived at Cairo with the Capitan- Pacha, where they 
are joined by the Visir; and these armies, six times more numerous 
than the French, still fear the hazards of an engagement, and receive^ 
rather than dictate, the law in the treaty of evacuation. 

^ They thien descend towards Alexandria^ and the same supineness 
infrets all their operations ^ and it is the want of provisions, rather thsui 
tlieir gnterpriae, with accelerates the fall of that place. / 

* The expedition of the English has succeeded ; but th^ have ga- 
thered only the laurels of success j for never did they insure victory ei- 
ther by thiir n&illtary movements, their courage, or their ent^rprize. 

^J beir timid inarch, notwithstanding their enormous supertmiiy, per* ' 
fectl^points cut what would have been their fate, if thech^fof the 
A/Km the East had been worthy of Us troops/; P* 346*349/ i 

■ ' ^ ^ TbeV 
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The whole camfiaign in Egypt was, in fact, fought in the first 
ten days, by the three battles of the 8th, the l3th, and the 
Slst *. The merit of the 8th, the General seems very reluc- 
tantly to admit ; on the I3th, the English lost ho reputation, 
but they gained none. The battle of the S' st undoubtedly re- 
flects upon them the highest credit ; it is unworthy of General 
Reynier to deny it, and impossible to read the details of the en- 
gagement (^in which the whole French army were engaged with 
the right wing of the English), without admiring the extraordi- 
nary firmness of our troops. After this period, both parties ap- 
pear to have remained in a state of inertness and stupefaction r the 
£nglish surprised at their own success, and the French waiting 
<|nietly to see them improve it. After the battle of the Slst 
March, we waited till the 14th of April, before we presented 
ourselves at the gates of Rosetta, which were flung open at our 
approach. From the 2 1st of March to the 5th of May, the only 
opposition we experienced, and the only military operation we 
performed, was the capture of Fort Julien, garrisoned by 26o 
men, which we took in two days. On the 3th of May, Ge- 
neral Huichinsoin began his march for Cairo from El-H^med, 
a distance which cannot exceed 120 miles, and which he tra- 
versed i.n forty- two days. The only opposition he experienced 
was at lihantanieh, where he lost twenty men. This'‘skirmish 
at Rhamanieh took place on the 9th of May. The Frepph who 
retired from thence before General Hutchinson, reached Cairo 
in three daysf. General Hutchinson travelled the same distance 
in thirty-eight days, without seeing an enemy, or firing a shot 
the whol^ of the way. The Turks fought the French Cinclud* 
ing the very same troops which had retreated before the English 
at Rhamanieh) at the springs of El - Hanka, six miles from Cairo, 
on the 1 6th of May, a whole month before our troops appeared 
before the town. The' army bad the entire command of the 
Nile all the way from Rhamanieh to Cairo, and was accompa. 
aied by a large flotilla. This deliberate progress is the more 
unintelligible, as , any delay in the formation and of^rations of 
, the siege approximated the period at which all military opera- 
tions would be suspended by the. rise of the Nile. Cairo' capi- 
tulated on the 26th of June. The siege of Alexandria was be- 
gun fifly days; after j:, and it capitulated in fifteen'. . ' 

V. On 


' * 'In the bat tle of -the Sls|t» Walsh asserts in his text, that the French 
^bre^ht 12 or- 13,000. effKtive men into the field. To his plan of the 
battle, he su^oins the number of 10,000; of which, he saye, the 
!French fbre^ consisted, ' 

4’ Wabh. .U.''138> ± Not a shot Was fired in these fiftv davs. 
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On. the other handy it is extremely |ingukry that General 
Coote should have remained with an inferior force so long be* 
fore Alexandria^ in the absence of General Hutchinson^ without 
having experienced the slightest attack on the part of the French j 
that General Beliard should have employed his numerous garri- 
son to so little purpose; and that the same troops who, under 
other leadcrsy had attracted the admiration of Europe, should 
retreat before an army ot Turks at EhHanka. 

In stating these facts, which we have endeavoured to do with 
the greatest impariialily, we trust we shall not be accused of 
want of patriotism ; for patriotism does not consist in loving our 
Country belter than truth : neither do the real merits of the Eng- 
lish in this expedition require the aid of misrepresentation. We 
were dispirited by the bad success of our previous military expe- 
ditions : the French, guided by extraordinary men, at one of those 
periods when extraordinary men have opportunities of shewing 
themselves, and universally under the influence of the most in* 
spiring passions, had astonished all Europe by the splendour of 
their military achievements. The English expedition was op* 
posed to their imnvrtalsy to troops covered with trophies and 
scars, who in every new ciiinale had breathed the same courage^, 
who had triumphed alike over the tactics of Europe, and the fu. 
rious crorf'ds<.f the East. We were upon an element not natural 
to us ; unskilful, because wc were without experience; and un- 
experienced, because we had no opportunities of improvement. 
The whole bent of our genius, our resources, and our pride, is 
turned to another species of glory. In that war we were, and in 
every war we are, not soldiers, but disembarked marines, drag- 
ged out of our ships to effect a particular object ; doubtful crea- 
tures, hardly sure of our feet, and exposed to all the inconve- 
nience of .‘imphibious awkwardness. The fair way'of estimat- 
ing the merits of such a conquest, is not by numbering men, and 
conuting fortified places ; but by reflecting on the habits and 
cbai;ac{t‘rs of the different people opposed to each other, by re- 
membering what each nation studies ; what it affects; upon what 
cardinal points it founds its, claim to the respect and adpairation of 
otherpeople. In this manner of viewing the question, the wonder 
is, not that we did not effect out object in a more masterly, manner, 
but that wf were able lo effect it at all; . Modes may be ques- ' 
t^ied f thO fact remaiosp and reflects theUitghest, credit upon 
of our government, and the courase of our soldiers. 
^P%ere is an attack in Sir Robert Wilsbpns book, upon the' 
^aracter of the First Consul, which, in our opinion, either' , 
^houl^ not have been made at aflj or should have beeh bette# 
prpvdu. Buonaparte fs said by Sir Bobart tq hare massabi^. 

9900 ' 
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3800* Turks at Jaffa, three days after the surrender of the place, 
and to have poisoned 380 of his own soldiers at the same place, 
who were infected Jwith the plague.' This may be very true ; but 
toprove it, Sir Robert Wilson merely says, ‘ It was General Son’s 
division who fired upon the Turks. Inquire of any of the officers 
serving in it, if the facts be as I have related. Inquire of the 
members of the Institute at Cairo, if the story of the poison be 
true. They have both been confirmed to me ; but I cannot men- 
tion the names of those from whom I derived my information, 
on account of the dangers to which I should expose them by such 
a publication.' In such tremendous imputations, this is hardly 
a fair mode of attack. Delicacy should suppress the fact, if it 
suppresses the evidence on which the fact is founded. We are 
no very violent partizans for the morality of the First Consul ; 
but we love justice, and respect the old English proverb so much, 
that we would give even the devil his due, and by no means say 
any ill of him which we could not prove. ■* 

At the beginning of the campaign, Sic Sydney Smith served 
with the armies, and evinced, in his advice given to Sir Ralph 
Abercrombie, the same spirit of military enterprise, for which we 
are indebted to the most extraordinary event to which this war 
has given birth — the defence of Acre. When the army advanced 
towards Cairo, by a very unworthy compliance with the antipar 
thies of the Capitan Pacha, he was sent on board his ship. The 
following reason is assigned by Sir Robert Wilson for the aver- 
sion of the Capitan to Sir Sydney. 

‘ Sir Sydney, on receiving Lord Keith’s refusal to the convention of 
El-Arish, instantly sent off an express with it to Cairo, as he knew 
General Klcbcr was to evacuate that city immediately on the faith of 
that treaty •, thus preferring the maintenance of his own and nation’s ho* 
nour, to a temporary advantage. 'I'he messeugeranived a few hours before 
the evacuation was to have been completed, and the consequences are 
well known. But certainly the Turks had so fully dt pended on its exe- 
cution, as to have advanced without artillery or ammunition.’ p, 64. 

lodependently of. the ignominy of permitting our barbarous 
allies'to dictate what officers we should, or should not employ^ 
we have coPsiderable doubts whether the presence of Sir Syd- 
ney was not of, more importance. to the army, than that of the 
Capitan Pacha and all his forces. 

, , ' ' . We 

* The account given by General Bertbier. in hi$ Memoirs, is, that 
the . garHscn of Ja&jV consisting of 1200 I'urks, and 2500 Amauts and 
liifagranlnans, were put to the sword in ihe storming of the city^-JRr* 
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]Weliave been enabled, from the long residence , of such nnme- 
Tous bodies of Europeans in Egypt, to form some more correct * 

' notions of the nature and the fatality of the plague. Of 360 
English attacked by this disorder, 173 died, and SPO recovered ; 
the French saved about two out of three of their patients. It is 
. highly probable, that the virulence of the plague would so far 
yield to the cleanliness, the watchfulness, and the science of Eu- 
ropeans, as to be ranked with ordinary fevers in danger and ma- 
lignancy. We may carry (»ur views still farther, and consider 
ibe powerful influence which Egypt, colonized by Europeans, 
WQum exercise upon the civilization of Africa. We may amuse 
• ourselves with the imaginary spectacle of Euro])e carrying back 
to the hanks of the Nile the arts and sciences, which she received 
from thence 3000 years ago j and raising from the dust those ve- 
nerable cities which were animated w'ilh commerce, and adorned 
.with learning, ages before the naked savage of Europe could 
delv^, or spin, or govern, or obey. But this is a short-sighted ' ' 
benevolence. Europe is the light of the world, and the ark of 
knowledge; upon the welfare of Europe hangs the destiny of the 
most remote and savage people. Europe, to be great 4nd happy, 
mujt be free ; and to be free, she must ever strive against the 
usurpations of faithless ambition, with the same unquenchable 
courage which this little iliiaud has always displayed in the perils 
of nations, and which she will never lose, but in the extinction 
of that manly race in whose hearts it lives. 

Art. V. The Life and Posthnmous Writings of fVilliam Cow. 

per, Esq. PVilh an Introductory Letter to the Bight Hottour- 
,5 able Earl Coupes-. By William Hayley, Esq. Two volumes, 

'■ 4to. Chichester, 1603. * ' 

T his book is too long ; biititis composed on a plan that makes 
prolixity unavoidable. Instead of an account of the poet’s 
Kfe, and a view of his character and performances, the biogra- 
pher Has liid before the public a large selection from his private 
Correspondence, and merely inserted as much narrative be.tween 
each ames of letters, as was necessary to -preserve their connec- 
tion, .and make the subject of them intelligible. . , 

'n^is seneme df biography, which was flrst mtrodttced, we } 
bdievc^y^aso^ in bTsliife of Gtay, jbas many eyldept adywiu 
tagagiarpoint of liveliness of colotiring, ■ ttnd ndelity.tif repre- 
•si^^^n. It isj^B(knetIunginieitig^iqi|e betwc!^ the 

'and questionable nan'ative of a snrviyihg fi^lii 
bp paitiiaif And mist^en ; It, enables 
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wader to judge for himself, from materials that were not pro- 
vided for the purpose of- determining his judgment, and holds 
up to him, instead of a flattering or unfaithful portrait, the very 
Jiving lineaments and features of the person it intends to comme- 
morate. It is.a plan, however, that requires so much room for 
its execution, and consequently so much money, and so much 
leisure in those who wish to be masters of it, that it ought to be 
' reserved, we conceive, for those great and eminent characters 
that are likely to excite an interest among all orders and gene- 
rations of mankind. While the biography of Shakespeare and 
Bacon shrinks into the corner of an octavo, we can scarcely 
help wondering that the history of the sequestered life and soli- 
tary studies of Cuwper should have extended into two quarto 
volumes. 

The little Mr Hayley w'rites in these volumes, is by no means 
well written. In' the very first paragraph, we stumble upon the 
following involved and unintelligible sentences. 

‘ This lady, the wife of Colonel Madan, transmitted her own poe- 
tical and devout spirit to her dau(>hter Frances- Maria, who was married 
to her cousin Major Cuwper, and whose amiable character will unfold 
itself in the course of this work; as the friend and correspondent of her 
more eminent relation, lire second grandchild of the judge, desUned to 
honour the name of Cowper, by displaying, svith peculiar purity and 
fervour, the double enthusiasm of poetry and devotion. The father of 
the great author to whom I allude, was John Cowper, the judge’s second 
son, who took his degrees in divinity, was chaplain to King George trie 
Second, and resided at his rectory of Gieat Berkhamslead, in Hert- 
fordshire, the scene of the poet’s infancy.’ Vol. i. p. 2. 

The bouk, however, is written, upon the whole, with a very 
amiable gentleness of temper, and with the strongest appearance 
of a sincere veneration and affection for the departed friend to 
whose memory it is consecrated. It will be very hard, too, if it 
do not become popular, as Mr Hayley seems to have exerted 
hiuiself to conciliate readers of every description, not only by 
the most lavish and indiscriminate praise of every individual he 
has occasion to. mention, but by a general spirit of approbation 
and indulgence towards every practice and opinion which he has 
found. it necessary to speak of. Among the other symptoms of 
^ooA- making which this publication contains, we can scarcely 
forbear reckoning the expressions of this obsequious |ind uiicf- 
feuding philanthrophy. 

Our readers, we presume^ will be satisfied with the account 
of the poet’s genealogy contained in the sentences we have al- 
ready extracted ; the remainder of his history shall be given as 
vox,, n. NQ. 3. E much 
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much as possible in his own words. The constitutional shyness 
2 (nd diffidence of Cowper appeared in his earliest childhood, and 
was not subdued in any degree by the bustle and contention of 
a Westnjinster education, where, though he acquired a consi- 
derable portion of classical learning, he has himself declared, 
that ^ he was never able to raise his eye above the shoc-buckles 
of the elder boys, who tyrannized over him.’ From tj^is se- 
minary, he seems to have passed, without Uny academical pre- 
paration, into the Society of the Inner Temple, where he con- 
tinued to reside to the age of thirty-three. Neither Jiis bio- 
^apSer nor his letters give any satisfactory account of the way 
in which this large, and most important part of his life was 
spent. Although Lord Thurlow was one of his most intimate 
associates, it is certain that he never made any proficiency in 
the study of the law ; and the few slight pieces of composition, 
in which he appears to have been engaged in this interval, are 
but a scanty produce for fifteen years x)f literary leisure. That a 
part of these years was very idly spent, indeed, appears from his 
own account of them. In aletter to his cousin, in 1766, he says, 

* I did actually live three years with Mr Chapman, a solicitor, that 
is to say, I slept three years in his house j but I lived, that is to say, 
1 spent my days in Southampton How, as you very well remember. There 
w’as I,* and the future Lord Chancellor, constantly employed, from mor- 
ning to night, in giggling, and making giggle, instead of studying the 
law.’ Vol. i. p. 178, 

And, in a more serious letter to Mr Rose, he makes the fol- 
lowing just observations. 

• Ihe colour of our whole life is generally such as the three or four 
first years, in which we arc our own masters, make it. Then it is that 
Wje may be said to shape our own destiny, and to treasure up for our- 
selves a series of future successes or disapDointmcnls. Had I employed 
sny time as wisely as you, in a situation very similar to yours, I had 
never been a poet perhaps, but I might by this time have acquired a 
character of more importance in society ; and a situation in which my 
friends would have been better pleased to see me. But three years mis- 
spent in an attorney’s office, were almost of course followed by several 
*>orc equally tnis-spent in the Temple •, and the consequence has been, 
as tlie Italian epitaph says, “ iito yw.”— The only use I can make of 
myself now, at least the bc«t, is to serve in tet^&rem to others, when 
occasion happen to t^cr, that they may escape (so far as my ad- 
moniti ons ca n hate any weight with them) my folly and my fatc.^ Vol. 

inPl^ihe idleness of this period, however, nor the gaiety 
k appears to have been wasted, had cortecied that ra- 
: i dical 
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dical defect in his constitution, by which he was disabled from 
making any public display of his acquisitions ; and it was the 
excess of this diffidence, if we rightly understand his biogra- 
pher, that was the immediate cause of the unfortunate derange- 
ment that overclouded the remainder of his life. In his thirty- 
first year, his friends procured for him the office of reading- 
clerk to the House of Lords ; but the idea of reading in public, 
was the source of such torture and apprehension to him, that 
he very soon resigned that place, and had interest enough to 
exchange it for that of clerk of the journals, which was suppos- 
ed to require no attendance whatsoever. An unlucky dispute 
in Parliament, however, made it necessary for him to appear in 
his place ; and the consequences of this requisition are stated 
by Mr Hayley in the following words : 

‘ His terrors on this occasion arose to such an astonishing height, that 
they utterly overwhelmed his reason : fur although he had endeavoured 
to prepare himself for his public duty, by attending closely at the office, 
for several months, to CKamine the Parliamentary journals, his applica- 
tion was rendered useless by that excess of diffidence, which made hint 
conceive, that whatever knowledge he might previously acquire, it 
would all forsake him at the bar of the Hou<c. This distressing ap- 
prehension increased to such a degree, as the time for his appearance 
approached, that when the day so anxiously dreaded arrived, he was 
unable to niake the experiment. Tlie very friends, who called on him 
for the purpose of attending him to the House of Lords, acquiesced iu 
the cru6l necessity of his relinquishing the prospect, of a station so se- 
verely formidable to a frame of such singular sensibility. 

* The conflict between the wishes of just affectionate amUtion, and 
the terrors of diffidence, so entirely overwhelmed his health and facul- 
ties, that after two learned and benevolent divines (Mr John Cowper, 
bis brother, and the celebrated Mr Martin Madan, his first cousin) had 
vainly endeavoured to establish a lasting tranquillity in his mind, by 
friendly and religious conversation, it was found necessary to remove him to 
St Alban's, where he-resided a considerable time, under the care of that 
eminent phyrician Dr Cotton, a scholar and a poet, who added to many 
acconiiplishinents a peculiar sweetness of manners, in very advanced life, 
wheii I had the pleasuK of a personal acquaintance with liim.' Vol. i. 
p. 25.$. 

In this .melancholy state he continued for upwards of .a. year# 
when his mind began slowly to emerge from the depiesston un- 
der which it bad laboured, and to seek for consolation in the 
study of the &:ripture8, and other religious occupations. In the 
city of Huntingdon, to which he had been removed in bis ill- 
n^s, he now formed an acquaintance with the fomUy of the 
Beverend Mr Unwin, with who|e widow the greater part of his 

' « » .after 
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after life was passed. The series of letters, which Mr Hayley 
has introduced in this place, are altogether of a devotional cast, 
and bear evident symptoms of continuing depression and anxiety. 
He talks a great deal of his conversion^ of the levity and world- 
liness of his former life, and of the grace which had at last been 
vouchsafed to him ; and seems so entirely and constantly absorb- 
ed in those awful meditations, as to consider not only the occu- 
pations of his earlier days, but all temporal business or amuse- 
ment, as utterly unworthy of his attention. We do not think it 
\iecessary to make anv extract from this part of the publication ; 
and perhaps Mr Hayky might have spared some of the Meiho- 
disiical raptures and dissertations that are contained in these let- 
ters, without any injury either to the memory of his friend, or 
the reputation of his own performance. The life of Cowper at 
this time was more like that of a penitentiary friar, than of a 
Protestant layman. He describes it himself in the following 
manner : 

‘ We breakfast commonly between eight and nine j till eleven, we 
read either the Scripture, or the sermons of some faithful preacher of 
these holy mysteries ; at eleven we attend divine service, .which is per- 
formed here twice every day 5 and fiom twelve to three we separate, 
and amuse ourselves as wx please. During that interval, I cither read in 
iny own aparlment, or walk, or ride, or woik in the garden. We seldom 
sit an hour after dinner, but, if the weather permits, adjourn to the gar- 
den, where, with Mrs Unwin and her son, I have generally the pleasure 
of religious conversation till tea-time. If it rain^, or is too windy for 
walking, we either converse wUhin doors, or sing some hymns of Mar- 
tin's collection, and, by the help of Mrs Unwin's harpsichord, make up a 
tolerable concert, in which our hearts, I hope, are the best and most mu- 
sical performers. After tea, wx sally forth to walk in good earnest. Mrs 
Unwin Is a good walker, and we have generally travelled about four miles 
before we see home again, Wlien the days are short, we make this ex- 
cursion in the former part of the day, between churqh-time and dinner. 
At right, we read and converse as before till supper, and commonly fi- 
nish the evening either with hymns or a sermon j and last of all, the fa- 
mily are called to prayers.' Vol. i. p« 55. 

After the death of Mr Unwin, he retired withliis widow to 
the village of Olney in 1768, where he continued in the same 
pious and sequestered habits of life to which he had devoted 
himself ever since his recovery, till the year 177 S, when a se- 
cond and. morqiprotracted visitation of the same tremendous ma^ 
\sidy obscured bis faculties for a melancholy period of eight years, 
during which he was attended by Mrs Unwin with a constancy 
and tenderness aflection, which it was the great business of 

his 
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his life to repay. In 1780, he began cradually to recover ; and 
in a letter of that year to his cousin^ describejf himself in this 
manner : 

* You see me sixteen years older, at the least, than when I saw you la^t; 
but the eff.xts of time seem to have taken place rather on the outside of 
my head, than within it. What was brown is become grey, but what was 
foolish reminds foolish still. Green fruit must rot before it ripens, if 
the season is such as to aiUtrd it nothing bqt cold winds and dark clouds, 
that interrupt every ray of sunshine. My day?? steal away silently, and 
march on (as poor mad King Lear would have made his soldiers march) 
as if they were shod with felt ; not so silently but that I hear them ; 
yet were it not that I am always listening to their dight, having.no in* 
firraity that I had not when I wms much younger, I should deceive my- 
self with an imagination that 1 am still young.' Vol. i. p. 96-7. 

One of the first applications of his returning powers of atten- 
tion, was to the taming and education of the three young hares^ 
which he has since celebrated in his poetry : and, very soon af- 
ter, the solicitations of his affectionate companion first induced 
him to prepare some moral pieces for publication, in the hope of 
giving a salutary employment to his mind. At the age of fifty, 
therefore, and at a distance from all the excitements that emulation 
and ambition usually hold out to a poet, Cowper began to write 
for the public, with the view of diverting his own melancholy, 
and doing service to the cause of mojality. Whatever effect his 
publications had on the w'orld, the composition of them certain- 
ly had a most beneficial one on himself* In a letter to his cou- 
sin he says, 

* Dejection of spirits, which I suppose may have prevented many a 
man from becoming an author, made me one I find constant employ- 
ment necessary, and therefore take care to be constantly employed. — 
Manual occupations do not engage the mind sufficiently, as 1 know by 
experience, having tried many. But composition especially, of verse, 
absorbs it wholly. I write, therefore, generally three hours in a morn- 
ing, and in an evening I transcribe. 1 read also, but less than ! write.' 
Vol, i. p. 1^7, 

In a preceding letter, he speaks of his motives for publication 
in this mariner ; 

* It is a bold undertlS(ing at this time of day, when so many writers 
of ;tfae greatest abilities have gone before, who seem to have anticipat- 
ed every valuable sulqect, as nrell as all the graces of poetical em- 
bellishment, to step forth into the world in the character of a bard, 
especially when it is considered, thaf^uxury, idleness, and vice, have 
debauched the public taste, and that nothing bardly is welcome but 

{is , chUdUh 
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chUdish ^'fiaa, ot what has at least a tendency to excite a laugh# I 
thought,- ^vrevec, that 1 had stumbled upon some sid)jects that had ae> 
ver ^foK been poetically treated, and upon some others, to whiph I i« 
magined it would not be difficult to give an sur of novd^ by the. man- 
ner of treaung them. My sole drin is to be useful } a pcnnt which, 
however, 1 knew 1 should in vain aim at, unless I could be likewise en- 
tertaining. 1 have therefore fixed these two strings upon my bow, and, 
by the help of both, have done my best to send my arrow to the mark. 
My readers will hardly have begun to laugh, before they mil be called 
upon to comet that levity,] and peruse me with a more serious air.* 
Vd. i. p. 10T8. 

There is another passage in which he talks of his perfotmance 
in so light and easy a manner, and assumes so mnch of the plea- 
sing, though antiquated language of Pope and Addison, that we 
cannot avoid extracting it. 

* My labours are principally the production of the last winter j all 
indeed, except a few of the minor pieces. When 1 can find no othor 
occupation, I think } and when 1 think, I am very apt to do it in rhyme. 
Hence it comes to pass, that the season of the year which generally 
pinches off the flowers of poetry, unfolds mine, such as they are, and 
crowns me with a winter garland . In this respect, therefore, I and my 
contemporary bards are by no means upon a par. They write when the 
delightful influences of fine weather, fine prospects, and a brisk motion 
of the animal spirits, make poetry almost the language of nature } and 
I, when icicles depend from all the leaves of the Parnassian laurel, 
and when a reasonable man would aslittle expect to succeed in verse, as 
to hear a blackbird whistle. This must be my apology to you for 
whatever want of fire and animation you may observe in what you will 
shortly have the perusal of. As to the public, if they like me not, there 
is no remedy.* Vol. i. p. 103.6. 

The success of his first volume, which appeared in the end faf 
the year *78l> was by no means such as to encourage him to 

f roceed to a second ; and, indeed, it seems now to be admitted 
y every body but Mr Hayley, that it was not well calculated 
for becoming popular. Too serious for the general reader, it had 
too much satire, wit, and criticism, to be a favourite with the 
devout and enthusiastic ; the principal poems were also too fong 
and desultory, and the versification throughout was more ^harm 
aud.\negligent^ than the public had yet been accttstoifk^' 

The book therefore was very little-read, till^the increasing fame 
of the aprifor jubught alt his wmlb.into riorice.; riien, inr 
deed, it was iHscovemd, that H (^ntViobfl ^ bf strong 
and ori^nkl genfos, and, » richness ofidibiii^ti^ fbiaieofogyi 
that has b'e^ addopa ib .^r « 
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In the end of this year, Cowper fonned an accidental ac- 
quaintance with the widow, of Sir Thomas Austen, which, in 
spite of bis insuperable shyness, ripened ^adually into a mu- 
tual and cordial friendship, and was the immediate source of 
some of his happiest hours, and most celebrated productions. — 
The facetious history of * John Gilpin* arose fron? a suggestion, 
of that lady, in circumstances, and in a way that marks the pe- 
rilous and moody state of Cow'per’s understanding more strik- 
ingly than any general description. 

* It happened one afternoon, in those years, when his accomplished 
friend Lady Austen made a part of his little evening circle, that she 
observed him sinking into increasing dejection ; it was her custom, on 
these occaaons, to try all the resources of her sprightly powers for his 
immediate relief. She told him the story of John Gilpin (which had 
been treasured in her memory from her childhood) to dissipate the 
gloom of the passing hour. Its effect on the fancy of Cowper had the 
air of enchantment. He informed her the next morning, that cqnvul- 
uons of laughter, brought on by his recollection of her story, had kept 
him waking during the greatest part of the night, and that he had turn- 
ed it into a ballad.— So arose the pleasant poem of John Gilpin J Vol. i. 
p. 12S, 129. 

In the pourse of the year 1783, however, Lady Austen was 
fortunate enough to direct the poet to a work of much greater 
importance, and to engage him, from a very accidental circum- 
stance, in the composition of * The Task,’ by far the best and 
the most popular of all his performances. The anecdote, which 
is such as the introduction of that poem has probably suggested 
to most readers, is given in this manner by Mr Hayley. 

* This lady happened, as an admirer of Milton, to be partial to blan^ 
verse, and often solicited her poetical friend to try his powers in tha^ 
species of composition. After repeated solicitation, he promised her, if 
she would Eiriiish the subject, to comply with her request. O !” she 

. replied, you can never he in want of a subject you can write upon 
,, any— write upon this sofa !” The poet obeyed her command ; and, 

. from the lively repartee of familiar conversation, arose a poem of many 
thousand verses, unexampled, perhaps, both in ijts ori^n and its excel. 
lence.* Vol. i. p. 135. 

This extraordinary production was finished in less than a year, 
and became extremely popular from the very first month of its 
. publication. The charm of reputation, however, could not draw 
Cowper from his seclusion and his seditude be^me still more 
'.riraary ahont this period, by the cessation ofhis ijitercour^e with 
Lady Austen, with whom certain little jealousies on part of 
, Mrs Unwin (which the biographer migjht as well haye passed 
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over in silence), obliged him to renounce any farther connection. 
Besides the Task and John Gilpin, be appears to have composed 
several smaller poems for this lady, which are published, for the 
first time, in the work now' before us. We were particularly 
struck w'ith a ballad on the unfortunate loss of the Royal George, 
of which the following stanzas may serve as a specimen. 


• Toll for the brave ! 

Brave Kenipeufelt is gone ; 

Hib last sea> fight /is fought; 

His woik of glory done. 

* It was not in the battle ; 

No tempest gave the shock : 

She sprang no fatal leak ; 

She ran upon no rock. 

^ His sword was in its sheath ; 

His fingers held the pen, 

When Kempenfelt went down, 

With twice four hundred men.’ Vol. i. p. 127. 


The same year that saw the eoncltision of* The Task,' found 
Cowper engaged in the translation of Homer. This laborious 
undertaking is said, by Mr llaylcy, to have been first suggested 
to him by Lady Austen also ; though there is nothing in the 
correspondence he has published, that seems to countenance that 
idea- The work was pretty far advanced before he appears to 
have confided the secret of it to any one. In a letter to Mr Hill, 
he explains his design in this manner : 


* Knoiving it to have been universally the opinion of the literati, ever 
since they have allowed theiriScWes to consider the matter coolly, that*:, 
translation, properly so called, of Homer, is, notwithstanding what Pope 
has done, a desideratum in the English language, . it struck me, that an 
attempt ip supply the deficiency would be an honourable one ; and hav-> 
ing made myself, in former years, somewhat critically a master of the o- 
riginal, I was, by this double translation, induced tu^make the attempt 
myself. 1 am now translating into blank verse the last book pf the 
Iliad, and mean to publish by subscription.’ Vol. i. p. 154. 


In another letter to his cousin, he explains bis idea of the task 
jgp; which he was now engaged in this manner : 

* I wish' ihat#ll English readers had your unsophisticated, or rather 
iinadulteiated taste, and coidd relish simplicity like you. But I am well 
that in this rpspeet, am under a disadvantage, and that idany, 
, many ladies, misritig many turns and pfettiriesses of expres- 

JKi that they hive in Pope, wiQ account toy translation in tnose 
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particulars defective# But I comfort myself with the thought, that in 
reality it is no defect; on the contrary, that the want of all such em- 
bellishments as do not belong to the original, will be one of its prin- 
cipal merits with persons indeed capable of relishing Homer. He is 
the best poet that ever lived, for many reasons, but for none more than 
for that majestic plainness that distinguishes him from all others. As 
an acomplished person moves gracefully without thinking of it, in like 
manner the dignity of Homer seems to have cost him no labour. It 
was natural to him to say great things, and to say them well ; and little 
ornaments were beneath his notice.* 

Some observations that were made by Dr Maty and others, 
upon a specimen of his translation, about this time, seem to 
have drawn from him the following curious and unaffected de- 
lineation of his own thoughts and feelings. 

‘ The frown of a critic freezes my poetical powers, and discourages 
me to a degree that makes me ashamed of my own weakness. Yet 1 
presently ^recover my confidence again. The half of what you so kind- 
ly say in your last, would at any time restore my spirits ; and, being 
said by you, is infallible.. 1 am not ashamed to confess, that having com- 
menced an author, I am must abundantly desirous to succeed as such, 
I have (what perhaps you little suspect me of) in my nature^ an infinite 
share of ambition. But with it, I have at the same time, as you well 
know, an equal share of diffidence. To this combination of opposite 
qualities it has been owing, that, till lately, I stole through life with- 
out undertaking any thing, yet always wishing to distinguish myself. 
At last I ventuied, ventured, too, in the only path that, at so late a 
period, was yet open to me and I am determined, if ^d hatlf not 
determined otherwise, to work my way through the obscurity that hath 
been so long my portion, into notice. Every thing, therefore, that 
seems to threaten this, my favourite purpose, with disappointment, af- 
fects me nearly. I suppose that all ambitious minds are in the same pre- 
dicament. He who seeks distinction must be sensible of disapprobation, 
exactly in the sam<* roporlion as he desires applause.*- Vol. i. p, igo. 

As he advanced in his work, however, be seems to have be- 
come better pleased with the execution of it; and, in the year 
1790, addresses to his cousin the following candid andhitei^est- 
ing observations : 

* To say the truth, I have now no fears about the success of my 
translation, though in time past I have hadi many. 1 knew there 
H^'as a style somewhere, could 1 but find it, in which Homer ought 
'tt> be rendered, and which alone would suit him. Long time I blun- 
xlered; about it, ere I could attain to any decided judgment on the 
matter. At first I was betrayed, by a desire of, accommodating my 
language to the ^mplicity of his, into much of the quaintness that 
belonged to, our writen of fifteenth .century# In the course 
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of mrisak 1 have delivered ayself from this evily 1 heiieTe, en« 
tinfy i but 1 have done it slowly, and as a man separates himself from 
lus mistress, when he is going to marry. 1 had so strong a predilection 
m. frvoor of this style, at first, that I was crazed to find that others were 
not as much enamoured with it as myself. At every passage of Uiat 
sort, which I obliterated, 1 groaned bitterly, and said to myself I anv 
apoiliug my work to please those who have no taste for the simple graces 
of antiquity. But in measure, as 1 adopted a more modem phraseology, 

1 became a convert to their opinion j and in the last revisal, which I 
am now making, am not sensible of having spared a angle expresuon o£ 
the obsolete kind. I see my work so mum improved by this alteration, 
that I am filled with wonder at my own backwardness to assent to the 
Bceestity of it ; and the more, when I contider, that Milton, with wdiose 
manner 1 account myself intimately acquainted, is never quaint, never 
twangs through the nose, but is every where grand and elegant, 'with* 
<mt resorting to musty antiquity for his beauties. Un the contrary, he 
took a long stride forward, left the language of his own day far be> 
hind him, and anticipated the exprestions of a century yet to come.* 
Vol. i. p. 360, 361. 

The translation vi'as finished in the year 179)> 2 nd published 
.by subscription iroinediatclv after. Several applications were 
9 iade to the University of Oxford for the honour of their sub> 
scription, but without success. Their answer was, * That they 
subscribed to nothing.*--' It seems not a little extraordinary,* 
says the oiTended poet on this occasion, ' that persons so nobly 
patronized themselves on the score of literature, should resolve 
to give no encouragement to it in return.' We think so toot' 

The period that elapsed from the publication of his first vo- 
lume in 1781, to that of his Homer in 1791) seems to have been 
by tar the happiest and most brilliant part of Cowper’s exist- 
ence. It was not only animated by the vigorous and successful 
exertions of genius in which he was engaged, but enlivened, in 
a Very pleasing manner, by the correspondence and society of 
.his cousin, Lady Hesketh, who renewed, about this time, an in- 
timacy that seems to have endeared the earlier days of their child- 
hood. In his letters to this lady, we have found the most in- 
. ieresting traits of his simple and affectionate character, combined 
with an innocent playfulness, and vivacity, that becomes the 
||fore striking, >when it is contrasted with the gloom and honor 
^o' which it succeeded,, and by which it was unfortunately re- 
piact^- Our limits wdll not allow us to make' inany extracts 
from tbis'paifof the publication. We insert the following let- 
ter, in answer ip one from.Lady II«keth, prom.i|nng;to pay him 
Fa visit duritifg the summer! 


1 
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< I sb»U set you apin— I shaU hear your voice, we shall take walks 
together } I wiH shew you my prospects, the hovel,^ the akove,^ the 
Ouse, and its banks, every thing that I have described. I anticipate 
the pleasure of those days not very far distant, and feel a part of it at 
this moment. Talk not of an inn j mention it not for your life. We 
have never had so many visitors, but we could easily accommodate them ' 
all, though we have received Unwin, and his wife, and his sister, and 
his son, all at once. My dear, 1 will not let you come till the end of 
May, or beginning of June, because before that time my green-hoiise 
wili not be ready to receive us *, and it is the only pleasant room be- 
longing to us. When the plants go out, we go in. I line it with 
mats, and spread the floor with mats, and there you shall sit with a bed 
of mignonette at your side, and a hedge of honeysucles, roses, and jes- 
mme *, and I will make you a bouquet of myrtle every day. Sooner 
than the time I mention, the country will not be in complete beauty. 
And I will tell you .what you shall find at your first entrance. Imprimis^ 
as soon as you have entered the vestibule, if you cast a look on either 
aide of you, you shall see on the right hand a box of my making. It is 
the box in which have been lodged all my hares, and in which lodges 
puss at present. But he, poor fellow, is worn out with age, and pro- 
mises to die before you can see him. On the right hand stands a cup- 
board, the work of the same author. It was once a dove-cage, but I 
transformed it. Opposite to you stands a table, whidi 1 also made j 
but a merciless servant having scrubbed it until it became paralytic, it 
serves no purpose now but of ornament ; and all my clean Ihoes stand 
under it. On the left hand, at the farther end of this superb vestibule, 
you will find the door of the parlour into which I shall conduct you, 
and where I will introduce you to Mrs Unwin (unless we should meet 
, her before), and where we will be as happy as the day is long. Or- 
der yourself, my cousin, to the Swan at Newport, and there you shall 
find me ready to conduct you to Olney. 

* My dear, 1 have told Homer what you say about casks and urns j 
and have asked him whether he is sure that it is a cask in which Ju- 
piter keeps his wine. He swears that it is a cask, and that it will never 
be any thing better than a cask to eternity. So if the god is content 
with it, we must even wonder at his taste, and be so too.’ Vol. i. p. 

- 161 — 163 . 

TIic following is very much in the same style — 

* This house accordingly, since it has been occupied by us, and pur 

is as much superior to what it was when; you saw it, as you 
can im^nCi The parlour is even elegant. When I say that the 
parlour is elegant, I do not mean to indnuate that the study is not so. 
Itisneaf, warm, and silent, and a much better study than T desem, 
if 1 do not produce in 4t an incon^parable translation of Homen 1 
think day of those lines of Milton, and congratulate ^ys^lf on 
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having obtained, before I am quite superannuated, what he seema not 
to have hoped for sooner. 

And may at length my weary age, 
find oat the peaceful hermitage.** 

For if it is not a hermitage, at least it is a much better thing j and you 
must always understand, my dear, that when poets talk of cottages,, 
hermitages, and such like* things, they mean a house with six sashes 
in front, two comfortable parlours, a smart stair-case, and three bed- 
chambers of convenient dimensions ; in short, exactly such a house as 
this.* Vol. i. p. 221 y 2*28. 

In another letter, in a graver humour, he says — 

* 1 am almost the only person at Weston, known to you, who have 
enju>ed tolerable health this winter. In your next letter give us some 
account of your own state of health, for I have had my anxieties about 
you. 1 he winter has been mild ; but our winters are in general such, that 
when a friend leaves us in the beginning of that season, 1 always feel in 
sny heart a perhaps^ importing that we have possibly met for the last 
time, and that the Robins may whistle on the grave of one of us before 
the return of Summer. 

^ Many thanks for the cuckoi^, w»hich arrived perfectly safe, and 
goes well, to the amusement and amazement of all who hear it* Han- 
nah lies awake to hear it ; and 1 am not sure that we have not others in 
the house that admire his mpslc as much as she.* Yol. i. p« 331. 

In the following passage, we have all the calmness of a se* 
questered and good-natured man — 

^ The Kcench, who, like all lively folks, are extreme in every thing, 
are such in their zeal ibr freedom \ and, if it w'cre possible to make so 
noble a cause ridiculous, their manner of promoting|it could not fail to 
do so. Princes and peers reduced to plain gentlemanship, and gentles 
reduced to a level with their own lackeys, are excesses of which they 
will repent hereafter. Difference of rank and subordination, are, I be- 
lieve, of God*s appointment, and consequently essential to the well-be- 
ing of society : but what we mean by fanaticUm in religion, is exactly 
that which aniiuates their politics } and, unless time should sober them, 
they will after all, be an unhappy people. Perhaps it deserves not much ' 
to be wondered at, that at their first escape from tyrannic shackles, they 
should act extravagantly, and treat their kings, as they have sometimes 
treated their idols. To these, however, they are reconciled in due 
time again ^ but their respect for monarchy is at an end. They want 
nothing now but a little English sobriety, and that they want extremely, 

1 heartily wish them some wit in their anger ; furit were great pity that 
U) many millioniisbould be miserable for want of it.* Yol, i, p« 
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Homer was scarcely finished, when a proposal was made to 
the indefatigable translator, to engage in a magnificent edition 
of Milton, for which he was to furnish a version of his Latin 
and Italian poetry, and a critical commentary upon his whole 
works. Mr Hayley had, at this time, undertaken to write a life 
of Milton ; and some groundless reports, as to an intended ri- 
valry between him and Cowper, led to a friendly explanation, 
and to a very cordial and affectionate intimacy. In the year 
1793, Mr Hayley paid a visit to his newly acquired ftiend at 
Weston ; and happened to be providentially present with him, 
when the agony which he experienced from the sight of a para- 
lytic attack upon Mrs Unwin, had very nearly affected his un- 
derstanding. The anxious attention of his friend, and the gra- 
dual recovery of the unfortunate patient, prevented any very 
calamitous effect from this unhappy occurrence y but bis spirits 
appear never to have recovered the shock ; and the solicitude ' 
and apprehension that he constantly felt for his long tried and 
affectionate companion, suspended his literary exertions, aggra- 
vated-the depression to which he had always been occasionally 
liable, and rendered the remainder of his life a very precarious 
struggle against that overwhelming malady by which it was at 
last cmscured. Iri'the end of summer, he returned Mr Hayley’s 
visit at Eartham j but came back again to Weston, with spirits 
as much depressed, and forebodings as gloomy as ever. His 
constant and tender attention to Mrs Unwin, was one cause of 
his ueglect of every thing xlse. * I cannot sit,* he says in one 
of his letters, * with my pen in my hand, and my books before 
me, while she is, in effect, in solitude, silent, and looking in the 
lire.*.^ A still more powerful cause w'as, the constant and op- 
pressive dejection of spirits that now began again to overwhelm 
him. * ft is in vain,* be says, * that 1 have made several at- 
tempts to write since 1 came from Sussex. Unless more comfort- 
-able days arrive, than I have now the confidence to look for, 
there is an end of all Writing with me. I have no spirits. When 
Hose came, 1 was' obliged to prepare for his coming, by a night- 
ly dose of laudanum.* , 

In the course of the'year 1703, he seems to have done little 
but revise his translation of Homer, of which be meditated^ an 
improved edition. Mr Hayley came to see him a 8^.pnd time 
at Weston, in the month of November ; and gives this aifectiqg 
and prophetic account of his situatiqii—1 . . 

* He possessed coinpletely at this period all the admirable faculties 
of his mind, and all the native tenderness of his heart} inlt 'there was 
something inffesctibable in his appearance, which . led me to appre- 
hend, that, without some Aginl event m his.&vour, to te*animate his 
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tbey woald gradually ank into hopeless dejection. The «tate 
^his-aged infirm companion, affiirded additional ground inmoasing 
aolidtude. l&r cheerful and beneficent spirit could hardly rrast hier 
own accumulated maladies, so far as to preserve abiUty sufficient to 
vratch over the tender h«ilth of him whom she bad watch^and guard- 
ed so long. Imbecility of .body and mind must gradually render this 
tender and heroic woman unfit for the charge which she had So laudably 
sustained. The rigns of such imbecility were beginning to be painfully 
visible ; nor can nature present a spectacle more truly pitiable, than 
imbecility in such a shape, eagerly grasping for dominion, which it 
knows not tither how to retain, or how to relinquish.* Vol. ii. p. 161, 
162. 

From a part of these evils, however, the poet was relieved, by 
the generous compassion of Lady flesketh, who nobly took upon 
herself the task of superintending this melancholy household. 
We will not wUh-faold from our readers the encomium she has 
earned from the biographer. 

* Those only, who have lived with the superannuated and the me- 
lancholy, can properly appreciate the value of such magnanimous friend- 
riiip, or perfectly apprehend, what personal sufferings it must cost the 
mortal who exerts it, if that mortal has received &om nature a frame 
of compasrionate sensilulity. 'i'he lady, to whom 1 allude, has felt but 
too severely, in her own health, the heavy tax that mortality is forced 
to pay for a resolute perseverance in such painful duty.* Vol, H. p. 177. 

It was impossible, however, for any care or attention taarrest 
the progress of that dreadful depression, by which the faculties 
of this excellent man were destined to be extinguished. In the 
b^inning of the year i 794, he became utterly incapable of any 
sort of exertion, and ceased to receive any pleasure from the com- . 
pany or conversation of his friends. Neither a visit from Mr 
ilayley, nor his Majesty's order for a pension of ^300 a- year, 
was able to rouse him from that languid and melancholy state 
into which he had gradually been sinking ; and, at length, it was 
thought niecessary to remove him from the village of Weston to 
Tudi^bam in Norfolk, where he couj^d bt^ under the immediate 
aoperintendance of bis kinsman, the Reverend Mr Johnson. 
Amr a long cessation of all correspondence, he addressed the 
iij^iymg very moving lines to the clergyman of the .favourite 
tillage, to vrhicb he was no more to return ; 

..." I' will fjlgeW' for a mement, that to .sriioBMoevtt,.! may address 
nqraell^^ a., letter mm me . can no offietwiK be we^Mie,;oian as a 
curioriry;.’ ': To you, ffir, 1 address tins, urged by extseme peauryof 
empkjnnqit, apd desire fbel toitr^.sonuithmg Of whaiis dmajg, 
and has 4^, at Wesbm (my hekriM Weston f) ^^nce hlcR it. 

■ No 
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No sItuaUon, ct least svhin the weather is clear and bright, can be 
pleasanter than what we have here } which you will eaaly credit, when 
I add, that it imparts something a little resembling pleasure even to 
tne— Gratify me with news of Weston ! — If Mr Gregson and the 
Courtneys are there, menUon me to them in such terms as you see 
good. Tell me if my poor birds are living ! I never see the herbs I 
used to give them, without a recollection of them, and sometimes am 
ready to gather them, forgetting that I am not at home.— Pardon this 
intrusion.” 

In summer there were some faint glimmerings of re* 
turning vigour, and he again applied himself, for some time, to 
the revisal of his translation of Homer. In December, Mrs Un- 
win died ; and such was the severe depression under which her 
companion then laboured, that he seems to have suiiered but 
little on the occasion. He never afterwards mentioned her name. 
At intervals, in the summer, he continued to work at the revis- 
al of his Homer, which he at length finished in 1799; and after- 
wards translated some of Gay's F ables into Latin verse, and made 
English translations of several Greek and Latin Epigrams. This 
.languid exercise of his once-vigorous powers was continued till 
the month of January 1800, when symptoms of dropsy became 
visible in his person, and soon assumed a very formidable ap- 
pearance. After a very rapid but gradual decline, which did 
not seem to affect the general stale of his spirits, he expired 
without struggle or agitation, on the 25th of April 1800. « 

Of the volumes now before us, we have little more to say. 
The biography of Cowper naturally terminates, with this account 
of his death ; and the posthumous works that are now given to 
the public require very few observations. They consist chiefly 
of short and occasional poems, that do not seem to have been 
very carefully finished, and will not add much to the reputation 
of their author. The longest is a sort of ode upon Friendship, 
in which the language seems to be studiously plain and familiar, 
and to which Mr Hayley certainly has not given the highest 
poetical praise, by saying that it ‘ contains the essence of every 
thipg that has been said on the subject, by the best writers of 
different countries.' Some of the occasional sopgs and sonnets 
are good ; and the translations from the anikol(^, which weto 
the employment of his last melancholy days, have a remarkable 
closeness and facility of expression. There are two or throe lit- 
tle poetical pieces, written by him in the caroless days of his 
youth, while be resided in the Temple, that are, upon the 
wholes extromely poor and unpromising. It is. almost incon- 
ceivable, that . the author of The Task should ever have been 
guilty of sitidb verses as the following : ‘ 

: ."Tis 
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* *Ti8 not with either of these views, 

That 1 presume to address the Muse ; 

Tut to divert a fierce banditti, 

(Sworn foes to every thing that’s vntty !) 

'i hat, with a black, infernal train, 

Make cruel inroads in my brain, 

And daily threaten to drive thence 
My little garrison of sense : 

The fierce banditti which I mean. 

Are gloomy thoughts, led on by spleen. 

I'hcn there’s another reason yet. 

Which is, that 1 may fairly quit 
The debt which justly became due 
The moment when I heard from you : 

And you might grumble, crony mine, 

If paid in any other coin.’ Vol. i. p, 15. 

It Is remarkable, however, that his prose was at this time un- 
commonly easy and elegant. Mr Haylcy has preserved three 
numbers of the Connoisseur, which were written by- him in 
1756, and which exhibit a great deal of that point' and polite* 
ness, which has been aimed at by aU oiir periodical essayists ' 
since the days of Addison. 

The personal character of Cowper is easily estimated, from 
the writings he has left, and the anecdotes contained in this pub* 
lication. He seems to have been chiefly remarkable for a cer- 
tain feminine gentleness, and delicacy of character, that shrunk 
back from all that was boisterous, presumptuous, or rude. His 
secluded life, and’awful impressions of religion, concurred in fix- 
ing upon his manners, something of a saintly purity and deco- 
rum, and in cherishing that pensive and contemplative turn of 
mind, by which he was so much distinguished. His temper ap- 
pears to have been yielding and benevolent ; and though s6m- 
ciently steady and confident in the opinions he bad adopted, he 
was very little inclined, in general, to force them upon the con- 
viction of others. The warmth of his religious zeal made an 
occasional exception : but the habitual temper of his mind was 
toleraiiion and indulgence ; and it would be difficult, periiaps, to . 
namuMmtirical and popular author so entirely free froin<jea- 
I^msyllPla fastidiousness, or' so much disposed to show the roost 
liberal and impartial favour to the merit of others in iitecatore, 
in politics, and in the virtues and accomplishments ofaocia) life. 
^Np aiigry cHr uneasy passions, indeed, seem at any time to have 
.r^nd a place in his hosoro j and, being incapame.'of raaleyo- 
him'self, he probably passed through life, withodt having 
l^e excited that feeling in the b'reastof another. 
r M the nrhole of Oowper’s works are now befofe the public/ 
and as death has finally closed the account of bis defecttfind pa* 

/ " celfbicies^ 
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cellcoclesj the public voice may soon be expected to proclaim the 
■ balance* and to pronounce that impartial and irn'vocable sen* 
fence which is to assign him his just rank and station in the 
poetical commonwealth, and to ascertain the value and extent 
of his future reputation. As the success of his works has* in a 
great Pleasure* anticipated this sentence* it is the less presump, 
tuous in us to ofier our opinion of them. 

The great mmt of this writer appears to us to consist in the 
boldness and originality pf his composition^ and in the fortunate 
audacity with which he has carried the dominion of poetry into 
regions that had been considered as inaccessible to her ambition. 
The gradual refinement of taste had, for nearly a century* been 
weakening the figure of original genius. Our poets had become 
timid and fastidious* and circumscribed themselves both in the 
choice and the management of their subjects, by the observance 
of a limited i amber *of models* who were thought to have ex- 
hausted all the legitimate resources of the art. Cowper was one 
of the first who crossed this enchanted circle* who regained the 
natural liberty of invention, and walked abroad in the open field 
of observation a« freely as those by whom it was originally trod- 
den ; he passed from the imitation of poets* to the imitation of 
nature* and vcntiued boldiv upon the representation of objects 
that had not been sanctified by the description of any of his pre. 
decessors. In the ordinary occupations and duties of domestic 
life* and the consequences of modern manners, in the common 
scenery of a rustic situation, and the obvious conteinulation of 
our public institutions* he has found a multitude of suojects for 
ridicule and reflection, for pathetic and picturesque description* 
^r moral declamation* and devotional rapture* that woulu have 
been looked upon with disdain* or with despair* by most of our 
poetical adventurers. He took as wide a lange in language* too* 
as iu matter ; and, shaking off the tawdry incumbrance of that 
poetical diction which had nearly reduced the art to the skilful 
collocation of a set of appropriated phrases* be made no scruple 
to set down in verse eveiy expression that would have been ad- 
mitted in prose* and to take advantage of all the varieties with 
which our laneuaee could supply him, ^ 

But while* % the use of this double licence* be extended the 
sphere of poetic4 composition* knd communicated asingular cha- 
racter of^reedom* force* and originality* to his own perform- 
4n(!eS} ilxAust not be dissembled* that the presumption which be- 
longi to most innovators, has betrayed hint into inahy,Mfcciis. 
'Xp oisdisintiig to^follow the footsteps of otheta* he has fnix)ueau 
Jy mslbkiett Uif way* arnd Jb«s been exasperated* by tht^ldand. 
to tutdaifito’an opposite eatreme^ In hii contempt for their 
, Fh scimpnloas 
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scrupulous selection of topics^ tie has introduced some that are 
unquestionably low and uninter^Hpg; and in his zeal to strip off 
the tinsel and embroidery of their language, he has tom it (like - 
Jack’s coat in the Tale of a Tub) into terrible rents and beggarly 
tatters. He is a great master of English, and evidently values 
himself upon his skill and fateility in~lhe application of its iich . 
and diversified idioms : but he has indulged himself in this ex- 
ercise a little too fondly^ and has degradra some grave and ani- 
mated pt^'sages by tbeunlucky introductionof expressions..unqu^ 
tion^ly too colloquial and familiar. His impatience of cotitroul, 
and bis desire to have a great scope and variety in bis composi- 
tions, have led hini not only to disregard all order , and method 
so entirely in their construction, as to have made each of his 
latter poems professedly a complete miscellany, but also to intro- 
duce into them a number of subjects that prove not to be very 
susceptible of poetical discussion. There are speciir.^ns of argu- 
ment, and dialogue, and declamation, in his works, that partake 
very little of the poetical character, and make rather an avrkward . 
appearance in a metrical production, .though they might have 
had a lively and brilliant effect in an essay or a sermon, llie 
structure of his sentences, in like manner, has frequently much 
more of the edpiousness and lookness of orator)*, than the bril- 
liant compactness of poetry j ahd he heaps up phrases and cir- 
cumstances upon each other, with a profusion that is frequently 
dazzling, but which reminds us as often of the exuberance of 
a practised speaker, as of the holy inspiration of a poet. 

Mr Hayley has pronounced a warm eulogium on the satirical 
talents of his friend : but it does not appear to. us, either that 
' this was the style in which he was qualified to excel, or that be 
has made a judicious selection of subjects upon which to exercise 
it. There is something too keen and vehement in his invective, 
and an excess of au:iterity in his doctrine, that is nut atoned for 
by the truth or the beauty of his descriptions. Foppery and 
affectation are not such hateful and gigantic vices, as to d'e^rve 
all the anathemas that are bestowed upon them ; nor can vvebe-. 
•lieve that soldiership, or Sunday music, have produced all the ter- 
rible efiects which be ascribes .to ih6m' : There is something very 
nhdii^ified, too, to say no worse m them, in the protracted pa- 
Todfes and mock-hermc passages with which he «eeks^to .enlivtsn ' 
8dme of bis gravtf t p^uctions. The Sofa (for,.instaiia^' in tha 
Tasife) is but aifeeble imitation of* The Splendid Shilling }* the 
Mvaitoir is a copy of something^stUI lower ; . and thtt redtons diT . 

C ns‘(br raistng eummherst which ..begin ..w4h, eall tnff a.!b(3|- .. 
asWcorar» 0 urbeap,’ seem to have.been. as^a . 

etjiMurt to bf Toih Alblitp 
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pieces contain spiOe fine devotional passages t but they are not 
without a taint'of that enthusiastic intolerance which retigious . 
zeal seems soT often to produce. In a few places, there are symp. 
toms of superstition, 4i1so, that do not produce even a good poeti* 
cal effect. The story of* Young Misagathus,NvbDse horse pitcli* 
cd him over its head into the sea, as a punishment for his bias* 
phemy, isfitonly fortheMissionary orthe Wonderful Magazine. 

' It is impossible to say any thing of the , defects Cowper's 
writii^s, without taking notice of the occasional harshness and .. 
inelegance of his versification. From his correspondence, bow« 
evefi it appears that this was not with him the effect of negli* 
gence merely, butthat he really imagined that a rough and incor- 
rect line now and then had a veiy’ agreeable effect in a composi* 
tion of any length. This prejudice, we believe, is as old as Cow- 
ley among English writers ; but wc do not know that it has of 
late received the sanction of any one poet of eminence. In truth, 
it does not appear to us to be at all capable of defence. The very 
^essence of versification is uniformity ; and while any thing like 
versification is preserved, it is evident that uniformity continue 
to be aimed at. What pleasure is to be derived from an occa- 
sional failure in this aim, we cannot exactly understand. It must 
afford the same gratification, we should itnagine, to have one of 
the buttons on a coat a little larger than the rest, or one or two 
of the pillars in a colonnade a little out of the perpendicular. If 
variety is wanted, let it be variety of excellence, and not a re- 
lief of imperfection ; Let the writer alter the measure of his 
piece, if he thinks its uniformity disagreeable ; or let him inter- 
change h every now and then, it he thinks proper, with passages 
of plain and professed prose ; but do not let him torture an in- > 
tractable scrap of prose into the appearance of verse, nor slip in 
an illegitimate line or two among the genuine currency of bis 
poem. It can afford no pleasure, we should ima^e, to a re. 
viewing general to see a miserable rickety and distorted creature 
staggering along in uniform, amidst the tall and stately battdiona 
. that march past in splendid regularity before him. • ' 

There is another view of this matter that has a little more rea- 
son in it;. A smooth and harmonious verse is not so easily writ- 
ten,'^ as' a harsh and clumsy one ; and, in order to make itsn|f>nt.h 
. and elegant,, the strength and force of the .expression must'^ea 
■ be sacrificed. This seems to have bceju Cdwper’s view; of ib^ 
subject^ .at laaat in one passage. * Give m^* sstyi he in a letter 
' to hiapublister, * a manly rough line, with a deal of m^ihgin 
* it, rather a whole fall of musical -periods, that have 
! , f ^nothing but ,tHeif amoothness to recoip|ij^ the%’.Slt i$ oh* 
r/Y^*»'^bowb<^^y this i8.'hot a vciKiil^ion, 

■ F'2 . . w','".; but 
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buta conression of inability to write smoothly. Why should not 
harmony and meaning go together ? It is difficult, to be sure ; 
and so it is, to make meaning and verse of any kind go together j 
but if is the business of i poet to overcome these difficulties, and 
if he do not overco.me them both, he is plainly deficient in an 
accomplishment that others have attained. To those who find it 
impossible to pay due attention both to the sound and the sense, 
we would not only address the preceding exhortaMon of Cowper, 
but should have no scruple to exci'atin, * Give us a sentence of 
plain prose, full of spirit and meaning, rather than a poem of any 
kind that has nothing but its versification to recommend it.' 

Though It beimpo>'>ible, therefore, to read the productions of 
Cow’per, without being delighted with his force, his brilliancy, 
and his variety ; and although the enchantment of his moral en- 
thusiasm frequently carries us insensibly through all the mazes 
of his digressions, it is equally trite, that we can scarcely read a 
single pag: withatrcnlion, without being offended at some coarse- 
ness or lowness of expression, or ilisappoinled by some * most 
lame and impotent conclusion.' 1110 dignity of his rhetorical 
periods is often violated by the intrusion of some vulgar and col- 
loquial idiom, and the full and transparent stream of his diction 
is broken upon sonieobstrcpeious verse, or lost in the dull stagna- 
tion of a piece of absolute prose. The effect of bis ridiciHe is 
sometimes impaired by the acrimony with which it is attended ; 
and the exquisite beauty of his moral painting and religious 
views is injured in no small degree by the darkness of the shades 
which bis enthusiasm and austerity have occasionally thrown 
upon the canvas. With all these defects, howeVer, Cowper will 
probably very long retain his popularity w ith the readers ofEnglish 
• poetry. The great varic-iy and truth of his descriptions ; the mi- 
nute and correct painiiugof those home-scenes, and private feel- 
ings with which every one is internally familiar j the sterling 
weight and sense of most of his observations, and, above all, the 
great appearance ot facility with which every thing is executed, 
and the happy use he has so often made of the most common 
and ordinary language j all concur to stamp upon bis poems 
the ct^|Ctcr of original genius, and remind us ot the merits 
that hiqpl^tured immortdity to Shakespeare. 

After haviMgsaid so much upon the original writings of Cow- 
per, we c'inuot ,take our leave of him without -ipl^g a few 
^ words, uj[«on |the merits of the translation with which we have ’ 
found him ensued for so considerable a portion life, llte 
views with which it was undenakeii have already be«i| very fully 
explained »9 thi- extracts we have given ftom his cotrd^ndence ; 
js jinpesnhidh) de0y> (hat his chief ol^t bu h«bttatt»n- 

" ed 
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ed in' a' very, considerable degree. That the translation is a great 
deal more close and literal, than any that had previously been at- 
, tempted in English verse, probably will not be disputed by those 
who. are the least disposed to admire it ; that the style into which 
■ it is translated is a true English style, though not perhaps a very 
elegant or poetical one, may also be assumed; but we are not 
sure that a' rigid and candid criticism will go {Farther in its com- 
mendatiot). The language is often very tame, and even vulgar ; 
and there is by far too great a profusion of antiquated and col- 
loquial forms of expression. In the dialogue part, the idomati- - 
cal and familiar turn of the language has often an animated- and 
happy effect ; but in orations ot dignity, this dramatical licence 
is frequently abused, and the translation approaches to a parody. 
In the course of one page, we observe that Nestor undertakes 
* 'to iiitreat Achilles to a calm.’ Agamemnon calls him, ^ this 
wrangler here.’ And the godlike Achilles himself complains of 
being treated * like a felloijtj of no worth,* 

‘ Ye critics say, 

How poor to this vyas Homer’s style !’ 

In translating a poetical writer, there are two kinds of fidelity 
to be aimed at. Fidelity to the matter, and fidelity to the manner 
of the original. The best translation would be that, certainly, 
that preserved both. But, as this is generally impracticable, some 
concessions must be made upon both sides, ana thelargcst upon 
that which will be least regretted by the common readers of the . 
iranslatiuh. Now, though antiquarians and moral philosophers, 
may lake great delight in contemplating thestatT!'of manners, 
opinions, and civilization, that prevailed in the age of Hcmier, 
and be offended; of course, at any disguise or modern embellish* 
ment that may be (brown over bis re.presentations, still, this will 
be but a secondary, consideration with most readers of poetry ; 
and if the smoothness of the verse, the perspicuiiy of the expres- . 
Sionj or the vigour of the' sentiment, must be sacrificed to the' 
observance of this rigid fidelity, they will’generally be of dpinion,: ' 
that it ought rather, to have been sacrificed to them,. andj.,thaf , 
the-poe/scal i^rnty of the original was better yrorth- presemng . . 
.than the literal import of his expressions. The .splendour and 
‘ magnifiGence of the Homeric diction and versiff cation is alto* 
gidher as eWQtial a part of his composition, as the sense and the 'I 
m^ning whicb/^they convey. His poetical reputatioh dc^tetida 
v qutte asnstiolt on the oneas on the other j and a vtpfliiddr must 

and unfaithful copy of: Sf 

oulf the hal(of thpse Qualities; tb wbijch .tl» excellence 
ef It is an indispens«^l^,p«^ of his duty, ’ 
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tberdfbr^yj to 'imitate the harmony and elevation of his author's 
language^ as well as to express his meaning ; and he is equally 
unjust and unfaithful to his original, in passing over. the beauties 
of his diction, as in omitting or disguising his sentiments* In 
Cowper’s elaborate version, there are certainly some striking and 
vigorous passages, and the closeness of the translation continue 
ally recals the original to.the memory of a classical reader; but 
he will look in vain for the melodious and elevated language of 
Homer in the unpolished verses and colloquial phraseology of 
his translator. 


Aut. VI. Lettres sur VAnghierre, Par. J, Fiev^e, 1602. 

O F all the species of travels, that which has moral observation 
for its- object is the most liable to error, and has thegreau 
est difiiculties to overcome, before it can arrive at excelTepce. 
Stones, and roots, and leaves, are subjects which may exercise 
the understanding without rousing the passions. A mineralogical 
traveller will hardly fall foul upon the granite and the felt spar 
of other countries than his own ; a botanist will not conceal its 
non* descripts ; and an agricultural tourist will faithfully detail 
the average crop per acre : but the traveller who observes on the 
manners, habits, and institutions of other countries, must have 
emancipated his mind from the extensive and powerful dominion 
of association, must have extinguished the agreeable and deceitful 
feelings. of national vanity, and cultivated that patient humility 
which builds general inferences only upon the repetition of indi> 
vidual facts. Every thing be secs shocks some passion, or flat'fers 
it ; and he is perpetually seduced to distort facts, so as to render 
them agreeable to bis system and bis feelings. Books of travels 
are now published in such vast ahtuidance, that it miqr not be 
nsdess, perhaps, to state a few of the reasons why their Value so 
commonly bappq^s to be in the inverse ratio of their number, 
Istf Trttl^els are bad, from a want of opportunity for observa?: 
tion in those who write them. If the sides of a building ara to 
be 'ibeasured, and<tbe number of its windows to be counted, a 
vary short space of time may sufHce.fbr these operations ; but to' 
gain sudi a^nowledge of their prevalent opinions and propepst- 
ties, as^H. enable a ■stranger to comprehend (what is cdmmon> 
]y ci^pi|f.the genius of people', requires, ajQDgjfSi^npc among 
' 4ih6ii?a fmiilmr .acqtukm with thaplaqgua^, iuid;aip 
^fCmatibn.among tteir various socidief^. The' soeidy.inlq. which' 
.muwiisient stranger gains the most aiisy abcessln any cqiufitry, is 
aot often that which ought tp etamp tpe mtipnal cbarqeter*: and ' 
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.. no criterion can be more fallible, in a people so reserved and 
inaccesssible as' tbe British; who (even when they open their 
doors to letters of introduction) cannot for years overcome the 
awkward timidity of their stature. The same expressions are of 
so different a value in different countries, the same actions pro- 
ceed from such different causes, and produce such different 
effects, that a judgment of foreign nations, founded on rapid 
observation, is almost certainly a mere tissue of ludicrous and 
disgraceful mistakes ; and yet a residence of a month or two 
seems to entitle a traveller to present the world with a picture of 
manners in London, Paris, or Vienna, and even to dogmatize 
upon the political, religious, and legal institutions, as if it were 
one and the same thing to speak of alstrqct effects of such insti- 
tutions, and of their effects combined with all the peculiar cir- 
cumstances in which any nation may be placed. 

2d/y, An affectation of quickness in observation, an intuitive 
glance that requires only a moment, and a part to judge of %■ 
perpetuity and a whole. The late Mr Petion, who was sent over 
into this country to acquire a knowledge of our criminal law, is 
said to have declared himselftboroughly informed upon the sub. 
ject, after remaining precisely two and thirty minutes in the Old 
Bailey. 

3dly, The tendency to found observation on a system, rather 
than a system upon observation. The fact is, there are very few 
original eyes and ears. The great mass see and hear as they are 
directed by others, and bring^back from a residence in foreign - 
countries, nothing but the vague and customary notions con- 
cerning it, which are carried apd brought back for half a ccn-,. 
tury, without verification or change. The most ordinary shape , 
. in which this tendency to prejudge makes its appearance among 
travellers, is by a disposition to exalt, or, a still more absurd 
disposition, to depreciate their native countr)*. They are inca- 
pable of considering a foreign people but under one single point 
of view— the relation in wbicb they stand to their own an;^ the 
^ whole narrative is frequently nothing more than a mere triuittph 
of national vaifity, qr the ostentation of superiority to sq pomr. 
mdn a failing. ^ ^ 

J^ut we are wasting our tjme in giving a theory of the faults 
I' biF travellers, ‘when we have such ample means of. exemplifyihg, 
them all from the publipatioti now before us, in whtcb.Jm Jacob, 
I^ev^e, with th? most surprising talents for doing* wron^, hasjj, 
cohlVivedto condeiiseand agglomerate evriy spijwies of; absurdity; 
thathas hitherip, 'beep, made known, and wen to launqhM^ 
Occasionally iqtq 'n^. r^ions of nonsense, "With a bolitoel^wnich , 
him io tbe lAMk of orig^^ 

';«^very- . 
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covcry in impertinence. We consider IVJr Fiev^e*s book as ex- 
tremely valuable in one point of view. It affords a sort of limit 
or inindamark, beyond which we conceive it to be impossible in 
future that pertness and petulant^ should pass. It is well to be 
acquainted with the boundaries of our nature on both sides; 
and to Mr Fievee we are indebted for this valuable approach to 
pessimism.' The height of knowledge no man has yet scanned ; 
but we have now pretty well fathomed the gulph of ignorance. 

We must, however, do justice to Mr Fievee when he deserves 
it. He evinces, in his preface, a lurking uneasiness at the ap- 
prehension of exciting war between the two countries, from 
the anger to which his letters will give birth in England. He 
pretends to deny that thev will occasion a war; but it is very 
easy to see he is not convinced by his own arguments ; and we 
confess ourselves extremely pleased by this amiable solicitude 
at the probable effusion of human blood. We hope Mr Fievee 
as deceived by his philanthrophy, and that no such unhappy 
consequences will ensue, as he really believes, though he aflects 
to deny them. We dal% ‘to say the dignity of this country will 
be satisfied, if the publication in question is disowneil by the 
French government, or, at most, if the author is given up. At 
all events, we have no scruple to say, that to., sacrifice £0,000 
lives, and a hundred millions of money, to resent 'Mr Fievee’s 
book, would be an unjustifiable waste of blood and treasure ; 
and that to take him off privately by assassination, would be 
an undertaking hardly compatible with the dignity of a'great 
empire. 

To shew, bow'ever, the magnitude of the provocation, we< 
-shall specify a few of the charges which .he makes again^ the 
English.~That they do not understand fire- works as well as the 
French.; that they charge a shilling for ‘i^mission to the exhibi- 
tion ; that they have the misfortuti.e of being incommoded by a 
c^ain disgraceful privilege, call^ the liberty of.tbe, press ; that 
the opera band plays out of tune; it^t t^ Ei^lish-areso fond' 
of drinking, that they get drunk, with a certaiiair called the gas 
. of Paradise; that tbeprivilege of electing raem^rs efPf^Hament 
is so buflbenshme,. cities sometimes ]^ition/to be exempted ' 
fro.m .it ;' that the great obstade to a Parnamentary reform is the ' 
mob; that women sqmetiroes have titles distinct broni ibos&cff " 
their hdsbandB,,.j!d^hougbj ip. England,' any body dm mil his Wife. 

. at ntarkd wtb it rope ^ neck. . To them cbmplamti'htt;’ 
add^tbat the jare-sq f|r fisom enjoying, t^kl-eijtjjrtity ’of’ 

'vvbiehl^hdr partizanV boast, th^ nqqe .hut the serir^nts jof the 
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which the French Kinp had of pardoning before trial, is much 
the same thing as the English mode of pardoning after trial ; that 
he should conceive it to be a good reason for rgecting any mea- 
sure in France, that it was iiimated from the English, who have 
no family affections, and who love money so much, that their 
first question, in an inquiry concerning the character of any 
is, as to .his degree of tbrtiine. Lastly, Mr Fievde alleges against 
the English, that thej' have great pleasure in contemplating the 
spectacle of men deprived of their reason. And indeed we must 
have the candour to allow, that the hospitality which Mr Fievde 
experienced seems to afford some pretext for this assertion. 

One of the principal objects ot Mr Fiev^e’s book, is to combat 
the Anglomania, which has raged so long among his country- 
men, and which prevailed at Paris to such an excess, that even 
Mr Neckar, a foreigner, (incredible as it may seem,) a/ier having 
leen twice minister oj- France, retained a considerable share of 
admiration for the English government. This is quite inexpli- 
cable. But this is nothing to the treason oi the Encyclopeduts, 
who, instead of attributing the merit of the experimental philo- 
sophy, and the reasoning by induction to a Frenchman, have 
shewn themselves so lost to all sense of the duty which they 
owed to their country, that they have attributed it to an EngUsh- 
man*, of the name ^ Bacon, and this for no better reason, than 
that he really was the author of it. The whole of this passage is 
written so entirely in the genius of Mr Fievec, and so coni^ete- 
ly exemplifies that very caricature species of Frenchmen from 
which our gross and popular notions ot the whole people are 
taken, that we shall give the passage at full length, cautiously 
abstaining from the sin of translating it. 

‘ Quand je reproche aux pbilosophes d’avoir vante I’Angletterre, par 
haine ])our les institutions qui soutenoient la France, je ne hasarde rieo 
et je foumirai une nouvelle preuve de cette assertion, cn citant les ency* 
clop^dtstes, chefs a voues de la philosoplue modeme. 

* Comment nous ont-ils pr4sente PEncycIopedie > un 

monument immortel, comme le depdt pr^cieux de toutes les con- 
noissances bumaines. Sous quel patronage Pont-ils elev8 ce monu- 
ment immortel? £st-ce sous Pegide des ^crivains dout la France 
s'honoroit i Non, ils ont choisi pour maitre et pour idole, an'' 
Anglais, BUcon } ils lui on fait dire tout ce qu’ils ont voulo, pane 
que cet auteur, extraordinsdrement yolumineux, n’etmt pas connui 
«n France, et ne l*est guiiare en Angleterte que de quelques , 

studieux) mats les pbtlosophei senuuent que leorsuccis, pburiqtfoo 

, j . . . . ^ di^ 

1 1 Gad wu conquered by a person of the name of Juluis Clmar,* Is 
fiitjt phrara in oae hf Mr New'beriy^a little botdu. 

> 
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duxr^ 4^$,t)j6uveaut6s, tenoil a faire croire qu’cllcs n’etolcnt pas newes 
po^r les grand esprits 5 et comme les grands esprits Franqais, irop con* 
irtiS| se^pr^toient pas a uii parcil dessein, les philosopbcs ont eu rc» 
XQurs i r^^gletcri-e. iin ouvrage fait cn France, ct offer! k 

r l^^miraiion de TEurope roiViine IV^vragc par excellence, fut mis par 
dc$ Franqais sons la protection du genie Anglais* 0 honte ! Et les 
pbilosoj^es«se sont dit pstrioirq, ct la France, pour prix de sa degra. 
datum, Icuf a eleve des statues ? Le sifecle qiii commence, plus juste, 
]^rce qu’il a le sentiment d»’ h veritable grandeur, laisscra ces statues 
^^PEncyclopMie s’enst%^ Hr sous la mcme poiissiere.' 

When to this arc added the commendation^ that have been 
bestowed on Newton, the niagnilude and the originality of the 
discoveries which have been auributed to him, the admiration 
which the works ot Locke have excited, and the homage that 
has been paid to Milton and Shakespeare, the trea^on^^which 
lurks at the bottom of it all will notescaj^e the penetrating glance 
of Mr Fievee; and he will discern that same cause, from which 
every good Frenchman knows the defeat ot Aboukir anti of the 
first ot June to have proceeded*— /Ae vmster Pitt^ and lih Eng» 
Ihk guineas,^ 


Art. VII. John IVoodvil: a Tragedy* By Charles Lamb. To 
which are added. Fragments ot' Burton, the Author of the 
Anatomy of Melancholy. Robinsons. London. 1802. 

W E have often regretted, in perusing the dramatic composi- 
tions of the ancients, that we do not possess any of those 
earlier specmieris of the an in its state of riuleness, from which 
the merit of succeeding dramatists might best be determined. 
It is always a consolation to badness, that there is somcih.itig; 
worse ; and the greater number of our tragic writers have there- 
fore a just ground ot ccTTiplaint against the fraud of the stages of 
ainiquitv, which, by transmitting only their best productions, have 
deprived them of the power oMooking back to pieces inferior to 
their own. W e have dramas of Eschylns indeed ; but Eschylus, 
^ pallae reperiorhonesia/ had already raised poor barefoot Tragedy 
^ buskins, and given her a comfortable cloak to her back. Our 
loss would be irreparable, were it not for a fact, which, though 
very obvious, has been strangely overlooked, 
mmen aj age of Thaspisf and indeed ot every age, since mea 
first ventured tocomp(»«e. There is not a single century, to 
which w’e cannot find at pre^nt corresponding tastes and facul- 
ties of every kind j and it is surely by their oivn tjuaUtm that men 
should be estimated and’iarrang^, ahd^pot by the revolutions. 
pf^>laneis,'^ivbich ar6 foreign bodies and have no more relation 

' ' ^ ^ to 
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to the earth which is animated, than to that which was burned 
or buried in the earliest priests oF Bacchus. 

In the dranta, however, though we have had innumerable 
specimens of the tmf>erfectf which in composition is by much the 
most common species vipmttime, wc have long expected in vain 
a specimen so iT\x\ypeiJectt as to approach the purity hf the great 
father of the stage ; and we own that our disappointment has 
been greater at this failure of genius, as in that inferior division 
of the art which consists in recitation, we have often been gra- 
ti^ed with a glimpse of the original p/aas/rum. At length, how* 
ever, even in composition, a mighty veteran has been born. 
Older than Eschylus, and with all the spirit of originality, in an 
age of poets who have had before them the imitations of some 
thousand years, he comes forward, to establish his claim to the 
ancient hirevs, and to satiate the most remote desires of the phi- 
losophic antiquary. 

The tragedy of Mr Lamb may indeed be fairly considered as 
supplying the first of those lost links which connect the im- 
provements of Eschylus with the commencement of the art. We 
shall not, however, insist that it be received with complete ac- 
quiescence, till wc have given a short account of its fable, and 
afterwards compared it with those ideas* of the most ancient 
drama, which may be inferred as best suited to the known man- 
ners of the time. 

Sir Walter Woodvil, having been an active partizan of the 
Commonwealth, is obliged to fly, at the Restoration of Charles j 
and'a price is set upon his bead. He chooses, however, to re- 
main in England, with his younger son Simon ; and they spend 
their time chiefly in Sherwood Forest ; 

‘ Nigh which place, they have td’en a hoii.se 
In- the town of Nottingham, and pass for foreigners, 

Wearing the dress of Frenchmen.* 

His elder son, the hero of the tragedy, who, with views of 
' ambition, had attached bimsclftothe Royal party, takes po.ssession 
of his paternal estate, and abandons himself to every profligacy, 
with a crowd of riotous companions. In. a fit of intoxication, 
he reveals to Lovel, one of his pretended tneiids, the place of 
his father’s concealment j and Lovel, with a single companion^ 
hastens to the forest to seize Sir Walter ; but, awed by the un- 
daunted appearance ofthefatherandtheson, Hfwy both slink 
and Sir Walter, knowing by whom the iulbnpauon must have 
been given, dies of horror at John’s treachery. On learning all the 
. consequences of the comitiunication be had made, tbp ivretched 
inebriate'is sdzed at once^ with headach auU' i.eniorse } .and the 
drama concludes witiii auarraliyebf bis tuystieriems feeiing.uf the 

^ forgiveness 
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forgiveness of heaven, at an early hour, on Sunday morning, as 
he was kneeling in ihe church of Sf Mary Otlcry, ‘ on a Tittle 
ha-!Rock‘ in the tamily* pew.’ On rising, he had yearned to say 
his prayers in the church j’ and flvinc 'o it, ‘ found iht; door 
wide open, whether by ucgligence he knew not. or some pt cnliar 
grace to him vouchsafed, for all tbiiigA lell hkt my^tery.’ '^be 
narrative is addressed to Margaret, an orphan ward of his lather, 
who, early betrothed to Jolin, and Iceling herself slighted by 
. him, had fled from the profligacy of his house to Sir \V alter in 
the forest, on whose death she returned to comfort his repentant 
son. The artifice with which -the poet prepares bis audience 
for the narrative, must be admirably productive of theatrical 
eflecl. It introduces, what wc believe is a novelty oil the stage, 
a peal of church.bells giving their summons to mornin'g- service, 

* nohe of bells heard , _) 

Margakkt. 

* Hark the bells, Joiin. 

JOHV. 

Those are the church bells of St Mary Ottery, 
Margaret. 

I know it. 

• JoiiK, 

St Mary Ottery, my native village. 

In the sweet shire of Devon. 

Those aie the bells.’ p. 100, 

The exactness of John’s information is of peculiar use; as 
Margaret, having been soiiietimc at Nottingham, may be sup- 
posed to have forgotten the nanfe of the parish, and perhaps of 
the sw'cet shire itself; and the cautious and solemn iteration at 
the close, in an affair of so much moment, gives an emphasis to 
the whole, that is almost inimitable. 

Of the most ancient drama, the plot w'ould certainly have no 
regular union of events all gradually converging into one. It 
would be simple, in what may strictly be cdled fable, though 
apparently complicated, from the w'ant of bearing of the few 
parts upon each other. Above all, it would be very turbulent, 
and would probably consist chiefly of the buffooneries of slaves, 
and the incoherent follies of intoxication. The first great actors 
are said to |iave been * peruncti fsecibus ora,* a visor adp^urably 
typical cf fi drunkard, and of peculiar beauty in the eyes of a 
* spectator funciusque sacris, et potus, et exiex.’ Accordingly,, 
w^ fiud, in Mr ^Lamb’s tragedy, ihat half of the dialogue is 
spoken 1^ servants and drunkards ; .nor is it wonderful, since, 
at tl^- period of the action, as the hero of the piece expresses it,;' 

' ' ' ' ' f how’ 
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* now universal England gelteth drunk,’ On drunkenness, in« 
deed, the whole is founded j fur the only tragical incidents of 
the piece arise from a discovery made in the thoughtlessness of 
intoxication. 

With the importance of gesture on the ancient stage we are 
well acquainted ; and it is evident, that the author means a great 

K art of his eloquence to be performed in that expressive way, as 
e has introduced a considerable portion of dialogue, which in 
mere language is almost insignificant. In the following passage, 
in which four servants are represented drinking, ail the eloquence 
is in the cup, which has thus as fair a claim as any of those who 
hold it, to be considered as a person of the drama. 

‘ Dakiei. 

* Here’s to thee, brother arlin. ^drinis.) 

MaKitin. 

And to thee, Daniel. (drinks.^ 

Francis 

And to thee, Peter. ^dvinks.) 

Peter. 

Thank you, Francis. \nd here’s to thee. (drinh.) 
Martin. 

I shall be fuddled anon * p. -1 5, 

In the same scene, the character^ become so very brief, that if 
due care be taken by the m.inager to give them grave laces, they 
might almost pass for ministers of state, in the disguise of serv- 
ing men. 

‘ Francis. 

* Well, I have my suspicions. 

Peter. 

And so have I. 

Martin. 

And I can keep a secret. 

Francis. 

(to Peter) Warwickshire you mean, (aside.) 

Peter, 

. Perhaps not. 

Francis. 

Nearer perhaps. 

Peter. 

I say. nothing.’ p. II. 

Tlie ministerial silence of Lord Burleigh is great ; but even si. " 
ience itself is nothing to this. Three characters are afterwards 
introduced, that appear but once, and say only a few words : so 
that, as they must haVe be^n created |br somci great purpose, it 
, is evident, that a vast deal has been left to the bodily eloquence' 
•f the actors, 

* (Enter, 
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* (Enttr^ at another Joor^ Three calling for Harry FneHtait.) 
Harry Freeman, Harry Freeman, 

He is not here. * Let us go look for him. 

Where is Freeman I 

Where is Harry ? ; 

(Exeunt the Three^ calling for Freeman,'') p. 

We may remark here, as tending to increase that confusion so 
happily expressive of drunkenness, the ingenuity of ihe artifice 
by which four speeches are given to' three persons, without stat- 
ing to whom the fourth shall belong. 

If the plot and characters of ^ John Woodvir be not sufficient 
to establish its antiquity, its language will powerfully concur. 
The most ancient versification was probably very rude. That of 
Mr Lamb is at least of equal rudeness, and has sometimes even 
a greater resemblance to the varieties of ancient measure, than 
to the unvarying English heroic. The servants, to preserve that 
due respect which sliould always be paid to rank, speak in prose; 
but the gradation is not nicely observed, as Mr Sandford, the 
steward, talks as good blank verse as his master. He thus he- 
roically rates his inferiors : 

‘ Which of you, as I entered, spake of betraying ? 

Was it you, or you ? or, thin*face, was it you p. 14. 


Margaret the ward, though a tender female, talks also in very 
’ becoming and resolute blank verse r 

* I pray you spare me, Dr Sandford, 

And once for all believe, nothing can shake my purpose.' P* 21^ 


Nor are the sentiments . less characteristic of the qge, than ihe 
versification. The figures are often very bold, and have all the 
careless indelicacy of ancient manners. In a solilpquy, John 
thus describes the variety of his passions 

‘ Ambition, pleasure, vanity, all by turns, 

Shall lie in my bed, and keep me fresh and waking.' p. 26* 
Even old Sir Waller gives the following advice to bis son : 


* You to the court where now your brother John 
Commits a rape on fortune.' p. 47. 


In p. 74, after the very courteous question, * Or stay ; you keep 
no wench V , the last word is beautifully varied in a climax of 
synohyrtes^ ; and, in p. 77, there is a protracted simile, for whicti 
nonage is much too modern. 

IjjjHrtbe is not any Which can 

Offend the nicest antiquary. Un the contrary, there is a 
laudable want of it, in a situation in which there was great risk 
, of error. We dlude io the speech of Sin^on after the sudden’' 
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death of his father, which is so striking an instance of danger 
shunned, that it is worthy of insertion : 

* How U it with you, Sir Walter ? Look up, Sir j the villuns are 
gone. Ke hears me not j and this deep disgrace of treachery in his 
son has touched him even to the death, O most distuned, and di$> 
tempered world, where sons talk their aged fathers into their graves ! 
Garrulous and diseased woild, and still empty, rotten and hollow talking 
world, where good men decay, states turn round in an endless mutabili. 
ty, and still fur the worse, nothing is at a stay, nothing abides, but va« 
nity chaotic vanity.— Brothei adieu ! 

There lies the parent stock which gave us life, 

•Which I will see consigned with tears to earth. 

Leave the a the solemn funeral rites to me. 

Grief and a true remorse abide with thee.* p. 83. 

The prediction, that he is to weep at the funeral, hatf a pathos 
truly original, though certainly rather inconsistent with theune-^ 
qual division which he afterwards makes, reserving only thefu* 
nerai rites to hiniself, and consigning all the grief to his brother, 
to have and to hold for ever. 

The passages which we have already quoted, are, we trust, 
sufficient to justify our opinon of the age of (he present drama.- 
We might have selected many orher passages of equal auliquity. 
The whole is indeed almost uniformly venerable, and will be 
justly apprelialed by all who arc desirous of possessing a com* 
plyte specimen of the drama in its stale of pristine rudeness. 

The tragedy is accompanied with t'Ao little pieces, a * ballttd 
from the German,* which, though it have not made Schiller more 
pathetic, has certainly, in converting him to Methodism, made 
him much, more pious ; and * Helen,’ a song, in which, though 
we sometimes discerned the manner of that person of quality 
who assisted the Wits of Queen Anne’s reign, we thought, till we 
bad read the appended fr.tgments of Burton, that it was in eve- 
ry respect an original piece, and an original of more value, from 
the probable rarity- of any future productions which might re- 
semole it. It is addressed to a lady, whose love the author is ' 
supposed to have lung sought in vain, and for whom, when at 
length compliant, he linds that his love has perished. But. the 
most singular circumstance is, (bat with love surpafsing that of' 
Pygmalion, he still weeps to the picture of her whom he scorns, 

* nor ever sleeps, complaining all night long to her,’ Such vio-, 
lenceof distress must be merely the continuance of an cldhadtU.: '. 
and it'is perhaps only physically, because her tenderness wonli^ 
interfere with this habif, that he no longer feels re?^d for ihife; 
Helen. ■ The teal reason of his coombs^ he- leases 
. goesk, by (tutting it iii' the form bf a query. ' ‘ ' ‘ ‘ 

• ' ■ • .'‘Caa- 
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• Can I, loved my beloved 
, \ ^ But for the scorn was in her eye j ' 

, } Can I be moved for my beloved, 

When she returns me sigh for sigh ?’ p. 10^)< 

We own^ that we do not discpver the reason of this iinpos5ibil& 
tjB That any one should love scorn merely as scorn^ is inconceiv* 
able ; and her sympathy is certainly no reason for the change, un- 
less he prefer his own solitary grief to her for whom he grieves, 
> If he had frankly owned, that she was now not so lovely as when 
younger, we should at least have understood his meaning ; but, 
. an that case, he would not have been enamoured, till the very 
moment of her melting, as the deteriorations of age must have 
. been gradual, and not dependent on a single smile. The two 
lines which close the pocih, 

‘ Helen grown old, no longer cold, 

Said, “ You to all men I prefer.’* p. 107, 
are most singularly placed. At the beginning they would have 
been very communicative ; but at the conclusion they tell us no- 
thing j since the fact, without the knowledge of which the pre- 
ceding verses must have been unintelligible, was therefore gra- 
^ ciously expressed before, Mr Lamb had perhaps heard, that 
poems of this kind should end with a point ; and wisely reflecting, 
that the beginning of any thing is as much a point as its end, was 
too good an economist of his time, to consume it in elaborating 
< and polishing an useless conclusion. 

Tile extracts from a common*^ place book of Burton, are recom- 
mended only by their quaintness and party-coloured learning. 
There is one sentence which Mr Lamb introduced perhaps as de- 
scriptive of his own compositions, 

* The fruit, issue, children, of these my morning mediutiond, have 
bm certain crude, impolite, incompositc, hirsute, (what shall I say ?) 
verses.’ p. 125.] 

If this was really intended by him, we must add to the praise 
we have already given to him for poetic talent, our still higher 
commendation of the justness of his criticism : nor is it a matter 
^of little moment tc us, that we are thus able to commend with a 
aafeocmscience, when we remember, that Mr Iamb is that friend 
of Coleridgl^, whose verses he deems so worthy of all honour, as 
to fix his uirect anathema on the presumptuous critics who shall 
Ventura to express their disapprobation : * Quern si quia non amet, 
Ull^mtnes Gratue et Veneres odere.^* 

Art. 
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Art. VIII. Method of Examining Refractive and Dispersive Powers 

htt Prismatic Reflection, By William Hyde Woollaston, M. D. F. 
K. S. From Philosophical Transactions. 1802 . 


T Hlf> is a very interesting and ingenious paper. The object 
is extremely important to the optician and astronomer ; and 
this invention is one of the many obligations under which the 
latter has been laid by the former. 

The great reflection of light at the inner surface of a dense re- 
fracting medium, was applied by Sir Isaac Newton to the con- 
struction of telescopes, in his prismatic eye-glass ; and the same 
principle is here extended to the examination of the powers of any 
medium rarer than glass. The invention is extremely simple and 
elegant. The medium to be examitted is placed under the side of 
a prism, and made to enter into cont^ct with the glass. Ihis is 
easily done, if the medium is a fluid ; if it is a solid, a fluid or 
cement must be interposed, of higher refractive power than the 
medium under examination. For the purpose of actual ineasure- 
ment, a rectajigular prism is most convenient, and requires the 
simplest apparatus for the computation of the sines. Two or three 
rulers, with two sights, and a nonius, or, as our author rather 
affcctedlv calls it, a ’vernier, form the whole of this ingenious con- 
trivance, so infinitely superior to any method in use. It is evident 
that the smallest quantity is suflicient ; consequently, substances 
of the most perfect opacity may be subjected to trial. Our author 
gives an amusing instance, in his examination of a substance 
brought from the"’ North Pacific Oce.an, and suspected to be bees- 
wax, although there are no bees in the country. This trial com- 
pleted the proof ; for the refractive power was found to be pre- 
cisely the same with that ot bces-wax. 

Another advantage of this method is its application to substan- 
ces of variable density ; as, for instance, the crystalline lens. Our 
author found the variation of the power of an ox’s crystalline to 
be from 1.447 Upon thia 

we have only to remark, tl.at there may be some inaccuracy in 
the method of examining the power of solids, by interposing a 
fluid medium. Great errors may t.ike place, if the sides contain- 
ing this medium are not parallel. Now,’ it is perfectly well known, 
that we can never meet with two polishi^ surfaces perfectly even. 
This is evident, from the adaptation of all prisms to exhibit the 
colours of thin plates by pressure, which could not happen unless 
their sides were ground to a sphere, or other curve of a large 
diameter. Besides, it really strikes us, that if a medium is inter- 
posed, difierent from that to be examined, the experiment will 
only, or chiefly, measure the refractive power of the medium in- 
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The author applies his method, with singular advantage, to 
examine the dispersive powers of bodies. The metals, he finds^ 
greatly increase the dispersive powers of nitric aiid muriatic acids. 
Gold and platina are the most remarkable for this property ; zinc^ 
the least remarkable. The same remark is made with respect to 
the earths. J<irgon and magnesia have it in a degree equal to ni« 
trie acid. Siliceous earth, on the contrary, is inferior to water. 

Our author concludes bis observations on dispersion, by re« 
marking, that there are, properly speaking, not seven primary 
colours, as some people have imagined, nor three, as others have 
supposed, but four, which, he says, he proved by examining, 
though a prism of pure flint glass, a very narrow beam of day- 
light received upon the eye. We have no hesitation in saying, 
that this is a most imperfect and erroneous experiment ; and that 
the weak light appears to be chosen, in preference to the sun’s 
direct light, in a manner that must infallibly render the pheno- 
menon indistinct, and the whole trial inconclusive. 

Our author adds, in a note, by far the most important obser- 
vation in his whole paper ; we will venture to say, in this whole 
volume of the Transactions. By a most simple contrivance, he has 
proved the existence of invisible rays beyond the violet in the up- 
per part of the prismatic spectrum. This is discovered by the 
blackening of muriate of silver, exposed at that part. Several 
years ago, we ourselves had an opportunity of making a similar 
experiment upon the inferior end of the spectrum ; and we were ’ 
led to conclude, from the invarialde blyckuess of the muriate, ex- 
posed about a quarter of an inch below the red, that some 
strange dispersion of. rays took place, though in so small a quan- 
tity as not to aSect the senses. The experiments of Dr Uerscbell 
perhaps lead, strictly speaking, to no other inference ; but an- 
other experiment of Mr Woollaston’s clearly proves, that the in- 
visible rays have peculiar properties. By narrowing the pencil of 
light received on the prism, he made the discolouring rays fall 
almost entirely beyond the spectrum ; and he most justly infers, 
that the visible light has not this jxjwer, but owes its discolouring 
influence to the admixture of invisible light. We do not hesitate 
to pronounce this the most important discovery that has been 
made for many years in physical science ; and we earnestly re- 
^nmend it to the author to prosecute a line of experiment 
^ich prbmilbs so rich a harvest of discovery. 
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Art. IX. On the Oblique Reflection of Iceland Crystal. By William 
Hyde Woollaston, M. D. F. U. S. From Phil. Trans. 1802 . 

W E were much disappointed to find, that so acute and inge- 
nious an experimentalist had adopted the wild optical theory 
of vibrations. After stating it, however, chiefly from Huygens, 
and applying to explain the properties of the spar, he goes on to 
examine, by accurate experiments, whether the undulatory sys- 
tem agrees with the facts. The hypothesis is, that the different 
undulations of the elastic medium are spherical in almost all 
cases, but that, in the Iceland crystal, those undulations are 
spheroidal ; and it must be acknowledged, the near coincidence 
of the experiments, which are extremely well contrived, and ap- 
pear to be accurately conducted, give this theory a plausibility 
which it did not before possess. We would, however, remark, 
that the hypothesis of Aeplnus himself, by far the most consistent, 
simple, and universally applicable, of any that has ever been pro- 
posed, is still only a gratuitous hypothesis ; has acquired to its 
author only the praise of fanciful ingenuity ; and has perhaps 
done more harm than good to the science of magnetism, by witb« 
drawing the attention of philosophers from the patient and diffi- 
cult, but profitable observation of nature, to the more easy, but 
empty amusement of indulging their fancy. 

The hypothesis of Huygens is not, as Dr Woollaston seems to 
think, the same with that of Euler and other unphilosophical in- 
quirers. It approaches more nearly to that of Newton, and as- 
sumes the existence of an elastic medium, acting upon, and in- 
fluenced by the rays of light. These authors, misled by the na- 
ture of sound, do not admit the materiality of light, but assert 
that it is a vibration propagated through the medium. But, short 
as these remarks are, we are loath to waste any more time on 
such a feeble and ill-conducted defence of an untenable and use* 
less hypothesis. 


Art. X. jln Analysis of a Mineral Substance from North America^ 

containing a Metal hitherto unknown. By Charles Hatchett, Esq., 
F. R. S. 


T JE rapid progress of chemistry within these few ye^s past^ 
and‘ the accuracy and precision with w’hich experimental re- 
searches are conducted, have greatly extended our knowledge of 
this interesting science. Exclusive of the discovery of Mr Hat- 
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chctt^ iwbich is the subject of this paper, the existence of six new 
metals been clearly ascertained since the year 1781* 

In the summer of 1801, Hatchett found, in the British Mu* 
seum^ a heavy mineral substance, of a dark colour, which, from 
its resemblance to Siberian chromate of iron, on which he was 
then employed in making experiments, attracted his attention, 
and led him to institute a set of experiments, which terminated 
in the discovery of the new metal. The mineral, as appears 
from a reference made to Sir Hans Sloane’s catalogue, w*as sent, 
along with other minerals, to that naturalist, from Massachusets 
in North America. , But it is to be regretted, that no mention is 
made of the particular spot where it was found. As an abridged 
view of Mr Hatchett’s experiments, which is all that our limits 
permit us to attempt, can only be interesting to chemical readers, 
ive shall content ourselves with giving a short account of the phy- 
sical properties of the mineral, and the general result of the ana- 
lysis. 

The external colour of the mineral is dark brownish grey; the 
internal colour is the same, but inclining to iron grey. The longi- 
tudinal fracture is imperfectly lamellated ; the cross fracture shows 
a fine grain. The lustre is vitreous, and slightly inclining, in 
some parts, to the metallic. It is moderately hard, and very brittle. 
The colour of the streak* is dark chocolate brown. The particles 
are not attracted by the magnet. The specific gravity at the 
temperature of 65® is j'9i8. 

After digesting some part of one of the minerals reduced to 
a fine powder, in the sulphuric, nitric, and muriatic adds, it was 
found that it could not readily be decomposed by their direct ap- 
plication. But the mode of analysis which Mr Hatchett after-, 
wards adopted, (for the account of w^hich we must refer our read- 
ers to the paper itself,) yielded from 200 grains of the pulverized 
one. 

Grains^ 

Oxide of iron - - - - 42 

Unknown substance' in the form of white precipi- 
tate - . - . . 155 


Grains 197 

The prec^tate which is pure white, and not extremely heavyr^ 
wras subjected to a very elaborate series of experiments, the result 
of which led Mr Hatchett to conclude, that it is a metallic sub-« 
stance, different from any of the metals formerly known. It is 
an acidifiable metal. The oxide reddens litmus paper, expds carw 
bonic acid, and forms combinations with the fixed alkalis. But , 
the following cbaractetistic properties show that it is different from 
any of Uie acidifiable metals which have lately been discovered* 

..v' ... Ult, 
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1. It remains white, when digested with nitric acid. 2. It ts 
soluble in the sulphuric and muriatic acids, and forms colourless 
solutions, from which it may be precipitated, in the state of a 
white flocculent oxide, by zinc, by the fixed alkrdis, and by am- 
monia. Water also precipitates it from the sulphuric solution in 
the state of sulphate. 3. Prussiate of potash produces a copious 
and beautiful olive-green precipitate. 4. Tincture of galls forms 
orange or deep yellow precipitates. 5. Unlike the other metallic 
acids, it refuses to unite with ammonia. 6. When mixed and 
distilled with sulphur, it does not combine with it, so as to form 
a metallic sulphurate. 7. It does not tinge any of the fluxes, 
except phosphoric acid, with which, even in the humid way, 
it appears to have a very great affinity. 8. When combined 
with potash, and dissolved in water, it forms precipitates, upon 
being added to solutions of tungstate of potash, molybdate of 
potash, cobaltatc of ammonia, and the alkaline solution of iron. 

Mr Hatchett has often distinguished himself as an able and 
ingenious analyst ; and although we have no reason to doubt 
the precision and accuracy of the present analysis, yet it would 
be more satisfactory were his experiments confirmed by a repe- 
tition of them by himself, or some other chemist. This remark 
is suggested to us by Mr Hatchett’s own researches into the na* 
cure of a mineral substance from Sydney Cove in New South 
Wales, by which the existence of a new earth, which the same 
substance, from the analysis of the late Mr Wedge wood, was 
supposed to contain, was fully disproved. But this satisfaction 
is not to be expected till more specimens of the mineral have 
been discovered. The specimen from which the analysis was 
made being small, and the only one known, admits not of being 
farther broken down. To the new metal, Mr Hatchett has 
given the name of Columbium. 


Art. XI. Guineas an unnecessary and expensive Incumbrance on 
Commerce s or. The Impolicy of repealing the Bank Restric- 
tion Bill, considerech ' London. Nicols. pp. i 23 . 

N othing but the subject of this tract, and the attention which 
we are astonished to hear ip has received from the public, 
could have induced us to trouble our readers wdth any account of 
it. We have seldom met with a more contemptible performance. 
Ignorant of the very language of political oeconomy, and grosslj^ 
mi^aken in the first principles of the science, the author has the 
confidence to treat of the most difficult matters of finance, and 
to utter his crude, halfoformed, and ' incoherent ppihloos, upon 
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questions likelj to remain for ever the subject of dispute, with 
more certainty than Sir Isaac Newton has displayed in stating 
hb most celebrated discoveries in physical science. 

As we wish to be impartial, and are disposed to give comment 
dation where it is doe, we admit that the motto is well chosen. 

* ^uiJjuvat immensum te argenti pondus et aurt 

Furtim Jejossa timidum dcponere terra P , HoR. Sat. 

With respect to the thing itself, we have to lament that our au- 
thor should have so miserably mistaken his line of talent as to 
write at all, more es[W‘cially upon such subjects as paper-credit. 
It is clear, from the whole of this long pamphlet, that he does 
not know what is meant hy ^ public credit ' All other writers 
use this word to denote the credit of the state: he applies it to all 
the operations of banking, negotiation of bills, making of promis- 
sory payments, striking contingent bargains about moveables, &c* 
At least such is one meaning, which he affixes to the phrase. But 
what is the sense of the words, in passages like the following ? 

* It seems to have been received as a financial maxim not to be dis- 
puted^ that the precious metals are the only truc^sign of prosperity, and 
the only leji^itiniate medium through which public credit can be advan- 
tageously circulated.’ p. iv. 

Who ever thought that public credit could be circulated by gold 
and silver ; Or, who ever talked of circulating public credit, or 
any sort of credit ? The gold and silver, or the obligation to pay 
those metals, or the obligation to pay any thing else, may be cir- 
culated. But did any one ever talk of circulating credit by means 
of coin ? What need of credit when payment is made ? Yet such 
is the doctrine wdjich our author formally combats in the whole 
of his first chapter, and indeed through the whole of his work, 
as if it required a proof, that a guinea is not an obligation in fa- 
vour of the holder. He should have extended the same to cat- 
tle, moveables, land, and all other intrinsically valuable articles. 

Sometimes pul^lic credit and paper-credit are the same. Some- 
times the latter is the criterion and support of the former. In the 
same sentence (p. 15. 16.), paper-credit is the visible sign of pub- 
lic credit, ai^iJentical with it. Our author adds, * paper» and 
not metallic money, represents public credit.’ (ibid.) 

Now, honipsty aud industry are the supports of public credit ; 
and now, all iu:commodation-bitts are iniquitous, because they ex- 
press a direct lie, the actual transference of value. Yet our wise 
author’s chief purpose is, to demonstate the expediency and jus- 
tice of the statute 1797 for stopping the cash-payments, which 
converts every bank-note into a direct lie. And how industry can 
fiupport credit, wie cannot imagine \ for an Idle iqan, who is ho- 
nest 
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nest« win just receive as much credit as an* industrious man, in 
proportion to his stock ; nay, the bills and notes of an idle rich 
man will pass current, while a poor industrious, honest person 
is unable to find an indorsee for a five shilling bill. It is clear, 
that credit and national wealth are here perpetually confounded. 

The n^xt chapter contains a similarly unintelligible inquiry, 
whether specie be necessary for supporting credit i Our author 
settles it in the negative, with his usual happy tone of certainty. 
Does he mean to assert, that if all the bank-CQffers are drained of 
gold, means taken to prevent a shilling from ever getting into 
them, and prohibitions past upon the discharging of a single obli- 
gation, the Bank Directors will still have the power of issuing 
promissory notes, that is, reams of promises to perform what 
they neither can nor will perform,* and that all mankind will 
give value for such pieces of * lying paper,’ to use an idea of 
this author’s ? If the continuance of confidence were conceivable 
under such circumstances^ that is to say, if the Bank posssessed 
an unlimited power, not from Parliament, but from the nature 
of things, to issue as many notes as it pleased without incurring 
any obligation, and with no risk of depretiation, unless the di- 
rectors and proprietors were an uncommonly disinterested sort 
of- personages, they would be the sole proprietors of this island 
in half a year. On the other band, no one ever thought of de* 
nying the possibility of rearing a vast fabric of credit, without 
having a single guinea in circulation. In fact, guineas are only 
one subject of credit, one , commodity which may be transferred 
by promise, and borrowed upon obligation ; and the credit is 
the confidence which gives rise to such transactions. After 
such a specimen of our author’s political acquirements, our 
readers will not be surprised to learn^ that be is constantly talk- 
ing of cash as a measure of price, a representative of v^ue,^' a 
standard of exchange, as if pots and pans (to use Dr Smith’s il- 
lustration) might not just as well receive the same epithets. 

One method of argument we hold to be nearly allied to im- 
posture .‘-.-After enumerating all the unquestionable drawbacks 
of specie money, (apd every former writer gives the enumeration 
much better), he concludes, that paper must be advantageous, be- 
cause it saves those losses. In a separate chapter, he pompously 
enumerates the benefits of paper-currency, by taking the con* 
verse of his former statements ; and concludes, d fortiori^ in fa- . 
vour of this sort of medium ; because it has not the inconvQv 
nience of metallic money. Tin's is miaking .the most of an argu« , 
meut, according to those rules of good faith and ingenuity, by ' 
which certain practical speculators make the most of their ten 
fingers. But our author can hector as well us^finesse. At the end, 
after various hints, we are bombastically told, that all the out- 
cry against paper-currency arose from the new philosophy. Our 
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poor author now loses all command of himself ; every thing 
IS atheism, blood, assassination. Jacobinism, French principles, 
in a uord, reform. By a transition, happy for the extrication 
of one who has unwarily entangled himself in the subject of paper- 
credit, and not unnatural to a fi^antic person, he comes to the 
British constitution, on which he pronounces a laboured and ludi- 
crous eulogium ; because, in civil matters, all power is concen- 
trated in the Monatch, who is indued by it with godlike attri- 
butes \ because, in things ecclesiastical, the church dispenses all 
the superlative charitieti bestowed by the must high God (p. 103); 
and because, in things judicial, the Judges are rendered learned 
and incorruptible ! Why ? Because they are not allowed to make 
laws ! (P. 104-3.) 

Our author has a happy knack at calculation : FJe fixes the 
average amountfof bills of exchange always in circulation at just 
2O,0po,coo, the number of cletks that every merchant saves by 
the institution of Banks at twenty for one, and the total savings 
of paper currency at His notes are amusing: They gene- 

rally contain some aliquot parts of the sentences of which it is 
intended that the text should be composed. 

The style of this strange production is truly grotesque ; want 
of grammar, Scotticisms, neologisms, metaphors, double super- 
latives, proverbs, scripture-quotations, personifications, mercan- 
tile vulgarisms, all dance through each page in the most grotesque 
and giddy array. 

Now we hear of a capital of fifty-six millions being raised 
from the dead (p. 64.) Suddenly it is attacked with a consump- 
tion (p. 71.) ; but it retains the power of generation, (ibid.) 
Then ue are amused with a grumbling confederacy, and a few 
* doubtful neutrals* An animated picture rapidly succeeds, of the 
mighty coalition foiled, universal invasion, rebellion bursting, a 
palladium in a state of mutiny, London blockaded by sea, sedition 
sowing on the shore, a barometer falling in a congregation of 
perils, credit imploring protection, and committing acts of bank- 
ruptcy from compulsion. Public credit is now introduced, com* 
plaining, in the bitterness of distiess, with the good old patriarch. 

All these things are against me, and they will bring me down 
with so^ow to the grave.’’ But no, says our author ; those 
things were tending to unchain paper-credit, from the more than 
leaden weight ei gold (p. 72.) The poor damsel (Paper-credit) 
is saved by the Bank restriction-bill, and order restored to the 
universe. All this is literally presented to us in two pages. In 
the next cur author, . not recovered from his fit of inspiration, 
amuses us with the figure courteously called hyperhole by those 
tvbo love a longer and a more learned wprd than our own 
language supplies for the Occasion. He says, that the unhy- 
tpothecated part of the income-tax was a fund of ways and 
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means sufficient for borrowing a hundred^ U^Uibbs of new debt ! 
The Latin in p. 102^ is a proof that our atx^or does not enjoy 
the benefit of an acquaintance with that language. 

The only abuse of paper-credit, according to him^ is specula- 
tion by accommodation-bills. This be seems to think one of the 
highest of human crimes ; and he extends bis anathemas to such 
bills, provided the value transferred is in land or other immove** 
able property ! Qnery, What crime is a man guilty of, on these 
tight-drawn principles, who grants his bill for the price of a 
ship ?— The effects of paper-money, in encouraging forgery, he 
holds very light. * That is the fault of the forgers,* saiih he, 

* not of the lawgiver.* There is much acuteness in the distinc- 
tion ; but we submit it as a sort of insinuation, whether systems 
are not, cteteris paribus^ to be condemned, winch bring forward 
strong and obvious temptations to fraud, especially if the only re- 
form that our cautious author will hear of, is a reform of charac^ 
ter in the people. P. 102. 

The bold style of declamation in which our author arraigns of 
Jacobinism every one who differs from him, makes us fear that 
even on the dry subject of paper-credit, we shall soon see Bowles*s, 
and Giffords, and Playfairs, thundering out their artillery of ne;^ 
light, overthrow of thrones, reform, French principleSf 
&.C. ; and then, is the science of number and quantity itself 
safe ? To the present writer we have only to hint, that when he 
ascribes all the arguments used against paper-credit to Jacobin 
principles, he forgets the millions of assignats poured forth by 
those dabblers in the paper-system who lately ruled over the Pa- 
risian mobility, the paper currency of the American rebels, and 
the alarm against all such inventions which followed the specula- 
tions carried on under the reigns of Louis XIV. anJ George I. 
when Jacobin was as yet the appellation of a set of monks. 

From the whole, our author drawls conclusions partly self-evi- 
dent, partly vague and unintelligible, partly nonsensical. He 
loudly demands that the tinsel of declamation shall be brought to 
the lest of demonstration. We may accede to this, when shall 
comprehend its meaning. He farther insists upon being allow'cd 
only to * weigh unvarnished facts.’ We scarcely yet perceive Us . 
object ; but his final claim is modest and plain, ‘ Let the prepon- 
derating balance prevail.’ We believe it would be a new sight, 
to see the light scale preponderate. He adds a notice, ^that, in 
this publication, he , has no interest to serve. We think this 
lucky, inasmuch as Ihe performance would never be able tn.serye ; 
any interest $ and are inclined to believe, that whenever the 
; thor may have any interest to serve in addressing the public^; he I 
jwill find it necessary tq act \kfprQxy^ ^ ^ ^ 

we have givett otir readers such s|iectmens of ;; 
'i:au!;h(n:*s opinian$,ahd catty tbetr; mutatibn or 
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demnmtion along with them. We are now to observe the general 
drift and tenor of the book^ since we hear this is supported by 
high authorities. 

In one of the notes to this second chapter, we meet with a 
singular vindication of what most men have been accustomed ta 
regard as a breach of trust — the interference of the managers 
W'ith the specie and ether valuables contained in the Deposit 
Bank of Amsterdam. That those valuables were entrusted to 
the custody of the directors and other functionaries of that cele- 
brated body, under the express compact of a safe deposit, no one 
can entertain a doubt, whio is in the least acquainted with the his- 
torj of the institution. The premium paid was actually, as Dr 
Smith observes, a vvareHouse-rent the recipices, or receipts, ac- 
knowledged the nature of the charge to be that of a simple depo- 
sit. No one ever had the slightest suspicion that his property 
was moved from the coffers of the Bank ; and although Mr 
Smith seems to suspect that the money for which receipts had been 
long expired, and which would in all probability remain for ever 
undenianded, was not so sacredly treasured up ; yet he adds, on 
the authority of Mr Hope, the Dutch merchant, that at Amster- 
dam no point of faith is better established than a belief in the ex- 
istence of a guilder in the Bank chests, for every guilder cir- 
culated in the form of paper-money. * The city/ says he, * is 
guarantee chat it should be so. The Bank is under the direction 
of the four reigning burgomasters, who arc changed every year. 
Each new set of burgomasters visits the treasure, compares it 
with the books, receives it upon oath, and delivers it over, with 
the same awful solemnity, to the set which succeeds ; and in that 
sober and religious country, oaths are not yet disregarded.’— 
Wi£i/tb of Nations^ Book chap* 3. Now, we do noi inquires, 
wrhether or not the inviolability of this deposit was necessary for 
tlie commercial prosperity of Holland 5 we do not argue that the 
original purpose of the institution could not have been obtained 
by other means, vix. the raising of a depreciated medium of ex- 
change; wedo noteven contend, that the locking updf so enormous , 
a treasure as the dejxisits, was consistent either with mercantile 
prudejice, or with the public safety. It is enough for us that the 
bargain was made, and has been broken ; that the deposit was . 
sacred, ought to faa*l'e been inviolable, and has been mfringed ; 
that the Bole|||n oaths of endless successions of functionaries have 
bc-en wilfully given ; that perjury has as constantly followed ; 
and that the plighted faith and honour of the Dutch j^epublic 
h^ilBeed squandered away. When late events brought about a 
Psclosure of this scene of perfidy, which no views of expediency 
can justify, and. which only the most short-sighted and temporary 
jconceptions of policy can vindicate as expedient, is it not fair to con- ' 
elude, that public credit, must have received ashock aU oyer Hol- 
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laud ?— -a sliock, for its magnitude, we^thv of being admitted to 
explain some of the effects so universally ascribed by our author 
to the machinations of Jacobinism ? After the statements of Mr 
Hope, to which we have referred, we may be permitted to doubt 
W’heihcr the disclosure of the transaction dignified by our author 
with the appellation of wise policy, in whatever manner it might 
have been efiFected, would not have ruintd the ciedit uf the Dutch 
republic, although no French invasion had been combined with 
this shock. We must be allowed to denominate, by our author’s 
favourite epithet of * Jacobinical^ the policy practised by Hol» 
land, of interfeiing with private property, in spite of the most so- 
lemn and holy sanctions of public and individual guarantee. 

We have thought it necessary to take particular notice of this 
singular remark, because it is introduced as a parallel case; a vin- 
dication of the breach of contract which the restrictions have en- 
abled the Bank of England to commit. We do not intend at all 
to discuss, oh this occasion, that very intricate and difficult ques- 
tion connected with this subject; we are only arguing the matter 
upon one simple and limited ground — the nature of the contract 
or obligation which a promissory note implies. It w^ould, how- 
ever, be difficult, by any casuistry, to convince a person of plain 
common sense, that the mea>ure which this author recommends, 
the perpetual establishment of the restriction, can be reconciled, 
either to the principles of honesty and good faith, or to the most 
sound and obvious views of expediency. * The measure, (says he, 
p. iv.) was at first justified on the ground of necessity, and its 
term prolonged on that of temporary expedience ; whereas, the 
following remarks, if just, prove the advantages of continuing it 
as a permanent measure of prudence and sound policy.’ Accord- 
ingly, it is the avowed object of the whole publication to recom- 
mend the perpetual stoppage of specie-issues at the Bunk ; and 
we lament to hear, that the proposition of so strange an expedient 
should have been favourably received in certain high financial 
circles. We shall therefore take the liberty of subjoining a few 
remarks upon this new, and, we trust, fruitless attempt to injure 
the commercial resources of Great Britain, in order to favour a 
small .class of persons engaged in one branch of the banking trade, 
and in brder to give them the power of assisting the financial 
measures of the Government. * 

The grounds on which the advocates of the order of Council 
in 1797, and the subsequent statutes, have hitherto maintained 
their practical doctrines, have been tlie danger of the Bank losing 
all its specie iii consequence of an unfavourable balance of 
trade— ^sudden and extensive alarm occasioned by great mercantile 
failures — dread of invasion, and, more generally, in consequence 
of the excess of the market over the mint-price of gold, which 
rendered it profitable to melt down guineas, and export the buU 
, i . lion. 
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lion* To these circumstances were added others^ which, we con- 
fess, have never been to us very intelligible ; such as the designs 
which the enemy was supposed to entertain against the credit of 
Great Britain*. 

Now, it is evident, that all these grounds can only be occupied 
by the advocates of a temporary restriction or suspension of Bank 
payments. In their very nature and essence, they arc unfit for the 
support of any thing farther than a temporary measure. The cir- 
cumstances enumerated are in themselves temporary causes of a 
rapid drain of specie ; the existence of such causes can only jus- 
tify a temporary scheme of prevention. Accordingly, Mr Thorn- 
ton, and all the other friends of the measures which Government 
pursued, have been content with supporting the temporary neces- 
sity OF expediency of those measures. They are abundantly sa- 
ti:>fied with their success, if they can convince their readers that 
the circumstances of the country in 1797 justified the order of 
Council; that the continuation of those circumstances required a 
subsequent renewal of the suspension ; and that the inconvenien- 
cics or losses which may arise from the operation of those un- 
precedented measures, are palliated by the necessity of the case,, 
or compensated by opposite advantages, arising from the circum- 
stances of the times, or partially counteracted by various causes 
unobserved by the noisy declaimers who at first condemned the 
whole system of restriction. 

The Bank is a great company, incorporated by an act of Go- 
vernment, and binding itself, like other trading copartneries, by 
the authorised obligations which its officers incur on its account. 
The extent of those obligations, and the confidence of the pub- 
lic in so v/ealtliy an association, have conspired to give this com- 
pany a very great biflaence upon the motions of Governmeiit, 
and the commercial operations of the country. If the Bank is 
concerned in the prosperity of the community, the community is 
reciprocally interested in the existence of the Bank ; and the Go- 
vernment is of course interested in the welfare of both. The 
credit of the Bank, that is, the confidence of the public in its fide- 
Wty and ability to discharge all its obligations, (which are indeed 
the same tbingf), depend upon its wdll and power (which are the 
same ibtng) to i'allii sue!) obligations as the creditors may from 
time to time wi:>h to* have fulfilled. As this number of obliga- 
titans can in common probability, be equal to the' sum of 

all that have been contracted, it is perfectly fair and prudent in 
the Bank to use the funds destined to supply the power of fulfiU 

fp"' ' ' 

* Vide ParlJanM-ntary Debates. , 

f We say, that in common cases the integrity and prosperity of tbe 
Bank must he synonymous terms, because an over issue of paper is 
questionably a breach pf |rpod fiiith in any company whose notta 

trf,'ftauduUnt . 
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ling tl)e remaihing obligations, in a way profitable to itself and 
the community at large ; and if, on any emergency, the crisis of 
public affairs should render it dangerous to the company and 
to the country, that the obligations of the former to the lat- 
ter should be fulfilled, it is evidently their mutual interest that 
those obligations should, for a season, be rendered ineffectual. 
If a mercliant has become bound to pay a certain sum to his 
correspondent at a certain day, and if, on the day before, the 
debtor finds that he shall not have a sufficient quantity of money 
in his chest, and that his creditor must have the money, it is in. 
vain that he complains of his creditor’s rigour — he must either 
pay or break. If, on the other hand, the circumstances of the 
creditor render the payme^it disadvantageous to him at that 
particular day ; if, for example, his receipt of the money will 
sanction tlie extravagant demands of his needy persona) friends, 
or force him to discharge debts of honour, or constrain him to 
fulfil conditional obligations, it will clearly be for the interest 
both of the debtor and the creditdf, that the payment should be 
delayed, and the security or contract renewed. The parties in 
this case will meet, and immediately come to an understanding ; 
so would the country and the Bank, if the former were not an 
immense congregation of individuals, who cannot act together, 
and whose interests, or views of interest, are in certain cases far 
from uniform. But as many individuals will always persist in 
requiring the fulfilment of the obligations contrary to the general 
good, and as the minority, whose peculiar interests or fancies 
thus stand opposed to the common cause, are sufficiently nume- 
rous and im]}ortant to ruin both the Bahk and the country, it be- 
comes necessary, that in this, as in all other cases, the part should 
yield to the whole ; and the only method of effecting so requisite 
an end, is the ordinary mode of sinking partial in general inter- 
ests — the interference of the common Government. Thus, the 
Legislature, on behalf of the majority of the country, that is, on 
behalf of the country, is justified in absolving the Banking Com- 
pany of England from fulfilling those obligations which a part of 
the country might otherwise require to be fulfilled in defiance of 
the general safety. 

Such is the only manner in which vve have ever been able to 
state the, great question of the restriction to our minds, consist- 
ently with the plainest principles of justice and expediency.' 
The whole arguments of those who have discussed this question 
have been directed to prove the case— to evince the incompati- 
bility of the fulfilment of the obligations with the public safety 
—to shew by evidence that the circumstances of the timea render 
a Stoppage of Bank payments necessary, so long as those circum- 
stances last. No one has ever yet denied, that a trading company, 
irliether incorporate by charter, or by private agreement, is 
^ V '■ ■' . , ■ boundv 
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bound in strict justice to fulfil its contracts. The utmost extent 
of the argument in favour of the late measures has been an at« 
tempt to demonstrate the dangers of allowing the fulfilment of 
those contracts in the case of the Bank — an endeavour to prove, 
that the mutual interest of the parties, the Bank and the country, 
required the suspension of the contract, so long as the crisis of 
public affairs should continue. 

Now, we have no hesitation to admit the whole conclusions of 
all those who have adopted this opinion. We firmly believe, that 
an unprecedented concurrence of circumstances and events ren* 
dered the restriction, or modification of the original contract, es« 
sentially necessary to the interests, nay, to the safety of both the, 
partii-is concerned We are yet to learn, that a shadow of argu« 
aiciJt can be advanced, either in point of justice or expediency, to 
vindicate so monstrous an absurdity, as the proposition supported 
in the present publication — the propriety of rendering the breach 
of contract absolute and perpetual. No powers of argument can 
ever persuade us, that an extedK ve trading company, endowed by 
Government with the power of issuing proinissory notes for a 
valuable consideration, and absolved from keeping the promises 
upon which the value was obtained, is any thing else than a 
monster in political creation. For a time, circumstances may 
prescribe to any great commercial body a regimen analogous to 
this, in the same manner that arsenic or foxglove may be admi- 
nistered to the animal system. But a man feeding upon arsenic, 
and drinking tii^cture of foxglove, would not present to our minds 
a more accurate idea of a monster in physiology, than a copartne- 
ry, allowe.hio benefit by contracts, from tlic fulfilment of which 
it is absolved, w^ould do in policy. 

We are told, that paper-credit is a much more advantagcjus 
method of assisting the operations of commerce, than the use of a 
metallic money. The former is unquestionably a cheaper medium 
of exchange than the latter ; and the use of it, no doubt, enables 
a country to employ a considerable part of its capital in a profit* 
able manner ; whereas the use of that capital in the form of money 
is attended with loss. Of all this there can be very little doubt. 
If any method could be invented, of conferring upon paper the 
important qualities' which render the precious metals subservient 
to the purposes of commerce, an inestimable benefit would be 
derived to t^e nation possessing so grand a secret ; or if one of 
those qualities could be procured for paper, if the public could 
b|^duced to take it instead of money in all payments, nearly the 
advantages would accrue to the national wealth. But un* 
Sappily, there is almost as nauch difficulty attendant upon the 
plans for endowing paper*mohey with this one proper^, as upon 
those which would give it all the useful attributes of gold* Im 
one w^y only can it he supported as a perpetual medium of ex* 

change* 
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change. The ptihlic consent must be procured to receive, for all 
the valuable commodities which form the subjects of commerce^ 
the pieces of paper issued by a certain body of men, in whose wis- 
dom and integrity entire confidence is to be reposed. Since no 
prospect, we fear, exists of ever seeing so desirable an event ac- 
complished as the production of this confidence, we must be con- 
tented with an approximation ; and the circumstances which have 
given rise to banking, furnish an approximation sufficiently near 
to satisfy any temperate lover of paper- credit. We know only 
one method of giving to paper the attributes of the precious me- 
tals ill commercial operations ; we can, indeed, conceive no other 
in the present state of mankind. It consists in the erection of cer- 
tain companies, whose resources and probity are sufficient to gain 
the entire confidence of the community — whose contracts are held 
by themselves to be inviolable, and are therefore believed to be so 
by their countrymen, without trial. While those obligations con- 
tinue to be fulfilled every time that a requisition is made by the 
creditors, the companies may safely count upon a great propor- 
tion of the creditors abstaining from making any requisitions. 
The sum of metallic money answering to the debts thus allowed 
to remain due, is displaced by the paper containing the constitu- 
tion of those debts ; and this seems to be the utmost extent of 
paper-credit that the wit of man can introduce into the affairs of 
trade. In peculiar emergencies, a neglect of those obligations 
may be permitted, on the part of the debtor, v/ithout any material 
cessation of confidence on the part of the creditor. We have al- 
ready described the nature of tho.e emergencies : and the circum- 
stances which render the temporary defalcation justifiable in point 
of natural equity, render it also safe to public credit ; that is to 
say, prevent it from destroying the confidence of the creditor. 
But this confidence is only maintained by the idea, that the emer- 
gency is to be temporary. It cannot possibly survive the belief, 
that upon a restoration of the former arrangements, the defalca- 
tion will immediately cease. It is a confidence which may be 
prolonged, but cannot possibly be perpetuated : an expectation 
which may continue after a temporary delay of fulfilment suffi- 
ciently accounted for, but cannot, in the nature of mens’ minds, 
remain in existence, when the day of fulfilment is removed to an 
infinite distance* 

In a word, tlic reason why, out of a hundred bank-notes, 
only ten are ever presented for payment, is, that the holders 
of the remaining ninety believe in the certainty of the ten be- 
ing regularly and fully paid, and can thus circulate them among 
other persons equally ^convinced of the debtor’s integrity mi 
wealth (which are one and the same thing). If the leh holders 
begin to find difficulty in procuring payment, their number will 
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immediately increase ; and if the still greater increase of this de«« 
mand would be prejudicial to the majority of the hundred, and to 
the bulk of the community of which they form part, the Govern^ 
^suenc is justified (as representing the majority} in suspending alt 
the payments while the emergency lasts. The knowledge that 
thrs suspension is necessary, and the absolute certainty that it is 
temporary, prevents the majority of holders, and, in consequence, 
the whole holders of the notes, from distrubting their debtors. By 
law^, the notes are rendered a full tender of payment in all bar- 
gains previously made. This the enactment can effect ; but other 
consequences follow which no statute could secure. By common 
consent, it is agreed to receive the same notes as a valuable com- 
modity in all future bargains ; and the confidence in the debtor 
continues exactly as high as formerly, merely because the defal- 
cation is knoun to be necessary and tempoiary. 

Suppose that, in this state of things, a law is passed, rendering 
the restriction perpetual, or extending it far beyond the probable 
duration of the emergency which caused and justified it, can we 
for a moment suppose tliat confidence uill now continue? The 
law may foice creditors to receive payments in this useless pa- 
per ; that is, maj cheat all those wiic have previously entered into 
contracts for the time ; but no law can force men to enter into new 
bargains— no law can force them to give valuable commodities 
for a paper-money which it deprives of all value. The ninety 
holders of notes who di not present for payment, may now, with 
the ten who do present, bum the w*hoIe as useless, if they have 
CO debts to pay~no cteditors with whom to shaie their loss, and 
CO chance of obtaining justice from the Bank. But they will not 
surely give away more of their property for more of those notes ; 
and if the Bank is again forced to pay, they will be rendered 
wise by the attempt to cheat them, they will instantly demand 
payment. 

Can the imagination of man, indeed, figure a case so full of irre- 
concilable contradictions, as that which the pamphlet before us pre- 
aenta to our view ? Confidence sought for in systematic breach of 
faith ; credit built upon necessaty failure; obligations to pay, issued 
hy men incapacitated from paying ; promissory notes received at 
par^ by those who are previously assured that the promise must 
necessarily be |irok6n ! With all the contradictions and paradoxes 
of human before our eyes, and as little disposed as possible 

to extenuate qr disbelieve them, we do not believe man to be quite 
so ridiculous a creature, as the projectors of this truly origins^ 
scheme would require, for the reception of their unlimited papefi- 
system* If paper-credit is necessary to a mercantile state, in a 
Itiucb greater^^tent than the simple arrangements of former times 
kave of themsmves uttatued by a natural and intelligible ^rocesa^ 
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fear human commerce wants a wheel which the eternal nature 
of things has doomed it never to acquire. I'he materials of which 
this wheel is proposed to be constructed, are obviously of such a 
description, that their union would necessarily prevent it from 
lasting a single second. If the existence of the work were possible,* 
when so constructed, would it not instantaneously derange the 
whole machine, and crumble the surrounding fabric into dust ? 
or, if the possibility of reconciling all those contradictions be for 
a moment admitted, would not the operations of this new power 
concentrate in the additional wheel all the motions and force of 
the engine, to the infallible destruction of every other component 
part ? 

The supporters of this unprecedented system, more particular- 
ly the practical friends of the perpetual restriction, will most pro- 
bably couch their proposal in the form of a new temporary mea- 
sure. Accordingly, the author of this pamphlet, although at the 
outset he speaks plainly of a permanent restriction, (p. 5.^, in 
several parts of his inferences, talks vaguely of a renewal of the 
former measure. The whole reasonings, however, if such they 
can be called, and all the general statements of those who favour 
the system of unlimited paper-credit, proceed not upon any ap- 
peal to present circumstances, but on speculative views of the ad- 
vantages derived from paper-money. Indeed, although the mea- 
sure should be proposed in the insidious form of a constant re- 
newal of the previous arrangement, (^as it most probably will be), 
such a plan only deserves the more serious reprobation. It may 
gull the public for a few repetitions ; but the bubble must burst, 
as soon as men perceive that the necessity no longer exists, which 
rendered the measures of 1797 necessary and excusable. And 
let it be remembered, that all the fundamental objections urged 
against a restriction professedly perpetual, apply equally to the 
unnecessary prolongation of the iormer law, for however short a 
time. 

In these observations, we have confined ourselves entirely to the 
most general and fundamental view of the question. We have 
stated, that the subject appeared to us entirely new; and the 
standard to which the arguments that it involves must be brought^ 
is obviously different from the criterion by which we must judge 
of the reasonings in favour of a temporary restriction. It may 
be proper enough, in discussing this last measure, to argue that 
the circumstances of the times render it necessary. No circum- 
can so far alter the nature of human intercourse, and the 
ideas of obligation, as to render necessary the perpetual breach 
of promise, and abuse of ^confidence, required by the system of 
the projectors. It may be fair, in opposing the temporary 
restriction, to state the evils of Government ever interfering with 
vox* lu Ko. 3* H liank* 
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Bank*affairs ; the dangers of so unnatural a connection, as that 
between the executive, or even the legislative branch of a regular 
constitution, and a large, but private trading association ; the 
abuses to which such an intercourse may naturally lead, both on 
the part of the Government, and of the company. But, in ex* 
posing the absurdity of the perpetual restriction, or rather of the 
total abolition of cash-payments, such puny arguments would be 
superfluous and nugatory ; the innovation is best resisted in that 
quarter which it first and most insuflerably attacks. Nor can we 
be accused of placing the question upon ground of too mecapby* 
sical or abstract a nature, when it is considered, that the very torm 
and outward shape, assumed by the instrument of the proposed 
circulation, necessarily reminds us of the contradiction inherent 
in its nature, and the gross absurdity, not to say palpable fraud, 
in which its origin is involved. 

The remarks into which we have unwarily been led, by the 
importance, and we rejoice to say, by the entire novelty of the 
subject, apply rather to the general opinion and projects of those 
who support the doctrine of unlimited paper-circulation, than to 
the weak and vain attempts of this publication in recommendation 
for the scheme. We have already given a few specimens of the 
ignorance and stupidity which characterises the whole pamphlet. 
We shall now add a few more, sufficient, we conceive, to justify 
the contempt which it has excited in our minds, and the manner 
in which we have ventured to express this contempt. In the fol* 
lowing passage our author explains the foundation of his general 
doctrines : 


‘ Our own country, since the establishment of the Bank of England, 
with comparatively a small circulation of specie, and since the year 
2797, with almost none a> all, has increased in commerce, riches, atid 
national credit, to the envy of all neighbouring nations 

♦ The more these momentous truths arc considered, the more they 
confirm this important that gold and silver coin do not establish or 
maintain public credit ; but that it is best suppor^d by a well regulat* 
cd paper-currency, united with honesty and punctuality/ P. 25. 

In almost every page, indeed, we meet wkh the same phrases 
-—honesty, punctuality, hona Jide^ regularity, gcc. But in this 
work they are evidently unintelligible. For what does honesty, 
punctuality, &c. mean in the mouth of him who denies the ex* 
^ pediency. 


* * In Scotland, paper-money has been almost the exclurive curren- 

f ^for the last fifty years, and the rental of that part of the kingdom 
a increased during that period tenfold j while its commercial riches 
VC kept pace with the improvement of its soil.* 
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pediency^ and recommends the prohibition of merchants perform- 
ing obligations ? Does not the person laugh at us, as well as cheat 
us, who talks of bona fide paper, when he would have the pro- 
mise contained in it systematically bn^ken ? Should we not be in- 
clined to fling such trash in his face, if he handed it to us at once 
as an equivalent for our property, and as a mark of his good faith i 
For the rest, we do not maintain — no one, for a long time past, 
has maintained, that ^ gold and silver coin alone establish public 
credit.’ But this we will venture to state, that public credit, or 
confidence, must necessarily depend upon the performance of the 
obligations by the party which claimed that credit or confidence ; 
whether the obligation is to pay metallic money, or leather, or 
shells, or cattle ; that so long as the notes, which are proposed to 
be made the circulating medium, consist of obligations to pay 
money, their reputation and circulation depends, first of all, upon 
the belief, that this obligation will be fulfilled at the option of 
the holder of the note; and that all credit and confidence must 
cease as soon as the refusal to pay money is the systematic line of 
conduct pursued by the issuer, although credit and confidence 
may be maintained, while the refusal forms only a transient and 
obviously necessary exception to his general beliaviour. 

In chapter third, we meet with the following very strange re- 
mark, which we notice, because it shews the singular effects pro- 
duced upon weak and superficial minds, by a misapprehension of 
some of the most undoubted truths in the science of political 
economy : 

* Some may wit A to bellet'e the specie in circulation more than we 
can account for, and think a great stock a proof of prosperity ; whereas 
it would rather be a proof of indigence. France has at present a great 
deal of specie, and no public credit.’ p. 5-lr. 

Now, if this proposition has any meaning, it is, that a nation 
is not the better for possessing much coined bullion — a gross mis- 
conception of the doctrines held by those who attack the mercan- 
tile system. For which of those political philosophers has said, 
that a great stock of coin, like h great stock of cattle, land, houses, 
or any other valuable commodity, is not a proof of national 
wealth ? When Dr Smith, with an inimitable vein of pleasantry, 
ridicules the anxious care of the mercantile statesmen and specu- 
latists, to multiply the quantity of the precious metals, and con- 
trasts this with an anxiety for multiplying the pots and pans of 
the state, (Wealth of Nations, B. iv. c. i.) — he does not deny 
that a nation possessing a large stock of specie, or of pots and 
pans, would be wealthy and prosperous : he only contends, that 
every state will, if industrious, possess as much of t^e former m 
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its commerce, and as many of the latter as its cookery requires ; 
and concludes, that the endeavour to amass an over-proportion of 
money, is as absurd as the project of encumbering our ware- 
. houses with a load of culinary utensils. If France possesses much 
specie, she must soon acquire public credit. It is a proof that her 
commercial dealings are extensive : It is the demand which these 
occasion for money that attracts and retains money in the coun- 
try ; and all beyond the sum required to supply this demand, must 
be immediately turned into active stock. Indeed, as a proof of 
consistency, and an answer to our author from his own words, we 
quote the following passage in the preceding chapter : 

‘ It is to be observed, that we arc not speaking of the commerce of 
bullion^ but the putting it out of commerce by coinage or hoarding. As 
commodities, as articles of commerce, the precious metals arc highly 
valuable } it is the prohibition we deprecate.* p. 32. 



Art. XII. Prospectus of a Dictionary of the Language of the Aire 
Cott^ or Ancient Irish^ compared nvith the Language of the Cuti^ or 
Ancient Persians^ ivith the Hindostanee^ the Arabic^ and Chaldean^ 
Languages. By Lieutenant-General Charles Vallancey, Author of 
the Vindication of the Ancient History of Ireland, With a Preface, 
containing an Epitome of the Ancient History of Ireland, corrobo- 
rated by late discoveries in the Puranas of the Brahmins, and by our 
learned countrymen in ihc East. And an account of the Ogham 
Tree- Alphabet of the Irish, lately found in an ancient Arabic MS. 
in Egypt. Dublin. Graisberry & Campbell. 4to. 

T he ancient language of Ireland has long deserved the atten- 
tion of the learned, both from the intimate connectio.i 
which it holds with the history of the British Islands, and the 
neglected state in which it has hitherto been suffered to perish. 
Though now confined to the mountains of Scotland, and a few 
of the wildest Irish counties, it possesses many qualities which 
merit an accurate examination ; it is entitled to a share of the 
labours of the philologi:>t, on account of its antiquity ; and par- 
ticularly endeared to a patriotic Briton, as the primitive language 
of his country. More important reasons might have induced the 
antiquary to study it, and transmit it to posterity. A consider- 
able number |df ancient MSS., the work of the dark and middle 
ages, are written in Irish. The monks of that kingdom, without 
deserving the praise of being more enlightened than their bre- 
thren oil the continent, had, however, the good fortune to escape, 
in some measure, the Saxon and Danish conquests, which ex- 
tinguished learning in Britain. The historians and antiquaries, 
^ ^ . to 
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to whose care it fell to peruse the materials left by those un^ 
polished writers, might have effected much for the elucidatioa 
of Celtic manners and history, had their judgment been pro* 
portionate to their resources, and their zeal for antiquity un* 
corrupted by prejudice. Such, however, has not been the fate 
of Celtic literature. The early Irish and Scotch historians have 
adopted the wildest fictions of the monks. They have embel* 
lished the dull reveries of the cloister, in which the pride of 
national ignorance had traced the origin of an obscure and un« 
lettered people, up to Corner, Japhet, the Pharoahs of Egypt, 
and the Phoenicians. Not contented with recording these fictions 
ill the barren state in which they found them, they have em- 
bellished them with whatever knowledge the improvements of 
better ages could bestow. They have tortured their own pecu- 
liar dialect to make it appear like the Oriental languages ; have 
broken their words into monosyllables ; and perverted all their 
vowels and consonants, to establish a ridiculous affinity with K- 
gypt and Assyria. 

In the degenerate ages that succeeded the fall of ancient 
learning, it was a t?sk worthy of the recluse clergy of Ireland, 
to compose Oghams, TVef.Alphabets, and fictitious genealogies. 
To form these, required only gross ignorance of history, a love 
of fable, and their professional acquaintance with the books of 
Moses. To attain the summit of all possible extravagance in his- 
tory and philology, demanded powers and resources, however, of 
a much more extensive kind. It required the primeval wisdom of 
the Indian Puranas, the labours of Golius and Miniski, the holy 
vocabularies of the Zend and Pelhvi, the quintessence of English 
discovery in Eastern literature, and (what may seem of more 
importance to his printer and Oriental reader} a beautiful fount 
of Arabic types, with thirty years of veteran experience, to pro- 
cure this enviable station for General Vallancey. He has passed 
that bourne in history and etymology, from which few travellers 
ever return. 

To expose the continual error of his theory, will not cure his 
inveterate disease. It can only excite hopes of preventing infec- 
tion, by shewing that he has reduced that kind of writing to ab- 
surdity \ and raising a warning monument to all antiquaries and 
philologians that may succeed him. 

In order to give our readers some idea of this singular pub- 
lication, it may be proper to observe, that it consists of three 
parts, an Introduction, Preface, and Specimen of a Comparative 
Irish Dictionary. All these are of considerable length. The 
two first contain historical and etymological facts, mixed by 
way of illustration; and the last consists of 77 pages, wholly 
etymological. A few remarks on each of these divisions will 
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convey all the information that can be given of such a perform* 
ance. 

The Introduction begins with several extracts relative to Ire* 
land^ translated from the Puranas ! of the Indian Brahmins ! ! 

General Vallancey, after having observed that the labours of 
Sir William Jones, Mr Burrow, Mr Wilford, Mr liallis, and 
• Mr Maurice, in Sanscrit literature, had eminently confirmed a 
prior hypothesis of his own on the ancient population of Ireland, 
proceeds to lay before his readers a number of excracts made by 
Mr Wilford from the Hi nr*oo Puranas, and transmitted to him by 
Mr G. Ouseley. Sir William Jof^es had imagined, that vestiges 
of an ancient people might be traced in Iran or Persia, long 
before the date of the Assyrians. Tliis conjecture of that modest 
and admirable writer, appeared so plausible to General Vallancey, 
that he considered it as an undoubted truth ; aiid actually pro* 
ceeds, on the faith of that discovery, to date the formation of 
the great primitive empire from the alliance of the four kings 
mentioned in the 14th chap, of Genesis. He magnifies the four 
Bedouin Sheiks, whom Abraham defeated with his household* 
servants, into the founders of a mighty nation. This fanciful 
empire, according to the General, arose soon after the confusion 
of tongues. Before that unpleasant event, the three sons of 
Noah, with their offspring, lived in one region of the earth, 
spoke the same language, and underwent the same corruptions 
in religion. Before the dispersion, they had actually adopted 
the worship of the heavenly bodies, and the doctrine of good 
and evil genii presiding over the elements and human affairs. 
The General points out those opinions as peculiar to all heathen 
pations, of whatever origin ; and denies that they could have 
prevailed so universally, had they not been introduced before 
mankind were divided. On that unfortunate day which termi- 
nated the building of Babel, the primitive language, he assures 
us, vrzs not so totally changed as to destroy its radical structure, 
and that it was only split into many dialects, one of which fell to 
the share of each of those colonies who peopled £gypt, Phoenicia, 
China, India, and Iran or Persia. The Fir Bolg, or Bologues, 
a fierce and warlike race of Japhetians, who first settled in Iran 
or Indo-Sythia, at the mouth of the river Indus, took an alarm, 
soon aiterwar^ and emigrated southwards, lo the west of 
them, on the nrsian Gulph, were the Dedanites ; and ^ on the 
opposite shore were the Omaiiites, These tribes united ; and 
hence the whole body was called Fir Bolg, Fir D’Oman, and 
Tuath Dadan, as may be seen in Irish histories composed before 


f ^Mr Maurice understands none of the Oriental languages. 
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the Christian sera. From Iran, these emigrants, who» by the bj, 
iirere nearly allied to the Hindoos, moved southvrard into Egypt, 
under their leader Nial, settled at Pihahiroth, and navigated the 
fleets of Pharoah, They offered their sevices to the Israelites 
in transporting them over the Red Sea, which were refused ; 
only the General observes, that a detachment of them lived, on 
this very account, in great harmony with the Jews at Bethsan 
in Palestine* Irish translators have, however, committed a de- 
plorable error in this a 'air. Instead of translating the sen- 
tence, Nial sachuta uiginge Pbaroah^ Nial sailed the fleets of 
Pharoah ; they have rendered it, Nial married Soota the daughter 
of Pharaoh \ a miserable falsehood, as appears from the conse- 
quences. 

The Fir Bolg, Aire Cuti, Gael, Palli, or Feine, ('for all these 
names are accurate), left Egypt, and sailing from Tyre in 
Phoenicia, where they left a colony, peopled Malta, Sicily, and 
Spain. From Gades the boldest and most adventurous steered 
their course to Ireland, under the name of Milesians. They 
brought into that island their native language, Oriental manners^ 
letters, and religion, with their skill in manufacturing fine linen 
of Egypt, which art remains there till this day ! 

Such are the wretched absurdities which General Vallancey 
mingles with scraps of misapplied Sanscrit mythology in his In- 
troduction. He details them in greater order in his Preface, which 
he calls a summary of the ancient history of Ireland ; and on them 
erects the whole fabric of his etymology. 

That our readers may appreciate, at their leisure, the value of 
that information relative to Ireland which the General has lately 
procured from India, we shall insert here part of the extracts 
from the Puranas, as given in the introduction. They are said to 
have been made by Mr Wilford. 

^ The British Isles axe called in the Hindoo sacred books, Trica* 
tachel^ or the mountain with three peaks. For the Pauranies consi- 
der all islands as so many mountains, the lower parts of which are 
covered by the sea. 

* These three peaks are Suvarna-cuta^ or Suvarna^fringa ; Raja cuta^ 
and Aya^cuta^ called also Lochocuta. 

They are also called Dwi/>a\ a word signifying a country be- 
tween two waters (Jo ab in Persian) \ and then we say Smamts ivoip^ 
Rajata dwip^ &c. 

* Rajata»dwip is more Commonly called Sueta dwip^ or the White 
Island ) an appellation as well known among the learned in the East, 
as k is in the WesL Smurna^ivtnpy signifies the Gdlden Island j the 
word Suvarna signifies also, beautiful, excellent and, in this sense, 
Suvarna-Jwip 9 or Suvama cuta^ is perfectly synonimous with Su-c^ita 
or Scuta. 


^ Suvarua 
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* Sfivarna or Sv)ahta^ berng an adjective noun, cannot be used 
alone, unless in derivative form, as Suvarneya or Swarneya ; and such 
is, in my humble opinion, the origin of the appellation of Juvernia 
and Ivernia. Swcuteya^ or S^cuteya^ the regular derivative forms, are 
not used \ but it seems they were once in the West— hence the appel- 
lation ot 'Scotia ; but, in this sense, it can have no affinity whatever 
with Scythia. 

* From the earliest periods, Suvarneya was considered as the place 
of a’/jdc of the Pitr s (literally. Fathers, or Manes). There were 
two places wbeie the Pitris might be seen and consulted, according to 
the Puranas. 

‘ i'hc first was on the summit of the highest mountain in the island, 
(probably Croach Patrick), The second is positively declared to be a 
narrow cave in a small island in a lake, the waters of which were bitter. 
There was the entrance of the Dirgha^ or long passage, into the infer- 
nal regions. This Dirgha pas^ag^* is often mentioned in the Puranas. 

‘ These two places arc called Pitri-st/ian^ or the place of the Pitris, 
Pitricia is a derivative form seldom used in the Puranas, but always in 
conversation, and in the spoken dialects j for every Hindoo knows Pi- 
trichasthan^ though ignorant of its 4tuaiion. 

* Now the words Patricia and Patricius^ Patric^ &c. are not only 
similar in sound, but have also the same etymological origin. Hence 
it hus been supposed, that the Apostle of Ireland was the contriver of 
this mode of evocation of the Manes or ancestors. Here I must ob- 
serve, that the Hindoos acknowledge only a sort of temporary hell or 
purgatory. 

‘ I'ne legends relating to this place are very numerous and ridi- 
culous. 

* We are informed in the Puranas, that the Pitris were at last ob« 
bilged to leave their favourite abode in the Suvarneya : but we are not 
told the reason of it. I suspect, however, it was on account of the 
invasion of the Pallia or shepherds : for previous to their arrival, the 
whole island was considered as sacred ground, and no mortal ever 
presumed to enter it, without being previously qualified for his ad- 
mission. 

* The Pitris fled with their leader to the Dwipas, or peninsula of 
Aya^ or Ayea *, where they are supposed to remain unmolested to this 
day ; but this place they were also forced to abandon ; for we find 6t 
Brandon looking for them in a remote island in the Western Ocean, 

^ I'bough the Pitris were forced to abandon Suvarna dwip^ yet the 
MahaAevoary or gateway at the entrance of the Dirgha^ still remains 
as it was ^ and every Hindoo supposes he is to go through it after lus 
death, 

* The 


* Probably Ireland's Aye, or Ireland's Eye, a small island, or ratbei: 
penint^ola at low-water, near Howtb, is here meant. 
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* The gardens of the Hesfierides are described in the Puranas, where 
long and ml some stories are to be found relating to them ^ and they 
are positively declared to be in Suvama dwip. 

‘ Chandra-dwip is generally used to signify the sacred isles in the 
West \ however, it belongs properly to Sueta dwip^ or the White 
Island. 

* 1 am told, adds Mr Wilford, some Hindoos have attempted to 
visit the sacred islands in the West 5 an account of which, from the 
Puranasy will (if the public approve this Essay) be the subject of a 
future work. A TTugiy now living, is said to have advanced, with hi« 
train of pilgrims, as iai as Moscow ; but, though he w*a$ not ill used 
by the Russians, they flocked in such croivds to see him, that he was 
often obliged to interrupt his devotions, in order to satisfy their curio* 
sily \ he therefore chose to return.' Introd action, p. 2, 3 . 

On this airy fable it may be proper to remark, that it is rather 
a commentary by Mr Wilford on some detached traditions in 
the Indian books, than a faithful translation of any particular 
passage. Mr Wilford boldly sets out with the supposition, that 
Tricatachel is the British Islands ; and adds, that they are called 
dwipasy from the Persian word do^ab. Now, was the use of the 
Persian language so ancient in India, as to give an appellation to 
an object, which neither the modern Hindoos or Persians had 
any access to know* ? Is not the whole extract an evident imposi- 
tion by some of the pundits on Mr Wilford, or even by himself^ 
animi gratia^ on the General, through the medium of their com- 
mon friends ? Were the ancient Brahmins so minutely acquaint- 
ed with Irish topography, as to know Croagh-Patrick, and the 
Cave of Purgatory in the county of Donegal ? Is it not an illu- 
sion of Mr Wilford, to suppose that the island of the Hesperides, 
or paradise of all the ancient nations, is Ireland ? Those who have 
examined the history of Plato’s Atlantis, Homer’s Cimeria, the. 
, Celtic Ifrionn, and the Gothic Asgard, are best fitted to state the 
difficulty of ascertaining their respective place in the maps of 
Ptolemy or D’Anville. It is well known, that the Hindoos and 
Egyptians had no method of exploring the islands in question at 
the period assigned by the General to the Iranian emigration. 
What knowledge of Britain they might have attained daring the 
prosperity of the Phoenicians is uncertain ; but, after weighing all 
probable circumstances, it may be fairly questioned if the exist- 
ence of Britain and New Holland were not in all ages equally a 
blank in the Sanscrit books. 

After these remarks, it is unnecessary to add the GeneraPs 
etymological observations on the Sanscrit words of the extract* 
According to him, Suvarna-dwip is the island ; in Irish, 
faibhirna^dubh; saibhir^ (saivir,) rich, from saib, gold; Hebrew, 

zahab. 
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2ahab. Sovuroa is also the Irish suvamaf beautiful; and so^ 
juhurna is, most beautiful. He describes, at full length, the Indo- 
Scjthiau monuments of Ireland ; the bitter waters of Lough 
Dearg : the teniple of Vishnu at Killshandra; the palli, or shep- 
herd kings of Ireland ; the Iranian empire ; and the language of 
the Cuti, or Irish, which, he says, is at this day pure Chaldean. 
The last part of the Introduction is dedicated to a favourite sub- 
ject in the works of etymologists ; to the description of an In- 
dian monument found ki a little island on the coast of Sligo, 
which the General aiErrns to be a temple of Priapus, and exactly 
similar to one in the island of Elephanta, called by the Gentoos 
Mahoody. Our readers must know, that the worship of this 
deity is of the utmost antiquity in Ireland. The General pre- 
sents us with an engraving of the two temples. The Irish one 
is merely a long stone, set at right angles on a broad one, and 
surrounded with a little wall. We suspect that it is the innocent 
amusement of some peasant, or superstitious monk, perhaps of an 
idle shepherd’s boy, who little knew the great idolatry into which 
he was falling, nor the gross mystery of the profaqe edifice which 
his hands had reared. 

In another plate is delineated what the General calls the Irish 
Ogham, or Tree- Alphabet, lately discovered in an Arabic MS. in 
Egypt. 

Those who are acquainted with the silly attachment which the 
Arabs have to talismaitic or magic characters and alphabets, will 
smile at the manner in which General Vallancey has become the 
dujje of his antiquarian prejudices. A remarkable, but uncon- 
nected similarity in the ignorant trifling of the middle ages, has 
greatly misled bis understanding. The Irish monks of . these 
times (the 9th, 10th, ifth, and 12th centuries) wasted much of 
their consecrated oil in devising secret modes of writing, some of 
which consisted in throxving all the vowels out of the alphabet, 
and substituting in their places one or more consonants. Of the 
^hree Oghams given by the General in his Grammar, two are of 
that kind in ^hicb a couple of consonants are put for the vowel 
i7, another couple for f, and so on through the whole list. The 
oldest of the Oghams, which the General affirms ^to be that of 
the Pagan Irish, primitive Iranians, Aire-Cuti, and Japhetians, is 
nothing but a precious relic of the old Irish monks, in which 
cros^^es, varichisly modified, are put for the letters of the alphabet. 

v^still more wonderful to hear the General gravely asserting, 
(Irish Grammar, p. 8.) that the Uraiceacht na neigeas, or Primer 
of the Bards, from which he extracted it, vezs written some years 
before our vulgar aera. This is the celebrated alphabet which so 
much resembles that found in £g7pt. The reader may peruse 

both 
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both in the engraving, and laugh or pity as inclination leads 
him. 

Tlic Irish names of these primitive letters are as ridiculous as 
their figures and boasted antiquity. The letters of the Robeloth, 
or the Phoenician alphabet, are called after scripture places and 
heroes, who cculd not be known to its Japhetan composers ^Irish 
Grammar, p. 9 .) soon after the confusion of tongues. For in- 
stance, L, H, D, Q, M, R, A, O, E, J, received out of the Vul- 
gate, not the Hebrew Bible, the corrupted names of Lot, Urias," 
David, Caleb, Moria, Ruben, Achub, Ossee, and joaiebim. Five 
of the diphthongs were more fortunate. They obtained from 
fancy the sonorous titles of Eutrosius, Oirdionors, Uimealcus, 
Jodonius, and Aofriam, or Ephraim ; no doubt men of great 
prowess and abilities in their day, though now, except Ephraim 
alone, totally forgotten. 

The Bethliiisnoii alphabet, taken by O’Flaherty from the book 
of Lican^ gives the name of some particular tree to each letter ; 
though the General has found it convenient to join these ancient 
names to the Bobeloth characters, for the purposes of theory. 

We are, moreover, indebted to the clerich, in vulgar Latin, 
clerici, and, in English, clergy, for all the Milesian heroes, Spa- 
nish Phoenicians, Cuthices, and Indo-Scythians, who ever enter- 
ed Ireland, or found a place iu the book of Bally mote. 

The second division of the General’s work is called the Pre- 
face. It contains, at full length, the absurd history of which 
we have already given an abridgement. The following extract 
concerning Ossian must doubtless please our Celtic readers, as it 
is founded on good authorities, is very plausible iii itself, and 
firmly believed by the General. We give the Persic words in 
English characters, as found in the General’s orthography. 

^ The I%e4^ Genius or Demon, of the Zend, is the Std of the Chal- 
dees, and the Sidh or good genius of the Iri^^h \ the Sidh-bhrbg^ or do- 
mestic Sidh, is supposed yet to attend certain families, and the bann* 
sidh (bann*shee) genius or angel of separation, that is, of death, is 
believed to haunt certain families, and to give notice of the death 
of a distant relation. Taibhidh^ is the attendant or following genius, 
from taba^ following. In the Zend, we find Oschen^ the Oisin or Oi- 
thin of Ireland, of whom the Farsi know as little as Maepherson did 
of Osnan. In the Zend we find the Gah^Oshen (in Irish, gui Oishin^ 
prayer to Oschen— he is thus esteemed a good genius. When Le Brun 
was with the Gucbies, or Parsi, the Priests told him, that when A- 
dam was thirty*one years old, he begat Oushin^ and that he was fa- 
ther of a n^merdus family, who was succeeded by Jem-sid^ their first 
king, who lived 700 yean : (Le Brun, V. ii. p. 389.). Dr Hyde 
translates a passage from Sheristan, setting forth, that in the time of 

, Qshan 
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Oslian appeared the evil genius PetyraL These names being fami- 
liar with the Irish, the Christian missionaries in this island formed 
the poem of Ossian and Patrick^ reversing the good for the evil ge- 
nius, and the evil fur the good ^ although the graver historians al- 
low, that Ossian lived many centuries bctorc Patrick. If Ossian had 
not been esteemed the good genius, the first Christian bishops would 
hardly have taken his name j in Colgan we find no less than six. 
Whoever will read the life of St Patrick, and the history of him in 
the ancient MS., will be convinced of the truth of this assertion— - 
first, he declares that he came from Nemhthur, /. e, the distant para- 
dise, ; but the pagan priests declared he was 'laifeghein 

Qali jin)^ an evil dxmon \ Tclchides^ mali dxmones (Suidas) and 
that he w^as Succat, the wicked, (Shuky)— then he is said to have 
vomited out fire, like a daemon, before the Pagan king Milcho/ 
Preface, p. xxxix. 

‘ This is the Persian story of Zerdurst appearing in fire to his disci- 
ples : all the genii are said to be composed of fire. There was an 
altar dedicated to Oifchin, on the top of a mountain in the barony of 
Inish Owen, as there were to all other genii and deities in pagan 
Ireland ; as, to Cailce, Diarmut, &c. &c. \ that to Oishin is marked 
in an ancient map of that country, engraved at the cost of the Earl 
of Donegall, there named Alt Oisin (now Sliabh Sneacht)— it is a 
valuable map, having the head of the Earl in one corner, engraved 
by Ho?oem \ it was in my possession, and 1 made a copy of it.' 
Preface, p. xl. 

Our limits will not permit us to give the General's account 
from the Din Seanacas Eirinn, a very ancient of those Irish 
deities and subdeities, who, like prosecuted their sublunary 

amours in that country. But we must not omit, that the Arabic 
name of Ossian is Asin, or Osin, radical or illustrious of descent. 

Having completely proved, by these and similar argumeiirs, 
the great and useful principle of the cognate origin of the Egyp- 
tians, Hindoos, Persians, Phenicians, Chinese, and Irish, the 
General concludes his long preface with comparative tables of 
the Zend, the Pelhvi, Coptic, Hindostanee, Arabic, and Hebrew, 
separately arranged with the Celtic, Among all these he finds 
nothing but continual resemblance, and astonishing proofs of 
mutual afiSnity. The most remote analogy furnishes him with 
conclusions of perfect certainty, which seem to arise in his 
mind, without care or hesitation. The following precious Hu 
tie anecdote ^ay serve to convey an idea of the facility with 
which the General imbibes historical and philological truth. 

%Mr LebedofiF, a Russian, who lived twelve years in Bengal, and 
is^biaster of the Bengalese language, was walking one day; very lately, 
ih ^Oxford-street, and overheard two liish milk women conversing in 
‘|heir native language — he was able to understand every thing they said, 
its resemblance to the Bengalese, , (S. W. O.)' Pret p,,xxix. 

Wo 
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We suspect that this anecdote bears fotJ its authority the Ini- 
tials of the resjpectable name of Sir William Ouseley ! ! 

We sensibly feel our own inability to discover, whether the 
Sanscrit and Irish be cognate dialects or not. Few natives of 
Scotland are such proficients in a language of which there are no 
printed books, grammars, or dictionaries. Tt is not, however^ 
difficult to judge, from the specimens given in these tables, that 
their boasted resemblance is purely imaginary. As to the other 
Oriental languages, which the General has pressed into his service, 
we can perceive their coincidence, and state their distinguishing 
qualities with greater certainty, from our own knowledge. To 
what extent his comparative etymologies may appear conclusive 
to a Cicltic scholar, especially to one that is ignorant of Coptic, 
w^e will not even conjecture ; but we have no hesitation to affirm, 
that the language of the Pharaohs resembles the Irish neither 
in words, structure, nor grammar. Two or three vocables in 
Egyptian, or in anj*^ language under heaven, may accidentally co- 
incide in sound and sense with as many Irish. It is all that any 
rational philologist can show; and none will consider it worthy of 
attention. The Zend or Persic retains some affinity to the Teu- 
tonic dialects ; the reason of which can be explained without anj 
violation of truth or probability. Through the Danish, that si- 
milarity may have entered the Irish ; as Nial or certainly 
arrived in Ireland by the route of Scandinavia. The Hebrew, 
Arabic, Eihiopic, Chaldee, Syriac, and Phoenician, have the same 
resemblance to tlie Irish, as the Coptic ; that is — none whatso- 
ever. It will surprise those who are little acquainted with the 
General’s philological studies, to see him mistaking the corrupt- 
ed Maltese Arabic for the Phoenician. In this, however, he was 
misled by his guides and instructors, many of whom have at times 
been seduced to trifle with the weakness of his judgment. 

The Hebrew, Arabic, Ethiopic, Clialdee, Syriac, and PhoBtii- 
cian, are indeed dialects of the same original language ; and it 
may not be improper to mention the criteria by which we sup- 
port our assertion. These dialects have the major of their words 
nearly the same both in sense and sound. Their verbs are form* 
ed of a similar number of letters : their moods, tenses, numbers, 
and persons, are formed in the same manner, and by the same let- 
ters or particles. All the six dialects agree in the declension of 
their nouns, and in the genius of their construction. The na- 
tions which spoke them were contiguous, similar in customs and 
manners ; and their written history records the fact of their com- 
mon original. 

These are the criteria by which we maintain, that the affinities 
of all the tribes of mankind may be discovered with tolerable ac- 
curacy. If India can produce a dialect which coincides as fullj^ 

with* 
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with the Irish, as the Hebrew* with the Arabic, or the English 
with the Scotch, we shall readily finish all disputes : we shall for- 
get the immense distance between Palibothra and Ireland’s Eye, 
the imperfection of Hindoo shipping, the uncertainty of tradition, 
and hail the ancient union of India and Hibernia, her Brahminicil 
paradise, and Elysian island in the West. Though Irish nabobs may 
possibly still exist, who have retired, at the eve of life, from the 
banks of the Ganges to those of the Shannon, we cannot admit 
that the practice is of any antiquity. We assert, that their first 
emigration was from Ireland to India, where, instead of under- 
standing Persic and Bengalee, in consequence of their Irish, some 
of them have undergone the usual toil in acquiring these two lan- 
guages, and most of them have never acquired them at all. Our 
readers may compare that fact with the anecdote of M. LebedolF, 
which the General firmly believes, though his informer did not. 

These remarks will abridge our labour on the last and most im- 
pokcant division of the General’s book — the Prospectus of a Com- 
parative Irish Dictionary. He proposes, in this work, to illus- 
trate the Irish words by cognate examples drawn from all the lan- 
guages above mentioned. On this plan, and the basis on which 
it depends, we have nothing more to say. The Prospectus con- 
sists of 77 pages, and may contain about 400 words, each of which 
are derived from, or compared with vocables gathered from the 
Oriental languages. Wc have examined them all; and are ready 
to pledge ourselves to any of our readers, whose learning and 
judgment are sufficient to examine the facts, that there is not a 
true etymology in the whole number. Few philological theories 
are totally destitute of truth and information. In abundance of > 
error there are commonly two or three particles of useful science. 
This is the only publication in which there is none. It is unique 
in its kind, and perhaps the first of the sort that has yet passed 
throngh the hands of a Reviewer. We sincerely believe with the 
General, that the disastrous event at Babel did not all the mischief 
which erring philologists have supposed. The first inspection of 
his Prospectus fully convinced us, that the total confusion of lan- 
guages was reserved for a later, brighter, and more glorious pe« 
riod. Let one unselected example speak for the rest. 

‘ Ormuzd or armuzd, as it is written, 2, God, the Tchetri of the 
Zend, and the Seathar of the Irish, is certainly composed oi arum or 
arm^ and e* the first or oiiginal Good Genius, in Irish Arm sidh, 

or Arm dasd,^{fiee whence l%ed in modern Persian signifies God, 
and so did Arm in Irish. The paternoster of the first Christian mis* 
sionaries began thus, Ar fCArm at a ar neamh. Our origin (first princi- 
ple, radix) who art in paradise. (See my Irish Grammar, 2d editi) 
At present it runs thus, Ar ri^Athair ata ar neamhy our father who art 
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in hoavrf i athairmA^^nn^ arc words of th« saote meaning, as explain- 
ed by Archbishop Cormac, who lived in the tenth century, athair^ ater^ 
etn\ origo, primitus dicebatur, quasi paier^ t\ e. athar. In Arabic the 
words are also synonimous, arm^ arum, stirps, origo ; atr, radi:^? stirps, 
and the Chaldee aram and aiar, the same, and petar, primitus j whence 
the Greek and Latin Pater, and English Father, Ormuzd, or the good 
principle, was named del by the Persians, in Irish Dia and Da, and Dagim 
dae, or the good Deity Dia, Dei, De, Dae, good \ he was also named 
De-thobha, or the good good, or the good De, which Shaw translates 
Jehovah •j but It is from the Chaldee tab, taba, Heb. tob. Ar. tiub, taeb, 
toobc, good, bonus ; metaph. elegans, praestans, hilaris, jucundus, laetus, 
item substantive bomim, bonitas, beneficium, and the Persian Dei, the 
deity, the divinity, the good principle Ormuad, in opposition to ^her* 
man, the principle of evil, in Ivihha-harmuin, cursed, unblest ; and hence 
Dia, God ; whence the Latin Deus. In like manner, we find the Dei- 
ty expressed in Irish MSS. b) Barr and tarreean, i. e, good— -the chief 
of goodness or beneficence, agreeing with the Arabic Berr, Barr, good, 
beneficent, just, equitable, true — pious towards God and parents, piety, 
&c. &c. We also find Keima, Hamat one of the good genii, signifying 
compassion *, Rami, name of an Ized or good genius, (De Sacy) ^ Ar« 
rehitn, compassion, mercy j whence ralinian, God, (the merciful.)’ Pref. 
p. xxxvii. 

While we offer on the General’s publication these strictures, 
which every one is requested to examine severely, by a perusal of 
the book itself, we cannot refrain from deploring the miserable 
state of Celtic literature. Ireland possessed many MSS. of old 
laws, poems, romances, chronicles, &c. which were net compo- 
sed by Pagans, though at a time when Britain was comparative- 
ly illiterate. The Christian clergy of the dark ages preserved or 
invented many of those improbable fables, which, during more 
than thirty years, General V allancey and his fellow antiquaries have 
published tor truth. The stories of Oiesan, Fin, and his heroes, 
may be better learned from Irish MSS. of the lath, than from 
ignorant Highland traditions of the 9 thcenUiry« Such a height 
of discredit have these traditions now attained, that since the pub- 
lications of Maepberson, no candid inquirer dare trust in them, 
even when they are supported by the most respectable authority. 
Irish or Highland MSS. older than the beginning of the i8th 
century, must alone determine the authenticity of^the poems a- 
scribed to Ossian. Such extracts of these MSS. as are useful for 
any literary purpose, ought to be published by the joint labours of 
the Irish and Highland literati. The time is for ever fled, when 
a Highlander mi^ht forge what he pleased, and tell the world that 
it was a transbtion. Why does no sober antiquary compile a dic- 
tionary of the Irish from authentic MSS. and printed books, with- 
out one particle of etymology. The various senses of the voca* 
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bles should be taken from existing writings, and the ventacular 
dialects of Ireland and Scotland* The orthography should be ad- 
justed from MSS. or correct philological analogy, not from any 
theoretical derivations, with which even the quotations of some 
Celtic philologists have been corrupted. Instead of this scientific 
labour, the Caledonian and Hibernian antiquaries waste long 
lives, and. respectable learning, in establishing fictions which a 
child would ridicule, and in torturing the pliable orthography of 
a barbarous dialect, to give it a fanciful resemblance to Sanscrit 
or Phoenician. Smith’s Gaelic Antiquaries, the writings of the 
two Maephersons, and all the works of General Vallancey, are 
thus either a chaos of etymology, or a heap of false history and 
fanciful hypotheses. One solitary Gaelic publication, the Gram- 
mar by Mr Stewart of Moulin, deserves to be exempted from this 
charge. The author has obtained the praise of General Vallan- 
cey, because he understands Hebrew : we, on the other hand, 
should have been more disposed to bestow upon him our own 
praise, had he understood no Hebrew at all, or rather made no 
use of it in that publication. Tliough we pretend to more know- 
ledge of the Oriental languages than of Irish, we know enough 
of the latter to assert, that there is not a Hebrew or an Arabic 
type necessary in printing the Dictionary which is to transmit it 
to posterity. 

Art. XIV. Ess.iy on Ahsttnence from Animal Food^ as a 
Moral Duty. By Joseph Rilson. 8vo. London, Phillips. 
1802,. pp. 236. 

I N the toilsome and' unvaried round of ephemeral productions 
which we are constantly obliged to run, in order to discover 
what works are worthy of a place in our catalogue, it does not 
frequently happen that we experience so great a variety of feel- 
ings from the cut iory perusal of the codimon tracts which load the 
press, as we have been subjected to by the author of the essay 
now before us. Disgust, pity, contempt, laughter, detestation, 
have been alternately excited by the perusal of this most extraor- 
dinary performance. As the author of it has formerly distin- 
guished himself by his industry in the useful and often interest- 
ing path of the^ antiquary, and as the subject of these pages is ex- 
tremely curiAus, in a merely speculative point of view, we think 
proper to treat our readers v;ith a glimpse of the present publi* 
cation, and to relieve ourselves, by sharing with them the various 
emotions which it has raised in our minds. 

The object of this trebtisc is to prove the iniquity of using 
animal food. The expediency of a vegetable diet, as conducive 
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to jbi^th of mind niidlxMly, is onlj toudied upon in a few psgei, 
apparently introdooed as an episode to the work itself, wiych 
has for its subject, properly speaking, only the criminality, the 
^TDoral turpitude, of feeding upon flesh. Had the author treated 
his subject in a pleasing and consistent manner — had he compre- 
hended in bis plan the various singular inquiries to which the 
general enuncij^tion of the title evidently le^s, we should with 
j^easure have followed him into a very curious and interesting field 
of discussion, a field in which the greatest talents of antiquity 
were once exerted to enlighten and improve mankind, although 
the more important totnes of modem science have for some ages 
buried all such inquiries in the libraries of the classical scholar. 
But the very narrow view which he takes of this grrat question, 
confines our speculations to an uninteresting branch of the sub- 
ject. The point at issue is. Whether the ties of moral duty en- 
join a strict abstinence from animal food ; and whether the use of 
animal food does not lead to still more flagrant crimes ? 

The author, in his first chapter, appears to follow the example 
of some ancient writers, and, for the sake of generaliisatiott, to 
begin with a dissertation wholly devoid of any particular con- 
nexion with the subject of the work. The title of the chapter is, 
* 0 / Man.* If this dissertation has any object, it is to retail all 
the whimsies of Lord Monboddo, and his small circle of adher- 
ents, in mean and vulgar language. The couclusions tacked to 
the end of this rhapsody, we cannot say deduced from it, are, 
that man is of the same species with the lower animals ; that al- 
most all living creatures subsist by devouring each other ; that 
man, who boasts of his preeminence, is a prey to millions of 
beasts, while be only makes use of a few. Then, as if this were 
not sufficiently disgusting, we are desired to believe, that there 
is * neither intention nor benevolence in nature and that if the 
present order of things is to continue, it were better such -* dia- 
bolical monsters,’ as all animals now are, should cease to exist. 


P. 39. gt 40. 

As the first chapter concludes with a positive denial, that jus- 
tice, mercy, and benevolence, are natural, and an open avowal of 
contempt for the order of nature, we are not a little surprised to 
find that the first argument against the use of animal food, is 
drawn from an attempt to prove that it is * not natural torman.’ 
This is the titkt and we find (for it does not necessarilyfollow^ 
that this is also thains^Vet of the second chapter. 

' The author next proceeds to show that animal food is-nbt'ne- 
.ceswiy for the purpose of strength or corpulency. thethree 
following chapters, occupying above seventy pages, ^ate employed 
m arguuig that cruelty and ferocity, the use of huittaa sabri- 
irorg, I fices, 
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ficeSf and the devontiog of human flesh, are the natural coosO^ 
quences of eating animal food ! After the specimen which we 
ha^c given of the excess and the incongruity of this author’s ^ 
tf^ions, we believe our readers wiU readily excuse us for drop- 
our analysis, and proceeding to offer a very few general re- 
marks upon the literary and moral turpitude which marks almost 
every page of the nauseous and contemptible thing, that we are at 
present forced to keep before us. 

Were we inclined to undertake the discussion which forms the 
subject of this author’s book, we should only have to consider 
abstinence from animal food in its relation to duty. The ques- 
tion of expediency is altogether foreign to his views. Now, 
admitting all his impious sarcasms and paradoxes upon the order 
of nature,, it seems very rbanifest that no better defence of ani- 
mal food,* ^.a^ matter of moral consideration, can possibly be of- 
fered, than Jkis one simple proposition-— the use of it is prescribed 
by necessityi— is a part of that order of nature which such persons^ 
as this writer may scoff at, but must obey. The wasting of ani- 
mal life is not a matter of choice. Every drop of water that 
quenches our thirst, or laves our bodies, contains innumerable 
insects, who are sacrificed to our necessities or comforts ; each 
simple that forms a part of the most humane and scrupulous 
Pythagorean or Brahmin’s vegetable fare, conveys to inevitable 
destruction, thousands of the most beautiful and harmless of 
created beings. The ground on which we press to succour a 
wounded animal, or -to adore the God of tender mercy, is by those 
actions necessarily turned into a scene of torture and carnage. 
From the first to the last gasp of our lives, we never inhale the 
air of heaven, withour butchering myriads of sentient and inno- 
cent creatures. 

Placed as we are, then, by our destiny, in a situation that 
renders murder the action which, of all others, we most con- 
stantly perform, can we deem it unnatural or criminal, if, in or- 
der to pursue the gratification of our instinctive appetites, we 
swell, by an imperceptible voluntary addition, the catalogue of 
necessary enormities ? Gan we upbraid ourselves for supporting 
our lives by the death of a few animals, many of whom are 
themselves carnivorous, when the infant who has lived for a single 
day, has killeff an infinitely greater number of harmless beings, 
than the longest life would suffice to murder by design ? Or, if 
we sacrifice eflSer our lives or bar comfosts, by scrupulously de- 
nying ourselves the use of aninials, can we derive much consola- 
tion from considering, that, we spare a few Scores of beings, when 
we involuntarily, but knowmgly, are every moment massacring 
more than the longest lifetime would suffice to enumerate ? 

But 
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Butthe inconsistency necessary to the tenets supported by the 
work now before us» is rendered still more apparent by the vo- 
luntary conduct of those who are frantic enough to adopt such 
doctrines. These men, with all their detestation of cruelty to- 
wards animals, are in practice lamentably incongruous and mot- 
ley. They are not content with that measure of iniquity and in- 
humanity which they cannot avoid ^ they wilfully increase the 
catalogue of their tormcntings and massacres. 

The author of this performance tells us, that for above thirty 
years, 

— ^ he has ever since, to the revisal of this sheet, firmly adhered to a 
milk and vegetable diet, haveing, at least, never tasteed, dureing the 
whole course of those thirty years, a morsel of flesh, fish, or fowl, or 
any thing, to his knowlege, prepare^d in or vnth those substancees, 
or any extract thereof, unless on one occasion, w^hen tempted by wet, 
cold, and hunger, in the south of Scotland, he ventureM to eat a few 
potatos, dressed under the roast : nothing, less repugnant to his feel- 
ings, being to be had ^ or except by ignorance or imposition ^ unless, 
it may be, in eating cgs, which, however, deprives no animal of life, 
though it may prevent some from comeing into the world to be mur- 
dexeM and devoureM by others/ P. 201-202. 

And again, (p. 196.), he sajs^ . 

^ The compileier of the present book, like Pythagoras and John 
Williamson abstains from animal food.' 

But how lamentably inconsistent is this very passage with itself! 
Is not the consumption of milk the starving of cdves i and is 
not the devouring of eggs, the causing of acute misery to a ten- 
der mother, and the procuring of abortions ? Besides, admitting 
all these acts to be consistent with justice and humanity, how 
wretchedly short does such conduct fall of that purity which is 
easily attainable, and which is plainly prescribed by the same 
principles or feelings ! We are charitable enough to suspect that 
this author's obedience to the common instinct of cleanliness, 
leads him occasionally to attempt the expulsion of those intrud-' 
ers which frequently invade the neglected regions of the hu- 
man body. What a world of animal life and happiness must 
he not destroy by every such endeavour, however feelingly it 
may be performed, and with however little success it may.l^ at- 
tended ! Or, if he carries his theory so far as to foster and che* 
rish all the inhabitants of his surface, does he never cover his 

1 2 animated 


* This penonage is thus named in the text : * John Williamson, alias 
Pythagoras, a/ias Bramin, aiias Hole John,' 
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animated system with the spoils of the innocent sheep ? Are his 
lucubrations themselves, his diatribes against the murder of ani« 
mals, free from similar charges ? The liquid in ^ich they flow 
derives its properties from the destruction of a harmless insect, 
the quiet inhabitant of the spreading oak ; the tube which per- 
forms the operation, is torn bleeding from the plumes of that 
bird which saved the capitol of Rome ; the oil which is wasted 
to illuminate the midnight process, is a damning proof of the 
long-protracted torments and inhuman butchery of the great le- 
viathan, the lord of the deep. 

How pitiful, then, is this author’s attempt to carry his prin- 
ciples into practice, by abstaining from certain kinds of food eaten 
by the rest of mankind ; while, in a thousand ways, he volunta- 
rily destroys the life and comfort of various animals, prevents still 
more from ever seeing the light, and actually causes the destruction 
or torture of many which tlie ox-fed rustic never molests ! His 
whole life, as an author, is at variance with those principles 
which torment and starve his life as a man. His harangues 

« ^ O 

against destroying animal life, are ushered into the world on the 
spoils of the slain ; and the taking up of his pen to deprecate the 
violation of life, is a signal for the fate of thousands. Would it 
be more ridiculous in a righteous confectioner to preach up the 
abolition of the slave trade, by uttering invectives against the use 
of sugar in tea, and practise liis doctrines by conscientiously poi* 
soniiig himself with sour punch, while he dealt out to the world 
every other species of saccharine pr^aration ? 

But tlie great end of nature, we are told, is the multiplication . 
of animal existence. The inanimate vegetables are given to man 
for bis support ; and he is acting contrary to the destination of 
Providence, when he violates the life of animated beings. It is 
true, tliat one great purpose of nature, if indeed our faculties can 
scan those plans, appears to be the multiplication of animal life : 
but it is equally obvious to our faculties, that another purpose is 
as generally displayed on this globe, the destruction of animal 
life. The utmost that we can pretend to affirm is, the probable 
subserviency of the one to the other of these ends, equally con- 
stant and universal. Beyond this, it is not even given to our nar- 
row minds to conjecture. 

How narrow and partial, indeed, are all such systems as the 
Pythagorean anl|lBrahminical, not to mention the system of the 
present publication, which possesses neither the elegant symmetry, 
nor the philosophical consistency, nor the interesting superstition, 
that adorned and dignified the systems of' Samos and Indostan ! 
While the gross ox, and the stupid ^ortoise^ may sluggishly rejoice 
at those whims to which they their safety, how many my- 
riads 
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riads of the gayest ^eings that animate the regions of the air, 
and the fairest forms that sparkle in the sun-beam, are sacrificed 
to spare the torpid existence of a few shapeless lumps of scarcely 
vivified, cl ay ! If th©^ gratitude of such brutes can delight our 
self-denying sages, let the cries of the innocent and frolic beings 
that inhabit the green leaf, or si)ort upon the pellncid fountain, 
awaken their remorse ; beings who must wisjj^ that the harmless 
and gentle nature of the tyger were breathed into the ferocious 
and insatiable lamb, and the bloody, murderous, carnivorous ritson^ 
a newly discovered animal of anomalous order, of which as yet 
only one solitary specimen has presented itself to the attention of 
naturalists. 

It would, indeed, be an irksome and unprofitable task to follow 
more minutely the reasonings, if such they can be called, which 
this work contains ; to prove, for instance, in opposition to the doc- 
trine of the third chapter, that animal food, whether it may be ne- 
cessary for promoting corpulency and strength or is, in some 
countries where Providence has scattered men, necessary for the 
support of life, and the only sustenance provided by the climate 
and soil. We shall merely observe, that the chapters which de- 
duce cruelty, the practice of human sacrifices, and the eating of 
human flesh, from the use of animal food, are, beyond any of the 
rest, pregnant with disgusting and tiresome folly. It would be 
throwing away words to argue, that the sacrifice of men to ap- 
pease the wrath of imaginary gods, arises from principles and 
fancies utterly unconnected with the diet and regimen of the sa- 
vages who are cursed with so barbarous and gloomy a system of 
religious worship ; or to prove that the nations of Kurope are as 
civilized and humane' as the Hindoos, (who, by the way, admit 
human sacrifices into almost every branch of their religion) ; or 
to contend, that those who inhabit the country of roast beef are 
as little in danger of seeing the limbs of their friends exposed to 
sale in their markets, as w^e are in this quarter of the island, where 
the horse and his rider amicably mess together upon vegetable 
fare out of the same trough. 

For our parts, we freely acknowledge, that all those topics of 
dissuasion have but little efiects on our obdurate and carQivoroul6 
souls. We have little fear of diminishing that gentleness and 
placidity of temper which belongs to our vocation ; or of being 
moved to appease the goddess of criticism with the body of a 
scribblet; ; still less of turning pur teeth and nails from the pages 
to the carcases of authors ; although we should now and then in* 
dulge in that species of nutriment, for which, as a rarity, w^ 
must own a predilection not unnatural in Scotish reviewers ; and 
for which we feel all the meifibers of our system, except our 
purse, admirably well adapted by nature. 
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In the- ninth chapter the author commenMnttes the worthies of 
his Elysium, those wise and virtuous per^s who have subsist- 
ed entirely on vegetables. 

* Omnibut his nivea cingunlur tempora vitta !* 

The figures, most prominent in this group, are the author him- 
self and his book^ller, between whom, by the way, no small de- 
gree of affection seems to subsist. For in another part of the 
work, an advertisement of a book, published by this tradesman, 
is carefully and minutely introduced, p. 25, 26. 

We only stop here, to give a new specimen of that perverse and 
systematic inconsistency, which seems to form an integral part of 
this author’s whole feelings and principles. One of the charac- 
ters, chiefly extolled for his humanity and universal benevolence, 
in abstaining from all injury to the lower animals, is a Mr Os- 
wald, who learnt his virtues in Asia. On no account would this 
excellent person pass through a butcher market : — so abhorrent 
to his gentle mind was the sight of blood. Accordingly, in pursu- 
ance of his kindly system, he went to Paris in the heat of the Re- 
volution, and was noted for being one of the most outrageous 
members of the Jacobin Club. Retaining his unparalleled huma- 
nity of disposition, and abhorrence at the sight of animal blood, 
this abstinent sage was the first who proposed to the Convention 
the introduction of the pike, both for the use of the army and 
the mob. * Fortune smiled upon him ; he acquired wealth, by 

* teaching people of both sexes the use of this instrument j’ and 
at last fell, with both his sons, (whom he had early taught to ab- 
stain from a cruel regimen), fighting against the Royalists in La 
Vandee. Such is the person to whom the author of this per.- 
formance, with an incongruity altogether unexampled, assigns a 
splendid niche in his temple of humanity A maniac, who sought 
the massacres of Paris, and was zealous, to avoid even the sight 
of blood ; a wretch who would not kill a tiger, but died uusated 
in his thirst for human blood ! 

ItaUam i Itaiiam ! — ^The concluding chapter contains a full ex- 
hibition of the ideas which the author entertains upon the subject 
of humanity. * Eater of beef and mutton^ is here used as syno- 
nymous with cannibal. The objects held up to our admiration, are 
such men as the dilly and dirty hermit of Assu^, who called * h^es, 

* lambs, swa^ows, and grasshoppers, by the endearing appellations 

* of brothers. and sisters }’ and * would not suffer lice or worms to 

* be killed, inasmuch as the Psalmist had said, 1 am a worm.” 
Frequent arguments and anecdotu are, indeed, brought forward, 
in the course of this chapter, in ibvoor of vermin;. particularly 
the louse, ^rhich seems to be a special favourite of the author ; 

and 
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and the slow destruction of which^ he tells us ('p. 231.) is as 
much a murder, as the destruction of a man. The eloge of the 
murderer Oswald has already been quoted, in describing the con- 
Isistency of the author’s tenets. But the presumption and impiety 
which pervades these pages^ is still more odious than their incon* 
sistency^ Will it be credited, that the creature who is afraid of 
hurting a louse or a flea, and speaks with tenderness of the most 
noxious of living things, talks of Omnipotence in a blasphemous 
strain of contempt ? Hear how this puny worm raises its cry, 
to arraign the order of nature, and scoff at the Omniscience, 
which, for wise purposes, though quite unknown to us, suffers it 
to crawl upon the earth. 

In p. 99, is a quotation from the guardian, suggesting that the 
cries of animals may perhaps be given them by Providence, to 
avert the cruelty of men. On this wc meet with the following 
remark : 

‘ It may be so 5 but it is evident, that Providence has not in this in- 
stance had all the success she intended^ She would have acted more 
wisely, when she was about it, to have infus’d a little humanity into 
the mind of her favourite.’ Sec also p. 37, 198, &c. 

After this, it will perhaps rather be a relief to our readers to be 
told of nothing worse than treason. In p. 89, the author, with 
unparalleled effrontery, bestows upon a Sovereign, the excellent 
qualities of whose heart have never yet been disputed, the odious 
appellation, which is peculiar to the meanest and most detestable 
office in the community — that of the last executor of the law. 

Before taking leave of this nauseous performance, a few w^ords 
remain to be added upon the style in which so many absurdities 
are delivered. We do not mean to go farther than the external 
qualities — the matchless ludicrousness of the orthography and ty- 
pography. The following words may convey a notion of the 
strange garb in which this book appears : Writeers (writers) ; wel 
(well) ; iil (kill) ; onely (only) ; prohahky (probably) ; perhap 
(perhaps) ; hodys (bodies^. But it is not only to the structure and 
spelling of words, that this poor innovator extends his love of 
change. By a stange species of egotism, the first personal pro- 
noun is always printed i. When two s’s occur, they are not 
printed as usual fs, but sf ; and a double f is uniformly printed 
separately f f. " fn these, as in the more substantial part of his 
eccentricity, the creature is haunted by the same perpetual incon- 
sistency. For why does Ivo not carry his reforms to other parts 
of language and typography, which are not more trifling or in- 
different, and which depend equally on custom or convention ? 
Why, for instance, does he not spell coc9^ coc or kok ? Why do 
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we meet with such words, as dead, htUeve\ leings, &c. ? Why is 
each sentence begun with a large letter, as well as each name of a 
man and place ? Why is |he junction of s and f permitted with 
all other letters, and not when doubled ? Why is the apostrophe 
inserted in some participles, as atcribe'd, taste' d, and not in others, 
as communkatced / and never, where alone it is necessary, to dis> 
tinguish the genitive case ? Our readers will perceive how exacU 
ly this inconsistency and folly, in the external appearance, is pa- 
rallel to that which distinguishes the substance of the work. Nei- 
ther species of perversity, we believe, can be paralleled in any o- 
ther quarter. We now most joyfully leave the * Essay on uhstu 
neswe from animal food' to that oblivion which awaits it ; and from 
which its singularities, how gross and wicked soever, are of too 
dull a cast to save it. 


Art. XIV . An Account of the Island of Ceylon, By Robert Per- 
cival. Esq., of his Majesty’s Nineteenth Regiment of Foot. 
London ; C. R. Baldwin. 

~I'T is now little more than half a century since the English first 
began to establish themselves in any force upon the peninsula of 
India ; and we at present possess, in that country, a more extensive 
territory, and a more numerous population, than any European 
power can boast of at home. In no instance has the genius of the 
English, and their courage, shone forth more conspicuously than 
in their contest with the French for the empire of India. The num- 
bers on both sides were always incousiderable ; but the two nations 
were fairly matched against each other, in the cabinet, and the 
field the struggle was long and obstinate } and, at the conclu- 
sion, the French remained masters of a dismantled town, and the 
!&iglish of the grandest and most extensive colony that the world 
has ever seen. To attribute this success to the superior genius of 
Clive, is not to diminish the reputation it confers on his country, 
which reputation must of course be elevated by the number of 
great men to which it gives birth. But the French were by no 
means deficient in casualties of genius at that period, unless Bus- 
ty is to be considered as a man of a common stature of mind, or 
Dupleix to be classed with the vulgar herd of politicians. Nei- 
ther was Glivf l^though he clearly stands forward as the most pro- 
minent figure in the group) without the aid of some military men 
o^ery considerable talents. Clive extended our Indian empire } 
..Imt General Lawrence preserved it to be extended j .and the for- 
mer caught, perhaps, from the latter, that military spirit by which 
ir he 
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he soon became a greater soldier than biro, without whom he ne« 
ver would have been a soldier at all. 

Gratifying as these reflections upon our prowess in India are to 
national pride, they bring with them the painful^, reflection, that 
so considerable a portion of our strength and wealth is vest- 
ed upon such precarious foundations, and at such an immense 
distance from the parent country. The glittering fragments of 
the Portuguese empire, scattered up and down the East, should 
teach us the instability of such dominion. We are (it is true) 
better capable of preserving what we have obtained, than any 
other nation which has ever colonized in Southern Asia : but the 
object of ambition is so tempting, and the perils to which it is 
exposed so numerous, that no calculating mind can found any du- 
rable conclusions upon this branch of our commerccj^ and this 
source of our strength. 

In the acquisition of Ceylon, we have obtained the greatest of 
all our wants — a good harbour. For it is a very singular fact, 
that, in the whole peninsula of India, Bombay is alone capable of 
aifording a safe retreat to ships during the period of the monsoons. 

The geographical figure of our possessions in Ceylon is whimsi- 
cal enough ; we possess the whole of the sea coast, and enclose in 
a periphery the unfortunate King of Candia, whose rugged and 
mountainous dominions may be compared to a coarse mass of iron, 
set in a circle of silver. The Popilian ring, in which this votary 
of Buddha has been so long held by the Portuguese sind Dutch, 
has infused the most vigilant jealousy into the government, and 
rendered it as diflicult to enter the kingdom of Candia, as if it 
were Paradise or China ; and yet, once there, always there ; for 
the difficulty of departing is just as great as the difficulty of ar- 
riving; and his Candian Excellency, who has used every device 
in his power to keep them out, is seized with such an affection 
for those' who bafile his defensive artifices, that he can on no ac- 
count suffer them to depart. He has been known to detain a 
string of four or five Dutch embassies, till various members of 
the legation died of old age at his court, while they were ex- 
pecting an answer to their questions, and a return to their pre- 
sents And his Majesty once exasperated a little French ambas- 
sador to such a degree, by the various pretences under which he 
kept him at his court, that this lively member of the Corps Di- 
plomatique, one day, in ft furious passion, attacked six or seven 
of his Majesty’s largest <^ephants sword in hand, and would, in 
all probability, have reduced them to mince-meat, if the poor 
beasts had not been saved from the unequal combat. 

* . 'The 


* Knox’s Ceylon. 
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The best and most ample account of Cejlon is contained in 
.the narrative of Robert Knox, who, in the middle of the 17th 
centurj, was taken prisoner there (while refitting his ship) at 
the age of nineteen, and remained nineteen years on the island, 
in slavery to the King of Candia. During this period, he learnt 
the language, and acquired a thorough knowledge of the people. 
The account he has given of them is extremely entertaining, and 
written in a very simple and unaffected style ; so much so, in- 
deed, that he presents his reader with a very grave account of 
the noise the devil makes in the woods of Candia, and of the 
frequent opportnnities he has had of hearing him. 

Mr Percival does not pretend to deal with the devil ; but ap« 
pears to have used the fair and natural resources of observation 
and good sense, to put together an interesting description of Cey- 
lon. There is nothing in the book very animated, or very pro- 
found, but it is without pretensions ; and if it does not excite 
attention by any unusual powers of description, it never dis- 
gusts by credulity, wearies by prolixity, or offends by affecta- 
tion. It is such an account as a plain military man of diligence 
and common sense might be expected to compose \ and narra- 
tives like these we must not despise. To military men we have 
been, and must be indebted for our first acquaintance with the 
interior of many countries. Conquest has explored more than 
ever curiosity has done : and the path for science has been com* 
monly opened by the bword. 

We shall proceed to give a very summary abstract of the prin- 
dpal contents of Mr PercivaPs book. 

The immense accessions of territory which the English have' 
acquired in the East Indies since the American War, rendered 
it absolutely necessary, that some efforts should be made to ob- 
tain possession of a station where ships might remain in safety 
during the violent storms incidental to that climate. As the 
whole of that large tract which we possess along the Coromab- 
del coast, presents nothing but open roads, all vessels are ob- 
liged, on the approach of the monsoons, to stand out in the o- 
pen seas ; and there are many parts of the coasi that can be ap- 
proached only during a few months of the year. As the bar* 
hour of Trincemalee, which is equally secure at all seasons, af- 
forded the means of obviating these disadvantages, it is evident, 
that, on the^irst rupture with the Dt2l;ch> our countrymen would 
attempt to gain possession of it. A body of troops was, in conse- 
quence, detached in the year 1795, for the conquest of Ceylon, 
wliich (in consequence of the indiscipline which political dissen- 
sion had introduced ^ong the Dutch troops^ was effected al- 
most without opposkfhn. 

' / Ceylon 
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Ceylon is now inhabited by the English ; the remains of the 
Dutch, and Portuguese, the Cinglese or natives, subject to the 
dominion of the Europeans ; the Candians subject to the king of 
their own name; and the Vaddahs, or wild men, subject to no 
power. A Ceylonese Dutchman is a coarse, grotesque species of 
animal, whose native apathy and phlegm is animated only by the 
insolence of a colonial tyrant : His principal amusement appears 
to consist 'in smoking ; but his pipe, according to Mr Percival’s 
account, is so seldom out of his mouth, that his smoking appears to 
be almost as much a necessary function of animal life, as his breath, 
ing. His day is eked out with gin, ceremonious visits, and pro- 
digious quantities of gross food dripping with oil and batter ; his 
mind, just able to reach from one meal to* another, is incapable 
of farther exertion ; and, after the panting and deglutition, of a 
long protracted dinner, reposes on the sweet expectation tha^ 
in a few hours, the carnivorous toil will be renewed. He lives 
only to digest, and, while the organs of gluttony perform their 
office, he has not a wish beyond ; and is the happy man which 
Horace describes — 

• - ■ in setfiso lotus, teres, atque rotundus. 

The descendants of the Portuguese differ materially from the 
Moors, Malabars, and other Mahometans. Their great object is, 
to show the world they are Europeans and Christians. Unfortu> 
nately, their ideas of Christianity are so imperfect, that the only 
mode they can hit upon of displaying their faith, is by wearing hats 
and breeches, and, by these habiliments, they consider themselves 
as showing a proper degree of contempt, on various parts of the 
body, towards Mahomet and Buddha. They are lazy, treache- 
rous, effeminate, and passionate to excess ; and are, in fact, a 
locomotive and animated farrago of the bad qualities of all tongues, 
people, and nations on the face of the earth. 

The Malays, whom we forgot before to enumerate, form a ve- 
ry considerable portion of the inhabitants of Ceylon. Their ori- 
ginal empire lies in the peninsula of Malacca, from whence they 
have extended themselves over Java, Sumatra, the Moluccas, 
and a vast number of other islands in the peninsula of India. It 
has been many years customary for the Dutch to bring them to 
^ Ceylon, for the purpose of carrying on various branches of trade 
and manufacture, and in order also to employ them as soldiers and* 
servants. The Malays are the most vindictive and ferocious of living 
beings. They set little or no value on their own existence, in the 
prosecution of their odious passions ; and having thus broken the 
great tie which renders man a being capable of being governed, and 
fit for society, they are a constant source of terror to all those 
who have any kind of connexion or relation with them. A Ma- 
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lay servant, from the apprehension jcxcited by his vindictive drspo* 
sition, often becomes the master of his master^ It is as dangerous 
to dismiss him as to punish him ; and the rightful despot, in order 
to avoid assassination, is almost compelled to exchange characters 
i\*ith his slave. It is singular, however, that the Malay, incapa« 
ble of submission on any other occasion, and ever ready to avenge 
insult with death, submits to the severest military discipline with 
the utmost resignation and meekness. The truth is, obedience to 
his officers forms part of his religious creed ; and the same man 
who would repay the most insignificant insult with death, U^ill 
submit to be lacerated at the halbert with the patience of a mar- 
tyr. This is truly a tremendous people ! When assassins and blood- 
bounds will fall into rank and ffie, and the most furious savages 
submit (with no diminution of their ferocity) to the science and 
discipline of war, they only want a Malay Bonaparte to lead 
them to the conquest of the world. Our curiosity has always 
be^ very highly excited by the accounts of this singular people ; 
and we cannot bclp thinking, that, one day or another, wl^eii they 
are more full of opium than usual, they ViiU run a muck from 
Gape Comorin to the Caspian. 

Mr Percival does not consider the Ceylonese as descended from 
the continentals of the peninsula, but rather from the inhabitants 
of the Maidive islands, whom they very much resemble in com- 
plexion, features, language, and manners. 

* The Ceylonese (says Mr Percival) are courteous and polite in their 
demeanour, even to a degree far exceeding their civilization. * In seve- 
ral qualities, they arc greatly superior to all other Indians who have 
fallen within tlie sphere of my observation. I have already exempt- 
ed them from the censure of stealing and lying, which seem to be 
almost inherent in the nature of an Indian. They are mild, and by 
,no means captious or passionate in their intercourse with each other ^ 
though, when once thrir anger is roused, it is proportionably furious 
and lasting. Their hatred is indeed mortal, and they will frequently 
des|:foy tliemselves to obtain the destruction of the detested object. 
One instance will serve so show the extent to which this passion is 
carried. If a Ceylonese cannot obtain money due to him by another, 
he goes to his debtor, and threatens to kill himself, if he is not in- 
stantly paid. Tbis threat, which is sometimes put in execution, re- 
duces the debtor, if it be in his power, to immediate compliance with 
tl}e demand ;|. p, by their law, if any man causes the loss of another 
roan's life, hif owrn is the forfeit. “ An eye for an eye, and a 
tooth for a tooth,'* is a proverbial esfpresrion conrinually in their 
mouths. This is, on other occasions, a very common mode of re- 
venge among them } dod a Ceylonese has often been known to con- 
Uiye to kilt bimsetf in the company of bis enemy, that the latter 
might suffer for it. 


This 
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‘ This dreadful spirit ,'of .i:ev€nge, so inconsistent with the usually 
mild and humane sentiments of the Ceylonese, and much more con- 
genial to the Ifiloody temper of a Malay, still continues to be foster, 
ccl by the sacred customs of the Candlans. Among the Cinglese, how- 
ever, it has been greatly mitigated by their intercourse with Europeans. 
The desperate mode of obtaining revenge which I have just described, 
has been given up, from having been disappointed of its object j as, in 
all those parts under our dominion, (he European modes of investiga- 
ting and punishing crimes are enforced. A case of this nature occur- 
red at Caltura in 1799. . A Cinglese peasant happening to have a siiit 
or controversy with another, watched an opportunity of going to bathe 
in company with him, and drowned himself, with the view of having 
his adversary put to death. Fhe latter was upon this taken un, and 
sent to Col urn bo to take his trial for making away with the deceased, 
upon the principle of having been the last seen in his company. There 
was, however, nothing more tlian presumptive proof against the culprit, 
and he was of course acquitted. This decision, however, did not by 
■any means tally with the sentiments of the Cinglese, who are as much 
inclined to continue their ancient barbarous practice as their brethren 
the Candians, although they are deprived of ihe power.’ p. 70—72, 

The warlike habits of the Candians make them look with con- 
tempt on the Cinglese, whq are almost entirely unacquainted with 
the management of arms. They have the habit and character of 
mountaineers — warlike, hardy, enterprising, and obstinate. They 
have, at various limes, proved themselves very formidable ene- 
mies to the Dutch; and in ibfit kind of desultory warfare, which 
is the only one their rugged country will admit of, have cut off 
large parties of the troops of both these nations* The King of 
Claudia, as we have before mentioned, possesses only the middle 
of the island, which nature, and his Candian Majesty, have rtMi- 
dered as inaccessible as possible* It is traversable only by narrow 
wood-paths, known to nobody but the natives, strictly watched 
in peace and war, and where the best troops in the world might 
be shot in any quantities, by the Candian marksmen, without the 
smallest possibility of resisting their enemies; because there 
would not be the smallest possibility of finding them. Tlie King 
of Candiaris of course despotic ; and the history of his life and' 
reign presents the sarne monotonous ostentation^ and baby-like 
caprice, which characterises oriental governments. Iii public au- 
diences he appears like a great fool, squatting on his hams ; far 
surpassing gingerbread in splendour ; and, after asking some such 
idiotical question, as whether Europe is in Asia or 'Africa, 
retires with a flourish of trumpets very much out of tune. 
For bis private amusement, he rides on the nose of aa ele- 
phant, plays with his jewels, sprinkles his courtiers with rose- 

water, 
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water, and feeds his gold and silver fish. If bis tea is not sweet 
enough, he impales his footman ; and smites off the heads of half 
a dozen of his noblemen, if he has a pain in his own. 

0Tjnf (savs An^totle) fitXrtTT^f etft(0T0g am 

mmi iiittig mumv. I’olit. 

The onl j exportable articles of any importance, which Cejlon 
produces, are pearls, cinnamon, and elephants. Mr Percival has 
presented us with an extremely interesting account of the pearl 
fishery, held in Condatchy Bite, near the island of Manaar, in 
the straights which separate Ceylon from the mainland. 

r * There is, perhaps, no spectacle which the island of Ceylon affords 
more striking to an European, than the bay of Condatchy, during the 
season of the pearl fishery. This desert and barren spot is at that time 
converted into a scene, which exceeds, in novelty and variety, almost 
any thing I ever witnessed. Several thousands of people of dxfierent 
colours, countries, casts, and occupations,' continually passing and re- 
passing in a busy crowd ; the vast numbers of small tents and huts 
erected on the shore, with the bazar or market- place before each ; the 
mulUtude of boats returning in the afternoon from the pearl banks, 
some of them laden with riches ^ the anxious expecting countenances 
of the boat«pwners, while the boats are approaching the shore, and the 
eagerness and avidity with svhich they run to them when arrived, in- 
hopes of a rich cargo j the vast numbers of jewellers, brokers,^ merchants, 
of all colours and all descriptions, both natives and foreigners, who are 
-occupied in some way or other with the pearls, some separating and as- 
sorting them, others weighing and ascertaining their number and value, 
while others are hawking them about, or drilling and boring them for 
future use : all these circumstances tend to impress the mind with the 
value and importance of that object, which can of itself create this 
scene. 

* The bay of Condatchy is the most central rendezvous for the boats 
employed in the fishery. The banks, where it is carried on, extend 
several miles along the coast from Manaar southward off Arippo, 
Condatchy, and Pomparipo. The principal bank is opposite to Con- 
datchy, and lies out at sea about twenty miles. The first step, pre- 
vious to the commencement of the fishery, is to have the different 
oyster banks surveyed, the state of the oysters ascertained, and a re*^ 
port made on the subject to government. If it has been found that 
the quantity is sufficient, and that they are arrived at a proper degree 
of maturity, the particular banks to be fished that year are put up for 
sale to the^ hi^^hest bidder, and are usually purchased by a black 
merchant, i'his, however, is not always the course pursued r Go* 
i^^ment sometimes judges it more advantageous to fish the banks 
on its own account, and to dispose of the pearls afterwards to the 
merchants. When this plan is adopted, boats are hired for the sea- 
son on account of Government, from different quarters : the pric^ 
varies considerably, according to circumstances ; but is usually from 

five 
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five to eight httndred pagados for each boat. There are, however, 
no staled prices, and the b^st bargain possible is made for each boat 
separately. The Dotch generally followed this last system j the 
banks were fished on Government account, and the pearls disposed of 
in different parts of India, or sent to Europe. When this ^lan was 
pursued, the Governor and Council of Ceylon claimed a certain per 
centage on the value of the pearls ^ or, if the fishing of the banks was 
disposed of by public sale, they bargained for a stipulated sum to them- 
selves, over and above what was paid on account of Government. The 
pretence on which they founded their claims for this perquisite, was 
their trouble in surveying and valuing the banks.’ p. 59—61, 

'r 

The banks are divided into six or seven portions, in order to 
give the oysters time to grow, which are supposed to attain their 
maturity in about 7 years. The period allowed to the merchant 
to complete his fishery is about six weeks, during which period 
all the boats go out and rctuni together, and are subjected to very* 
rigorous laws. The dexterity of the divers is very striking ; they 
are as adroit in the use of their feet as their hands ; and can pick 
up the smallest object under water with their toes. Their descent 
is aided by a great stone, which they slip from their feet when 
they arrive at the bottom, where they can remain about two mi- 
nutes. There are instances, however, of divers, who have so 
much of the aquatic in their nature, as to remain under water 
for five or six minutes. Their great enemy is the ground-shark ; 
for the rule of, eat, and be eaten, which Dr Darwin called the- 
great law of nature, obtains in as much force fathoms deep be- 
neath the waves, as above them : This animal is as fond of the 
legs of Hindoos, as Hindoos are of the pearls of oysters \ and as 
one appetite appears to him much more natural, and less capri- 
cious than the other, he never fails to indulge it. Where for- 
tune has so much to do with peril and profit, of course there is 
no deficiency of conjurers, who, by divers enigmatical grimaces, 
endeavour to ostracise this submarine invader. If they are suc- 
cessful, they are well paid in pearls ; and when a shark indulges 
himself with the leg of a Hindoo, there . is a witch who lives at 
Colang, on the Malabar coast, who always bears the blame. 

A common mode of theft pt^ctised by the common people en- 
gaged in the pearl fishery, is by swallowing the pearls. When- 
ever any one is suspected of having swallowed these precious pills' 
of Cleopatra, the police apothecaries are instantly sent for ; z^risi 
cathartic is immediately dispatched after the truant pearl, with the 
strictest orders to apprehend it, in whatever corner of the viscera 
it may be found lurking# Oyster lotteries are carried on here to 
a great extent. They consist in purchasing a quantity of the oys- 
ters unopened, and running the chance of cither finding or not 

finding 
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findiii|r ;^ar]$ 20 The Eoropei^p .gentlepn^ and officers 

the pearl fisher j through d^:;i 0 r ci|t|osity, are par** 
l^idarly fond of these lotteries, and fre^tt^%:^ake purchases 
of this , sort. The whole of this account is very well written^ and 
has afforded us a great degree of anvuseiuent. By what curious 
links, and fantastical relations, are mankind connected together ! 
At the distance of half the globe, a Hindoo gains bis support by 
groping at the bottom of the sea, for the morbid concretion of a 
shell-fish, to decorate the throat of a London alderman’s wife. It 
is said that the great Linnseus had discovered the secret of in* 
fecting oysters with this perligenous disease : What is become of 
the secret we do not know, as the only interest we take in oys- 
ters, is of a much more vulgar, though perhaps a more humane 
nature. 

The principal woods of cinnamon lie in the neighbourhood of 
Columbo. They reach to within half a mile of the fort, and 
fill the whole surrounding prospect* The grand garden near the 
town is so extensive, as to occupy a tract of country from ten to 
fifteen miles in length. 

* Nature has here concentrated both the beauty and the riches of the 
island. Nothing can be more delightful to the eye, than the prospect 
wdiich stretches around Columbo. 1 he low cinnamon trees which cover 
the plain, allow the view to reach the groves of evergreens, interspersed 
with tall clumps, and bounded every where with extensive ranges of 
cocoa nut and other large trees. The whole is diversified with small 
lakes and green marshes, skirted all round with rice and pasture fields. 
In one part, the Intertwining cinnamon trees appear completely to 
clothe the face of the plain j in another, the openings made by the 
intersecting footpaths just serve to show that the thick underwo^ has 
beeh> penetrated. One large road, which goes out at the west gate of 
the fort, and returns by the gate on the south, makes a winding circuit 
of seven miles among the W'oods. It is here, that the officers and gen- 
tlemen belonging to the garrison of Columbo lake their morning ride, 
and enjoy one of the finest scenes in nature.’ p. 336, 337. 

A^his spice constitutes the wealth of Ceylon, great pains are 
taken to ascertain its qualities, and propagate its choicest kinds. 
The prime sort is obtained from the Laurus Cinnamonum. The 
leaf resembles the laurel in shape, but is not of so deep a green, 
'When chewed, it has the smell and taste of cloves. There are 
severfil different^^pecies of cinnamon tree on the island ; but four 
sorts only are cultivated and barked. The picture which wo 
have just quoted from Mr Percival of a morning ride in a cinna- • 
men wood is so enchanting, that we are extremely sorry th^ 
addition of aromatic odours cannot with veracity be made to 
it* The cbnamon has unfortunately ho smell at all, but to tlM? 

nostrils 
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Bostrils of tbcpoc^ ^^ litPercival gives us a very interesting ac« 
count of the up cinnamon for the market, in 

vrhich we are our limits will not permit us to follow him. 
The different qtkriities of the cinnamon bundles only be esti- 
mated by tfie taste ; an office which devolves upon the medical 
men of the settlement, who are employed for stveral days together 
in chewing cinnamon ; the acrid juice of which excoriates the 
mouth, and puts them to the most dreadful tortures. 

The island of fleylon is completely divided into two parts by 
a very high range of mountainfs, on the two sides of which the 
climate and the seasons are entirely different. These mountains 
also terminate completely the effect of the monsoons, which set 
in periodically from opposite sides of them. On the west side^ 
the rains prevail in the months of May, June, and July ; the sea- 
son when they are felt on the Malabar coast. This monsoon is 
usually extremely violent during its continuance. The northern 
parts of the island are very little affected. In the months of Oc- 
tober and November, when the opposite monsoon sets in on the 
Coromandel coast, the north of the island Is attacked ; and scarce- 
ly any impression reaches the southern parts. The- heat during 
the day is nearly the same throughout the year : the rainy season 
renders the nights much cooler. The climate, upon the whole, 
is much more temperate than on the continent of India. The 
temperate and healthy climate of Ceylon, is, however, confined to 
the sea-coast. In the int^rrior of the country, the obstructions 
which the thick woods oppose to the free circulation of air, ren- 
der the heat almost insupportable, and generate a low and malig- 
nant fever, known to Europeans by the name of the Jungle fever. 
The chief harbours of Ceylon are Trincomalee, Point de Galle, 
and, at certain seasons of the year, Columbo. The former of 
these, from its nature and situation, is that which stamps Cey- 
lon one of our most valuable acquisiltoiis in the East Indies. As 
soon as the monsoons commence, every vessel caught by them in 
any other part of the Bay of Bengal is obliged to put to sea im- 
mediately, in order to avoid destroction. At these seasons, Trin- 
comalee alone, of all the parts on this side of the peninsula, is 
capable of affording to vessels a safe retreat ; which a vessel from 
Madras may reach in two days. These circumstances render the 
value of Trincomalee much greater than that of the whole island ; 
the .revenue of which will certainly be hardly sufficient to defray 
the expence of the establishments kept up there. The agricul* 
ture ot Ceylon is in fact in such an imperfect state, and the na« 
lives have so little availed themselves of its natural fertility, that 
great part of the provisions necessary for its support are imported 
from Bengal. 

VOL n. HO. 3. K Ceylon 
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Ceylon produces the elephant, the buffalo, tyger, elk, wild- 
hpg, rab*bit, hare, flying- fox^ and musk-rat. Many articles are 
rendered entirely useless by the smell of musk, which this latter 
animal communicates in merely running over them. Mr Percival 
asserts, (and the fact has been confirmed to us by the most re^ 
spectable authority,") that if it even pass over a bottle of wine, 
however well corked and sealed-up, the wine becomes so strongly 
tainted with muvk, that it cannot be used; and a whole' cask may 
be rendered useless in the same manner. Anjong the great va- 
riety of birds, we were struck with Mr PercivaPs account of 
the honey bird, into whose body the soul of a comtnon informer 
appears to have migi^ted. It makes a loud and shrill noise, to 
attract the notice of any body whom it may perceive ; and thus 
inducing him to follow the course it points out, leads him to the 
tree w^here the bees have condealed their treasure ; after the apiary 
has been robbed, this feathered scoundrel gleans his reward from 
the hive. The list of Ceylonese snakes is hideous ; and we be- 
come reconciled to the crude and cloudy land in which we live^ 
from reflecting, that the indiscriminate activity of the sun gene- 
rates what is loathsome, as well as what is lovely ; that the asp 
reposes under the rose ; and the scorpion crawls under the fra- 
grant flower, and the luscious fruit. 

The usual stones are repeated here, of the immense size and 
voracious appetite, of a certain species of serpent. The best his- 
tory of this kind we ever remember to have read, was of a serpent 
killed near one of our settlements in the East Indies j in whose 
body they found the chaplain of the garrison, all iti black, the 
Rev. Mr ■ — (somebody or other, whose name we have for- 
gotten,) and who, after having been missing for above a week, 
was discovered in this very inconvenient situation. The domia^^ 
nions of the King of Gandia are partly defended by leeches, which 
abound in the woods, and from which our soldiers suffered in the 
most dreadful manner. The Ceylonese, in compensation for their 
animated plagues, are endowed with two vegetable blessings, the 
cocoa-nut tree and the talipot ‘tree. The latter affords a prodi- 
gious leaf, impenetrable to sun or rain, and large enough to shel- 
ter ten men. It is a natural umbrella, and is of as eminent ser- 
vice in that country as a great-coat tree would be in this. A 
leaf of the crili]x>t tree is a tent to the soldier, a parasol to the. 
traveller, and lii^book to the scholar *. The cocoa tree affords 
bread, milk, oil, wine, spirits, vinegar, yeast, sugar, cloth, paper, 
huts, ahd ships. 

Wc could with great pleasure proceed to give a farther abstract 
of this very agreeUbJe and interesting publication, which we very 

strongly 


f are written upon it in Ceylon. 
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Btroagly recommend to the public. It is written with great mo- 
desty, entirely withpot pretensions, and abounds with curious and 
important information. Mr Perbival will accept our best thanks 
for the amusement he has afforded os. When, we can praise with' 
such justice, we are always happy to do it ; and regret that the 
rigid and independent honesty which we have made the very basis 
of our literary undertaking, should so frequently compel us to 
speak of the authors who come before us,' in a style so different 
from that in which we have vindicated the merits of Mr Peicival, 


• • 

Art. XV. Lettre de Charles Villers d Georges Cuvitr^ de Vln^ 
stiiut National de France, isfc* A Letter from Charles Vil- 
lers to Georges Cuvier, Member of the National Institute of 
France, on a New Theory of the Brain, as the immediate 
Organ of the Intellectual and Moral Faculties j by Dr Gall 
of Vienna. Metz. 1802. * 

O F Dr Gall, and his skulls, who has not heard ? Of his sys- 
tem, we till now have known little more, than that it terri- 
fied the stout hearts of an Emperor and Council, whom many 
years of UDSucces:»ful war had not been able to dismay. An 
edict was accordingly issued, to avert the peril of prelections so 
dangerous ; and, perhaps, that the contagion might be less ra- 
pidly and less extensively spread. Dr Gall was permitted to 
make converts only of foreigners. To all this care, we make no 
doubt, the Emperor .was led, by a holy regard for the virtues 
and piety of his subjects, when alive, and perhaps by some love 
of supererogation, for their soul.^, even alter they had ceased to 
be his subjects. But why his regard took such violent alarm, we 
own, we do not see ; since, if the tendency of the theory to Ma- 
terialism be all which was dreaded, it seems to have no more 
tendency to it, than any other theory of the brain, which has 
been taught for ages, without the least fear of the penalties of 
royal edicts. There are two opinions only, which can, in this 
respect, be contrasted ; that, which asserts perception to take 
place, by the intervention of a material organ ; and that, w^bich 
asserts it to take place immediately, by the energies of the mind 
itself, or, at least, without the intervention of any material or- 
gan. Undoubtedly the latter ^opinion has less tendency to pro- 
duce materialism ; because it denies the .existence of matter at 
,all^ but it is a sceptical, spirltualisnr), which, in that Catholic 
church, of which the Emperor and his Council are such strenu« 
ous defenders of the faith, would certainjy be classed, for re- 
probation, among the multitude of false do<;:triiies, heresies, and 
' K z schisms. 
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schisms. As we cannot have recourse, therefore, to this pure 
hnmaterialistn, there remains the dangerous, sole alternative} 
which asserts the necessity of a material organ ; and, if this aU 
ternative- be adopted, any modification of it, which does not ex« 
dude mind as the ultimate percipient, must have an equal ten- 
dency to materialism. The whole brain may be one undivided 
organ, or a part of the brain may be the organ, or different parts 
may be organs of different functions. In all these cases, the ma- 
terialism, or immaterialism, is the same ; because, alike in all, 
some affection of the material part is an indispensable prerequisite 
to the mental afiPection. His Imperial Majesty has had of late too 
. many good opportunities of knowing, that a man cannot conti- 
Uue to tnarch, and load^ and fire, when he has left Jiis head be- 
hind him and the redoubtable lecturer of Vienna has said little 
more. The immaterialist believes, that it is the soul which 
and the soul which bears^ as much as that it is the soul which 
judges^ and the soul which imagines ; and, since he does nut con- 
demn, as impious, the allotment of different organs of sight and 
hearing, what greater heresy is there, in the allotment of different 
parts of the sensorium, as the organs of judgment and imagina- 
tion ? If, indeed, any one should say, that the affections of these 
parts are themselves judgment and imagination, he would be a 
materialist : but he would be as much a materialist, if he should 
say, that the affections of the organs of sight and hearing are 
themselves the ideas of colour and sound. To have been con- 
sistent, in its providence, or its persecution, the same edict, which 
shut up the mouth and the lecture-room of Dr Gall, should have 
prohibited all medicine, and made the reading of poetry a deadly 
sin. What intoxication is there, in the praises of wine, and 
what poison, in the whole doctrine of narcotics ! It may be 
wrong, to allow a daring demonstrator of processes and sinuosities, 
to assert that the mind remembers, imagines, and judges, only by 
the intervention of certain parts of the brain ; but it is a piece of 
forbearance, at least as dangerous, to allow a single cellar to be 
open, in the taverns of Vienna, or memory, imagination, and 
judgment,^ to be all set to sleep, by a few grains of a very com- 
mon and simple drug. 

We arc too sincere believers in the truth of immaterialism, 
to be easily alarmed by the speculations of any theorist ; and, 
therefore, llnsidering Dr Gall as more strictly under the cog- 
nizance of a court like our own, than of that of any civil ma- 
gistcate, we are pleased at the opportunity, which this pamphlet 
gives us, of considering the merits or demerits of his doctrine. 
As yet, we believe, no detailed account of his supposed disco- 
veries 
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veries has been published by himself ; though* as far back as the 
year 179 S* in Deutsche Merkur of Wieland* he announced 
his intention of publishing a large work on the subject. The ac« 
count at present before us, is. only a very slight sketch by a me* 
taphysical artist, of whose labours we have before had an qppor* 
tunity of making honourable mention in our review of his Expo* 
sition of the Transcendental Philosophy, and whose admiration 
of the authors of the right bank is by no means diminished. M. 
Villers may, indeed, be fairly considered as the scientific ferry* 
man of the Rhine, which before was almost a Lethe to the sages 
of Germany. . Whether he may not sometimes carry over the 
ghosts of the dead, or, at least, the sickly bodies of- the dying, 
may perhs^ be reasonably doubted. But certainly Dr Gall, in 
spice of the thunders of the court of Vienna, is not quite dead ; 
or, though not a Hercules or a Xheseus, his ghost is a ghost of 
vigour. 

The letter, which is written to Cuvier from Germany, con- 
tains several pieces of information, not connected with its chief 
subject. There is particularly an account of wonderful success 
in the medical application ot Galvanism, of the full truth of 
which we greatly doubt. An apothecary, of the name of Spren- 
ger, in the little town of liver, is said, by the application of it, 
to have given hearing, and in consequence speech, to eleven per- 
sons who had been dumb from infancy. The letter is on the 
whole written in a very lively and pleasant manner, and is not the 
less amusing, from the occasional recurrence of .a few transcen* 
dental flights* Thus we are carefully reminded of the merits of 
Kant, in his endeavour to cure us of our obstinate belief, (^opiniom 
trete,) that there exists either matter*, or mind, or both, by the pains 
which he has taken to annihilate all corporeal and incorporeal 
substances, as real existences, p* 17 . and, a page or two before, 
we are amused with one of those fanciful but false conceits, with 
which we were occasionally treated, in the Vievy ef the Critical 
Philosophy : 

* The nervous system of man, that physical instrument of his moral 
life, is like the connected branches of a tree, of which the trunk is 
the medulla oblongata and spinal marrow, and the brain the earth in 
which its roots arise— an earth which is rich with the quintessence of 
life, and which, dense as it appears, seems to be nothing more than a 
concentrated ether. Unlike terrestrial vegetations, this precious tree 
of moral life has its roots towards heaven, and draws its nouiislment 
from on high, thus constantly recalling to man, by its singular oppo- 
sition to the general laws of growth, that his ^destination is more ele- 
vated than that of other beings.' P. 15. 


Instead 
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Instead of supporting this noble truth of religion^ the image, 
if it could with justice be adduced to prove apjr thing, might 
rather be alleged in support of* the opposite doctrine, in a man* 
ner peculiarly degrading to man. The terrestrial vegetations 
all rise upward, as if aspiring to a higher fate ; while the pre- 
cious tree of moral life sends .its branches downward to the 
earth, as if conscious that there it is to rest fqr ever. It is for- 
tunate for us, whatever it may be for a rhetorician, that the im- 
mortality of tlie soul is something more than a metaphor, 

M. Villers had no opportunity of attending the lectures of Dr 
Gall ; but he has in his possession a skull, prepared and num- 
bered unc^r the inspection of the theorist himself, and« he re- 
ceived the substance of the lectures from a friend, who had the 
best means of obtaining it correctly. It is not, as professing to 
adopt and defend the system of.GalJ, that he has been led to give 
this view of it. He wishes to be considered, simply as aa his- 
torian, and delivers, as an ingenious conjecture, what appears to 
him to be ingenious at least, though it may be nothing more. 

The brain, accc^rdmg to Gall, is alike the immediate seat of 
all the powers of life, whether strictly vital, moral, or intellec- 
tual ; and, each power having its seat in a peculiar portion of 
the brain, the degree of general power, in each individual, is 
in exact proportion to the cjuantity of the whole brain ; and the 
degree of each power is in exact proportion to the quantity of 
that particular pait of the brain, in which the function is ex- 
ercised. The brain, being complete, before the ossification of 
the cranium, must give it a peculiarity of figure, according to 
the largeness or smallness of its ow n parts ; and therefore, if 
the position of the seut of each faculty were known, the depres- 
sions, or promirtenccs, of the skull might be taken, as incli- 
cative of the degree, in wliich the* difllrcnt powers w^cre pos- 
sessed by the owner of the skull. To discover the exact topo- 
graphy of the faculties, the only mode is to collect the skulls of 
those who have been conspicuous for any particular quality*, 
and determine the parts of the skull, which have been render- 
ed prominent by the expansions of brain on - which the bone 
was spread. This, Dr Gall, to the great terror of every one in 
Vienna who believed himself eminent, and consequently to the 
terror . of a very large part of the population, has contrived iji a 
great m{^asui4l^ to eiFectuate, and, hot content with human sub- 
jects, he has called in the aid of comparative anatomy, in the 
skulls of different animals. By thcde means bas been enabled 
to draw a map of the powers and affections of the mind; 
for the credit of his skill, or hi^ confidence, or we must 

do 
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do him the justice to saj, that it is a map, as fiillj laid down, 
and with as little /errn iftcegnita in it, as anj map of the world, 
which, after all the tedious and dan^rous expeditions of our 
travellers and navigators, Major Rennel himself could venture 
to submit to our view. 

That the general strength of the vital, moral, and intellectual 
powers, is great, in each individual, in proportion to the quanti- 
ty of the encephalon, is an assertion, to which the experience 
of every one must have furnished him with a reply. We con- 
fess, though at the risk of having the periphery of our beads di- 
minished, in the imagination of our readers, that our experience 
is completely against the assertion. We have know'n a large 
cranium, with very great duhiess of the intellectual, and moral, 
and even the vital powers ; and in. the skulls of many of our 
friends, we have known all these powers condensed in a small 
compass, like that concentrated ether, of which M. Villers speaks. 

To the introduction of comparative anatomy, with any weight 
of evidence, in a question of this kind, we strongly object. If 
any fact be certain, of the nervous system, it is, that thediffer- 
.ent parts of the encephalon and its great appendage are, in the 
different classes of animals, of very different degrees of import- 
ance to the exercise of the powers of life. When, after the am- 
putation of that part, in which, according to Dr Gall, the whole 
powers of life are included, birds can still perform many of the 
most important motions, and insects continue to live and pro- 
create, and the cold-blooded animals seem for a while to exercise 
almost every faculty which they before were known to possess, 
we cannot allow, in circumstances so different, any great degree 
of force to observations which proceed on the faith of complete . 
similarity. 

The arguments, adduced in support of the separate localities 
of thought, are not very convincing. The sense of relief, from 
a change of subject, after long study, is urged as a proof, that 
the part employed is different. But does not this argument al- 
most beg tile question ? at least, does it not make too great use 
of the sense of muscular fatigue, which can be applied, only by 
a very loose analogy, to the brain ? It is evident, that the 
brain, if it have any laws similar to those of muscular motion, 
has a much greater number peculiar to itself: dnd by what 
observation has it been shown, that the peculiar affection 
of the brain, which we call only by analog, thf tense ttf fa- 
tigue, may not wholly give place to a dtffereta series of 'af- 
fections of the same fart ? £ven if the question were to be 
decided by analogies, those .which justify this opinion, are 
•I • • more 
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more fiumerous^ and are certainlj more close, tbaii those whicb 
are taken from the contractions of the voluntary muscles ; since 
they are drawn from parts, more immediately contiguous with 
the brain* The same eye, which has been fatigued with gazing 
on one sp^ies of light, finds relief from a mere change of co* 
lour ; and throughout the system, when one stimulus, from too 
frequent repetition, has ceased to produce effect, an effect is pro- 
duced by a new stimulus, even of less absolute power ; though 
we cannot suppose, that the former parts are still unaffected, 
and that each stimulus has its peculiar seat of action. We 
may remark also, that the relief takes place, only in a certain 
degree, and is not enough to justify the supposed analogy ; for, 
if one faculty be greatly fatigued, all the other faculties are re- 
duced to a state nearly similar. Yet we know, that one arm may 
be bent, in one continued attitude, till it be almost palsied with 
fatigue, when the other extremities are still in all their vigour, 
or at least have their vigour but slightly impaired. 

The second argument adduced, is the partial loss of power, 
from external injuries of the brain, and from madness, and o- 
ther diseases* The fact is certainly one of the most curious, 
in the whole physiology of mind* But unfortunately for Dr 
.Gall, it is found more frequently in the same faculty, than in 
different faculties ; and the health and disease are consequently, 
according to him, in the same part* Such are the cases of per- 
sons, who have lost the memory of one language, and retained 
the memory of another* Of this partial forgetfulness there are 
many varieties, in kind, and in degree. One interesting case is 
related by M. Villers, from his own knowledge. It is that of a 
young lady, of very good understanding, at Frankfort, who, af- 
ter ilTuch opposition from her relations, had at last cbtaineu 
their consent to her marriage with a person whom she passion- 
ately loved. After recovering from a long illness, which ^suc- 
ceeded her first delivery, she completely lost the memory of all 
the time that had elapsed since lier marriage, though reinem- 
bering every other period, with as much accuracy as before. 
From the sight of her child, presented to her as her own, she 
turned with amazement and horror; and though she now, on 
the faith of the assurance of all her friends, consents to consider 
herself, as a wife and a mother, she * still looks upon her hu$« 
band, and hetm^hild, without being able to conceive, by what 
magic she has acquired the one, and given birth to the other.’ 
Unless, therefore. Dr Gall call in the aid of the infinite divi- 
matter, and allot a different seat to each idea, such 
is evident^ are more in opposition to his system^ than 
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in its favour ; since they sho\v, that what is confessedly the same 
part may have lost its power^ in one respect, yet retain it com- 
pletely, in every other. 

A third argument is drawn from the various degrees, in 
which the different faculties are possessed by the same person, 
in perfect health. But^ unless the question be assumed, we do 
not see how this is more in proof of one opinion, than of its 
opposite. A mathematician, for instance, may have ho poetic 
taste. The perception of the relations of mathematical ideas 
forms one series of affections, the perception of the beauties of 
poetry includes another series ; and the two series are different, 
whether .they be affections of the same organ, or of different 
organs : nor is there more reason, a priori, in the one case, 
than in the other, that because one series exists, the other 
should exist also. We know, that in parts, which are confess- 
edly the same, and, originally, even capable alike of either se- 
ries, as in the muscular motions neecssary in two mechanical arts, 
there may be produced the utmost facility of one series, while in 
the other there is all the awkward slowness of the most unexer- 
cised organs. 

Dr Gall considers somnambulism also, as a proof of his doc- 
trine. But, though the phenomena of somnambulism, and of 
sleep in general, be certainly very different, in their first ap- 
pearance, from those of the waking frame, we believe the ap- 
parent difference to be wholly reducible to one law, which af- 
fects, with various degrees of interruption, the immediate con- 
nexion of the body and the mind. The reciprocal immobility 
is probably the consequence of some change in the nervous sys- 
^tem, which has not yet been remarked, and which is perhaps too 
minute to be remarked, in a system, of the ultimate affections 
of which, in our waking, as much as in our sleeping hours, wt 
as yet know nothing. Some change undoubtedly takes place 
in sleep, and the change we have supposed is adequate to the 
explanation of all the phenomena: for there are none, which 
shew a difference in the state of the -faculties of the mind it- 
self. We remember, we imagine, as when awake ; and we -rca- 
from our present ideas, with the same accuracy. But the 
present ideas are different *, because we are not recalled, as when 
awake, by the stronger ideas of perception, from the ideas of 
association, that would hurry us away. The apparent changes 
of the intellectual powers in sleep, and in somnambulism, which 

only a less extensive sleep, appear to us, therefore, to be in 
Mality changes of the organ of sense and of voluntary motion ; 
wi we do not think, they can^with justice be adduced to shew, 
that any faculties of the mind are active, while the others are 
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at rest. But even though this were shewn, it surely is not, in 
any degree, less probable, that the unknown cause of sleep should 
so affect cne organ, as to prevent it from being capable of certain 
series of affections, than tliat it should completely suspend the 
a>ction of one part of the brain, and leave unimpaired the action 
of a part, in immediate contact with it, and, to all appearance, in 
every respect similar. 

The arguments, thus urged in support of the system, are there- 
fore, at best, but of feeble strength. If, how’ever, there had 
been no opportunities of observing the. morbid . appearances of 
the brain, v e might ha\*e supposed an enthusiastic speculator on 
a very interesting subject, to have been easily misled, even by 
such arguments, into all the confidence of a tlieory. But, we 
own, .we are astonished, that, in the present circumstances of 
medical science, the theory should have proceeded from a phy 
sician. The morbid cases on record are sufficient to shew, that 
there is not a single part of the encephalon, which has not been 
impaired or destroyed, without any apparent change of the in- 
tellectual and moral faculties. To detail the varieties of these 
cases, with a general induction, would occupy too large a por- 
tion of our review. We must content ourselves, therefore, with 
referring to the great work of Haller, who has made a very full 
collection of cases of this kind, Elem* Phys^ t. iv. p. 338 — 357 ; 
and to the fourth volume of the Manchester Transactions, in 
which Dr Fcrriar has selected many of Haller’s cases, with con- 
siderable additions from other authors. Against Dr Gall, how- 
ever, in particular, it may ,bc of consequence to state, that, a- 
mong the cases to w’hicli we refer, are some, in which the whole 
cortical part was wasted, or corrupted, while the senses remained 
entire. Nothing can be more evident, than that, if many orgaijs 
be sciattcred over the surface of the brain, the entire ^xiA'exclu^ 
jive loss of one faculty should be, in so many cases of local in- 
jury, not a rare, but a common occurrence j and that, with the 
loss of the whole cineritious part of the b^'ain, the whble of those 
powers, which have their seat in that part, must necessarily pe- 

risli. ^ ^ ^ 

To the complete demonstration, which the records of morbid 
cases afford, it is perhaps absurd to add any other argument ; 
as every other argument must be necessarily weaker. To. us,, 
however, tliCj^ircumstances, in which the faculties are exer- 
cised, seem to^ew sufficiently, that they are not the energies of , 
difitrent parts. Thus, if perception and memory result from 
affections of certain organs, and iroagination from the affections of 
another organ, the Sections of this p^rt, which are separate, 
may be conceived by us to e:dst., without the affections of the 
^ others. 
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others. "But v>e tannot conceive the imagination to act, without 
including in itself those ideas which are said to be states of tm. 
connected parts. As little, in the exercise of the judging faculty, 
can we suppose a comparison without ideas compared, though 
the ideas and the comparison itself be states of different organs, 
which, though they may be simultaneous, can have no other than 
a casual connexion. 

If the organs of many of the faculties be, as Dr Gall affirms, 
double, since a disease of one side of the head, does not necessarily 
imply a disease of the other side, each organ, even in health, must 
have its separate affections, which may correspond, but which 
may also be dissimilar ; and the two may thus be exercised, at 
the same moment, on different subjects, or from the, same sub- 
ject give opposite remits, llie mind should thus be capable of 
completely believing, and, at the same rocment, completely disbe- 
lieving the same proposition. One of the organs of imagination, 
in a virtuous patriot, may thus be mourning over the probable 
ruin of his country, while the otl.er is feeding on the profits of 
an offered place : and perhaps, in this way, are to be explained 
many of li e cases of timid irresolution in ministers of state ; since 
the system of J)r Gall fairlj' gives them the double head of Janus, 
and ^lows one organ to be eager for war, while the -other is e- 
qualiy eager for the continuance of peace. 

Kor is it merely to similar organs, that this remark is applica- 
ble. The faculties, having all organs which are completely di- 
stinct, cannot interrupt each other, but may all be exercised at 
the same inomant ; and sermons, and systems, and puns, and 
poetry, be thus one general and simultaneous product. It is 
certain, at least, that ad the organic affections may co-exist ; and 
if it be thought that the mcnicu affection must notwithstanding be 
single, because the mind is not capable of influencing, or being 
influenced by, more than one organ at a time, we must attend to 
the anal^ies of the organs of sense, and of muscular motion, 
which, ^less we beg the question as to the separate intellectual 
organs, are the only analogies afforded us. In these, however, 
we find a multitude, if not of sinniltuneous, at least of rapidly 
succeeding' affections of different parts, very unlike the unity of 
thought. We can walk, and listen to a conversation, and remaik 
the objects around us, without being conscious of an interrup- 
tion of the exercise of the different organs employed. But there 
ib no one, who, without being seitsible of a very difficult transi- 
tion, can write stanzas to the eye-brows of his mistress, while ho 
is solving a question of geometry or metaphysics. 

. , Even though we were to concede to Dr GaH the truth of his 
general ahd.more iinportant doctrine of the localities of tjunght 

*' and 
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and passion^ vft should certainly be little inclined to ascribe, with 
him, the difference of power, merely to the quantity of the parts 
of the brain, and should therefore have little trust, in the ap^ 
pearance of the cranium, as indicative of character; nor, in- 
deed, though it were certain that the diilerence of each power 
arose from its difference of quantity, would our reliance be much 
increased. Dr Gall himself is said to protest strongly against the 
attempt which has been made, to reduce his science to a species 
of physiognomy ; yet, unless be himself consider the physiogno- 
mical application of it as allowable, we do not see how he is jus- 
tified in drawing any inference from the inspection of a skull ; 
and, if he do consider it in that light, he is not justified by the 
principles of his own theory : for, as the faculties are not all to 
be found in different points of one circumference, but lie under 
each other, in what maybe considered as concentric circles of 
the encephalon, the elevation, or depression, of the skull, may be 
produced by the uncommon largeness or smallness, of a deeper 
seated organ, the superficial one remaining the same ; or the su- 
perficial one may be greatly increased, or diminished, and the in- 
crease or diminution be compensated by the opposite state of 
some deeper organ. The appearance of the skull, therefore, 
even where we have an . opportunity of examining the inner 
plate, is not indicative of the nature of any one power, and can 
be depended on, only as marking the superficial shape of the brain 
and its meninges. 

For what reason, except for the sake of this cranioscopical 
physiognomy. Dr Gall has chosen to ascribe the diiierence of 
power to a difference of quantity alone, it is not easy to discover. 
It is at least equally probable, that the peculiar affections of the 
brain depend, in a great measure, oa the minute differences of 
composition and texture ; since, in this way only, unless we ad- 
mit an ofigioal difference in the mind itself, which Dr Gall 
never takes into account, can we explain the posnbilitjt of great 
powers in a small cranium. What is that sense of migue, on 
which be has himself laid so much stress ? The organ of the 
faculty employed is assuredly not diminished, or, at least, is not 
diminished in any measurable degree : yet its power is now com- 
pletely different. This state of the brain is a certain state of it ; 
and we can conceive a brain, of dimensions exactly similar, to be 
na^pglly in tUlis state of dulness, as much as in any other state, 
i^i: the same manner as we can conceive a portion of the brain 

exist in one degree of quantity, much as in another.. The 
quantity is therefore not the measure of the power / sioce con- 
lessedly, the quantity may be the same, and the power be dff- 
fcrei^ The great changes produced in the liveliness or lethargy 
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of the faculties, by wine or opium, and, in general, by every 
stimulant or sedative, are reducible only to that law of the sen- 
sorium, by which the power is as the state of the part, in quality 
not in quantity. If Dr Gall’s theory were just, all moral edu. 
cation would be useless ; for he has not attempted to convince 
us, by any observation or experiment, that we have it in our 
power to reduce, nr amplify, the organs of the affections. As, 
where there has been no external or internal injury, the organ of 
sight must always.aff: 9 rd its peculiar sensations, when colours are 
presented to it, the organ of the inclination to theft must always 
be affected, in its peculiar manner, on the sight of an agreeable 
object. It is vain for us to present motives of bodily fear, or of 
infamy ; for these act only on the organ of courage, or of pride, 
or of judgment, which may be of greater or less size, but do not, 
by any of their affections, diminish the size of the organ of theft $ 
and hence, if with the organ of this inclination the organ of vo- 
luntary motion be in good understanding, .an incessant series of 
thefts must ensue. In like manner, if there be any young man, 
of dispositions as yet uncorrupted, in whose fate we take an in- 
terest, our anxiety for tiie preservation of his virtue is superflu^ 
ous. Let all his companions be profane, and selfish, and disso- 
lute: whatliave we to dread ! They cannot diminish the size of 
his organs of benevolence, and temperance, and religion ; and, till 
that diminution be possible, there is no influence in reason, or in 
ridicule, and no contagion in example. 

Our readers are, we trust, already sufficiently convinced, that 
the principles, on which Dr Gall has founded his theory, are er- 
rdneous. It may, perhaps, however, afford them some amuse* 
merit to know how far he has explored :he territory of mind. 

The organs of the vital powers are the deepest seated, that 
they may best he sheltered from injury. Around these, as it 
were in successive circles, are the organs of sense, of the passions 
and affections, and of the intellectual powers ; tile last of which, 
being least essential to animal life, are left to share all the perils 
of the general bony covering, in the cortical cineritious pare im- 
mediately under the meninges. 

The following list comprehends all those organs which arc 
mentton^ by M. Villers The organ of vital power, ^ — of the 
power of generation,— of external sense, — of irritability, — of en- 
vy, — of jealousy,— of ungovernable desire,— of imperiousness, 

of thelrweof life, — of friendship, fidelitv, and pure and disin- 
terested love, — of courage,— of cunning,— of the inclination to 
theft,— of circumspection, -^of the memory of things, — of the 
mc^mory of places,— of the memory of nomenclature, — of the 
, memory of languages,— of the memory of numbers,— of music, 

—of 
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of the arts of design, — of the mechanical arts, — of nletaphy* 
SICS,— of mildness, — of wit, — of observation, — of generosity,'— 
of penetration, — of imagination, — of the religious afFectionst~* 
of pride, ambition, and vain-glory,^ — ^of firmness, and persc- 
Tcrance. 

We regret, that, without the assistance of plates, it is impos- 
sible for us to convey an idea of the exact position of the differ- 
ent faculties, since there are seldom any well marked anatomi- 
cal points with which they correspond ; and, unless the position 
be exactly stated, the utmost confusion must arise, as many fa- 
culties are crowded together in a very small compass. lu these, 
the anterior part of the cerebrum is uncommonly rich ; so that 
the chief powers of character may be collected almost from the 
single frontal bonie. 0:i remembering, therefore, the proverbial 
symbol of the greatest misery of wedlock, we looked to Dr 
Gall’s tables to find the symbol justified, expecting to discover 
the organ of avaiice, or peevishness, or jealousy, or some other 
quality equally abhorred of wives, which, by its extraordinary 
growth, might be supposed to cause at once the crime and the 
protuberance. But the local qualities seemed all too harmless 
to be connected, in any degree, with so dreadful an infliction of 
conjugal resentment. 

As many of the most important qualities are situated in the 
straight line, wiiich passes from the nose to the top of the head, 
it may be interesting, and perhaps be possible, without a[ plate, 
to follow its course. At the top of the head, where the sagittal 
.suture terminates in the coronal, is the organ of religion, pro- 
bably because that part is nearest to heaven. Immediately at 
the root of the nose, is the organ of the memory of things ; and 
a very little way above it, between the eye-brows, is the organ 
of metaphysics. M. Villers retnarks, that at this part, in the 
forehead of Kant, there is a very striking convexity; and, that, 
in general, this convexity is less striking in the Parisian head, 
than in the heads of the English, Germans, and Swiss. Above 
this organ, at about a third of the distance, between the root 
of the nose and tlie usual beginning of the hair, is the organ of 
observation, which in children is always particularly convex, 
and which remains so in those who are professionally obliged to 
the exercise of this faculty. M. Villers- remarks, that, long be- 
fore he had%eard of Dr Gall’s system, he had been struck with 
this peculiarity in the foreheads of several naturalists atid pbysi- 
,^ans. About midway between the two points before taken, 
organ of mildness. It is said to be convex' in all per* 
sons of a gentle disprsitibn ; and to be strikiitglj so in pigeons, 
and in shee|i. la the viper, vulture, and t7ger, there is 

' here 
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here a very sensible flatness or concavity. * The head of the Ja- 
cobin/ continues M. Villers, * is perhaps still more flat. It is 
the mark of reprobation, which was imprest on the forehead of 
the fratricide Cain.’ At the part from which the hair usually 
takes its rise, is the organ of imagination ; and between its scat 
and that of the religious affection, no organ has yet been discover- 
ed. On each side of the organ of mildness, if the line be pro- 
longed horizontally, is the organ of wit, which, of course, if the 
middle organ be wanting, is wit inclined to satire ; as remark- 
ably characterized in the countenance of Voltaire* 

To give some idea of the manner in which the whole is wriU 
ten, we subjoin the account of the organ of cunnings and of the 
inclinatioir to theft. 

* About the middle of the squamous suture, directly above the mea- 
tus auditorious exlernus, is the organ of cuiniing. There is here a very 
considerable prominence in the head of the cat, and of the fox. It is 
remarkable, too, in* knaves of every kind, and in all who are very ex- 
pert in discovering their own interest. Those good souls that sufler 
themselves to be easily led, in short all such, as in this lower world of 
ours belong to the honourable company of the dupes, have, in this part 
of the skull, a very sensible hollow. Such heads in a revolution are 
not worth a single farthing \ and on that account they are cut off by 
hundreds. 

* Gall thinks, that when this projection stretches forward, so as to 
come more closely on the front part of the head, it becomes the organ 
*of the inclination to theft. He has remarked it in many practical rob- 
bers, and in several persons, who felt a secret inclination to steal, with- 
out being in want of any thing, and without any evil intention to the* 
individual. In ravens and magpies it is strongly prominent ; and he 
has remarked it in some dogs, that refused constantly any food wliich 
was offered to them, and lived only on w’hat they found means to steal. 
Very useful information this, for all cautious masters of a family, lu the 
choice of their domestics, and for M. de Barbe-Marbois, ivhen he has 
next to appoint a clerk of the treasury.* P. 55. 

The position of, many of the qualities described, gives M. Vil- 
Icrs an opportunity, which he is not slow to take, of a little 
courtly adulation. In the most pure and transcendental of his 
views, he does not lose sight of the Xhuilleries; but, whether 
he detail to us the philosophy of Kant or of Gall, has a wonder- 
ful readiness of metuorv, which reminds him of the First Consol 
for the time being. The prgan of courage is situated near the 
ear ; and he wishes, as decisive of the system, that Cuvier could 
obtain permission from the conqueror of Italy^ de h palper der» 
rih'e Torielle^ It is the very office for which M. Villers himself 
seems admirably fitted. 


It 
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It is unfortunate for Dr Gall’s theory, that he has entered 
into the detail of it with such minute exactness, as it enables 
every one too easily to compare its predictions with the skulls of 
those around him. But the minuteness is still more unfor. 
tunate for its popularity in another w»ay- If he had merely laid 
down the general doctrine, that the different faculties and affec- 
tions reside in different parts of the brain, that they are great in 
proportion to the quantity of the part, and that the quantity of 
the part must modify the covering of skull, which, being later 
information, adapts itself to the shape of the part on which it is 
spread, he would probably have had disciples in a large number 
of his readers ; because every reader might then have fixed, in 
his own external prominences, the seat of the qualities on w'hich 
he set most value ; and for every bad one might have found some 
hollow, in which it might conveniently lie hid. He might even 
have proceeded, like Dr Gall himself, to confirm his theory by 
observation* For dogs, and sheep, and pigeons, he could never 
be at a loss ; and, even of human subjects, in so great an abun- 
dance of churchyards, he might find enough whose points of merit 
correspond with his own. In this manner every one might have 
contrived to feel his own skull w^ith pride and pleasure* But 
how can Dr Gall expect his disciples to be numerous, when they 
cannot put their hand to their head, without being upbraided, at 
every unlucky depression, for the want of some taste, or power, 
or virtue, of the existence of which they had before as little 
doubted, as of the existence of their skull itself ! 

If our organs of courage were not uncommonly large, we cer- 
tainly should tremble for our heads, as much as any of the great 
men of Vienna ; since, after our unfavourable opinion of bis sys- 
tem, Dr Gall would no doubt be very happy to procure them, that 
he might demonstrate them to his class, aa.admirable specimens of 
the want of all critical talent* 


Art* XVI* Traite MMico^Pbilosopbique sur P Alienation Afen* 

tale, ou la Manie, Par. Fb. Fiiiel, Professeur de I’Ecole de 

Medecinede Paris. 8vo. Paris. i8oz. 

* 


’•HE want of an accurate history of the several kinds of insa- 
■ igjj^y^as often been felt and acknowledged. Few subjects 
a^po interesting aud important; and there are still fewer in which 
tipFmany prejudices are to be removed, and so many erroneous 
Inions are to be corrected. Every attempt, therefore, to iuves- 
;ate the diseases of the mind, in order to explain their causes^ 
regulate their complicated movements, Las particular clajms 
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to our attention ; and Dr Pinel, from the character which he has 
acquired by his former publications, as well as from the honour* 
able department which he fills in the medical establishment at 
Paris, is justly entitled to be heard on;this very difficult subject. 
In the second year of the republic, he was appointed physician 
to , the Bicetre, the hospital for the reception of lunatics ; an 4 
his attention to the causes and treatment of insanity, seem equal 
to the opportunities that he has had for prosecuting his inquiries. 

, A great multitude of such objects are at all times to be met with, 
in the hospitals of populous cities ; and the number, as well as 
the variety of these, must of course have been greatly increased 
by the events of the Revolution. 

The chief merit of the present work appears to consist in the 
collection of many curious facts, and some judicious remarks 
with respect to the moral treatment of insane patients. Atten- 
tion to this latter circumstance has given a decided superiority to 
the practice towards maniacs in Great Britain ; and Dr Pinel 
has the merit of being the first author on the Continent, who 
seems fully sensible of its advantages, and anxious for its general 
adoption. To medical readers in this country, many of our au- 
thor’s remarks will appear neither new nor profound, and to 
none will his work appear complete. It is a general view of 
madness, under all its deplorable forms, not a minute and philo- 
sophical investigation of any particular species. It may be con- 
sidered as a sketch of what has already been done, with some no- 
tices of what the author intends to do ; though he seems fre- 
quently to wonder, with a smile of self^approbatiun, at what he 
thinks his own discoveries. 

This treatise is divided into six sections. The subject of the 
First section is. Periodical or intermitte?it insanity, hefore enter- 
ing upon the discussion^of this division of his subject. Dr Piuel 
makes «somc general remarks on the errors and absurdities of 
former writers: he condemns their narrow and confined arrange- 
ment ; and urges the necessity %f a more scientific classification^ 
by which the moral treatment of maniacs in an hospital may be 
regulated, and by which we may be directed in the eshibition 
of particular rem^ies, or in the employment of particular re- 
gimen. , 

Insanity, says Dr Pinel, in genera], is considered as originat- 
ing from some organic affection of the brain, and consequently 
incurable ; which in numerous instances is. contrary Co observa^i 
lion and experience. Asylums and public hospitals appropriau 
ed to lunatics, haye been looked upon as places of ooufinemenc , 
for dangerous patients, that ought to be kept apart from society: 
hence the keepers have often been ignorant and cruel, and have 
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been allowed to perform arbitrarj acts of severity and violence, 
whilst experience Ins invaiiably shown the happy effects of con- 
ciliating manners, and c?f a gcmtle yet resolute firmness. Periodi- 
cal insanity Is thx- iuost copiraon form of the disease 5 and the ex- 
tra v^aganccs hy wl'tic:: tf'.c paroxysms are characterized, resemble 
permanent mr-diU ji. Tjjcv ‘--re also of a deferminate duration : 
hence it is ensy to observe the fi*st symptoms, the progress, the 
acme, and the icrmin. t'nn ci'^ny attack. 

Ill the nrjit p*jrt c? thiis Sv-crion, Dr Pin^l takes notice of the 
influi-:ice of the v.-euilier i:p. n the accession and progress of the 
oTeater number of 111 ^r.iucul paroxysms. Maniacs of every de^ 
scriptlon are observed to be considerably disturbed at the ap- 
prtiacii of a storm, ari 5 uurun; vory hot weather.. This influence 
is frequent: aurl Cvjt»:ddorable, but by no means general. Some 
fits of insanity return c.t re;;uiav, ynd others at irregular inter- 
vals. The forn.tr are detcnuired by the seasons of the year; 
the latter by a w.riety of accidental causes, or in consequence of 
some internal change;*, known ordy by its efteers. This species 
is much ic.^3 easily curod : it is also more common. There is no 
necessary connexion between the pecuiiar type or specific charac- 
ter of madness and the nature of the object v\hich gave rise to 
it. The vioknee of the paroxvjjm, aho, is independent of the 
nature of these caiucf, ?nJ to depend upon the con- 

stitution of the individu?!^ or la^ber upon l!«e difTorent degrees 
of his moral and phv rcal Strong and robust men, 

with black hair, in *he vigour of and v.'h:« are liuble to vio- 
lent passkrs, seem to t -V.-tin iheir cirnaoicr i:*i their maniacal fits, 
and bfccoriic cxiremely furionr. and Tlie^c extremes 

are less t bs»*rviible in pc'r-.ar'; with ^i' ht bjCAvn hair, and of a 
mild and gcutie dispositir ' : their < xrciscs arc committed with' a 
certain degree of model at-oii sud rcscvVc. Nothbig is more 
common thau to see 3if':h persons fall inio a Irumlesr. revene, ra- 
ther tiianinto furious bursts of passion; and their derangement ' 
often ends in iacuvi^ble frituitVe * 

Amoiig the symptonis wJiich precede mania, may be enumer- 
ated, oppression in tjie region cf the stotn^ich, a of appetite 
and dislike to food, excessive thirst, &c. The patient is also very 
restless, is disturbed by vain fears, and groundless appreliensions, 
cr betrays some marks of singularity in his appearance and in hi$ 
conduct. E^aiic visions during the night olien ferm a prelude 
to the fits of maniacal devotion. It is also :>onietiihcs by en- 
chanting dreamSf and a pretended apparition of the beloved ob-^ 
jeet, that madness from love breaks out into fury, after longer or 
shorter intervals of reason and tranquillity. A r^jmarkable change 
takes place in the moral feelings* The patient expresses an ex- 
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cessive aversion for particular persons, and vcrjr frequently those 
'whom he before esteemed and loved most. 

Dr Pinel farther remiiks, that the different faculties df the 
mind are variously affected during a paroxysm of madness. Some- 
times they are violently e::c!fed, sometimes they are weakened, 
and sunk altogether : sometiuics this alteration or morbid affec- 
tion only falls upon cnc or more of the intellectual powers^ 
whilst the others acquire such an increase of energy and activity, 
as would seem to exclude any idea of derangement. The judg- 
ment is sometimes entirely obliterated, and the maniac pronoun- 
ces only words, without any order or connexion, which show 
that his ideas arc very incoherent. At other times, the judgment 
is in all its vigour and force. The maniac appears perfectly 
c:)hiposed, makes the diest and most correct answers to the. 
questions put to him ; but, if set at liberty, immediately be- 
comes furious. This kind of derangement is very common: 
eight cases of it were in the hoapital at one time ; it is what 
is vulgarly called folk raiso?!fiante. It js unnecessary to mention 
the ramblings of the imagination^ the fantastic visions and ideal 
trvinsformations into monarchs, generals, and saints ; or those 
illusions which forc% the character of hypochondriacal and me- 
lancholic affections, so frequently described, under all their va- 
rious forms. The powers of reasoning and reflection are evi- 
dently affected, sometimes destroyed, in paroxysms of madness f 
but, in some instances, they exist in their full force, or are rea- 
dily reestablished, when any objects can arrest their attention 
amidst tlieir chimerical wanderings. It may be proper to give 
two examples. 

* One day,’ (says Dr Pinel), ‘ I engaged a man of very cultivated 
ialents to write me a letter r at this lime he was absorbed in ihe most 
absurd conversation : the letter, however, which I still preserve, is full 
of good sense and reflection. 

* A watchmaker, who was so exttnvagant as to believe that his own 
head had been cut off by the guillotine, and exchanged for another, 
was at the same time Infatuated with the chimera of perpetual motion. 
His tools were brought to him, and he set to work with the greatest 
perseverance. It wis reasonable to suppose that the discovery would 
not be made. But the most ingenious machines were produced, which 
must have been owing to the most accurate and profound combinaMi 
lions.’ P, 25. 

It has long been known, that maniacs are able to bear with ' 
impunity the extremes of hunger and of cold ; but these facts, 
according -to our author, have been too generally applied* Tlic 
melancholy experience of the effects of tlic late scarcity at the . 
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Bic£tre has shown, that want of food only tends to exasperate and 
prolong the disease, when it does not speedily render it fatal. 
The number of deaths has been considerably diminished in this 
bospi tar since the allowance of food has been increased. Some 
maniacs seem to delight in excessive cold ; whilst others again 
are very much alive to its impressions : and every year it hap- 
pens, when the winter is very severe, that accidents occur from 
tlie frost seizing the feet and hands. Patients often die from 
cold, when affected with the languor and debility which follows 
violent and long continued paroxysms. 

Dr Pinel animadverts upon the indolence and timidity of re- 
peating the vulgar notion, that insanity can never be cured, be- 
cause it is always certain of refiirning. He attests, from his own 
experience, that of twenty-five persons cured, only two relapsed ; 
one from ennui and disappointment ; the other, after continuing 
well five years, relapsed, from deep melancholy, the original 
cause of his complaint. Persons between the age of eighteen 
and twenty-five, have often been brought to the hospital, with 
the total loss of all their faculties, and have gradually recovered 
by some spontaneous change taking place. He concludes this 
Section with some remarks on the emancipation of medicine in 
France, sbd on the necessary qualifications of a physician who 
undertakes the treatment of insane patients. 

Such are the principal contents of the first part of this Essay ; 
which we have endeavoured to separate from the irrelevant mat- 
ter, and concisely tulay before our readers. We shall now olTer 
a very few remarks, as they occurred during this analytical ex- 
aminatiem. In the first place. Dr Pinel appears to display very 
little sagacity and precision, in saying that, in some cases, tbc 
brain is not afiected ; for we shall adduce his own testimony, as 
well as that of many other respectable authorities ('ll! another 
part of this article), to contradict this assertion. He informs 
us, that he has studied, with considerable attention, the writings 
of Locke, Harris, Condillac, Smith, and Stewart: but the quota- 
tion. of great names is not always the surest proof of an accurate 
acquaintance with their works ; and we are inclined to think, 
that there is ' some ground for doubt in the present instance. 
Some diversity of opinion has existed, from the want of discri- 
mination, respecting the influence of heat and cold upon the 
alienation dr mind ; but the facts stated by Dr Pinel, and those 
observed in long sea voyages, unquestionably prove that these 
physical causes have, in some instance^, very rci^narkabic effects; 
3^ observations on the complexion and constitution of some 
maniacs are of considerable importance. They are confirmed by 
Mr Haslam of Bcthlem Hospital, who has given some excellent 
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practical remarks on insanity, in which he mentions, that of two 
hundred and sixty*five patients, only sixty had a fair skin, with 
light brown, or red hair. Mr Haslam also corroborates our 
author’s assertion, that maniacs do not enjoy any general privi- 
lege of insensibility to cold. It is obvious that this fact admits of 
a very useful practical application. The detail of the symptoms 
which precede an attack of madness, seems to merit particular at- 
tention. In order to suedeed in our practice or prevention, it is 
necessary to be strictly tipon the watch to discover the secret wiles^ 
or open attacks, of this formidable enemy, whom it is so much 
more easy to repel, than to dislodge after a successful attack. 

Section Second is employed in the detail of those circumstati* 
ces which ought to vary the moral treatment. Many examples 
are adduced to show, that this is one of the most important, and 
neglected branches of medical practice ; and Dr Pinel is desirous 
that France should have some claim to a judicious treatment of 
the diseases of the mind, the honour of which has hitherto been 
exclusively confined to England. Rousseau^ in a fit of ill-humour, 
invoked the aid of Medicine^ and desired her to come without a 
physician. Perhaps he would have done better to have reversed 
his prayer for his own case ; and he certainly would have done 
more service to mankind, by employing his eloquence against 
presumptuous ignorance, and in soliciting talents and genius to 
the pursuit of a science, wtich must be deeply studied, to be w*ell 
understood. 

The chief art of managing maniacal patients consists, according 
to Dr Fine], in administering consolation. It is proper to speak 
to them with kindness, sometimes to give evasive answers, in or- 
der to avoid enraging them by a refusal ; to impress them with a 
necessary degree of awe ; and to get the better of their obstinacy 
by stratagem, rather than by any act of violence. The following 
history affords a good illustratipii of the effect of stratagem. 

^ One of the roost eminent watchmakers in Paris became deranged, 
from prosecuting the idea of perpetual motion. His derangement 
was characterized by this singularity ; he believed that he had been 
guillotined, that his head had been mixed with tliose of some other 
victims, and that, the judges, repenting of their cruel verdict, had 
ordered the heads to be replaced on their respective bodies. By 
some mistake, he conceived that the head ot one of his unfortunate 
companions bad been placed upon his shoulders ; and this idea haunt- 
ed him night and day. A convalescent, of a lively and jocular 
turn, was engaged to play the folbwing trick upon the artist. Their 
conversation was directed to the celebrated miracle of St Denis, who 
.carried his head under his arm, and kissed it as he went along. 
The watchmaker vehemently maintained the possibility Of the fact, 
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and endeavoured to confirm it by an appeal to his own. case. His 
companion burst cut into a loud laugh, and sa*d to him, in a tone 
of mockery you fool ^ hovo could Si Dennis contrive to h'ss his 

own head? it with his heel This imexpectcd rcpulee struck 
the lunatic forcibly ; he retired quite conFu't d, amidst the laughter 
that it produced *, and he never after spoke of the mis])laccmenl of 
his head.’ p. 10. 

Insanity from excess of devotion, and from fanaticism, has 
been found extremely diflicult to cure in France, as well as in 
this count rj”. l)r Pinel suggests a plan, which seems to deserve 
attention, where the situation will admit of it ; to separate the 
fanatics from the rest of the patients, and jJace them in a spot 
where they can be employed in agriculture ; to excite them to 
work by some prospect of reward ; to remove every object of 
religious w^orship from their sight ; to engage them in philo* 
sophical pursuits ; and to contrast the characters of the ancient 
philosophers, or compare acts of humanity and patriotism W'ith 
the ineffective piety and fanciful dreams of saints and hermits ; in 
short, to suggest those thing? calculated to e-\cite the imagination 
in a contrary direction to their chimerical notions. 

In the Tiiird Section, Dr Pinel treats of the morbid appearances 
of the skull in manince, and notices the age and habits most liable 
to insanity. He conceives, that the result of the examination of 
the periods of life most subject to insanilj% is alone sufficient to 
show, how seldom it ia oiving to any organic affection of the brain 
or the cranium. But, in this opinioii, theie is some inconsistency, 
for he soon after states, that, in thirty-six dissections, he found 
nothing nriore remarkable than in the brain of apoplectic and epi- 
leptic patients, or of persons who died from fever or convulsious. 
Now’', this is a confession, that some deviatio7>s from the natural 
and healthy appearances were observed ; and this is all that is cbn- 
tended for, and ail thdt the present limited state of our knowledge 
authorises us to affirm. The extensive labours of Morgagni, 
Meckel^ Grtdingy and the more recent inquiries of Haslum in 
our owm country, and Cliarug^i in Italy, all tend to establish 
this conclusion. It has been the prevailirfg opinion, that the mind 
can be morbidly affected, independent of any corrcsj.ionding affec* 
tion of the brain; but this seems contradicted by all accurate ana- 
tomical observation, which compels us to yield to fact, when we 

f ist specullfion. The more receotdiscovericsin physiology show, 
t the phenomena of mind (whatever may be their precise na- 
or in whatever way they are produced) are influcrced, not 
"merely by a peculiar conformation of the brain,* but by its ebe- , 
Hiical composition : and this is affected, directly by the blood, 
and indirectly by air, exercise, and' food. If no organic affec- 
tions 
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tions are said to have been discovered, in some few instances, we 
should not reason net';ativelj from such dissections, perhaps cur- 
sorily and ignorantly made, and wdth instruments ill adapted to 
detect minute, and apparently trivial deviations from the natu- 
ral structure. 

Dr Pinel has remarked, thrt some sincfnlar conformations of 
the skull were connecred v^ith a state of f unity and kliotism from 
birth. The size oi the skull was found to be 1 <^ 5 S» and its height 
inferior to th;it of cd'.er rnardacs : but what is very remaikable in 
idiots, is, tJie vast clisprr portion benveen the sir-e of tl*e face and 
the head, the former being so n»ucli larger than the latter. Of 
this, two rcpreser-.tr.tiuns are given in a plate. In one idiot, an 
uncommon ihTcy..c:s of the bones of the head was observed, by 
which the capacity of the cranluin considerably diminished. 
Tin's circiirnEtance is observed also in the Crelins of Switzerland. 

The period of life most subject to tlie attacks of inraniry, ap- 
pears, from a tabic constructed by Dr Pinel, to be frorrv i]>e age 
of twenty to forty. Not one case occunecl before tl>e age of pu- 
berty. This pre Jisposition to madness in the vigour of lile, may in 
some measure be owing to the mind being more exposed, during 
tliat period, to the action of those moral causes which excite the 
complaints This is illu'^tvntcd by the facts observed in the Bic^trc. 
Those circumstances which powerfully affected die passions and 
the mind, w'cre found to be the mest frequent causes of madness. 
Of 113 maniacs, concerning whom satisfactory informatioii could 
be obtained, 34 w^ere reduced to that state by domestic misfor- 
tunes, 24 by cli-iappoinJ^cd lovj, 30 by the events of the revolu- 
tion, and 25 by fanaticism, or the terrors of futurity*. 

Certain prufeisions and employments also jjredispose Co insanity 
move than others, and esp-eciaily t'losc in wdiich the imagination 
is kept constantly in action, and is not counterbalanced by the 
cultivation of other faculties of the mind, or by abyrrnsc and dry 
studies. Dr Pinel, on examining the registers of the Bic«tre, says, 

* That he found the number of monks and priests w as very great : 
also a great ma/iy ctAUUry people, who bad been terrihed tut of thdr 
senses by horrid pictures oi futiirily j many artists, as painters, sculp- 
tors, and musicians j some versifiers, in ecstasies with their own pro- 
ductions 5 a pretty considerable number of advocates and sttornies : 
but there did not appear, one of those persons accustomed to the equal 
and habitual exercise of their intellectual faculties \ not one natural- 

L 4 ist, 

* It vrould be more scientific to consider France as a vast Bic£tre 
during that period. We arc somewhat surprised, in this catalogue 
ruisonie or rather de raisonnve^ to find none driven mad by theories ; 
not a single Huttonian nor Wernerian. 
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ist, or natural philosopher * of ability \ not one chemist, and, for 
stronger reasons, not one geometrician.’ p. 111. 

This account is very curious, and tends to show the effects 
produced upon the understanding by different studies and active 
pursuits. A more extensive examination of the registers of lu- 
natic hospitals, where the previous history of the patients was 
recorded, would tend much to illustrate this interesting point, 
and might suggest some important rules for regulating the va- 
rious mental powers, and might assist in explaining those pecu- 
liarities which distinguish the different classes of men from each 
other. The tendency to madness, occasioned by a perversion of 
theological studies, has been observed in every country, and in 
every age. Dionj/sius Hahcarr.assus informs us, that the old Ro- 
mans, for the sakfe of preventing theological enthusiasm, made 
it a law, that no one should be received into the sacerdotal oiHce 
till he was past fifty years of age. 

The exclusive privilege possessed by mathematicians and na- 
tural philosophers, as mentioned by our author, may perhaps be 
accounted for, by the tendency which such pursuits have, to in- 
crease the powers of attention. The distinction between versi- 
fiers and poets seems very just. Many of the former have all 
the melancholy madness of poetry, w'ithout the inspiration \ 
whilst great poets may be supposed to have a command over 
their imagination, and to be able, for the most part, to regulate 
and direct its movements. 

The Fourth section contains our author’s division and arrange- 
ment of insanity. He makes five different species, which he cha- 
racterises by the following titles, i. Melancholia, or delirium, 
exclusively confined to one object: 2. Mania without deliriuni : 
3. Mania with delirium: 4. Amentia {ditnenci) cr abolition of 
judgment : 5. Idiotism. Under each of these heads, the speci- 
fic definition of each kind of insanity is given, and illustrated by 
examples. We must confess, that we do not perceive the mani- 
fold advantages, either in practice, or in forming a prognosis, 
which the author thinks may be derived from this arrangement. 
It may be entitled to the praise of ingenuity, but we doubt whe- 
ther it is remarkable for its clearness and accuracy. Many of the 
distinctions seem absuid, and others not welKfounded. TbC/se- 
veral kinds 0^ insanity are not distinct \ they are only varieties of 
the same affection. All the symptoms mentioned under these five 
heads, occur in the same patient. At different times, he passes' 
through all the gradations, from furious phrensy to complete fa- 
tuity. The fourth species, (^dimtnee^ ou aholition de la pensei)^ 1^9 
if is defined by our author, is so very general, that k^wp^d in- 
clude 
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elude a great part of the authors quoted In our Review ; every 
transitory excess of passion, and every eccentricity or peculiari- 
ty of conduct in society. It would comprehend, under the title 
of insanity, those singularities of manner in some individuals, 
which have attracted the wit of Erasmus, and the satire of 
Boileau. All the objections that may be started against the de- 
finition of any subject, apply particularly to all the attempts to 
establish an essential character, or to give an accurate definition 
of madness. It appears to be too early at present, to form a 
systematic arrangement : the subject has not been sufficiently in- 
vestigated and explained. The divisions hitherto made by medi- 
cal writers, have been cither too limited or too general. Dr Pi- 
tiel seems to have erred in this latter extreme. His five species 
may be conveniently reduced to three; for the only valid distinc- 
tions which can be made, appear to be between melancholia, ma- 
nia, and idiotism. Perhaps, the true relation between the two 
general forms of insanity, may be stated to consist in abstraction^ 
and in vivid imagination. The one will comprehend that state, 
where the mind separates the combinations which are presented 
to it, and fixes its attention exclusively upott one single object. 
The other combines the difTerent objects and various sensations, 
creates new ones, and mistakes conceptions, the recollection of 
past perceptions for real existences. Di^ our limits permit, this 
view of insanity might be farther illustrated, by comparing it 
with the several states of reverie, somnambulism, and dreaming. 

. In treating of Idiotism, Dr Pinel has introduced an account of 
the moral and physical peculiarities of the Cretins in Switzerland. 
As this subject is extremely curious and interesting, and as/the 
only particular account of it in our own language, is in the form 
of an original essay, * though only made up of some imperfect 
statements from De Paw^ in liis Recherches sur les Americains^ 
we shall translate this passage at some length ; premising, how- 
ever, that this account is taken from the very excellent work of 
Fodere f to which Dr Pinel very properly refers. 

‘ Children who are to become Cretins, are generally born with a 
small goitre or swelling of the throat; about the size of a nut. Those 
who have not this peculiarity, are nevertheless marked by some other 
characteristics, which foretel their degradation and fatuity. They, have 
an inflated tuxifiid appearance, especially about tlie head and hands. 
They are less sensible than other infants to the impressions of the atmo-^ 
sphere. They suck vvith difficulty, sleep a great deal, and have always 


* Manchester Memoirs, vol. ^ * 

f Trait4 du Gkdtrc et du Cretinisme, par E; £; F6der€. Paris 
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a dull sleepy look. When r.MUl'en of tlie same age begin to pronounce, 
words, they t an only ariit.-iia!c the vowels, and they make no farther 
progress in fpeecl-. dnrii.g ihc rest of their lives. "When clher children 
Wgin to use their hands in feeding themselves, the young ciclins ate 
incapable ol it ; apd it is ofu-ri necessary, after they are ten or twelve 
years of age, to feed thrm with a spoon like infaiits. They are trjually 
slow in lfarHii>t> to uvlk : never '.Ijcerful : always cross and sullen : 
nothing but nialcriial Icridertuss could tolerate them. The head' of 
a eretiii does not grow in proportion to the jest of hi', body 5 it is 
cotr.niof.ly small, and flat on the top j llic temples are flattened also, 
With the tuLerobiiy of the orriputpiojrcling in a slight degree. I'fae 
eyes are mail, and sunk in the head, though semetimes on the con- 
tpry ser) ptotiroe rant. '1 he look of a cretin is dull and stupid j the 
ci.est f.rra.] ('ud flat j the finders long and slender, svith the ailicula. 
ti n', ill matkcci ; tlit sole of ihc foot broi'd, and soiuetimes bent, and 
the feet arc gent rally turned cither outwards or inwards. 'J'he jtge 
of puberty is later among the cretins; but the organs of generation 
are lar?c, and they are much disposed to sensual indulgences. It is 
not till this period that t!jo cretin begins to walk, and still his loco- 
motion is ve.y limtiJd, roly excited by the desire of food, or to baft 
by the fire-tidc, or in the rays' of the suu. His small sorry bed is 
ano'htv ternainaiioo of hi» diflicult journeys, his step is unsteady', his 
body jolts on his leys, and his amis are pendulous by his side. In 
walking he goes straight forward, without avoiding any obstacles or 
daiigeis ; and he always takes the route that he has once gone. When 
be has attained his greatest height of stature, wliich » fruin four to 
live feet, his skin becomes blown, his stnsthility continues to be ob- 
tuse } he regards rei’.litr cold, nor heat, noi; vermin, nor blows. He 
is commonly deaf and dumb, and is scarcely aCeclcd by the most 
pungti’t odours, Tlie taste of cretins is also vejy imperfect; and 
thtir organs of visi.nn and of touch are probably impaired. 'I'heir 
moral faculties appear almost obliterated. Ib'y rue haidly affcc- 
tionaie to their parents and fiicnds, and betray neither pleasure nor 
pain at all the necessary ivar.ts ot life. Sucli (ssys roderf) it the 
physical and moral slate of the cretins during a long course of years; 
lor reduced tlius to a sort of vegetation and autoniaiic existence, they 
live to a great old age.’ p. 174. 

In the Fifth sect ion, the internal police and governmeot of lu- 
natic hospitals is detailed. The rules here delivered are in ge- 
neral Bucii'as unprejudiced reason readily submits to, as nature 
dictates, and experience confirms. Dr Pinel lays particular stress 
upon the ^ttat advantages to be derived from employment ; and 
he adduces two examples in confirmation -of his opinion— one ift 
Holland, and the other in Spain, where there are institutions in 
which the patients are employed in diflferent occupations^ and espe- 
c^slly in rural labours : and constant and uniform experience has 
ihown the wisdom and propriety of such reguladous. Indeed, 
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the eflfect of permanent and active employment in preventing, a$ 
ivell as in curing hypochondriasis, has long been known, though 
too little practised. Burton concludes his long book upon Me- 
lancholy with this important precept : * Be not solitary, be not 

idle.’ . ! , . 

The Last section is occupied with what the author entitles, the 
principles of the medical treatment of maniacs* In these, there ap- 
pears very little precision or novelty of remark. Several remarks 
are adduced to show the influence of sudden terror in changing a 
disposition to suicide, and the following among the rest: 

* A man of letters, accustomed to free living, and who had lately 
been cured of an intermittcat fever, was seized in the autumn with all 
the horrors of propensity to suicide, and he often eslimated the differ- 
ent ways of (lestrrj^^ himself. A journey which he took to London 
seemed to incrcaiie his ititlanclioly, and his determination to shorten 
his life. He fixed upon a late hour of one night, and went upon one 
of the bridges, in order to throw himself into the Thames : but at the 
moment he got there he was attacked by some . pickpockets. He 
became very angry, aiid made violent efforts to escape, which he 
effected, after being conbiderably agitated and greatly alarmed. His 
melancholy immediately was changed •, he forgot the object of his 
walk j and though he was reduced to as great distress as before, he never 
afterw^ards fell any emotions of suicide.’ p. 242. 

In the conclusion of this section, we find some observation^ up- 
on one of the most difficult and delicate points on which medical 
men are sometimes called to decide, viz. whether madness in cer- 
tain cases, can be cured ? Instead of any new light being thrown 
upon this important question, or any new rules of conduct point- 
ed out, our author gives a minute detail of two cases, where any 
ancient female of ordinary capacity could hare decided as well as 
himself^ and relates with laboured minuteness die contrary opi- 
nions of some etuiuent physicians on a late memorable occasion 
in*this country. The object of this digression does not appear 
very evident, except it be to show, that in consultations upon very ' 
intricate cases, where insanity is to be considered, medicine is still , 
ars conjecturalis ; and that, among a great number of physicians, 
as among a great number of persons giving their opinions on any 
other subject of difficulty, some will be riglit, and some wrong. 

From the abstract which we have given, this treatise will ap* , 
pear to deserve the attention and commendation of our readers. 
Some profitable instruction may be collected from it for the treat* 
ment of lunatics ; and it may furnish some approximation to a 
method of prosecuting inquiries, so as to arrive at more acpucate 
knowledge of the nature of madness : at least it m^y direct the 

public 
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public attention to the injudicious and too common mode of treat- 
ment, ^'hich can cniy- pass uncensured, when it escapes observa- 
tion. On a subj'ect so extensive and difficult, a complete work 
cannot be expected from the unassisted efforts of any new in- 
quirer : We are therefore inclined to make an indulgent allow- 
ance for the imperfect execution of many parts of Dr Pinel’s 
£ssay, and to entertain hopes of farther Information from his di- 
ligence and discernment. 


Art. XVII. Delphhe. By Madame de Stael Molstcin. Lon- 
don. Mawman. 6 vol. iSrao. 

T his dlsmal trash, which has nearly dislocated the jaws of eve- 
ry critic among us with gaping, has so alarmed Bonaparte, 
that he has seized the whole impression, sent Madame de Stael out 
fxf Paris, and, for aught we .know, sleeps in a nightcap of steel, and 
dagger proof blankets* To us it appears rather an attack against 
the Ten Commandments, than the government of Bonaparte, and 
calculated not so much to enforce the rights of the Bourbons, as 
the beneffts of adultery, murder, and a great number of. other 
▼ices, w’hich have been somehow or other strangely neglected in 
this country, and too much so (according to the apparent opinion 
of Madame de Stael) even in France. 

It happens, however, fortunately enough, that her book is as 
dull as it could have bc^n if her intentions had been good^ for 
wit, dexterity, and the pleasant energies of the mind, seldom rank 
themselves on the side of virtue and social order ; while vice is 
spiritual, eloquent and alert, ever choice in expression, happy in 
allusion, and judicious in arrangement. 

The story is simply this. — Delphine, a rich young widow, pre- 
sents her cousin Matilda de Vernon with a considerable estate, in 
order to enable her to marry Leonce Monde ville. To this ac- 
tion she is excited by the arts and the Intrigues of Madame' do 
Vemon, an hackneyed Parisian lady, who hopes, by this marriage, 
to be able to disdiarge her numerous and pressfng debts. Leonce, 
who, like all ether heroes of novels, has fine limbs, and fine qua. 
lities, comes to Paris— dislikes Matilda — ^falls in love with Del- 
pfatne, Defjihiue with hirn ; and Xl^ey are upon the eve of jiUing 
poor Matilda, when, from some rase reports spread abroad re- 
specting the |haracter of Delphine (which are aggravated by her 
own . imprudences, and by the artifices of Madame Vernon)^ 
leonce, not in a fit of hotnesty, but of revenge, marries thp hdj 
Whdtiffie came to marry. * Soon after, Madame de Vernon dies — 
l^scovers the artifices by which she Jiad prevented the union of 
^^once and Delphine— and then, after this catastrophe, which 
ought to have terminated the, novel, come two long volumes of 
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complaint and despair. Delphioe becomes a nun — runs away 
from the nunnery with Leonce, who is taken by some French 
soldiers, upon the supposition that be has been serving in the 
French emigrant army .against bis country— is shot> and upon his 
dead body falls Ddphine as dead as he. 

Making every allowance for reading this iKiok m a translation, 
and in a very bad translation, we cannot but deem it' a heavy 
performance. The incidents are vulgar; the characters vulgar 
too, except those of Ddphine and Madame de Vernon. Madame 
de Stael has not the artifice to hide what is coming; In travelling 
through a flat country, or a flat book, we see our road before us 
for half the distance we are going. There are no agreeable si- 
num:icies, and no speculations whether we are to ascend next, or 
descend ; what new sight we arc to enjoy, or to which side we 
are to bend. Leonce is robbed and half murdered ; the apothe- 
cary of the place is certain he will not live ; we were absolutely 
certain that he would live, and could predict to an hour the time 
of his recovery. In the same manner we could have prophesied 
every event of the book a whole volume before its occurrence^ 

This novel is a perfect Alexandrian. The two last volumes are 
redundant, and drag their wounded length : It should certainly 
have teiminated v;here the interest ceases, at thedeath of Madame 
de Vernon ; but, instead of this, the scene-shifters come and pick 
up the dead bodies, wash the stage, sweep it, and^do every thing 
which the timely fall of the curtain should have excluded from the 
sight, and left to the imagination of the audience. We humbly 
apprehend, that young gentlemen do not in general make their 
tutors the confidants of their passion ; at le'ist we can find no rule 
of that kind laid down either by Miss Hamikon or Miss Edge- 
worth, in their treatises on education. The tutor of Leonce is 
Mr Barton, a grave old gentleman, in a peruke and snulF-coloiired 
clothes^ Instead of writing to this solemn personage about second 
causes, the ten categories, and the eternal fitness of things, the 
young lover raves to him, for whole pag6s, about the white neck 
and auburn hair of his Delphine ; and, shame to tell ! the liquorish 
old pedagogue seems to think these amorous cbuliitions the plea- 
santest sort of writing in usum Delphini that he ha^ yet met with. 

By altering one word, and making only one false quantity^ we 
shall change the rate of Horace Co * 

^ Nec febris intersit nisi dignus vindice nodus 
Inciderit.^ — — ■ 


Delphine 


* Perhaps a fault, of all others, which the English are least dis- 
posed to pardon. A young man who, ^ on a public occasion, makes 
a false quantity at the outset of life, can seldom or never get over it. 
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Delphine and Leonce have eight ver j bed typhus fevers between 
them, besides hamoptoe^ hemorrhage, deliquium animi, singultus, 
hysteria, and faminei ululatus, or screams innumerable. Now, 
that there should be a reasonable allowance of sickness in everj 
novel, we are willing to admit, and will cheerfully permit the 
heroine to be once given over, and at the point of death ; but we 
cannot consent, that the interest which ought to be excited by the 
feelings of tlie mind should be transferred to the sufferings of the 
body, and a crisis of perspiration be subjected for a crisis of pas- 
sion. Let us aec difficulties overcome, if our approbation is re- 
quired we cannot grant it to such cheep and sterile artifices as 
these. 

Tltc characters in this novel are all said to be drawn from real 
lifej and the persons for whom they are intended are loudly 
whispered at Paris. Most of them we have forgotten ; but Del- 
phine is said to be intended for the authoress, and Madame tie 
Vernon ^by a slight sexual metamorphosis) for Talleyrand, mini- 
ster of the French republic for foreign affairs. As this lady 
(once the friend of the authoress) may probably exercise a con- 
siderable influence oyer the destinies of this country, we shall 
, endeavour to make our readers a little better acquainted with 
her ; but we must first remind them, that she was once a bishop, 
abigher dignity in the church than wiS ever attained by any of 
her sex since the days of Pope Joan ; and that though she swin- 
dles Delphine cut of her estate with a considerable degree of ad- 
dress, her dexterity sometimes fails her, as in the memorable in- 
stance of the American commissioners. Madame de Stael gives 
the following description of this pastoral metropolitan female : , 

‘ Though she is at least forty, she still appears charming even amo'.tg 
the young and beautiful of her own' sex.. The paleness of her com- 
plexion, the slight relaxation of her features, indicate the iangour of 
iiidisiX)dtion, and not the decay of years ; the easy negligence of her 
dress accords with this impression. Every one concludes, that when 
her health i.s recovered, and she dresses with more care, she must be 
ccir.pleir-ly beauli'^ul ; this change, however, never happens, but it is 
alway expected ; and that is sufficient to make the imagination still 
add something more to the natural effect of her charms.’ Vol. l . p. 21. 

r 

Nothing can be more execrable than the manner in which this 
book is trans)pted. The booksellef has employed one of our coun- 
trymen for that purpose, who appears to have been very lately 
caught. The contrast between the passionate exclamations of 
Madame de Stael, and the barbarous vulgarities of poor Sawney, 
^produces a mighty ludicrous effect. . One of the heroes, a man 
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of high fastidious temper, exclaims in a letter to Dclphine, * I 
cannot endure tin’s Paris, I have met iv:tb ever so m^ny people 
whom my soul abhors/ And the accomplished and enraptured 
Leonce terminates one of his lelters thu^ : ^ Adieu I adfcu! my 
dearest Delpbine, I will give you a/::dl to-morrow/ We doubt 
if Grub-StreW ever imparted from Caledonia a more abominable 
translator* 

We admit the chancter of Madnme dc Vernon to be drawn 
with considersibl^ skill* Tnere r.re occasional traits of eloquence 
and pathos in tliis novel, and very many of ibose observations 
upon manners and character, which are totally out of the reach 
of kU who have not lived long in the world, and observeil it 
wedk 

The immorality of any book (in our estimation) is to be de- 
termined by the general impressions it leaves on those minds, 
whose principles, not yet ondjicdy aie capable of alF.irding a less 
powerful ds^’cnce to its iniluence. TIac most dangerous effect 
that any uctitivous character can produce, is wnsu two or three 
of its popular vices are varnished over with every thing that is 
captivstcing and gracious in the exterior, and ennobled by as^ 
sociaticii with splendid virtues : This ap' logy will be more sure 
of its effect, if the faults are not against nature, but against 
society. The aversion to laurder and cruelty^could not perhaps 
be so overcome ; b^it a re.'^ard to tlicjs ictity erf marriage vows, 
to the sacred and sensitive delicacy of the female character, and 
to numberless restrictions importaiit to the well-being of our 
^ipccies, may easily be relaxed by this subtle and voluptuous con- 
fusion of good and evil. It is in vain to say the fable evinces, 
in the last act, that vice is productive of misery, Wc m tj ckcj- 
rate a villain with graces and felicities for nine volume's, and h > 
him in the last page. This is not teaching virtue, but glhiing 
the gallows, and raising up splendid associations in favour of 
being hanged. In sucli an union of the amiable and the vicions 
(especially if the vices arc such, to the commission of which t!i.*rc 
is no Mjfant of natural disposition), the vice will not degrade the 
man, but the man will ennoble the vice. We shail’wrsh to be 
him whom wc admire, j/i jj&zVe of his vices, and, if the iuutI be 
well written, even in consequence of his vices. Tlierc eiiists, 
through the whole of this novel, a show of exqviisite sensibility 
to the evils which individuals suffer Ijy the Inflexible rules of 
virtue prescribed by society, and an eager disposition to apolo- 
gize for particular transgressions. Such doctrine is not confined to 
Madame dc Stael j an Arcadian cant is gaining fast upon Spartan 

gravity; 
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j^avity ; and tbe happiness diffksedy and the beautiful order esta- 
blished in society, by this unbeibd&g discipline, is wholly swal- 
lowed u]i in compassion for the unfortunate and interesting in- 
dividual. Either the exceptions or tbe rule' must be given up : 
Every highwayman who thrusts bis pistol- into a chaise window, 
has met with unforesetn misfortunes j and every loose matron who 
’ (lies into the arms of her GrevUkt was compelled to marry an 
old man whom she detested, by an avaricious and unfeeling fa- 
ther. The passions waht not accelerating, but retarding ma« 
chinetT. This fatal and foolish sophistry has power enough over 
every peart, not to need .'the aid of fine composition, and well- 
contrived' incident — auxiliaries which Madame de Stael intended 
to bring forward in the cause, though she has fortunately not suc- 
ceeded. 

M. de Serbellone is received as a guest into the house of M. 
d'Ervins, whose wife he debauches as a recompense for his hos- 
pitality. Is it possible to be disgusted with ingratitude and in- 
justice^ when united to such an assemblage of talents and vir- 
tues as this man of paper possesses? Was there ever a more- 
delightful fascinating adultress than Madam d’Ervins is intended 
to be ? or a ponsenu comuto less capable of exciting compassion 
than her husband ? The morality of all this is the old morality of 
Farquhar, Vanburgh, and Congreve, — that every witty roan may 
transgress the seventh commandment, which was never meant 
for the protection of husbands who labour under the incapacity 
of making repartees. In Matilda, religion is always as unami- 
able as dissimilation is graceful in Madame de Vernon, and im- 
prudence generous jn Delphine. This said Delphine, with her 
fine auburn bair, and her beautiful blpe or green eyes, (we forget 
which), cheats her cousin Matilda out of her lover, alienates the 
afiections of her husband, and keeps a sort of assignation house 
for Serbellone and his chere amie^ Justifying herself by the most 
touching complaints against the rigour of the worlds and usiug 
the customary phrases, unton of souls, married in tbe eye of beavtnp 
&c. Sac, &LC, and such like diction, the types of which Mr Lane of 
the Minyia Press very prudently keeps ready composed, in or- 
der to Vpilitate the printing of the Adventures of Captain 
C ' and Miss F and 6tber interesting stories, of which 
he^e saifi inimitable Mr Lane of the Minerva Press well 
tij|||ws these sentiments most make a pirt. Another . peril- 
^ras absurdity which this use/ul production tends to cherish^.: 
is the common notion, that contempt of., rule and order is a . 
proof of greatness of mind. Delphine is everywhere a great 
spirit, struggling with tbe shackles imposed upon her in q>m« 

mon 
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mon with the little world around her ; and it is inan,7ged so, 
that her contempt of restrictions shall always appear to flow from 
the extent, variety, and splendour of her talents. The vulgarity 
of this heroism ought in some degree to diminish its value* 
Mr Colquhoun, in his police of the metropolis, reckons up above 
40,000 heroines of this species, most of whom, we dare to Sc»v, 
have at one time or another reasoned like the sentimental Del* 
phine about the judg«ients of the world. 

To conclude — Our general opinion of this book is, that it is 
calculated to shed a mild lustre over adultery; by gentle and con- 
venient gradation, to destroy the modesty and the caution of 
women ; to facilitate the acquisition of easy vices, and incumber 
the difficulty of virtue. What a wretched qualification of this 
censure to add, that the badness of the principles is alone corrected 
by the badness of the style, and that this celebrated lady would 
have been very guilty, if she had not been very dull. 


Art. XVIII. Memoirs of the Reign of Geo?ge ///, By W. Belsham* 
Volumes V. &. VI. Svo. G, G. J. J. liobinson. London. 1801 * 

T he preceding volumes of this history had created in our 
minds so little expectation of merit in those which are now 
presented to the world, that we cannot with propriety say that 
we have been disappointed. There is a fraud in the very title* 
page of this work ; for if the reader expects to find in the 
* Memoirs of the Reign of George III.’ any thing like an 
history of that period, he will soon find himself dolefully mis- 
taken. By the ilHberality, party spirit, and intemperate ardour 
for the propagation of his political opinions, which Mr Bel- 
sham displays, he has forfeited the title of historian, for the 
more appropriate, though less respectable, name of zealot, 
or pamphleteer. The bitter and licentious spirit in which he 
had indulged .his pen throughout his former volumes, has 
now risen to a height more intolerable to the reader, and dis- 
graceful to the wiiter. It appears that Mr Belsham’s habits of 
writing, like all otheV evil habits, increase in virulence, in propor- 
tion as they proceed ; and unless the wholesome discipline of cri- 
ticism be administered, the press may, at some future day, groan 
under a still more highly accumulated mass of personal abuse and 
intolerant zeal. 

By stripping these volumes, however, of their title to the 
rank of history, tq which they have assuredly no< more claim, 
than a book made political registers aud party .pamphlets 
^ VOL u. NO. 3* M can 
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caa pretend to, we have greatly to ourselves the un- 

pleasant task of censure ; and by' Aiisis bringing their merits and. 
defects to the decisions of an inferior standard, we have sdlowed 
greater latitude to the. author’s eccentric excursions, and greater 
indnlgence to his violations of decency and propriety. It may 
be proper, however, to hint, 'that the former are always observafate 
when aJow factious citizen comes under, the cognizulce of the 
law ; and the latter, whenever a pHme minister, a toiy, or an 
alarmist, is honoured by a mention in his annals. 

' The most cursory and rapid review of tlie events which these 
volumes detail, would occupy a pamphlet of some magnitude. 
It would therefore be totally inconsistent with the plan of our 
work, to offer more than a general view of their design and 
execution. Unhappily indeed for all Europe, the memory of 
these events is yet fresh in the mind of every individual ; and the 
spirit in which they originated has not, even to this day, totally 
subsided. 

The Fifth Volume opens with the declaration of war between 
France and England. And the author at once displays his party 
spirit, and want -of political knowledge, in ascribing solely to the 
measures of the British court, a war, which had its true origin 
in prmciples and passions common to both countries, at that 
interesting juncture. Whether England or France first adopted 
measures decisive of their warlike intentions, is a point up- 
on which Europe differs, and Mr Belsbam dogmatizes. From 
his Ddphic decision of this question, the author proceeds to 
give a short account of the Parliamentary transactions of that 
period. Here our pamphleteer openly enlists himself in the 
party of Mr Fox ; and, after paying his homage to this great 
man, he proceeds to declare his irreconcileable enmity to the 
first minister. In a note, which we are induced to mention, 
merely that the author may observe we are not altogether inat-, 
tentive to bps efibrts at wit, he contrasts the characters of these 
two. statesmen, by the scbooUboy anecdote of Phocibn and De- 
mosthenes. Mr Bdsham afterwards presents his riteder with 
the Royal message to the House of Commons on the declaratiou 
of war ; and obligingly marks by Italic letters, those passages 
which we suppose have peculiarly attracted his aitenyion- 
He> next grati^ his ardent, zeal , against lories and alarmists, 
(for Ais is,ib troth, a principal object of bis work), by r^ 
prqnkg their great leader Edmund Bu.rke. * Mr Burke,'’ 
sai^rae, (speaking of the debate occasioned by the Royal roes- . 

B , * pronounced a vehement philippic, wording a melan- 
- contrast to -the speeches of, his better days.’ In this sen- 
iif many tff onr readers may, ftrbaptf agree with Mr 

sham. 
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.- sham, and reprobate the niu who once professed and acted up* 
on genuine Whig principles. But when (in p. a i.) the author 
denominates him * this eloquent madman* and afterwards (p. 
285.) * the itmotdaej we are at a loss to decide, whether the ma. 
liguitj or the foUjr of this indecent language is most deserving of 
condemnation. 

As a farther proof of his gross violation of rule and. decorum, 
we shall quote to the reader his last view of Mr Burke’s cha- 
racter. 

* Mr Burke, who had now no longer a seat in Parliament, published 
a most furious, sanguinary, and frantic pamphlet, entitled, * Thoughts 
on a Regpeide Peace in which he urged, in his characteristic man- 
ner, the prosecudon of the war ad intemecionem* Vol, v. p. 484>5. 

Yet does not all this come up to the bitterness, and sarcasm 
which he pours upon the devoted head of the unfortunate first 
minister. Mr Belsham’s weapon is never sharp, his aim dex* 
terous, nor his vigour formidable ; and we might amuse ourselves 
with the quiverings and. deviations of the * telum imbelle et sine 
ictttf* did we not perceive the malignity- which directs it. Our 
readers will judge of the temper and capacity which dictated the 
following passages. P. 57, he styles Mr Pitt * .that perfidious 
minister who had opposed, almost invariably, and with effect, 
every liberal measure which had, from time to time, been brought 
forward in Parliament for the extension of the general system of 
constitutional liberty.’ 

Speaking of the British Parliament of 1795, our author utters 
the .following insolent and low invective. 

>— * and what was inSnitely the worst of all, a Parliament, not pos- 
sesring a spark of the old English spirit, lost to every sense of national 
honour, sunk into a state of stupe&ction, obstinately and idioiically 
confiding in a minister whose visionary plans and projects had been 
every where defeated, and whose predictions had been uniformly 
falsified— a minister evidently destitute of the talents liecessary for 
carrying on any war but the WAR OF WOKU^— a bullying, boasting, 
Bobadil statesman !* Vol. v. p. 258. 

We hope it will not be deemed too severe to say of the fol<« 
lowing passage, that k is worthy of a place in the * Memoira- of 
fhe Reign of George 111 .* 

V* Surely, then,. it cannot be too harsh to characterise- the £nan(»al 
administrailon of Mr Pitt as exhibiting a system infamous^ iuipro- . 
videtit. If a national bankruptcy should be the ultimate, seems . 
t^ inevitable result of this system, let us thank^Gou; that the, 
xCmaius, at^d that no extravagance of kings or ministers can anUUulate 

M2 it*. 
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it. If our government could hav« lui^ such communion with the in« 
habitants of the sun or moon, or other agents visible invisi- 
ble, a& by parting with territory to tiave' obtained the means of sup- 
plying their immediate pur posesi, there would not have’ been by this 
time an acre uF ground left For an Englishman to have set bis foot uprni. 
But regret and indignation are alike useless and unavailing ; and 
u*e submit to the oppressions inflicted by such an administration as 
the present, as to a plague, a famine, or an earthquake, or any 
other vjsitaUon of Providence in the natuial or moral world.'— -Vol. v. 
p. 395-6. 

We have been amused likewise with the following passage. 

* Under the administration of Mr Pitt, bigotry and malignity ad- 

vanced with an accelerated progress, and every species of improve- 
ment, moral, intellectual, or political, seemed gradually to become 
the object, first of cold indifference to this insidious statesman, then 
of dislike, and at lensjth of fear, of hatred, and of /lorror.'— ‘ When 
such a man bore it cannot be a matter of wonder that the 

persecuted and oppressed should be ardently desirous to withdraw 
far beyond the sphere oF his baleful influence ; though this could not, 
in the nature of things, be effected without making great and mourn- 
ful sacrifices.' Vol. v. p. 194-5. 

From these divertisements, which we fancy the author has 
introduced into this medley calling itself, ^ Memoirs,' for the 
Christian purposes of entertaining his reader, and humbling him« 
self, we shall proceed to an examination of his more seiious ef- 
forts at composition. 

After detailing the principal articles of the petition for reform 
of Parliament, presented by the * Society of the Friends of the 
People,' this libellous oracle thus delivers itself : 

‘ Whoever reads this celebrated petition, and still retains ihesOpi- 
nion, that the Parliamentary representation of this kingdom needs 
no reform, may be regarded as in a slate of mind far beyond the 
reach of facts or of argument.' Vol. v. p. 56. 

We admire, too, the lofty and contepaptuous style in which 
Mr Belsham treats the exertions of Governtrienc at that period. 

* Notwithstanding the great predominance of the spirit of loyalty, 
and the numberless addresses of duty and allegiance transmitted from 
all parts of the united kingdom, and the perfect security of the. go- 
vernment, a mean and merciless spirit of revenge displayed itself in 
the pTOK<^on and punishment of very many petty offenders, ac- 

g df tfll vague and indefinable crime of sedition — amongst whom 
fcvcral printers and booksellers ^ so that it became extremelyfv^ 
srous to publish any tract or pamphlet reflecting in any manner 
the measures of government \ and the liberty of the press Was 
iy an4.lfittttally annihilated.' Vol. v. p. ^0. 
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The narration of the trials of Watt and Downie, Hardy, 
Thelwall, and Horne Tooke^* is conducted with some spirit; 
though the triumphant air of party, with which he leads them 
out of court after their acquittal, is ^tcer suited to the corypbaus^ 
of a mob, than to a writer of history. Our zealot, too, might 
have spared this intemperate exclamation, which concludes the 
whole account. 

* Had the men arraigned upon such an accusation, supported by such 
evidence, been capitally convicted, and the sentence been earned into 
execution, it would most unquestionably have been an horrible murder, 
perpetrated in the forms, and under the pretext of law.* VoJ. v, 
p. 21314. 

After notidng the embassy of Lord Macartney to China, our 
sectary takes the opportunity of introducing, what he denomi- 
nates ‘ a few particulars* resj^ecting the government and man- 
ners of the Chinese. From other sources, as vi^ell as from Sir 
George Stauntori*s account, he contrives to make iip a system 
more stupendously perfect, than any Utopian scheme with which 
the world has hitherto been favoured, and which at once mani- 
fests the weakness of his credulity, and the vulgarity of his 
fanaticism. We shall content ourselves with two interrogato- 
ries upon the subject : Firsts Whether it be possible, in the na- 
ture of human institutions, that, in the immense dominions of 
China, * knowledge and virtue can alone qualify for public em- 
ployments ?* And, secondly^ Whether the flmperor can, in every 
instance, * remit the customary taxes to those whom misfortune 
has rendered unable to discharge them ?’ 

P. 223 . In relating those political distractions of Poland which 
ended in its partition, Mr Bclsham again breaks out the zealous 
and infatuated partizan of democracy. The sagacious counsels 
and moderate spirit ol Kosciusco, are not only reprobated^ but 
treated with a considerable degree of contempt, by this coarse 
and arrogant politician. How unfortunate for Poland, that Mr 
Belsham the historiau, Mr Hardy the shoemaker, and Mr 
Holcroft the bookmaker, were not there at this critied juncture, 
^ to call a national convention, and establish a new constitution 
upon the broadest basis of democracy ! For, to a grand and 
glorious effort like this, (says Mr Belsham), the talents of 
Koscius'eo did not appear equal.* 

Upon the subject of 'the Irish Catholic emancipation, our au- 
thor, after quOt;ing and reprobating the speech of Dr Duige- 
nan in the Irish House, and dwelling with fond delight uplon 
the eloquent barahm^e of Mr A. 0*Coiuior, breaks forth a- 
. jmin ii& bis true character of a fourth-rate As 

v M 3 * the 
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the huh applogist and warm Advocate for reform, lie assumes 
the arguments both of moral rifbt:ii and political expediency. 
His view of the subject is strikit^y partial and superficial, and 
his hunianity more conspicuous than his sagacity. 

In hi3 ‘ deviations/ as be styles them, ‘ into the regions of 
speculation upon this momentous subject/ after soaring into re« 
gions, where the impediment of common sense prevents us from 
ioliowing him, he plumps down upon the following truism : 

* Wisdom and virtue arc surely not confined to Protestants.’ 

Of the two ncgociations with France, commenced in the year 
1796, hear the author of ‘ the Memoirs.’ 

^ The former bears the evident stamp and impression of a minister who 
has been characteristically described as possessing every talent for the 
conduct of great affairs consistent with cunning, and, as it might properly 
have been added, w*ith pdue and obstinacy. But the whole procedure is, 
notwithstanding, destitute of the real and essential marks of political sa« 
gacity and ability.’ Vol. v. p. 462* 

Of the latter, (Lord Malmsbury’s), he says, ^ On a review' of 
this strange iiegociation, there appears, on the part of the Eng» 
lish ministry, a very disgraceful want^f sagacity, or a still m^re 
disgraceful want of sincerity / and this alternative, he pro- 
nounces it impossible to evade. The attempt and failure of both 
these ncgociations, he ascribes either to the folly or the perfidy of 
^ the arch enemy Mr Pitt.^ 

The Sixth Volume is not composed in a spirit quite so out- 
rageous, or a style so completely indecorous as the former ; and, 
in justice to its real merits, let it be said, that it contains many 
valuable memorials, which migh; have atoned for slighter de- 
formities. The account of the negociation of Lord Malmsbury, 
though interspersed with frivolous and captious remarks, is full 
and interesting, llie details respecting the Irish affairs are nar- 
rated with spirit, and some temper : and we have occasionally 
found some other passages to admire. Not that this latter vo- 
lume is without its foul and virulent eruptions, for Mr Belsham 
is always Mr Belsham. The following paragraph (p. x 1 •) is 
coarse and insolent. 

* Mr Wilberforce, who for two sessions earnestly, and not without 
come effect upon the House, and still moie upon the public at large, op- 
posed the i^^ous a# frantic measures of the minister, bad been, for a 
consider^lfie titne past, evidently w'avcring in hisconductj and he embrac- 
ed the present opporlutixiy to demonstrate to the world, that be was now 
again, from a disfposition, as those who were friendly to hixn represented, 
weak not depraved, capricious not corrupt, as re^ and wiUitig as the' 
moat servile i^iittrument of Government, to defrxtdlkbe worst qf mem in, 
the comttussidn of the worst of deeds.’ 

Wc 
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We cannot refuse to but readers the temptation which the in- 
sertion of the following passage, into a most serious and momen- 
tous part bf history, affords for a smile. Speaking of the Duke 
of Grafton, our a*Uthor says in a note — 

* Nothing less, indeed, than the urgent call of public duty, as was per« 
fectly well known to his friends, could have induced this highly respecU 
ed Nobleman to have quitted those peaceful and happy shines, 

Where smiling Euston boasts her good FiUroy y 
Lord of pure alms, and gifts that wide extend,— 

The farmer^s patron, and the poor man's friend." 

Vide Xiit singularly beautiful and extraordinary production of natural taste 
and genius, recently published under the appropriate title of The Far- 
lUER^s Boy,’ p. 90. 

Mr Bloomfield must no doubt feel much indebted to his historic 
encomiast. But we have more serious objections to the Memoirs, 
than his amiable patronage of the Farmer’s Boy, and more ob- 
noxious passages to point out, than poetic quotations. Mr Bel- 
sham’s inveterate rancour again it Government, breaks out, on his 
mention of Mr Fox’s dismissal, into the following invective: 

^ By the counsels of others, whose names are still inscribed in the fa- 
tal roll, has the present reign been rendered an almost perpetual spec- 
tacle of blood and horror, of corruption, extortion, disgrace, and cala- 
mity.’ p. 335. 

We must pass, likewise, a very decided censure upon our au- 
thor’s invidious account of Mr Wakefield’s literary offences and 
punishment, and still more upon his quotations of violent and ab- 
surd passages from the pamphlet of that mistaken gentleman. 
The mention of Mr Wakefield’s imprisonment draws from our 
author the following climax of exclamation : 

* How pleasing mast be the reflections of the BI^op cf Landaff, on 
recollecting the complete victory which by the assistance of his new 
friends, the present ministers, he has been able to obtain over all his ene- 
mies— Wakefield, Williams, Jordan, Johnson, Cuthell, and Flower ! 
How convincing are the arguments of fine and imprisonment ! How sa- 
tisfactory the refutation of a verdict of conviction 1 Certainly the learn- 
ed Prelate may plume himself Ixencefortfa upon being an unanswerable 
writer.* p* 338. 

Before we conclude this review of the ^ Memoirs,’ we must 
^oinC out one as a capital defect— the paucity of references* 
Throughout the two volumes, speeches are quoted, and events 
detailed, with scarcely a single autliority ; and no references are 
made to books, whete information may be obtaiued'iipon the po- 

’ . liticat 
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Ihical ,^piC5 of the day. * Liberticidal;* p. 9.—^. Governmentalt^ 
p. Royalism* for M^matcby, p. 139—* Sufficance* for 

suffeting, p. i96.^are slight Jti^vattons upon the English lad* 
guage, whicli we cannot give up to the ravagcs4of this thirsty re^. 
former, any more than the English constitution. 

We should be sorry to offend Mr Btlsham by the severity of 
our remarks, though we will not sacrifice truth to any apprehen* 
6JOUS of his enmity ; and we cannot help reminding him, that that 
man has r-lmost forfeired his right to com]f)lain of invective, who 
has dealt it out sj> liberally against birth, talents, dignity, and every 
other object, to which good and wise men always pay the homage 
of manner^ without therefore sacrificing the freedom of investi- 
gation, or indepci donee of speech. Our object has been, to re- 
cal Mr Belsham to a more accurate knowledge of himself, and 
to disabuse him cf those exaggerated pretensions, to which every 
sentence of his book proclaims his want of right. An indulgence 
in gross and unmannerly abuse, implies no other victory, than 
that' which any man may quickly obtain over delicacy and shame. 
To be distinguished for violence, -at a period when nobody is mo- 
derate; to inflame the public bigotry, during the omnipotence of 
political passions ; to be more incandesceiitly wrong-headed than 
any body else ; and, above all, to remain mad when the rest of 
the world are returned to their senses,-— are sources of exultation 
which we should not have been much inclined to deny to Mr 
BeLham. The noble supr'imacy of discerning truth amidst warm, 
fresh, and numerous emotions, and of telling to maukiud, in his- 
tory^ their yet visible errors, is a rare gift of God. It must not 
be claimed by the monks of anarchy, and the boiling bigots of a 
sect. 

* 

Aht. XIX.* Charles et Marie, Par I’auteur ci’Ad^lc dc Se- 
naoge. Charles and Mary. By the author of AdMe de Se-^ 
nange. iSino. Paris. 1802. ^ 

I N the conduct of a novels one of two modes is usually follow* 
ed. The action is related, as completely past^ in an unbrok-':,. 
en narrative ; or the heroes and heroines, whose bands are never'i 
weary with letter>writing, describe it, as progressive, in all its 
changes of events, llie author of * Charles et Marie* haA ad«' 
opted a third dfTdle, or at least a modification of the second, by 

which ? 

^ — ; — 

Wy have been induced to pay some attention to this novel, from the„ 

mputadem of^ autl^aress^ Madame de Sotvza, wife to the JPortugui^' 

Amb^dor ji^ ^ -V'-l:' ''j.v;- 
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'which the effect considerably altered. The hero is indeed his 
own historian ; but the details he presents are those of a journal 
in which, in obedience to the Truest of a friend, he had record- 
ed ^ery evening, not merely the events, but the passions and sen- 
timents of the day. The plan, however, will be better under- 
stood, from the prefatory epistle : 

• Charles Lennox to his Friend. 

^ I have followed your advice, and at the close of every day have 
brought before me the different emotion'; by wnich 1 have been agitated. 
1 thought that my journal would be read by you^ and i said, My friend 
shall be to me a second conscience, to whom 1 will speak with the same 
sincerity as to my-elf. Yet, when thus examined, how great a number 
of my days have been void of interest ? They remind me of the asto- 
nishment of one of our philosophers, at the sight of those numerous epi- 
taphs, which comprehend the history of a whole life, in the dates of the 
moments when it was begun and finished. I have therefore suppressed 
in my journal all those hours which have been filled with nothing— the 
days which have floated along, without leavitig a remembrance. . 1 con- 
fide to you only that part of my life, which can excite either some con- 
solatory recollection, or those late but generous resolutions of the future 
which arise from regret of the past.’ 

This plan seems to bear to the usual epistolary mode the same 
relation which that mode bears to the unbroken narrative* In 
such a narrative, events are detailed, rather than feelings. The 
writer addresses us in his own person, and inferrms us of incidents, 
the whole series of w’hich he is supposed to know. We therefore 
do not willingly allow him to harrass us with all the doubts, 
fears, hopes, loves, resentments, which, though strongly felt by 
his heroes and heroines from the trifling ciicuroslanccs of one 
day, were removed by circumstances as trifling in that which suc- 
ceeded. There is a kind of unity of action, necessary to the 
^dignity of a narrative, which digressions so frequent w'ould de* 

. ilroy.^ The incidents, accordingly, must all be great in them- 
selves, or, if in themselves unimportant, be great at least in the per- 
manence of the emotions which they leave ; and to them mdst be 
^sacrificed all those thousand fleeting circumstances, and fleeting 
feeling's^ which best display tlie varied susceptibilities of human 
passion, and which interest us more, because, being less easily 
,^forcsecn, we are less prepared to expect them. A long narrative, 
though of fictitious adventures, is reducible in a great measure to 
the laws of historical composition, and is hence preferable, only • 
where the attention is chiefly to be fixed by greatness of events 
and where (he passions, though strong, are not rapidly Varied^ It 
h thus peculiarly suited to the wild romance $ the interest excited 
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^ tile tdlM of Mrs Radclifiblira^ li^ve beM Cl^paratWeliT: veij 
. sntrasfderable, if we had ottr ioformflticm of all the i^y- 

aterious horrors of her castles, i^jr ,ftptn the epistles of her.<p^r 
lies and Adelines to their faithful frieUds. 

The epistdary form converts, in son^ degree, the hlstoiy into 
a. drama ; but even an epistle has a certain historical dignitj, to 
which it must adhere, and cannot give us all those little changes of 
sentiment, which arise often from circumstances so slight, as al- 
most to escape' our own remark. The mind may converse with it- 
self on the most trifling events ; but we do not rekdilj suppose it 
to treasure up these trifling events, in the intervals of correspond- 
ence, and to pour out to friends at a dis^tance the expressions of 
fears and hopes, which at the moment of writing, have either 
been realized or disappointed. A series of letters requires, there- 
fore, a series of incidents, and is hence less, suited to those sim- 
ple tales, in which little more is intended to be exhibited, than 
the affections aad caprices of an irregular mind. For the exhi- 
bition of the rapid changes of such a character, no form seems bet- 
ter suited, than that which has been adopted by the author of this 
little tale. It allows the whole mind to be pourtrayed to us, iti 
ill the hourly shiftings of its love, and jealousy, and indignation, 
and returning love : and though perhaps it may at first strike us 
•s improbable, that any one should keep such a diary, it is an im- 
probability which we forget ; because it is not continually forced 
upon us, like the epistolary forms of letters that convey no infor- 
mation, but remind us only that the writer is at a distance, and is 
writing to his friend. 

The very circumstance, however, which constitutes the excel- 
lence of this mode of narrative, renders it peculiarly dangerous 
to a taste that is not under powerful restraint Where the effect 
is to arise chiefly from delineations of the heart, an author may 
be tempted to think that his knowledge of the heart is great, pre- 
cisely as be can, with any degree of apparent justness, dednce 
powerful emotions from slight events. We shall thus have all the 
foelings in their distorted, rather than their natural state, and be 
^old to look up<m the giclUiness of artificial refinement, as the ver^. 
Reakh and vigour of passion. It is not nature that will be exhi- 
bited to ns, but mere canvas and paint, in which the. design, thougb 
fmtastic, may l|p ingenious, and the colours beautiful ; but the fi- 
gures ate sylphs, or goblins, and nut our fellow-men. The writ- 
er of * Charles et Marie* has not been able to avoid this foult* * ; 
With the many beautiful delineations of htman character which ■ 
mfoe has giyen us, there are very many, in. which we discover the 
Header of romances, rather -than the reader uf the heart: and Uie'- 
Plero is therefore made, with aU the propriety of preced^^t, ; » 
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aigJi, Mth nearly the «me pathos, for a rose that had faded, ah, 
for his mutre^ a?hom1he':beli^es ^eogagedlto another. 

The nile is very aittif^e, Charles is a young man, of a disposi- 
' ttoh tender in the extreme/but impetuous in every passion ; ^eo. 
tionate, but jealous in his afiection } delighted, and disgpst^, and 
•ngry, and appeased, from motives which are scarcely felt, but in 
the effects they produce. At the age of twenty be returns from 
' Oxford to his Other's seat. A few^weeks afterwards, in a solita* 
ry walk by moonlight, he is struck with a simple ballad, sung by 
a voice unknown to him in a grotto of a neighbouring pleasure 
ground, and, with that suddenness of passion, which is very fre« 
quent in romance, is completely enamoured, before he knows of 
' whom. Luckily, however, the singer turns out to be very beau« 
tiful. She is the youngest daughter of Lord Seymo.ur, whose fa« 
'mily is divided, by great contrast of character, into different par* 
ties. The father and his favourite daughter Sara are rivals in the 
loves of their horses and hounds. Eudoxia, the second, is a little 
pedant, who talks of the Indus and Timur Beg, and gives lectures 
oa the origin of the Gypsies : She is the pupil, and favonrite, and 
heiress of her aunt Indiana, who is delicately nervous, and trem* 
hies at every motion of hand or foot, which the wretched necessU 
ties of life oblige her to make. Mary and her mother form a 
third party, who, alike of mild and unobtrusive character, and 
neglected by the rest, take shelter in their ti)Utual regard. ' The 
display of filial virtue, which is thus afforded, fixes still more 
strongly the affection of Charles. But, in the very height of 
his love, he receives from Eudoxia some malicious information, 
which leads him to believe, that Mary’s affection is engaged to 
Philip, the son of a proprietor of a small estate in the neighbour, 
hood, at this time absent in India ; and, as a confirmation of all he 
dreads, he perceives her coming from the house of Philip's mo- 
ther, with many circumstances of sitspicinus secrfecy. At length, 
however, after the usual agonies of despair and iiidignation, he is 
iwnvinced tha,t no love has been felt for his imagined rival ; and, 
Isady Seymour having promised to intercede with her husband, 
fot bis consent to the marriage of his daughter, he returns home, 
in too great rapture to know that he is riding on horseback. The 
horse is as impetuous as his rider. A fractured skull is the con- 
sequence. In his delirinm he speaks only of Mary ; and' she, in 
griUitode’for this exclusive remembrance, resolves to marry him, 
at a time when she is led to believe that he is to l>e for ever in- 
sane. I'he heroism of her resolution is rewarded, of course by ! 
a speedy cure and a marriage. 

'^^..Bttch is the fable of the piece ; the interest of which, it is evi- 
detk, must depend almost wholly on the tepresehtfitionS it af- 
^ ■ folds: 
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fords of character and senriti^t.^. -.The author has hence been 
kd 'Into error, hy wishing ’^to^ifnyke the characters peculiarly . 
striking, from estravagance' (sTbaitliraBt. Mary is not sweet ; she 

insipid. To all the absut^ jealousies of her lover 

she submits, with an obsequiousness of affection, that is almost 
servility, and, though unconscious of guilt, believes that she must 
have been guilty, as often as he thinks proper to give vent to his 
caprice in a look of displeasure. Instead of the generous impe« 
tuosity of an ardent mind, which the author wishes to represent 
in Charles, we have depicted to us the ungovernable passions of 
a selfish and suspicious tyrant, who loves only for his own sake, 
and delights -in torturing the object of his love, merely to feel 
more strongly the power be has over her ; who can * feign indi£> 
ference, to mark whether her countenance grow pale, and her 
' eyes be filled with tears ;* and who * cannot think of resigning tire 
power of shaking her whole soul, of destroying her joy by a sin- 
gle glance, and then recalling a smile, when her tears were about 
to flow.* A character of this kind is not one with which we can 
sympathize ; and as little can we sympathize w’ith any love which 
it excites. We are provoked that the lady does not share our 
' own indignation ; and we are almost content, that the marriage 
should take place, not as the reward of her gentleness, but as the 
punishment of her tame submission; For it is certainly impos- 
sible, if we take tha( interest in her fate which the author wishes, 
to rejoice at her union with one, who, ‘ if he find her calm, wilt 
suppose her indifferent ; who wijl think, if she appear gay, that 
she has not felt his absence, and, if sad, that she feels no joy at 
his return.* 

^We object, then, to the extreme contrast of character in the 
hero and heroine, who would both have been much more inte- 
resting, if each had borrowed a little of what is superabundant 
in the other : We object to much Jalse refinement and extrava- 
gance of sentiment ; but there are at the same time so many pas- 
sages of true and simplenature, that we are convinced, if the wri- 
ter bad not been ambitious of the praise of uncommon knowledge 
<^ll||ie workings of the heart, she would have exhibited to ns pas- 
tures, which we sbohld have felt and delighted to recognize, 
with unmtngled approbation. We are not, however, the 
sensible of titt beauties of the piece, when they occur i .and even 
itsf aults aretpteferable to , taine insipicitttes of a cpnimoa 
novel. ^ . 

As '# specimm, we select a part of the explanation,- whick , 
^Charles receives Di^m Maejy of ber supposed, attachment to Fhf» 
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* I waited for her hear thb ^dtto. It was hot love which conduct- 
ed me \ it was the eagerness of curio^, to know what excuse her per^ 
fidious coquetjy could allege.^ ISo free from love did 1 feel myself, 
that I took a secret pleasure, ih imagining every possible justification ; 
andf passing in review, with a bitter irony, the usual expedients to 
which women have recourse, their air of innocence, of respect, of timid 
silence : 1 exhausted every useless excuse, that 1 might be more certain 
of condemning her, when the excuse was delivered. Yes! 1 con* 
demned her ; and yet, if at the moment 1 had heard her confess^ herself 
guilty, a cry would have escaped me of painful surprise, 

^ She appeared : i still see her trembling steps, her pale countenance, 
that look so sad, and so sweet. The reproach was suspended on my 
Up ; could I add a tear to eyes which had wept so much ! “You have 
heard then, of Philip ?” she said. I was about to name her sister, 
when she added — “ No : Do not tell me, what It would be too difficult 
to forgive.” She turned away her head, and stopped, as we were en- 
tering the grotto. “ Let us remain here,” said she to me ; and lifdng 
her eyes with a look of confidence, “ Let there be nothing betweeit 
Heaven and me, for Heaven alone is just.” She sat down on the 
grass, and again turned away her head, to conceal her tears. My 
wrath, my love, myself, were all forgotten. I thought only of the an- 
guish she must have suffered, and 1 was wretched. 1 watched the first 
words she should utter, to be still more wretched ^ and yet I awaited 
them with impatience. At length she said, “ You have been very sc* 

^ vere, to condemn me without once bearing me *, to fly me without a 
single reproach. If 1 had done wrong, and wrong to you, for what 
greater misfortune could 1 have needed your consolation ?” She bad 
not yet uttered a single word of defence, and already I believed her in* 
nocent. Her look was so pure, her confidence In herself, in me, so 
tranquil } I said within myself, when 1 have known her better, I skall 
love her more. “ Mary, forgive me, and let us forget the past. The 
future is ours. Permit me to as>k Lord Seymour for your band, if you 
can forget——*.” 1 stopped involuntarily at the name of Philips She 
pronounced it herself, “ O yes, forget Philip,” she replied with a bitter 
smile, and her eyes rose towards heaven, as if complaining of my injus* 
lice. “ 1 am Ignorant of what may have been said to you, and 1 do 
not w’Ish to know it : It will be better for m both, that I should relate 
to you what 1 know of myself. Since yesterday, 1 have retraced with 
care every past impression. The most indifferent action, the slightest 
interest to which any casual remembrance may have given value, no- 
thing has escaped me. I said to mysell^ “ I will tell him all,” Per- 
haps I may discover some feeling which he may have misconceived^ 
some happy word which may remove his inquietude.* 

If we were to prolong this extract, as mucli as we wish to do, 
it would be diflicult to find occasion of censure ; and the many 
^|dlicate touches of nature which it presents, areiuot need 

’io he^oinud out. The great fault of this part of the kory, is the 
^ ^ interest 
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intn^e^ted for Philip, tiftn^rds deMro, 

widitbotimj mercy for the hi»''read(^. We he«r 

soditfig more of him, th«9i'''i|t^i|^|%/Wves England for India, 
without being compktdy' ^ift hope of Mary’s affect 

tion; and that, as the obj^ ^ hiii' 'voyage is only to secure the 
rich inheritance of an uncle,4te is to return in a few months. It 
would have been but decent numanity^ to have thrown him to » 
^ger, or du^died him in any other Indian method. At any 
rate, if his life was necessary for a few months, a storm is veiy 
easily raised ; apd no reason can be given, that he should not 
have been drowned conveniently on his return to £ur(^>e. As- 
circumstances are left, there is a most distressing rivalry ; and 
we own, that however differently the lady may have made her 
preference, to ns FhiUp is- the more interesting of the two. 

His departure gives occasion to some beautiful pictures of ma> 
temal love. Mary immediately hastens to the house of his mo- 
ther, with the intention of destroying, as soon as possible, the. 
hopes he might have formed. 

** I found her sick and feeble ; it was not a day to afflict her more. 
The days which followed added to her grief. If the wind was against 
him, she ached because Philip was stopp^ in his course If the wind 
was in hb nvour, it took Philip still farther away.” p. 136. 


** She never spoke to me of Plulip, in connexion with myself ; but 
sbe never would consent to inform him of my real senriments.— * Let 
time take its course,’ said she to me one day ; * let us hope at least ^ 
for every hour of hope is something gained from misfortune.’—* 3ut 
1 do not love Philip.’—* Is it posable not to love Philip !’ — ‘ At least 
I do not feel love.’—* Do you know what love is ?’— * No,’—* She 
put her finger on her lips, and sud to me, smiling, * Let us speak no 
more of Philip, let us take care to say nothing that might distress him } 
fee here, where he was bom, and where all his life has been pissed with 
meJ feel always as if he heard me.” p. 137. 

now opposite to such passages of simple nature is the follow- 
ing, wbiicfi will probably, at Patii^.be much more admired. It is, 
indeed, asjlfee as art can nwlu ft* ' 

: the grotto from which the'munds bad come, was a rosebosh , 
liUb'flosists. 1 had ^udted one, and scarcely knowing svbat 
1 smelled it with delight, at every passage of sweeter emotion 
! long^ On retumsDg to my room, I found that I had 8tiU„pBa- <^^ ' 
^ed thb rase. U.pleased uie no longer. I cast it on my table, and 
' down to. sleep. When I woke m tbemormng, it wasfeded. 
egan to reg^ it. * I west into my fether’s garden ^ there are there . ' 
nany tosritushes. 1 tras out of humour, though 1 knew not why, .at 

' • ' seeing'; 
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seeing so many; I remnked a distant 

‘ aolttarjr rose : it .svas pluck^^ it .hasdlj—il in. 

haled its odour-~^i sought 1^,fiM;9j^^^^|w<.Benntitas which that o£ 
the evening before had ^v«^n^^jpi@B^ded'nm> of them, mthout 
Mstoring them. It was full day .^1 vrttt mne« 4 t jvas nothug but « 
rose.** pi n* 

From the spedmens already given, the general fitaha and 
beauties of this little volume will be easily understood. We caa 
scarcely allow ourselves any farther liberty of extract.' But -there 
are some passages which we are unwilling to omit. ' 

,In going to the house, in which he is to see for the first time 
his fescinating singer, Charles forms, in bis fisar, a thousand 
pictures of her. 

** Ugly!— O no — ^not even commonly beautifuL Immediately I 
imaging her in all the splendour of youth and loveliness, but arrayed 
with the art of a coquette : and I, / who had never paid attention to 
the dress of any woman— all the extremes of fiishion were in a mo« 
snent present to my view.** p. 22. 

“ In the evening, all the pedants and smatterers in the neighbour- 
hood came to pay their court to Miss Eudoxia. Mary made tea. 
How strange is that principle of self-love, by which we wish fi>r others 
an applause which we should disdain for ourselves ! I was wretched, 
.at hearing not a word addressed to Mary, except when it was to give 
her the trouble of serving them. There was not one present whose 
auSirage could have increased my adnuration of her ; and yet I was 
hurt^ and out of humour, that the suffrage was not given.** p. 28 . 

Soon after his introduction to Mary, in a morning walk to the 
grotto, he discovers her approaching it, followed by two women 
with baskets of flowers. The scene which ensues is not unwor- 
thy of Sterne. 

In the passage which follows this, there is much poweriul ' 
expression in a very simple action ; though we own, that the 
circumstance which calls it forth does not seem to us to har- 
monize well with the retiring and bashful, simplicity of Mary*X 
character. 

In taking our leave of this little vdume^ it is needless to repeat 
our remarks on its fauHSf into many of which the writer hsx 
probably been led, by the mode of narrative adopted, and per- 
.haps too, - in some measure, by her country. . To repeat, that, 
with'these, many pictures, of very happy design, are interspersed, 
would be equally superfluous. . We feel that we have paid the 
volume a higher compliment, when we look back to the eiMtracts 
we hpe gfven, and compare the length of out criticism with the; 
tike ^ the, urigiual work. ' 

. ■ - AjtT. 
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An Investigation of the'Method voherthy Men judge, hy the Ear, 
of the Position of SonoYous Bodies, relative to their own Per» 
jons. By Mr John Gough. • 


'T’HIS paper aims at explaining a very carious set of phenomena 
* which hai^e seldom ^en discussed by philosophical writers. 
The investigation displays some ingenuity and original argument^ 
though we are afraid that the solution still remains hypothetical^ 
and loaded with all its former difficulties. The authot distributes 


his subject into three distinct considerations. First, He attempts 
to explain the mode by which men ascertain that sounds proceed 
from some point directly before or behind their heads, which he 
denominates * direct hearing o.My, The mode of determining 
that sounds proceed from one side or the other, which he deno> 
minates * oblique hearing And, ^dly. The mode of ascertaining 
that sounds proceed from above or below. With regard to the 
first; of these (‘ Mrect hearing*'), our author illustrates the com- 
mon notions upon that subject, by the following apposite plan. 
He supposes an imaginary right line drawn across the head, join- 
ing the two ears, and another line passing from the front to 
the back of the head, bisecting the former at right angles,. If, 
then, a circle be described upon the first line as a diameter, this 
circle may be said to represent the head. A sonorous body, 
then, situated any where in the straight line produced, bisecting 
this diameter at right angles, will be equally distant from both 
. the extremities of this diameter, viz. the ears. The vibrations .';r 
pulses of sound proceeding from it, will therefore fail with equal 
force upon both cars ; and hence, our author declares, the situa- 
tion of the sonorous body is determined by the person to be cither 
directly before or behind his head. This he. considers is the case 
of direct hearing. Again, upon the supposition, which is very 
universally- admitt^ that the undulations or vibrations occasion- 
ing the' sensation of sound, move in a straight and uniform direc- 
tion from the sonorous body, any solid interposing obstacle must 
shelter the^ parts situated immediately on the opposite side of it, 
from the dititet reception of these vibrations : so that if the so- 
norous bo^y be placed any where out of the right line just men- 
tioned i or, in other terms, if it be' placed, so, that a straight line 
drawn from it to the point of bisection in the line passing across 
the bead and joining both ears, shall form an angle which is not 
of the head must intercept vibrations, ond 


^yenc 
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prevent them from arriving directly, or with their fall force, on 
that ear- which is Aas sheltered. This is obviously demonstrated* 
by drawing from the given point in which the sounding body is 
placed, two lines which shall be tangrats to the circle before men> 
tioned: then will these lines exhibit the direction in which the 
vibrations proceed, and show, that while they fall immediately 
upon One ear, they are interrupted In their progress to the other 
by a projecting part of the circle or supposed head. 

Titus far we perfectljTagree with the ingenious author: indeed 
we conceive this to be little mure than a mathetnatical illustration 
of a very common notion, that experience teaches us to refer the 
situation of sonorous bodies to the right or the left of us, accord-* 
ing as the ear of one of these sides receives a stronger or more 
immediate impression than that of the other. The author in« 
forms us, that be himself is peculiarly sensible of the slightest 
obliquity (compared with the plane of the horizon) itt the ditec« 
tion from whence sounds proceed. This, however, is not a very 
common faculty — the result, perhaps, in the author’s case, of a 
peculiarly sensible organ, and frequent attention to the process of 
hearing. 

Our author next attemjpts to ^ investigate the perception which 
determines the place of a sounding body to be in front of the hearer^ 
or behind him.’ We shall quote his reasonings at length, in order 
that their full force may be comprehended by our readers. 

* The head is a sensitive solid, and it. perceives the impulses made 
on it by sounds much more exquisitely than men generally imagine. 
This sensibility is strongest in the auditory passages, and next to them, 
in the parts immediately adjacent to the ears} nevertheless, it diffuses 
itself more or less perfectly over the face, forehead, and temples, as 
well as all the external teguments of the skull. I he sensation in 
question being of but little use independent of its connexion with hear- 
ing, wc for the most part mistake its true situation, and refer it to the 
organs of this sense, unless some circumstance, resembling the suc- 
ceeding experiment, should happen to discover llie nature of it to us. 
If any one will take the pains to close the orifices of his ears with 
wet paper, and will hold two slender rods of wood to his forehead, 
or to one of bis temples, taking care to keep the ends which are iu 
contact with the skin separated by a small interval : and let another 
person at the same time touch the oppoute ends of the rods with two 
watches, one of which does not move : the beats of the active watch 
.mil immediately pass along tb^Xtick, and make a sensible impression 
dn the spot where its other extremity rests } which proves, that the 
bones of the head do not simply conduct sounds to the auditory nerves, 
buC that the external ttguments of this member also assist in discover- 
ing the directions of s^nds by their sensibility. The same apparatus 
Hazy be used to shew^ that all parts of the head are not equally alive 
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to tile impukes of sounds ; for a wbich is of a proper length to 
impress the beats of a watch vttf fitthtly on the ear and parts adjacent, 
will prove too long to produce the same effect on the forehead, <which 
is nevertheless much more exquinte in^s feelings than the back part of 
the head.’ p. 638 39. 

It is difficult to comprehend what power or faculty our author 
here means to ascribe to the bones and integuments of the skull. 
There are only two, relating to the present subject, of which we 
can form any distinct conception. Either they possess a sentient 
and auricular faculty, or they act merely as conductors of vibra- 
tions. Now, upon the former of these propositions only can the 
author’s reasoning rest. And that it is totally untenable, in other 
words, that the bones of the skull and its integuments do not pos- 
sess in the slightest degree an auricular faculty, is demonstrable 
from this fact, that in cases where the ears are effectually stopped, 
or in persons who are deprived of these organs, no sensation of 
sound can be produced, however loud that sound be, or however 
closely the sonorous body be applied to the integuments, provided 
only it do not touch : but, on the other hand, the instant that the 
sonorous or vibrating body comes into contact with the head, the 
perception of sound is immediate and distinct. Whence we infer, 
that the bones and integuments of the head act merely as conduc- 
tors of the sound or vibrations to the organs of hearing. It is 
true, that a sensation is produced in the head, at the point of con- 
tact ; but this is merely a matter of feeling, and perfectly dis- 
tinct from the other sense. That the situation of sonorous bo- 
dies, therefore, is determined by the hearer to be before or behind 
him, by means of the different qualities with which the front and 
back part of his head are endued, we consider not only as hypo 
thetical, but palpably untrue. But the extension of this hypo- 
thesis, by our author, to the mode by which we determine whe- 
ther sounds proceed from a point above or below us, we conceive 
to be even more fanciful than the former. This * difference,* 
j^^gpfore, * between the- front and back part of the head and 
agan, * the want of sensibility in the upper part of the bead, and 
the lower part of the face,’ we must reject as entirely unfounded 
in fe£c or probability. 

From this subject our author proceeds to investigate the na- 
ture of ventriliquism, a curious, and, as yet, unexplained subject.. 
And here again we are disposed to differ very materially from hu[^ 
Qpimons. , 

* He who is master cS this art,’ says be, * has nothing to do but 
to place his mouth obliquely to the company} and to dart his words, 

■ ‘ if 
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if I may use the expression, against an opposing object, where they 
will be reflected inimedialely, so as to strike the ears of the audience 
from an unexpected quarter, in consequence of which the reflector will 
appear to be the speaker.’ p, 64!9. 

Though this comprehends the scope of the author’s doctrine, we 
are of opinion that it affords a deficient ind inadequate explanation 
even of the case that he relates, in which the ventriloquist per- 
formed his operations in a confined room. The power of pro- 
jecting the voice against a plain wall, so that it shall be reflected 
to a given point, is difficult, and we may almost say impossible of 
attainment. But, granting that this power were attained, the re- 
flected tones of the voice must be a mere echo, whilst the sounds 
proceeding immediately from the mouth of the speaker, being, 
both louder in degree, and prior in point of time, must necessa- 
rily, as is the case in every echo, drown the first parts of the re- 
flected sounds, and make the remainder appear evidently different 
from the original. The author seems to have been led into this 
theory by the analogy of light, without perhaps duly considering 
that the particles of light move successively in direct lines ; 
whereas the undulations of sound must necessarily expand and 
enlarge, as they proceed on from the sounding body. But the 
feats of ventriloquism are often performed suh dio^ when no means 
for reflecting the voice can be piescnt, and where, of course, the 
author’s doctrine cannot in any respect apply. He has omitted to 
meutioii a cause which has a very powerful influence in effecting 
the deception, viz. the expectation excited in the spectator or 
hearer, by the artist having previously informed him from whence 
he proposes to make the sounds proceed. This circumstance of 
raising expectation almost to belief, aided by a peculiar happy 
talent for imitating singular or striking sounds, such, for example, 
as the cries of a child in the act of suffocation, is perhaps a more 
probable explanation of the phenomena of ventriloquism. 

As an appendix to this paper, the author has added a short 
disquisition on the theory of compound sounds, in which he en- 
deavours to maintain, that Dr SmUh’s hypothesis on this subject 
has not been in the least invalidated by .a late theory of Dr Young. 
Our author agrees with Dr Smith in opinion, that * a number of 
. aimple sounds may exist in concert, and strike the ear in a distinct 
manner, with suffering any interruption in their .motions from 
the interference of their pulse*^*’ He adduces many acute argu- 
ments, and mathematical demonstrations, to prove ^ that there are 
as many sets of pulses in zn aggregaite of sounds, as that aggre- 
gate contains elements, and that the coalescence of two ^tmds is 
impossible.’ Now, we conceive the prominent defect of our au- 
thpt’s hypothesis to be, his confusion of the abstract mechanical 
- Na natpr^^ 
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nature of sounds^ with their sensible effects upon the human ear* 
We agree perfectly with him, that in a band of music, every se« 
parate instrument, or cause of peculiar vibrations, must produce 
separate and peculiar pulses upon the air ; at the same time, how- 
ever, that the ear may not be able to detect the appropriate and 
distinct sounds of each. It is indeed a mathematical absurdity to 
talk of the absolute coalescence of two sets of pulses^ as they must 
necessarily proceed from different points, and the direction in 
which they flow must of consequence be in some degree varied. 
It is nevertheless an obvious and well ascertained fact, that in a 
concert of musical instruments, the ear only occasionally distin- 
guishes the separate causes or sources of vibratory sounds. This 
unison, indeed, which deceives the hearer, forms what is proper- 
ly terai^<l harmony.' There is one view of this subject which 
may perhaps illustrate the distinction that we wish to establish 
between the absolute and mathematical nature of sounds, or, to 
speak more philosophically, the causes of sounds, and their sen- 
sible properties on the ear. A correct and harmonious concert 
of musical instruments may produce sets of vibrations or pulses, 
which have a uniform tendency to coalesce, but which may never- 
theless proCleed on indefinitely, approaching nearer to each other, 
without ever constituting an uniform compound. In the same 
manner, a hearer may place himself so near a band of musical in- 
struments, as to be enabled to distinguish the separate sounds pro- 
ceeding from each ; but, in proportion as he recedes, their united 
sounds become more blended and harmonious until he comes first 
to lose some of the feebler sounds, and at last to have no effect 
at all produced upon his ear. 

But the author attempts to demonstrate, by a mathematical 
process, what no mathematical reasoning can prov^, viz. ^ that a 
number of distinct contemporary sounds cannot do otherwise than 
produce distinct sensations.^ If, by distinct sensations, he means 
sensations distinctly felt by the individual, the fact overturns all 
these deductions. • But if, by this eicpression, we are to under- 
stand distinct causes, or indefinitely small and separately imper- 
ceptible parts of that whole whidi constitutes one distinguishable 
sensation, then we shall be ready to admit, that this is at least a 
highly prob||>le, and very philosophical conjecture. Some men ' 
hear more acutely than others, and some animals perhaps more 
acutely than men. It is impossible, therefore, to bring matters 
of bo^ly sensation to the test of ftkatbemattcal argument, or the 
^rrectness of mathemti^ prectsioxt. 
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Art# XXL Poems ^mitten chujly in Retirement. — Effusions of 
Social and Relative Feelings tffc* — With a Prejatory Me» 
moir of the Life of the Author^ By John Tbdwall. 8vo# 
pp, 210 . Hereford# Second Edition. x8o2# 

L iterature opens so obvious and so pleasant a way to 
distinction, to those who are without the advantages of 
birth or fortune, that we need not wonder if more are drawn into 
it, than are qualified to reach the place of their destination. The 
task of ministering to the higher wants and more refined pleasures 
of the species, being both more dignified and more agreeable than 
that of supplying their vulgar necessities, multitudes are induced 
to undert^e it without any great preparation, and the substantial 
business of life is defrauded of much valuable labour^ while the 
elegant arts are injuled by a crowd of injudicious pretenders. 
Tlie gradations by which increasing luxury accomplishes these 
seductions are sufficiently distinguishable. Ploughboys and car- 
penters are first drawn into the shops of mercers and perfumers, 
and into the service of esquires, baronets, and peers : the runaway 
apprentice next goes upon the stage j hair-dressers and valets 
write amatory verses ; coffeehouse waiters publish political pam- 
phlets ; and shoemakers and tailors astonish the world with plans 
for reforming the constitution, and with effusions of relative and 
social feeling. 

These observations arc so extremely familiar to all who are in 
the practice of looking into new publications, that we should pro- 
ba:bly have spared our readers the trouble of perusing theiu in this 
place, if they had beeij suggested only by the quality of the poetry 
in this volume. But there is something that illustrates and justi- 
fies them in so remarkable a manner, in the * prefatory memoir* 
of the author, that we cannot help thinking that some instruytion 
and entertainment may be derived from a short account of it. 

John Thelwall was the son of a silk^mercer of London, and 
was severely whipped at school, for * a tardiness and apparent in- 
aptitude,’ as be expresses it, ^ which occasioned him to be consi- 
dered as of a slow and even feeble mind.’ then placed 

behind the counter, and was beaten by his elder brother, a per- 
son, we are informed, * of a very vehement and tyrannical tem- 
per.’ His ambitious spirit, however, disdained this double bond- 
age ; and he soon tried, like other discontented heroes in similar 
situations, to deliver himself from it, by going upon the stage* 
His application to Mr Colman, however, he informs us, * was 
answered only by a moral expostulation against the design s’ md 
his own consciousness of want of voice and figure compelled him 
to give up this idea altogether* He next made an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to become a painter ; and the grand catastrophe of his early 
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life is then announced to the reader in the following tnagnani* 
zdous sentences, which afford % tolerable specimen of this inteiv 
esting biography : 

* But though disappointed alike in his views, upon the arts and 
upon the stage, his situation at home was not to be endured j and, ra- 

, thcr than live in that terrible stale of domestic discord, ivhich tore his 
ovcr-irrrtablc nerves, and embittered every moment of his life, /le yield- 
ed to the proposal of being apprenticed to an eminent master tailor at the 
west end of the town*. 

* This was one of those projects of narrow and miscalculating poli- 
cy, by which the dictates of Nature arc so frequently violated, and the 
prospects and happiness of youth are so inhumanly blighted*^ 

‘ Young Thelwall had now changed his residence, and his nominal 
profession j but his pursuits were still the same. The shopboard, like 
the shop-counter, was a scat not of business, l|it of study. Plays (par- 
ticularly tragedies) were perpetually in his hands and in his mouth. 
From thence lie soared to epic poetry j devoured with insatiable avidity 
Pope’s translaliou of Homer, and committed several hundred verses 
to memory , nieditaling the herculean labour of geLlir)g the whole 
Iliad by heart. His opportunities of study were, however, so inade- 
quate to his wishes, that he even carried a wax taper in his pocket, that 
he might read as he v»’ent along the streets by night,’ P. ix. 

Ill health put a temporary stop to those sedentary and peripate- 
tic occupations; But^ upon his return to them after bis recovery^ 

^ gloom and dejection seized upon his spirits but his resolution as- 
sumed a decisive tone. He burst again from Ixis sordid fetters^ and 
determined to endure all the consequences which bis disastrous circum- 
stances seemed to threaten, rather than submit to a situation so irre- 
concilable to his tastes, his habits, and his wdshes.’ P. xv. 

He next took to the aludy of the law, though this was a pro- 
, fcbsion, he acknowledges, * from which his feelings and his prin- 
ciples alike revolted,’ and was articled to an attorney, with whom 
he passed a very idle period of three years and a half, till at length 
• his distaste for the drudgery of the office was heightened by his 
abhorrence of. the principles and practices of the profession ; and 
he quitted the office in the same abrupt way that he had before 
quitted the shopboard.’ 

Such a genius, it was apparent, could only rise into dbtinction 
in a season of general ferment and disorder ; and the time was not 
yet come, when mere forwardness and audacity could recommend 
an individual the notice of the public. He continued, there^* 
fore, for some years to write obscurely in magazmes and newspa« 

pers, 
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pcrs, and produced some novels apd poetry, that have since, he 
confesses, * fallen into merited oblivion.’ The hour of his greats 
ness, however^ it seems was now at hand ; he read a paper in a 
society of medical students, that contained so undisguised a de- 
fence of materialism, * that it was voted out of the society ; in 
consequence of w'hicli the author also withdrew himself.’ He 
then became an cratofat Conchmakers-Hall ; and had the honour 
of beiiig appointed one of the poll-clerks to Mr Horne Tooke, 
upon his first canvass for Westminster. Elated with this mark of 
distinction, he now threatened to desert the debating societies, 
unless they would agree to confine their inquiries to political sub- 
jects exclusively ; and when they were shut out of every place of 
assembly in the city of London, and no person could be found who 
would venture to carry on a public debate with him, he began a 
course of ^ political lectures,’ with a view ‘ to revive discussion 
in a form that might depend entirely on his individual exertions.’ 
In the mean time, he had become a member of the London Cor- 
responding Society, and of that of the Friends of the People ; 
and was brought to trial for high treason, accordingly, as a mem- 
ber of their secret committees, in 1794. 

Affer his acquittal, he persisted in his endeavours * to revive 
discussion,’ and resumed his lectures in various parts of the coun- 
try, in defiance of the insults and the danger to which they per- 
petually exposed him. His magnanimity, however, w^as at length 
overcome, by the discouragements which he everywhere experien- 
ced and he resolved, in imitation of Scipio and other ill requited, 
patriots, to solace himself, for bis country’s ingratitude, in the quiet 
occupation of a rural life. With this view, although utterly un- 
acquainted with agricultural affairs, betook a small farm ni Wales, 
where he was peisecuted, he affirms, by all his neighbours, and 
very nearly ruined by the bad crops, ‘ modern rent, and modern 
taxes,’ with which it was his misfortune to be burdened. He 
persisted for three years in ‘ this ill-starred experiment and left 
his retreat at length, completely disgusted with the business of a 
farmer, and the rustic virtues of the Cambrian peasantry. The 
memoir terminates with an apology for conjecturing favourably 
of his poetical success from the uniformity of his political mis- 
carriages. 

^ Since he has proved so bad a politician, as to plunge himself and 
his family in ruin, for the disseminationn of a principle which he*< 
thought conducive to the happiness of mankind, it ought to be re- 
garded as an argument a priori in favour of bis poetical talent : that 
species of imprudence (a sort of failing so rare and so fatal in politics) 
having always been considered*as a distinguislilng characteristic of those 
whom Apollo and the muse inspire.’ p. xlviii. 
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Our author probably is not' the first who has spoiled a good 
tradesman, by an unlucky ambition of literary or political glory ^ 
but he is the only one «« recollea who has left a minute and 
authentic record of the steps, of his transformation, and of the 
motives and sentiments by which he was successively actuated. 
In every page of this extraordinary Memoir, we discover traces 
of that impatience of honest industry, that presumptuous vanity^ 
and precarious principle, that have thrown so many adventurers 
upon the world, and drawn so many females from their plain 
work and their embroidery, to'ddight the public by their beauty 
in the streets, and their novels in the circulating library. They 
have all ‘ ardent temperaments,’ like Mr Thelwall, * irritable 
feelings, enthusiastic virtues, and a noble contempt for mechani- 
cal drudgery, dull regularity, and slow-paced eruditbn.’ Their 
performances need no description. 

We have little to say of the poetry of this volume. It has 
come to a second edition, we perceive ; and the author some- 
where informs us, that upwards of two thousand copies have 
been disposed of : but it still appears to us, that very little need 
be said upon the subject. It consists of a dramatic romance, 
called the * Fairy of the Lake,* full of freezing spirits, and songs 
about ale ; a collection of effusions ; and a fragment of a project- 
ed epic upon the establishment of the kingdom of Northumber- 
land. Of the dramatic piece, we give the following scene as a 
specimen, because it is shorter than any of the others, without 
|iaving less meaning. 

‘ SCENE III. Enter Fairiet. 

* 1. Fa. Sisters ! Sisters ! 2. Fa. Whist ye ! Whist ! 

1. Fa. Tell me — tell me what ye list. 

3. Fa, Things of moment hover nigh. 

1, Fa. Who can read them ? 2. Fa. I. 3. Fa. And I. 

Cho. Things of moment hover nigh. 

1. Fa. Sisters ! Sisters 2. Fn. list ye | Lbt ! 

3. Fa. Tell me, ibiries, what ye wist ? 

1. Fa. Tell me what ye read on high ? 

2. Fa. Facfing stars. 3. Fa And morning nigh. 

1. Fa. Who can see it ? 2. Fa. 1. 3. Fa. And I.' 

<£'^..To the Grotto— haste away. 

4. Fa. YoJ^ have seen it ? 1. Fa. Aye. 2. Fa. Aye. 3. Fa. Aye. 

Cho. To the Grotto whisp away. 

Frisk it! 2.Ftf.Whiskit! 

3. Fa. Trip it ! 1. Fa. Whip it ! 

4. Fa, To the Grottc— flit away. 

Cho, What we’ve witness’d there display, [Exeaa/.* p, 44, 
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King Arthur, in the succeeding^ceiie, after being surprised by 
a violent fit of anger, recollects himself so far as to make the 
following very natural invocation. 

* Come then, thou sullen Calm 
Of conscious desperation, thro’ my soul 
Breathe thy narcotic influence~stetp each nerve 
In opiate dews, and o^er each maddening sense, 

BcwilderM, from their chilling urns pour forth 
Tby inanescent torpors, lill no more 
KeHection wakes, and dull Oblivion drop 
The vail by Fancy lifted.* p, 49. 

From the * Effusions,* we do not know how to make any se- 
lection. In the Epic Fragments, we were particularly struck 
with the easy dignity of the langunge, though the narrative is 
not very perspicuous. The following ‘^imile shows what incal- 
culable improvements our modern poetry may expect from the 
philosophical skill of its votaries. 

‘ As, from group to group, expands 
The elcclric fire, when to the chrystal jar, 

Or >phere excited, the hermetic hand 
Applies the tried conductor, and relieves 
The imprIson*d element, whose subtile flames 
Dart through the ’anguid nerves, the fibres braCe, 

And with increas*d pulsation urge the heart.’ p, 197, 

Homer’s catalogue of ships, and Milton’s of devils, take away 
the merit of originality from the following sublime passage j but 
the author, it will readily be admitted, has borrowed nothing bur 
the general idea. 

“ First bled Gw^endcllau, fierce Caradoc next, 

Madoc and Modred, strong Dc^rwyddon, Ludd, 

IVlerion and iVIathrc Viil j Uhiwallou next, 

Kcnow«'’d for brutal iagt j and Howell’s son, 

Pioud Cunvan j swift ' rdiffrui then we slew», ' 

O’ei ta’en in flight ^ and, making fruitless stand, 

Cadwallader, and Rhun, and Ruthfcdel ; 

And stern Cadoffin, tall Usgaihrog, Mawr, 

Enion and Cadiffor— Arglooddi, all 
Fam’d in theii clans,’* p, 193. 194. 

After selling two thousand copies of his book^ and lecturing 
upon politics to crowded and intelligent audiences, we are afraid 
there is no great probability of Mr Thelwall subnnitting to cut 
out casiiDercy or stitch in buckram ; though we are persuaded 
tbnt he wns infinitely more useful and respectable in his old 
,1 A , . , occupation 
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occupation, than in those to ^uch he has lately betaken himself. 
Middling as his poetry is, however, we shall be happy to find 
that it affdrds him a subsistence ; because it is a great deal better 
than his ' politics. There are some passages in the Lamentation 
for his Daughter’s Death, that are written with tenderness and 
effect ; and, if he will renounce all pretensions to epic and dra^ 
matic fame, and publish his next volume of Effusions without any 
Prefatory Memoir, we shall be glad to hear that he has sold four 
thousand of them, instead of twd. 


Art. XXI L Thoughts on the Residence of the Clergy* 

By John Siurges, LL. D, 

T his pamphlet is the production of a gentleman, who has ac- 
quired a right to teach the duties of the clerical character 
by fulfilling them ; and who has exercised that right, in the pre- 
sent instance, with honour to himself, and benefit to the public. 
From the particular character of understanding evinced in this 
work, we should conceive Dr Sturges to possess a very powerful 
claim to be heard on all questions referable to the decision of 
practicable good sense. He has availed himself of his experience, 
to observe; and of his observation, to judge well: He neither 
loves his profession too little, nor too much ; is alive to its inte- 
rests, without being insensible to these of the community at large; 
and treats of those points where his previous habits might render 
a little intemperance venial, as well as probable, with the most 
perfect good humour, and moderation. 

As exceptions to the general, and indisputable principle of 
residence, Dr Sturges urges the smallness of some livings; the 
probability* that their incumbents be engaged in the task of edu* 
cation, or in ecclesiastical duty, in situations where their talents 
maybe more appropriately and importantly employed. Dr Sturges 
is dsp of opinion, that the power of enforcing residence, under 
certain limits, should be invested in the bisliops ; and that the acts 
prohibiting the clergy to hold or cultivate land, should be in a 
great measure repealed. 

We sincerely hope, that the two cases suggested by Dr Sturges, 
of the clergymen who may keep a school, or be engaged in the 
duty pf some parish not his own, will be attended to in the 
construction of the approaching Bill, and admitted as pleas for 
nonresidence. It certainly is better that a clergyman should do 
the: duty of his own benefice, rather than of any other. But the 
iiijury done to the community, is not commensurate wii^b the , 
vexation imposed upon the individu^. Such i^ either. 

^too ^ 
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too harsh, not to become obsolete^ or, by harassing the clergy, 
with a very severe restriction, to gain a very disproportionate 
good to the community, would bring the profession into disre- 
pute, and have a tendency to introduce a class of meti into the 
Church, of less liberal manners, education and connexion; points, 
of the utmost importance, in our present state of religion and 
wealth. Nothing has enabled men to do wrong with impunity, 
so much as the extreme severity of the penalties with which 
the law- has threatened them. The only method to insure suc- 
cess to the bill for enforcing ecclesiastical residence, is to consult 
the convenience of the clergy in its construction, as far as is 
possibly consistent with the object desired, and even to sacrifice 
something that ou^ht to be done, in order that much may be done. 
Upon this principle, the clergyman should not be confined to his 
parsonage-house, but to the precincts of his parish. Some ad- 
vantage would certainly attend the residence of the clergy in 
their official mansions ; but, as we have before observed, the 
good one party w'ould obtain, bears no sort of proportion to the 
evil the other would suffer. 

Upon the propriety of investing the Bench of Bishops with a 
powder of enforcing residence, we confess ourselves to entertain 
very serious doubts. A bishop has frequently a very temporary 
interest in his diocese : he has favours to ask ; and he must 
grant them. Leave of absence will be granted to powerful in- 
tercession ; and refused, upon stronger pleas, to men without 
friends. Bishops are frequently men advanced in years, or im- 
mersed in study. A single person who compels many others to 
do their duty, has much odium to bear, and much activity io 
exert. A bishop is subject to caprice, and enmity, and passion, 
in common with other individuals ; there is some danger also 
that his power over the clergy may be converted to a political 
purpose. From innumerable causes, wffiich might be reasoned 
upon to great length, wre are apprehensive the object of the Le- 
gislature will be entirely frustrated in a few years, if it be com- 
mitted to episcopal superintendence and care ; though, upon the 
first view of the subject, no other scheme can appear so natural 
and so wise. ^ 

Dr Sturges observes, that after all the conceivable justifications 
of nonresidence are enumerated in the Act, many others must 
from time to time occur, and indicate the propriety of vesting 
somewhere a discretionary power. If this be true of the penal- 
ties by which the clergy are governed, it is equally true of all 
other penal acts ; and the law should extend to every offence 
the contingency of discretionary remission. The objection to this 
system is^ that it trusts too much' to the sagacity and the probity of 
^ ■ the 
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tliejadge, and exposes a cono^ to the' partial, lax, and corrupt 
administration of its laws. It is certainly inconvenient, in many 
cases, to have no other guide to resort to but the unaccomnoodaN 
ing mandates of an act of Parliament : yet, of the two inconve* 
niences, it is the least. It is some palliation of the evils of dis- 
cretionary power, that it should be exercised (as by the Court 
of Chancery) in the face of day, and that the moderator of law 
should himself be moderated by the force of precedent, and o- 
pinion. A bishop will exercise his discretionary power in the 
dark ; he is at full liberty to depart to-morrow from the prece- 
dent he has established to day ; and to apply the same decisions 
to different, or different decisions to the same circumstances, as 
his humour or his interest may dictate. Such power may be 
exercised well under one judge of extraordinary integrity ; but 
it is not very probable be will find a proper successor. To sup- 
pose a series of men so much superior to temptation, and to con- 
struct a system of church government upon such a supposition, is 
to build upon sand, with materials not more durable than the 
foundation. 

Sir William Scott has made It very clear, by his excellent 
speech, that it is not possible, in the present state of the reve- 
nues of the English Church, to apply a radical cure to the evil 
ef non-residence. It is there stated, that out of 1 1,700 livings, 
there are 6, coo under Sol. per annum ; many of those, 2ol. 
and some as low as 2I. or 3I. per annum. In such a state of en- 
dowment, all idea of rigid residence is out of the question. Emo- 
luments, which a footman would spurn, can hardly recom- 
pense a scholar and a gentleman. A mere palliation ib all that 
can be applied ; and these are the ingredients of which we wish 
such a palliation should be composed— 

1. Let the clergyman have full liberty of farming, and be 
put in this respect exactly upon a footing with laymen. 

2. Power to reside in any other bouse in the parish, as well 
as the parsonage-house, and to be absent five months in the year. 

3. Schoolmasters, and ministers hona Jide discharging minis- 
terial functions in another parish exempt from residence. 

4. Penalties in pro|>ortion to the value of livings, and number 
of times the offence has been committed. 

5. ;'. Cdmmon informers to sue as at present j though 

it might oe right to make the name of one parishioner a necessa- 
ry addition ; and a proof of non-residence might be made to ope- 
rate s 4 a nonsuit in an action for tithes. 

' 6 . No action ibr' non-residence to lie where the bwefice,wiia 
less than 80I. per annum ; and the powers of bjsbops to femj^ia 
pt^Mdyas they we. ' ■ ■ 

' ‘ , '^V ' , : 
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Tliese indulgences would leave the clergy without excuse^ 
would reduce the informations to a salutary number, and diraU 
nish the odium consequent upon them, by directing their effects 
against men, who regard church preferment merely as a source 
of revenue; not as an obligation to the discharge of important 
duties. 

We venture to prognosticate, that a bill of greater severity 
either will not pass the House of Commons, or will fail of its 
object. Considering the times and. circumstances, we are con- 
vinced we have stated the greatest quantum of attainable good ; 
which of course will not be attained, by the customary error^ 
of attending to what is desirable to be done, rather than to what 
it is practicable to do. 


Art. XXIII. Essays on Miscellaneous Subjects* By Sir John Sin* 
clair, Baronet. 8vo. pp. 467. London. X802. 

T his volume is a collection of various papers, most of whicla 
have been printed before in various forms. They consist of 
speeches in the House of Commons, addresses to the Board of 
Agriculture, to the Edinburgh Wool Society, to the Clergy of 
Scotland, &c. It would be idle in us to give any particular ao 
count of compositions, of ivliioli both the merit and the contents 
are sufficiently known to all who are likely to take any interest 
in them. The rest of the essays, which now appear for the first 
time, possess that general character with which the readers of 
Sir John Sinclair’s works are well acquainted. And although 
these might have been withheld without much injury to the au«* 
thor’s reputation, they afford various proofs of the zeal with 
which he labours to merit the public approbation, as well as of 
his readiness to save his country the trouble of bestowing the ap- 
plauses he has deserved. These appear to be his ruling pas« 
sions, of which, if the former be highly honourable, the other 
will easily be forgiven ; ‘ and they are both so well expressed on 
the first page of this volume, that cannot deprive our read« 
ers of the following advertisement. 

* 1 should hardly have ventured to have troubled the world with 
this publication, had 1 not flattered myself with the idea, that any 
jperson who will take the trouble of perusing the following Essays, 
will, on the whole, be inclined to say, ** This is the work of an au- 
thor who seems to have directed his attention to subjects c^nected ^ 
with public utility and national improvement, and whose favourite object 
was, not to have lived in vain*^ 

In the frst essay, which is given as a sketch of the plan which 
the author intended to pursue iu his analysis of the Statistical 

Reports^ 
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Reports, we are informed that all thoughts of that publication 
, are for the present given up ; and that * it is impossible for him 
to foresee whether it will ever be in his power, even to begin, 
far less to complete such a work.* We are greatly disappointed 
by this intelligence : without such a digest of the Statistical ac> 
counts as was promised, that immense store of valuable informa- 
tion will remain almost inaccessible; and the labours of Sir John’s 
respectable coadjutors will prove, in a great measure, unprofit- 
able to the public, unless the redundancies of topographical in- 
formation be reduced into a general description, and the varieties 
of detail embodied in a distinct arrangement. If he should final- 
ly relinquish the task, we hope some other person may be tempt- 
ed to undertake it, who will probably not adopt, without con- 
siderable change, that outline of contents which is sketched in the 
present volume. Even with respect to such articles as are properly 
included among the objects of Statistical description, our author’s 
plan might be adapted more nearly to the order of those general 
inquiries, to which all local researches are subservient. But the 
chief objection to his design is unnecessary extension, and a want 
of distinct unity. It includes a description of antiquities, annals 
of eminent men, an account of the laws and political constitu- 
tion of Scotland ; all of which belong to departments of literature 
quite distinct from that which professes to describe the resources 
and political economy of particular states. There was to be pre- 
fixed likewise, in an introduction, a review of the history of Soot- 
land. It is not improbable that he may have been misled, in this 
respect, by the example of Boulainvilliers, whose sketch of the 
constitutional antiquities of France, most awkwardly prefixed to 
his abstract of the Provincial Surveys, still delights many readers. 
Were Sir John Sinclair to imitate that model with any degree of 
success, we should be apt to overlook any incongruity that might 
subsist between his historical sketch and the work to which it 
served as an introduction. • If he feels himself bold enough to 
attempt such a competition, he ought to leave the compilation 
of Statistical abstracts to labourers of an inferior class. 

We h^ almost forgotten to mention, that the outline, on 
Which we have naade these strictures, is subjoined to general ob- 
servalioin on the nature and advantages of Statistical inquiries., 
under whiois he enumerates, methodically, the 6out:ces of human 
happiness, and attempts to explain the means of extending the ' 
advantages of political society. 

These observations are extremely trite and puerile, and are ' 
,tbe worst specimen we have lately seen< of a sort of composition 
very fashionable among Scotish writers, in which the history!;, 
of political institutions is deduced metaphysically, from a sup- ^ 

pos^ ; 
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posed sera of extreme barbarism, through the successive stages of 
improvement. The masterly sketches which abound in the writ- 
ings of Smith and Millar, communicated this taste ^to the uni- 
versities, and lias, in some degree, vitiated the style of all our 
inferior writers. Such deductions unquestionably hold a most 
important rank among the investigations of moral science ; but, 
in the execution, they require most profound skill and delicate 
management. Whether these powers are displayed in the f<d- 
lowing picture, our readers will determine. 

‘ The pleasures of shelter may properly be classed under the head of 
animal gratifications, as there are many animals, from the lordly lion to 
the walking rabbit, who shelter themselves in holes, and dens, and in 
caverns, from the inclemency of the seasons, and from the dangers to 
which they themselves and their tender offspring are exposed, from the 
attacks of their enemies, more especially when in sickness or at rest. 
Similar apprehensions, it is probable, first gave man a conviction of the 
necessity there was for shelter ; and as such dens and caverns as were 
formed by nature would soon be occupied, the idea would thence occur, 
of erecting the means of shelter and repose in the trees of the forest ^ 
then huts made of wood, of earth, or of stone, would be constructed j 
and by progressive improvement, thence would arise the comfortable 
cottage, the elegant and hospitable rural mansion, and the luxurious pa* 
lace wath all its ornaments and splendour. Habitations would then not 
only afford shelter from the inclemency of the w^eather, and safety during 
sickness and repose, but a variety of other conveniencies and advanta* 
ges would arise from that source of accoramod alien, more. especially the 
means of usiug tlje important article of fuel or heat } through the medi* 
urn of which, food is prepared to moie advantage ; clothing is impro- 
ved in its utility, and in the comfort of using it and houses themselves, 
by warmth, and the exclusion of damp, rendered fitter for the habita- 
tion of men.’ p. 9 , 10 . 

After til is profound deduction of * the pleasures of shelter/ 
we have an inquiry, equally learned and original, into the plea- 
sures of friendship and matrimony ; and an ingenious account of 
the gratifications to be derived from political institutions and reli^ 
gious practices. The best method for promoting all those kinds 
of happiness, we are finally informed, is to collect statistical in- 
formation ; and the essay concludes with this prophetical apothem 
csts of all who devote themselves to such meritorious researches. 

* By such inquiries, when properly conducted, and wisely acted up- 
on; every individual in a great political community may be enabled to 
enjoy as much real happiness in this world, as the*imperfect condition 
of human nature will admit \ and may indulge the plea^ng hope's, of 
partaking in those superior blessings, which lievelation teaches u% a 
truly virtuous character will inherit beyond the grave.^ p* 22. 

The 
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The next essaj, which is entitled, * Observations on the means 
*c{ jcnabling a cottager to keep a cow,’ was originally addressed to 
the Board of Agriculture, and circulated in a separate form among 
the patrobs and pupils of that institution. It is now submitted, 
for Ae first time, to the exoteric students of the science, and real, 
ly does not appear to contain any of its higher mysteries. There 
can be no other * means of enabling a cottager to keep a cow,* 
we should humbly conceive, than to allow him such a quantity of 
land adjoining to his cottage, as may be found necessary for her 
subsistence ; and if the cottager pays the ordinary rent for this 
land, there is every reason to believe that he will make as econo» 
xnical an use of it as any Member of the Board of Agriculture 
could have done. This is the learned author’s opinion also ; and 
it is the sum and substance of an essay consisting of nine titled 
sections, and an oratorical peroration. 

The third essay, * On the conversion of pasture land into til* 
lage,* consists altogether of facts reported to the author by his 
correspondents, which lead him, though they may not lead all his 
readers, to the following conclusions : 

* On the whole, though it may not be advisable to recommend the 
ploughing up of very rich old pastures, or water meadows, or land apt 
to be overflowed, yet, with these exceptions, there is every reason to 
believe that other sorts of grass lands may be rendered much more pro« 
ductive, by being occasionally converted into tillage ; and for that pur» 
pose, it is desirable, that the conversion of such lands should be pro* 
moted as much as possible ; by removing the obstacles to such conver- 
- uon— by enforcing the necessity oi ci.mmuting tithes, without which, 
no consiiderable tract of old pasture can be broken up— by pointing out 
to landio’^ds the conditions under which they may agree to such a plan, 
not only without detriment to the real vi*!ue of their property, but also 
yielding a most important addition to (h>-u income— and, above all, by 
cxphdning to Parliament, and to the pni iic, that the measure above re- 
commended, is one which may efiectually tend to prevent hiture scar- 
cities; and to render this country independent of foreign nations, in the 
important article of provision * p. 60. 

' * Hints regarding cattle’ i$ the title of the fourth essay. It 
contains neithe? system nor conjecture, that approaches to origi> 
nality ; and states no facts or maxims that are not either se]f-evi« 
dent, or fiuniliar to the most superficial observer of rural economics. 

After this, follows a long paper on the improvement of British 
wool, bei^g the substance of an address to the Edinburgh Wool 
Society in 1791', -which was published at that time, and is now 
reprinted with a few alteradons. 

The sixth' esiray is a third' editirn of* An address to the Board 
•f Agricttltttre, on the improvement of waste Inds,* which, was 

' . printed . 
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printed by their order in 1705, and annexed to a Report to the 
House of Commons in 1796. Though these publications are 
within the reach of every one who takes an interest in the sub* 
ject, the philanthropy of the author has determined him to give 
his work this additional chance of notoriety. 

* The substance of a speech in the House of Commons, on 
the subject of private inclosure bills,’ forms the seventh' article in 
this collection. As a specimen of Sir John Sincliur’s eloquence, 
we extract the following passage from the conclusion of this ora* 
tion. It describes the feelings of a peasant, * looking with hungry 
anxiety at an improveable waste ; and represents him as . 

— ‘ enraged to see the skulking rabbit starved, where the industry of. 
man, once unshackled, would soon enable the stately bullock to fat* 
ten itself in luxuriant pastures ; enraged to see goss and^ ling, and 
furze and heath, and all the miserable trash that might be enumer- 
ated on such an occasion ; to see them growing, where dte knotted 
oak, the pride of the British forest, would expand its lusty branches, 
enliven the bleak scene, and, in future ages, would become tlie 
boast and bulwark of the country.* P. 20-1-5. 

As our degenerate peasants no longer feed on acofns, the 
* knotted oak,’ we should imaginCi^ would not relieve their hun- 
gry anxiety tnuch more edectually than the goss and the ling 
which are sup'posed to have excited their indignation. 

In the eighth essay, which is entitled, ‘ Hints for the improve- 
ment of an extensive property, more especially applicable to an 
estate in the North of Scotland,’ Sir John Sinclair has favoured 
the public with an account of what he has done, and proposes to 
do, for the improvement of his own property in the county of 
Caithness. We shall not trouble our readers with any part of 
the eulogium which Sir John pronounces on this happy region ; 
which he represents as admirably calculated for every species oi 
improvement— though he confesses that trees will not grow in 
it ; and that there is still nothing more than a probability ^ that a 
valuable mine of coal may be found.’ As every Highland im* 
proven, however, is now suspected of being accessory to the de- 
population of his country, (which we are far from regarding as 
a very grievous offence), it may afford some consolation to those 
who shudder at such consequences, to lea^ how this matter is 
adjusted by our author. 

*’ The great difficulty in carrying on the improvement of the pro- 
perty I am converting into a sheep farm, arose from the circumstance 
of its being occupied by eighty smsll farmers, who did not pay in ail 
above 2501. per annum. Nothing coyld be more absurd than to suffer 
fiuchanextensiveand valuable district to be employed almost in nothing 

VOL^ IJ. NO. 3. O ' but 
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but in breeding an inconsiderable number of cattle, and feeding some 
red deer, who wandered about the upper parts of tlic estate. Huma- 
nity, however, required, that above five hundred individuals, who in- 
habited the estate, should not be driven from their ancient possessions, 
without having some other means of subsistence pointed out to them : 
Hence it w^as necessary to proceed with caution in extending the farm, 
fmd to form some liberal plan to provide for the people, llie following 
measure was at last adopted for tliat purpose,— that of giving two 
Scotch acres of arable land, or at least fit to be made arable, with a 
house and garden, to each of those little farmers, under the name of 
“ Cottage Farms^** the proprietor becoming bound to employ tliem for 
JOO, 200, or 300 days in the year, as the cottager chose, paying the 
labourer so much grain, and so much money, in proportion to tlie, 
number of days agreed upon ; and thus the cottager, in a manner, 
received rent from the landlord, instead of paying any/ p, 227-8. 

The ninth essay is a republication of ^ An account of the ori- 
gin and progress of the Board of Agriculture,’ which was pub- 
lished in 1796, and does not require any farthef notice in this 
place* 

The tenth essay contains a proposal for establishing a gprat 
experimental farm^ to be suppdned by subscription. Sir John 
bestows a whole section in answering the objections which had 
been stated to this institution ; but there is one, of which he 
takes no notice, that would probably render the whole scheme 
abortive witliin two years after its establishment: the subscribers 
would quarrel about the management, and the theorists would 
dispute and contradict each other about the actual result of the 
experiments. Experimental farms are best where they now are, 
in the hands of individuals 5 nothing short of the monarchical 
power of a proprietor can preserve any thing like uniformity or 
steadiness under a new system of operations. 

' The next essay is really a curiosity. It is ^ A Letter to a pro- 
prietor, on the means of promoting the comfort of the people in 
his neighbourhood and contains such an enumeration of truisms 
as has rarely been laid before tlie public in a serious composition. 
His directions for making the cottages of the lower orders com- 
fortable, for instance, are as follows: < l. They should be dry 
and healthy ; Xliey should be warm, cheerful, and comfortable ; 
3 . Convenient) 4* U| a proper width,* &c.&c. On the subject 
of fuel, .in:||ke manner, we are gravely informed, ^ that it is of 
use, X. For ctDking victuals ; 2 . For warmth ; 3. To remove 
damp,’ &c. ^ All proprietors,’ it is then said, * should make 

statMual surveys of their estates and ta:ke care to see the people 
of their district amusing themselves ^ with music and dancing,’ 
in of the administrationjt of ancient Qrecce I 

' " Xha' 
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The last essay, * On Longevity,* is the most amusing of the 
whole collection, though it contains as few traces of original 
geniusj or judicious selection, as any of those that go before it. 
Among the ^ circumstances tending to promote longevity,* we do 
not know by what rule of logic the learned author has enumerat-* 
ed ‘ the renewal of youth, by the reproduction^ of new teeth, 
new hair,* &c. This may be an indication of longevity, but 
can scarcely be accounted a circumstance tending to promote it. 
Mountainous countries, even though exposed to moisture, seem 
to be by far the most favourable to long life ; and habitual ex« 
posure to the open air, appears of much greater importance than 
the most rigid temperance and regularity. Annexed to this essay 
is a curious list of ninety-six in-pensioners in Greenwich Hospi- 
tal, above, eighty years of age, (the whole number being 2410,) 
with a short note of their present state and past conduct. Al- 
most all of these veterans have used tobacco constantly for a great 
number of years, and most of them acknowledged the habit of 
drinking freely. It is a singular proof of the admirable manage- 
ment of this institution, that while such is the proportion of aged 
to the whole among the in-pensioners, there should be no more 
tlian twenty-three among 2500 oa/jf-pensioners who are upwards 
of eighty years of age. 

Upon the whole, there is not much to praise in this volume, 
but the motives from which it appears to have been coni;A/Sed. 
Sir John Sinclair would certainly be an useful man, if he knew 
how to set about it j though there will probably be always a con- 
siderable difference between his own estimate of his importance, 
and that which is adopted by the public. 


Art. XXIV. anaAEKTa mbizona. Pars altera. Poetiai complec- 
tens. Cum Notis philologicis, quas partim c^oDegit, partim scripsit 
Andreas Dalzel, S. II. S. Edin. 1802-3. 

A n exclusive attachment to experimental philosophy, and a 
laudable desire of extending knowledge, more immediately 
subservient to the purposes of common life, have induced a veiy 
great majority of those who bestow any cultivation on their minds, 
either wholly to neglect, or, what is truly illiberal, to depreciate 
the valuable labours of the philological critic. It must 6e ac- 
knowledged, that the accurate grammarian has not always united 
a delicate taste and a fine imagination, to skill in analysing the 
language of ancient authors. Destitute of elegance, his disquisi- 
^QXks have been sullied with barbarous invective, and the angry 
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polemic has irreverentlj rushed into the vales of Helicon, scat- 
tering dismay through the peaceful haunts of Parnassus. But 
classical learning is sufficiently viodicated from the charges loo 
comu)only imputed to it. We may contrast the candour of 
Markland with the severity of Bentley, and the elegance of 
Heync with the dryness of Burmann. 

The performance now before us is calculated to remove ijn* 
pressions unfavourable to the study of verbal criticism, by the 
amiable spirit which pervades the annotations of the learned Pro- 
fessor, and by that happy union of philological erudition and cul- 
tivated taste for general literature, which distinguishes this ele- 
mentary work from all others of a similar nature. The second 
volume of the Collectanea Majora, presented to the public in an- 
other edition more correct than the former one, and enriched 
with additional notes, deserves all the attention from instructors 
which has been given to the prose collection. The poetical Ex- 
cerpta are divided into five parts. The first consists of selections 
from the heroic poets, from Homer, Hesiod, and Apollonius Kho- 
dius. Those from Homer are exceedingly judicious, containing the 
whole first book of the Odyssey — ^the discovery of Ulysses to Alci- 
nous, in consequence of the strains of Demodocus — his departure 
from Calypso; the whole of the ninth book, which includes the 
most entertaining part of the heroes adventures — his descent to the 
shades, and the first meeting of Penelope and Ulysses after his re- 
turn to Ithaca. The reader has certainly here an ample view of 
Homer’s genius, as exhibited in the Odyssey. We are not, how- 
ever, satisfied with the Professor’s reason for omitting to present 
some spedmen from the Iliad. Though this poem is in the pos- 
session of most students of the Greek tongue, we should have 
been highly gratified by a commentary on the more splendid parts 
of it from so discerning a critic. Prom Hesiod we have every 
thing which a man of taste can wish to peruse ; the description of 
the Ages in the Opera and Dies, and the Battle of the Titans in 
'the Thcogonia. We think the selections from Apollonius too 
copious. He is a poet by no means of the first class. Some few 
beauties from Quintus Calaber^ or Tryphiodorus, might have sup- 
plied the place of part of them. The Second Part consists of the 
Oedipus Tyrannus of Sophocles, and the Medea of Euripides. It 
seems a defect to have given no specimen from .£scbylus, and no 
example of Greek comedy. An ^ expurgata editio’ of some 
parts of Aristophanes would have contributed to the improvement 
and entertainment of the pupil. T*he Third Part contains the 
principal beauties of Theocrihis, and some pleasing compositions^ 
of Moschus aad Bion» In the Fourth division, we have the £x- 
cerpta Lyrica^ iirhicb are 4ivided into Odcs^ Scholia, and Paeans. 
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These selections are irpm various authors^ and form an agreeable 
diversity. The same observation will apply to the miscellanies 
composing the Fifth part, and divided into Hymns, and 

Epigrams. Upon the whole, though we have taken the liberty 
of suggesting some little improvement^ a more amusing and in> 
structive selection could scarcely be presented to the public. 

The preface to this useful volume claims attention, as it con> 
tains some information respecting a consummate master intbecri* 
deal art. The Professor apologizes for not following the Medea 
of Euripides, as edited by Porson. This new edition of the Col- 
lectanea was printed before that eminent scholar had published the 
Tragedy. Dr Raine, master of the Charter.House School, had 
however communicated to the Professor the other plays by Porson, 
before the publication of this second edition. His encomium on 
the critical abilities of that editor, is remarkable for its pure and 
elegant Latinity, and for the spirit and animation of the style. 

In .the prooem to the Notes, the Professor acknowledges his 
obligation to two of his friends in the most liberal manner, happy 
to avail himself of the learning and abilities of others, and not af- 
fecting an ostentatious display of his own acquisitions. Our 
readers will peruse the whole paragraph with pleasure, as a speci- 
men of that candour and politeness, which ought ever to accom-* 
pany an offering to the Muses. We assent also to the just praise 
bestowed on Dr Young in this walk of literature. Had he never- 
attempted to transgress into parts beyond his reach, we should 
have, on former occasions, been spared much trouble. 

The notes upon Homer are preceded by an elegant dissertation 
on his life and writings. In this preliminary treatise, we have 
occasional glimpses of that acdurate and profound erudition, which, 
to have displayed more fully, would have been foreign to the ob< 
ject of a book intended for novices in the sttidy of antiquity. 
The reader is every where referred to authorities for more com- 
plete information. The following comprehensive view of Homer’s 
merits, as ia poet, is drawm with much judgment, and expressed 
in clear and pleasing language. 

* Sed ne longiiis in campam hunc immensum progrediar (ubi qui* 
cunque Homerum justis laudibus proseqm aggressus fuerit finis ei cir- 
cunu^icienti nusquam apparere videtur) milii tantdm observare lieoyt , 
quicquid animum humanum heroicorum facinorum admiratione bk 
aublime rapiat, quicquid hetitiam, luctum, tnisericordiam, coterosque 
affectus, quorum exercitatione aut is vfdde delectatur aut promovetur, 
excitet, id omne inesse canninibus Homeri. Neque e&ctus hi plnTii 
adtnirandi ex incondite rerum gestarum, descriptionum aut narratio- 
Aunt' congerie oriuntur : lyed i& Qiade at Odysseft extdhaptw duo pul- 
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cherrima opera, quorum partes tuixi bene sunt dispositas, omnesque 
turn apti inter se connexie ut excmpla aclhuc absolutissima preebeunt 
nobilissimi iliius fatuB humoni ingenii, epici acmiruni vel heroici 
poematis*’ 

B to Inquire into the merits of such discussions, would far 
excecJ ( Mr limits. The dissertation is followed by a catalogue 
of the priiKfpal editions of the poet. The plan of annexing an 
aiCJLi.it of the best editions of each author, Is pursued throughout 
the volume, and cannot be too much commended. The peculiar 
excellence of the Professor’s valuable performance, consists in the 
substimtion of philological notes for Latin versions, whicli are 
often erroneous, and, even when executed in the most perfect 
manner, convey little or no knowledge of the idiom of the Greek 
language. In the preface to the former edition, he begins with 
mentioning the propriety of rejecting translations for the assist- 
ance of pupils. 

* Fuit jamdiu mihl pcrsuasissinium, nihil ad a>tatem jiivenilem vera 
linguae Graecae cognitione imbutuKlam plus collaturum, quum ut prac- 
ceptores, perpetuis interpretationibus Latinis repudiatis, annotatio- 
nuin philologicarum usum adoptarent.’ 

The notes which accompany each selection are chiefly extract- 
ed from the most eminent critics, who have illustrated the sense 
of ancient authors by grammatical accuarcy and deep erudition. 
The reader becomes acquainted writh the critical acumen of vari- 
ous scholars, and is thus enabled to estimate their comparative me- 
rits, and incited to make himself moi'C familiar wdth tlieir wTitings. 
In this collection of verbal criticisms, the foundation is laid for 
the most conspicuous attainments iujGreek literature ; tl>c sources 
of more extensive information are pointed out to the pupil j and 
his improvement is every where consulted by the most ample in- 
struction in matters involved in difficulty and obscurity. Nor is 
this the only merit to which the volume may lay claim. Provi- 
sion has been made for the cultivation of a refined taste, as well 
as for a minute acquaintance wnth the peculiariiics of the Greek 
language. The pleasures of imrigination are not wholly sacrificed 
to verbal minutise, which, however important as the basis of a 
literary education, are but a means fo a great end. 

In his notes on Theocritus, the Professor directs his pupils to 
seek informatlpn on the subject of pastoral poetry. 

‘ Caetenim do pocs! Bucolica multi set ipecre. Est hoc quidem argu- 
metitnm inter critieos satis iutunu (jui in co versari cupit ; practer has 
ingeniosas Wartoni el Heynii dissertationes adire potest.— -Raping de 
Carui. Pastor jl.— Dissert, sur PEclogue, par Fraguier — Memoirers de 
pAcad. des inscript, tom. IL p..iU2.~Pope’B Discourse on Pasiorul. 
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Poetry.— ^The Rambler, No. 36. et 37* auctore Sam. Johnson^Pos« 
tea autem hicce vir celeberrimis si inquissimum ostcndit in hoc ge* 
HUS poesios in libro suo jucundissimo.— The Lives of the English 
Poets, ad fin. — ^Vitse Joan Gay, — et alibi passim.’ 

It Is superfluous to remark, how greatly notes, containing so 
much literary information, must conduce to the' improvement of 
the juvenile reader. We cannot close our observations, without 
expressing great obligations to the Professor for the outline^ 
which he has presented, of the lambic. Trochaic and Anapaestic 
metres ; a subject perplexed with so many considerable diffi- 
culties, but which are in some degree lessened by the ingeni- 
ous scheme communicated to him by a friend. Upon this pas- 
sage we beg leave to observe, that whether the canons of me- 
trical criticism be perfectly established by Person or not, that 
it is a very doubtful point. The exquisite learning and inge- 
nuity of the preface to the Hecuba, are undeniable. But per- 
haps the rejection of the anapsest from the third seat of the iam- 
bic verse, is only a probable doctrine. 

* Jamloca,’ (says the author) quae huic doctrinae adversantur, tarn 
pauca sunt, tarn facllia emendatu pleraque, ut si unus et alter forte 
supersint, quibus nos mederi nequeamus, non idcirco sana judicanda 
flint. (Prsef. ad Hecub.) 

But why have recourse to conjectural emendation to establish 
an hypothesis, when the very passages in question may be in- 
stances of negligent composition ? The Comic poets, it is grant- 
ed, are more licentious. May not the Tragic poets have some- 
times indulged themselves in similar liberties ? On these grounds, 
we think our Professor has too hastily admitted as certain, a canon 
which ought to have been stated as dubious. 

Upon the whole, we are happy in having the opportuniQr of 
recommending a work, which promises to diffuse the knowledge 
and love of Greek learning, which initiates the student in the ar- 
cana of the Muses, and tends in the most effectual manner to 
preserve a respect for those venerable monuments, to the existence 
of which we owe almost every thing noble and beautiful in the- 
productions of modern genius. 
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Art. XXV. nAOTTAPXOT tot XAlPHNEnS TA HOIKA. PuI- 
tordhi ChsEronemis Moralia, id est. Opera, exceptis Vitis, reliqua. 
Grteca emendavit, uotationem emcndationuin, et Latinum Xylan* 
dri interpretationcm caatigatam subjunxit, animadversiones expli- 
candis rebus ac verbis, item indices copiosos, adjecit, Daniel 
Wyttenbach, Hist. £loq. Litt. Gr. et lAt. in illustri Atlicn. Am* 
stelod. Professor. XL Tom.* Oxonii, £ Typographia Clareodo* 
niaoo 1795*1802. 

T hose works of Plutarch, which are improperly styled his 
Morals, are very miscellaneous in their subjects, and various 
in their degrees of merit. They all,- however, bear evident marks 
of an industrious mind, and a desire to be useful. Some of them 
are entitled to much higher praise : They discover an accurate 
and extensive knowledge of mankind, and the ability as well as 
the desire to communicate that knowledge, or to apply it to the 
interests of virtue. If we consider the miscellaneous works of 
Plutarch, in connexion with his Lives, tbe merits of w’hich are 
more generally known, and more easily appreciated, vre shall not 
hesitate to consider him as one of the most useful and entertain* 
ing of the Greek writers. It is surprising, therefore, that his 
works should have been so seldom edited during the last two cen- 
turies, and that in most of the editions, there should have been 
displayed little of the skill and the industry of Criticism. This 
W'as particularly unfavourable to his miscellaneous works, in which 
the corruptions of the text are so frequent and so great, as to lessen 
^the pleasure and instruction they would otherwise afford. The 
• edition of Henri Etienne, tlie most portable and convenient which 
has yet appeared, aBojunds with vacant spaces, which that editor 
was unable to fill up, and with corruptions so glaring and fatale 
as to defy the utmost licence df conjectural emendation. None 
of the editions which have appeared since that of Etienne, dis- 
played a text much more full or correct. Few manuscripts seem 
to have been consulted, and little ingenuity exercised. 

It was therefore with considerable satisfaction that the classical 
world beheld the publication of Plutarch’s Treatise, de Serd Nu~ 
tnims vindifta. about thirty years ago, by Professor Wyttenbach* 
Their sa^^Ction was much, increased, when they beheld the 
y ' manner 


^ * There are propraly speaking oidy five volumes ; but they are di* 
.yided into so many parts, as to be bound in eleven. 

TIterc are three editions; one in 4to. and ta o in di^rent rized Svo* 
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inanner in which he edited that tract, and received his promise of 
an entire edition of Plutarch, executed in the same manner, and 
with the same exertion of industry and talent. Part of this great 
and dilHcnlt work is now completed. The eleven volumes al- 
ready published, comprehend the text of the Morals, a La> 
tin version, and various readings. The Professor means to 
publish separately the Notes and Indices, and afterwards to pro- 
ceed to the Lives. We have thought it advisable to notice the 
part already published, without waiting even for the notes ; be- 
cause such a corrected edition of the text as this appears to be, 
cannot be known or appreciated too soon ; and because, from 
the great length of time which has been consumed on these 
volumes, the publication of the notes appears precarious or 
distant. This work is dedicated, very briefly, to the University 
of Oxford, at whose press it was printed. The first volume 
commences with a very long preface, consisting of 145 pages, 
divided into chapters, and subdivided into sections. This preface 
to all will appear too long, and frequently too minute and tedious, 
and to some entirely without intei'est. But it will be read 
with avidity and advantage by the classical scholar, to whom 
every tiling which proves the authenticity and genuineness of 
his favourite writings, or which exalts their character, or removes 
their obscurities, is important. It will not be without its use or 
interest to the philosopher, who wishes to trace the productions 
of human industry and skill through all the stages of their 
progressive improvement, and to enter into the motives and 
the views, the hopes and the fears, which have operated* 
during that time. For these reasons, and in order to relieve 
the dryness of verbal criticism, ^we shall pay particular attention 
to the contents of the preface, and make extracts from it, 
where it is remarkably interesting. Delighted and astonished 
with the exuberant eloquence of Plato, the learned Professor 
still felt that he had gained little real and useful knowledge, and 
turned his attention to the unadorned but more solid writings of 
Plutarch. The difficulty which at first retarded his progress, and 
aliAost repelled him, afterwards became the point of attraction, and 
the source of pleasure. 

* Qui (Plutarchus) tne, fiitebor cnim, primo'sua quadam difficid* 
tate rejiciebat ; postea eo magis alliciebat, quo magis ad qjus fomili- 
aritatem proficerem. Animadvertebam quotidic, quantum ilia pate> 
faciendae mtelUgentise difficultas, patefactse suavitatem ferret : quan- 
tam ilia nominibus verbisque et tralatis et ^cacibus referta, ac pe« 
cpn^luret enujacutU9{ie» coDtiniiata onitio pnestfutiam haheret fi- 
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guraram et sententlarum, cum ex ipsa natura expressarum, turn cx 
omoi doctrinse genere delibatarum.* Praef. p. 12. 

This may be called the language of pedantry or prejudice, of 
zeal without knowledge ; but it expresses, more or less fully, the 
sentiments of all, who possess that ardour and perseverance of 
mind, before which the difficulties of literature and science va- 
nish. That truth which is easily discovered, seldom gives much 
{tleasure, or tends to much good. He describes very fully the 
progress, the difficulties which he met, and the encouragement 
and advice he received. He exhibits a striking proof of the 
imperfecdon of human foresight, or the weakness of human re- 
solution and perseverance, even in men habituated to exertion. 
He hoped to have finished the publication of the Morals with- 
in ten years after the publicaiion of his specimen. This calcula- 
tion he made, from considering the time which he had employed 
on it. But thirty years, instead of ten,' elapsed before the com- 
pletion of his design. The labour which he appears to have be- 
stowed on this grand work is immense, and must have protracted 
its publication. Ke not only performed the customary duties 
of an editor, in comparing editions, and collating manuscripts, 
but he read, with great care, almost every author of antiquity. 
As a proof at once of his knowledge of Greek literature, and 
the care and industry which he added to that knowledge, it 
may be mentioned, that be occupied eight months in the peru- 
sal of Athenaeus, whom, when he had not his edition in view, 
he had read in fifteen days. A man who can peruse a Greek 
i^uthor with so much rapidity, and yet, when it is necessary, 
can devote so much time and attention to it, is well qualified 
for an editor. In order to facilitate his progress, he undertook 
the tedious and laborious work of index-making. Of those he 
completed four j the first of words ; the second of modes of con- 
struction } the third of authors and passages mentioned by Plu- 
tarch ; and the last of the names of men, &c. With regard to 
the means he followed for amending the text, he acknowledges 
that he. first employed conjectural criticism. 

* Erst enlm fermt emendationis partse accurata Icctione auctoris : 
erat eadem laboris pars jucundissima, nec labor potius quam condi- 
^Bientum labo^* IVeefi p. 23. 

But he had also recourse' to all the editions and manuscripts 
within the reach of himself or his friends $ and he gives a striking 
instance of ^ the bappy effects of the acuteness of conjectural cri- 
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ticism^ when joined to careful collation^ in restoring a corrupted 
passage. 

* In libello rS Au6t Ed. Gr. Lat. p. 1 1 SO. E. Steph. p. 

^7 1 . ita legitu : vSev Iriy ifrixSi/iifbet T 0 ?$ TS0Vf}»«Vi 

Wi¥ amrvTn ivvAf^mv. Cacteris satis sunt plane : sed quid illud 

47rif irtv i Possit quis ita sententlarn acciperc : Mortuis nullae sunt 
corporutn reliquiae, qusepossunt illitd quantum cst solidi supplicii susci- 
pere.” Probabilis est sententin, nec in Latina interpretatione tantuin 
duri habet quantum in Gneca Plutarchi oratioric. Ergo lectio fertur, 
vera habetur. At veteribus libris confenaidis vldi exstare 
ill Aldina et Basiliensibus editionibus, item in plerisque meis codici- 
bus scriplis : at istud iiullo modo intelligi poterat : igitur antiquus 
jam corrector inutavit in aa-g^ quod patet ex collcctionibus Scliotti, 
collatioiiibus Jannotti, ct libro Poll, in quibiis est Stephanas^ 

qui ex his libris sure ipsae editionis script uram constituebat, hoc arri- 
puit ct edidit. Equidem ut vidi vetcrem Icctionem aiVig ila ex 
ea cognovi veram lectlonom quam recepi : et Xjiandri inter- 

pretationern, neque reliqiiiie corpoiaim i^unt post mortem, qune crucia- 
tus sustinere possint ; ita leuiter correxi et immutavi, retentis quoad 
ejus fieri poterat plurimis verbis : neque reliquiae sunt corponun post 
inortimi, qua? cruciatus inflictioueni solidi capere possent. Piu’i’, 
p.28. 

He seems to have been very industrious and fortunate ifi the 
procuring of manuscripts. He laments that lie could bestow no 
more than half a year on the coll alien of those wliich he found 
in the royal library of Paris ; and gives this concise bui full ac- 
count of all which he consulied- 

♦ Defungimur iLs notitii's, qnas luvtro ip, si usu collegimus. Vide- 
mur nobis quatuor rcconMOnes ct ictates Moralium deprchciidisse. 
Prinui est ante scculum xiii. ex qua aptate sunt Moscuenses valde illi 
i[iicnd<)v‘^j, iisque liaud paulo raeliores Parisiensos D. et F. iisdem ta- 
uien lucunis, quibus Aldina et Basilienses ediliunes aflccti. Altera 
cst sub finem saeculi xiii. recuperata a Giu'cis Constantinopoli, libris 
Plutarcheis et Vitis et Moralibus in inmni voliinien coUcctis, cujus- 
iiiodi est Codox A, ,scriptus unno 129{s cum quidein librarii non tarn 
emendata lectionis, qiiarn rclicctionis omnium, "qui reperiri possent, 
Jibronim, rationein habuerunt. Tertia est Codicis E. qui eundegi 
libroriim numerum, sed Icctionem scripturamque magis sinccrarn 
liabet, petitam ex vetustiorihus ac mciioribus liliris : scriptus eapculo 
xiv. ineuntc : cjusdem genoLs est Fji itiacus, in s} mposiacLs etiam 
nielior, quippe quas Codex li, a dete/ ior; ac posteriore manu scriptaa 
habet: espterum aliis in libris ctctciw cjiisdem ^etatis codice^* multum 
fiut>erans. Quurta exstat in Codice B. cui uuijor etiam adhibita est 
euiendattonis cura quaesiUc cx pluribus et antiquioribus cxemplis: 
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'namerl et suntma; Ubroram Flutaroheorum non item habita ratio. Se> 
quuntur codicea aacculi xv. fcrc omnes in Italia descripti e codicibus- 
recensionis secmtdx, id est, Codicis A. adhibitia forte uno alteroque 
in libro, aliis exemplis : cx hoc genere aunt codices, Bcssarionia, Ve- 
ncti, unde priiiceps editio Aldina exprcssa cst.’ Prxf. p. 76. 

In the first section of the third chapter, he gives a list of vrrit< 
crs, who have either mentioned Plutarch, or quoted his writings. 
The professor here displays an accuracy and wideness of research, 
which does credit to his learning and industry ; and gives a per> 
feet specimen of the mode of exhibiting that kind of historical 
evidence, on which we must ground our belief in the genuineness 
and authenticity of the ancient authors. He begins with the se- 
cond century, and proceeds regularly down to the fifteenth, that 
is, to the inve^ion of printing. In the second section, he enu- 
merates and estuhates the difiereut editions, versions, animadver- 
sions, and commentaries. 

In his account of the seventh century, he mentions the capture 
of Alexandria by the Saracens, and gives an opinion respecting 
the probable loss which literature sustained, from the destruction 
of its fhmous library, which, as it appears to us to be new and 
well-founded, we shall give ; and, as it may be interesting to 
some of our readers who have no turn for classical learning! we 
shall translate it. 

* Alexandria having been taken by the Saracens in the year Gf 1 , its 
celebrated library was then destroyed : wc shall not inquire liow ; the 
fact is certain. It will be more to our purpose to inquire, whether 
many of the writings of Plutarch, and other ancient authors, then 
periled ; whether the learned world sustained as great a loss as is 
commonly imagined ; and whether, if that libraiy had not been de- 
stroyed, we should have had at present, either the books it contained, 
or copies of them. I am not of this opinion. In tlic first place, it is 
highly probable, that, before the invasion of the Saracens, many of 
tlie ancient manuscripts contained in that library had perished, 
through the neglect of transcribing them ; and that great part of Che 
manuscripts, at the time of its destruction, were new, and on ecclesi- 
astical subjects. . Besides, it is very likely, tliat there were copies in 
Greece of most of the Alexandrian manuscripts, which might have 
been preserved, if proper cere had been taken in transcribing them. 
The sloth of the Greeks, and the inattention which was then, and for 
l<9kg afterwards, manifested towards literature, were the causes of the 
loss of mor^works, than all the barbarians ; so that, if the Saracens 
had either not, t^en Alexandria, or bad sent all the books into 
Greece, wc should not have been more, fortunate.* Prsef. p. 57. 

Rdske is one of the latest editors of Plutarch. His edition, 
however, disappointed tM; expectations of those who were not 
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acquainted with his situation and character. The res angusta 
mi^ the irritability of his temper, and the unsettledness oi Ins dis- 
position, made him constantly dependent on the booksellers ; and 
he was therefore more anxious to do much, than to do well. 
We shall conclude our extracts from» the preface, with the ebja- 
racter which the Professor draws of Reiske ; because all may dis- 
cover ih it the hand of a master, and those who have read his 
works, and the particular and full account of his life, published 
soon after his death, will acknowledge the likeness to be just and 
impartial ; and because the Professor appears from it to have fol- 
lowed a maxim, highly necessary to be observed in every depart- 
jnent of literature, but by scarcely^ any more trespassed, than by^. 
the editors of the classics . — Amicus Plato, sed magis arnica Peri^ 
tas. 

* Omnino ex omnibus Ingcnii facultatibus judicium, sivo datum a 
natura sivc negatum, minime excoluerat Reiskius. Judicium dico 
earn faciiltatem quae res confusas distingiiit, quid cuique proprium et 
-consCquens sit perspicit, et verum a falso accurate distinguit. Ilaec 
in Ileiskio facultas non apparuit: minus ctiam ca iacultas, qua id 
quod verum judicasset, orationc subtiliter, ordinc perspicue, cxplica- 
rct. Scnsus'veri in Reiskio fuit : quidquid ad hunc eensum accidorel 
eumque verisimilitudinis specie percuteret, hoc continue probabat, 
hoc amplectebatur : sent-entiamque si scriptionc proderet, earn quairi 
projiciebat cum impetu, duriter ct subito. Nam lunioribus illis cum 
judicio conjunctis mentis partibus minus utebatur, rationc, subtilitato, 
industria, assiduitate : semper actiiosus cx alio in aliad involebat, 
I'jnsdem operis diu,persequendi satictatem fugiens, doctrinai copias in 
adversaria congcrcre negligcbat : itaque nullo fere apparatu instruc- 
tus ad auctorcs vel eniendandos vel edendos accedebat. At valebat. 
memoria* bonitate, infinita lectione Graecsu linguaj sezentia, usu col- 
Iccta ilia, non ad rationem conformnta : valebat ingenii velocitatc et 
acumine, subito movebatur, impetu i’erebatur : eumque ita incitatus 
orrnies locos, de quibus dubitarct, enicndendo attingeret, in plerisque 
a proposito aberrabat, alios probabilitcr tractabat, nonnullos penitus 
compleetebatur et certissima restituebat conjectura qiisc plane divinitu 
oblata videbatur — in nullo auctore habitabat : vagabatur per omnes : 
ncc apud quenquam tamdiu divertebat, ut in puula interiorem ejus 
consuetudinem se insinuarct: itaque per fcstinationcni omnia arripic* 
bat: saua, corrupta, obscura, diificilia, corrigere tentabat, mutabat, 
transponebat, demebat, addebat de suo : Iio^c in charta notabat, et in 
valgus prodebat : ct plane ut alter Lucilius — in hard scppe (hientas fa- 
ciebat correctiones stans pede in uno, Et lumen, arnijluerct ItUuIenins, 
erat quod ioUere velles : non illc quidem garmUs noApiger scribendiferre 
hborents scriiendi recte: nam ut nmlium, uil mororp Pnnf. p. 129. 130. 

— •« Nunquam eum vidi. Sed contiliavit conmmne literarum studi- 
?um, postremus ejus annie, quandam inter nos per epistolas notitiam et 

consuetudinenu 
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consuetadinenu Favebat nnscenti meo: laudi. Accedebant animi 
wrtiites, quae eum conimendarent,: in quibus excellebat candor ct 
veritatis amor. Ergo et rivuro dilexi, et mortui meraoriam cuin be- 
nevolentia colui. £t quando nunc de eo dicendum iuit, ita roe ejua 
memoriae consulturum existimavi, si ncc dicerem nec taccrcm quid- 
qvuuu contra anuni ipi mel sbatentiam, nec vel verum detrahercm 
viro laudem vcl folsani tribucrem.* Praef. p. 134f. 

In the last chapter of the preface, he particularises what he has 
perfornaed in tMs edition. He here speaks the language of a matt 
conscious of his own industry and talents, and capable of esti- 
xnating fairly the value of his labours. We shall therefore enter 
minutely into the contents of this chapter, because from it the 
reader may infer, what he may justly expect, and because it will 
render it unnecessary to protract this article, and tender it dry, 
by a critical examination of every volume.. After having given 
the author's account of his labours, and declared that, from an 
attentive examination of them, it appears to be just, we shall 
merely quote a few passages, which he has been particularly for- 
tunate in correcting, and some, where he appears to us to be 
mistaken. He professes to have considered the Aldine edition 
as the foundation of his. Conjectural criticisms he has rarely 
indulged in or admitted, except where they were supported by 
other editions, or agreed with the conjectures of other learned 
men. In forming his conjectures, he very properly has consi- 
dered, what roost probably the author wrote, rather than what 
he ought to have written ; a rule, by which some of the com- 
mentatocs on Shakespeare might greatly have profited : And, 
lest the text might have been injured by his conjectures, he has 
gpven, in the annotations, ftie old and common reading, and the 
correction which he proposes. He has followed Stephen’s edi- 
tion in the order of the treatises. 

The annotations are of three kinds : Jirst^ where a new read- 
ing is received ; secondly , where a conjectural reading is proposed } 
and, thirdly, where the authority of the common reading is doubt- 
ful, or where another equally probable is produced. He never 
has admitted a new reading, without having given the common 
one, that is, the one to be found in Stephen’s edition. He 
has adopted the Latin version of Xylander; and has endea^. 
veiired to fen^r it less imperfect, in what appears to him 
the three great requisites of a Latin, version; that it express 
-faithfully the meaning of the author; that the Latinity be 
pure and correct; and that it be as iiMicb as possible literal, 
and follow the peculiarities of tlie author in his phrases and con- 
struction. , . . . , 
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He acknowledges to have had the use of as many manuscripts 
as ever were brought to the elucidation of any Greek author ; but 
he professes to have paid attention to them, more because they were 
manuscripts, than because they were necessary. He has been 
religiously scrupulous in giving to every former editor the merit 
of those emendations which he first proposed ; and speaks with 
proper abhorrence of those who are silent, where praise is due to 
another, and name only in order to censure. 

Such is the preface ; and from the sketch of Its contents, and 
the extracts from it, which we have given, we think the candid 
and learned reader will join with us in the character we gave of 
ic, and be induced to peruse the whole. The preface is followed 
by an account of the different manuscripts and editions which he 
has used, and a list of the marks or abbreviations by which he de-r 
signates them in his Notes ; and by a full, and apparently com- 
plete enumeration of the different editions of Plutarch’s works, 
either altogether or separately, which have been published. 

We think he has been too scrupulous in not admitting into the 
text, the reading of the following passage, which he mentions iu 
the note. 

* riv ^apTfXii SucMeTfay/av r^lct, iu trvvSftcfteiv, (pvTiff 

KxxS a fdf Tnv 31, riv «rx))0*<r. Elcj H m ftiw 

* Amiotus ita vertlt ac si legcrit, Ist} 3s ai at 

3s T?; et ita seiitentia aiictoris plane postulare vide- 

tur. Atque ita est cum in Ileusingere una editione ex priore qua- 
dom Germanica, unde ilia expressa est : turn in Augustano codice, 
ut quidenj testatur Schneiderus. Equidem religioni mihi duxi quid- 
quaui mutare atque hxc verba recipere, quum absint ab omnibus om- 
nirio ct editis et scriptis quibus utor libris, atque adco a Fabricii ct 
editione et codicibus.’ 

It seems wrong not to receive a reading confessedly necessary 
to the sense, and supported by one manuscript, merely because 
the editor had seen no copies in which it was to be found. Not 
only what immediately precedes, but what follows^ the words in 
question, make it highly probable that the reading in the note 
is genuine. 

* H yig Jlftv n 3i fAa^vig 3i)^« 

i 3a iaitung ^ 0 f^tg anXigJ Tom. I. p. 4. 

We differ from him, but with hesitation and doubt, respecting 
the necessity of the reading of the following passage. . 

< £i 3/ Ttg tUtTM, rig uk %Z a’lf fi»6iawg fUXvAg rvxfifrttg 

#!)( v^g iK Sir riiir rSg firwg ixirr^frty tig riph^^ifutmp 

tmtj drc. 

< ipetifetfiSif)* Legcodum MPuXetiHP. quanquam vulgatum in omni* 
bus meis exstat libris et fcriptk et editia>’ p. 5* " 

mmXt^p 
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«MtA«S(i> would certainly suit the passage, but to stir* 

mounts seems equally applicable. 

* Mey«Aj| T#i Kviarlt ifir, jmJ 11^9^ &C. 

^ Ita omnes libri. Auctor aut scripsiti aut scribcre debits 

it| pi 8. 

The author p&haps ought to have written as less harsh, 

and more strictly applicable ; but conception^ production^ is 

sufficieDtlj correct and intelligible* 

* vei^uciriLi liv ifi»vrS yfuftir ilavrif vnfiTrMvrsu fnr 

sTtfAAiif ToXsis ir«6Xo)», hotxSreu ^8 x^^n9‘tfi09. 

*■ ^g^^TrXtVtracs fav) MalilU ^n^tgrMvo^t fcb ita nil desira*« 

bitur ad sehtentisc absolutionem,* p. 21. 


This appears to us a happy conjecture : and also the follow^ 

ing, 

* xxTttSap V6rt ivf^xivurretf rx7g h wBiUrtut* Forte le« 

gendum p. 30. 

‘ Ot4 iilip yiPfeif xxt r^gJpup ii n Bxcidit fortc 7rai» 

iiixr aut corrigendum ymxip «».’ p. 33. 

Either will suit the sense : the latter seems more probable* 


* Toy yxf a^^if/uiyet^pv Evr^UTnuM ygyfvn/xifcp bp ral^u hcprifnif/a^, wugttyt- 

yYrtxi uvriP drc. Jubebdt is per Eutropionem coquorum prin- 
cipem qui muniis aliquod gcsscrat, ad se venire Theocritum, drc^ 
Xylandri versionem correyi ad sententiom forte veram. Locus nec 
perspicuusy nec satis certus esL’ p. 38. 


But it is sufficiently plain, if it be translated in the following 
manner, which the words will certainly bear : * He requested 
Theocritus to come to him, having sent Entropion, who had been 
his chief cook, on this errand.’ 

To the common title of the treatise, rS «»irfiy, he adds, tSp 
on the authority of the index to Plutarch’s works, which 
is supposed, and with great probability, from the testimony of 
Suidas, to have been written by Lamprias, tbe son of Plutarch* 
The argument of this tract, and the idiom of the Greek language, 
require this addition* ^ 

As a proof of tbe advantage which the text has received from 
the extensive and careful reading of the Greek authors, by which 
the Professor prepared himself for the office of an editor, we quote 
the following passage : 


‘ Tmg fUlf ip ifpm »«/ iStpus inkip wip xmi 

X^f vproXet^fcaTUP hiyue^p upxt* 

* victhoiff^fAitup) Non dubitavi recipere ex uno D. accedit aucto* 
ritas Aristotelis Hist. AnimaL^L vi. c« 2. vulgo quod ex 

'Jboc loco laudat Stephanus. Ihes, Gr. tom* ii. po $82** ' p* 117» 

By 
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By comparing the passage in the treatise nf^i in this 

edition, p. 366. 3* ii iiKtiiiwy With the passage as it stands in 

Stephanas edition, Tom. i. p. l63, the reader will perceive how 
a long and intricate sentence, evidently incon'ect in many places, 
has been restored to a clear meaning, and most probably the 
very words of the author, by extracting from different faulty 
readings what was good in each, with the assistance of two 
words of skilful conjecture. 

Tom. L pars 2. p. 528. ^21. < U 

3S ix ruv fvTiv fA iufdniif ititintun 3mb*« 

iai 9^ Tremjf uwyxi^Mv r^v ix Siv upayxodctr p^eugtriPf h x»iff ^igrir^- 

90¥ iifog d^xirSifTi.^ 

This passage, which is extremely difficult, both from the words 
and the construction, and wliich in Xylander’s version is unia'- 
telligible, he thus translates : 

* Statas quasdam, certa tempore conversione quasi dccretoria, in- 

terponunt cibi abstinentids : temerc assucfacientes naturam, cum non ^ 
indigdat, indigerc coarctatione, vt subductione sibi, minime, clam ne* 
ccssariiim, reddere nect^svariam in tempore adscititiain consuetudine 
desiderante. Kfirtxi atrirU cst dccretoria cibi abstinentia, ut dies de- 
cretorius medicorurn, vulgo x^to-tfAtg rarius xprsxli Forte 

legenduni x^mxigl 

p. 594. Symposion. 

* Am xui i rh ecS>,h ni^iycycg xwA iag 

^avfAclreiv ixxn x^ivivg* Slrn rh orev^ N Ta^vrar^g xtti xftncrira/^ 

Wjp Up aK\x ^-iTrrorxrcp f/cUTtxarxrcv igm 

* In loco desperate, cui nil medicina; prmbent codices, lici't au- 

daciuR pcriclitari : non qui euni sanari a nobis confidamus : sed ut 
alios in vesti^io reperiundi ccrlioris remedii ponamus. Igitur adhuc 
probabllis luilii visa est h<Tc mutatio. KXfcSf/?npn vr^hg td» ttMp 

MTS, ^lofiycpcg xpnfih xg^at^o?iop ixg n<^s zxttTi ugiBttPf^^HP r^p ipiv. 

X. a. Cicobuliiia dixit de Phrygia tibia, Hinnulea tibia dune aurZ 
piaetZit propter ictum, sen crepituiu.’ 

dPfqm this proposed emendation we dissent, for the following 
reasons. KXieSaXes, the father, is more probable than KxisCifAmi, 
the 4wghter. The latter would more probably have been called 
Eumetis, the name by which she is mentioned in the list prefixed 
to ihiii dialogue, and by which her father called her. ' Vide p. 
5*65. ' The daughter does not appear from any other passage to 
' hayc taken any part in the conversation. The verb Af- 

> pIdccOf requires a dative case: but all the MSS« have " 
^ Vid* Hprodot. Thai. Horn. Iliad, y, ver. 748, 8cc. » 

Tastly, The connexion between the latter and the formtt part 
. of the pbsetMration is loose, or rather entirely broken, 

' VOL. rz. NO. 8, P ^ These 
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These objections, we think, will be done away by the follow, 
ing reading, which, at the same time, requires less alteration of 
the common text. 

trgg; to> «vA«y,(en subaud.) m tiSflymts xtftw- 

itXj /lU, tvKxri rov m x. t. X* 

^Cleobulus remarked of ttik Phrygian fliue, that he was sur- 
prised the bone of a stag should make an impression on the 
dullest ear by its^oise, as he was surprised that the ass, See. 
seems a much more proper expression than when applied to 
the effect produced by mere loudness or dull ears. 

That both circumstances should be matter of surprise is much 
more rational, than that Cleobulus, after having remarked that 
the bone of a stag pleased the dullest ear by its noise, should ex« 
press his surprise that the bone of an ass produced the softest mu-* 
sic. — ut luirari subeat*’ This version, which the 
Professor gives, makes his proposed emendation still less agree-* 

able to the sense.. 

> « 

Tom. ii. p. 98. ^ ylnrxt tm xxt LocUf 

mancus, ut yere moiiuit Xylander. Puto corrigendum yx^ 

xvdii nvi i 

■ , I — p. S99. * KxXviaim^ Lcgcndum XxXvimiaq* Vinum Sy- 
ria? celebratum. IVlonuit et J. Toup. cur. nov. in Suid. p. 145.’ See 
also Strabo, L. 15. and Hesychius, who mention it as wine so excell* 
lent, that the Persian kings drank no other. See also Athen* L. I. 
c- 22. aud Causab. in loc. 

- ■ — pars 2, p. 797. A. 12. 2. frxfx/uifofnv Revocavi ex AJd. Bas. 
pro pervulgato in Plutarchi codicibus 

In can hardly be inferred from the passaijc^in Herodotus here 
referred to by Plutarch (Melp. p. 225. edit. Stephan. 1392^) whe-^ 
ther the Scythians deprived their slaves of their eyes, in order 
that they might not run away, or to make them better qualified 
for their work: as they were employed solely in stirring the milk, 
the Scythians most probably considered the loss of sight as no 
injury, and as a sure mode of keeping them- 

T— ^ p. 796. E. S. hxxxxi occurs, Aristoph. Nub. ver. 979. 

— p, 472. * iraXXxpci Xtyaf/uvu rS i 

waXt%¥ifl Xfyifo^tv m rl xXi^ifca 

* Locus turbatib. Primo delenda ACvicp h. aqctqritate . - 

3 uatuor codicum. A. E. Flor. Petav, Turn reliqua ita constituen- 

a« yraXXxxS yx^ xittr^xi Xtyafnins rS Xiyyn^^ 

p. 441. < Ti ixxx /ai? j 

ravrx «»i * '' V >'' 

'C ' , V * LOCmi ‘ 
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< Locus mutilus, ita supplendus e vestigiis scripturae et Eustathio 
in Aiist. Ethic. 1. vi. p. 98. nA ixxec fait i Sy iioflui 

iHurtv yS ii tteti ^^cvia-wg farctitiue'tfy ravru tcut 

■■■ p. 536. * K«^pAv afAHyaty Sriq i^iy^ Sin^ xai n?^uTiyy v^4»o« xmi 

AgifOTSAji;. Kiyarat il r^q tp fdy yiytfjta tctci rofn^icv C9r’ «mi*, nai 

Vgis TP Svxt f TO Si oivaufiTixof Kelt f^UffMey/i^’etirS, KetiorfogTO ft'n Stm. 

* Corrigo. Ket6o?ifa ii laAfAoiyoy^UTOitq luci n?iacToty ^oyoH %ta 
TPTiAii^y rLtyw^ut rSq ^vTuag ro ftiv yovtfAoy xui TeUnficy itri T« ov xxi ro hvou* 

TO a. etj, X. XT xmi Kxl Tfoq TP ui ^ypM.’ ' 

. The learned reader will agree with us, that the text has recei- 
ved great assistance, in the passages quoted, from the Professor’s 
skill in conjectural criticism, his accurate and extensive learning, 
and his industry in collating different readings, and his knowledge 
in selecting the text. In the last quoted passage, however, we 
should be inclined to differ from him, in one part. M ro ov seems 
very nearly if not exactly the same as isri to eJmi, and does not con- 
trastfi the different parts of Nature sufficiently : would not hrJ ri 
auTo be preferable ? the sense of the passage would then be com- 
plete : that part of Nature which is creative and preservative is 
moved to the same place, and to existence : the destructive and 
corruptive part is moved from the same place, and to nonexisU 
cnce.— VW. Aristot. de Longit. et Brev. Vit. c. 3# Natural. 
Auscul. L. V. dc motu, c. I. 2. 3. 

As wc are unwilling to protract this Article by more quota- 
tions, we shall, in our examination of the remainder, merely re- 
fer to the passages, where the Professor has displayed bis reading, 
industry or skill, to greatest advantage as an editor of Plutarch, 
and where we differ from him. 

p. 569. F. 6. 657. E. 4. 753. B. 3. 

Tom. iii. p. 169. £. 9. The treatise, De Fato, in this volume, 
p. ISO. is remarkably corrupt in all the MSS. and printed copies ; 
and here the Professor acknowledges, he has admitted the most 
probable of his conjectures into the text. We therefore examin- 
ed his text in this tract with ^particular attention, and, on the 
whole, *think the alterations not only assist the sense, but approach 
very nearly to what may be supposed to have been the expressions 
of Plutarch. 

428. D. 7. 49a F, 4. 500. B. 8. 501, C 9- 609 E. 4. 

632. C. 3. In this last passage, we tliink the following reading pre- 
ferable to his iuo JKxpxroy ciix xoti vixrog rj) xpxret. or, with the in- 
sertion of jrx, and the changing of xk^xtov into xK^xrff which he pro- 
poses, wc think Xylander’s «aa', or Junius’s «aa\ mt, much more ,> 
likeiy than the common one * which he retains, «aa* oiokx^ and we 
cannot concur with him in his remark on it — * Nec inelegans £ctu 
oufyog ^ ''V ’’ 

/ - " . ■ •_^672v 

* Vid. Elin. Hist, Nat. LXXL c. 8. LXXXVIL c. 6, A 9. 
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—— jai2.'ir. 7. TSe. E. 1. 753. B. 1. 841. D. 11. 857. 

C. 2. 1081. £. 6. 

■ '■■■ , ' pars 2.p. 741. F. 6. * .we should prefer 

more conformable to the adjective and to the opposite noun 
Vid. Oiosc. L. 11. et Plut. h rf li tr^wfivy: mxHiv : 

'^om. iv. p. 12. 8. .285. G. Q. The retting proposed here 

iu the note, appaears to us neither sd probable, nor to express the 
sense so fully,^]as the following— tcaprir i ^om>— «aa« • 

p. 338; A. 4. 461. F. 9. • . n . pars 2. p. 852.. A. 3. 

988. E. 7. 

Tom. V. p. 12. E. 8. 21. B. 5. Here he has been too scru- 
pulous in not admitting the reading given in the note, with the 
text. No future editor will, we imagine, hesitate, but receive it 
without, most probably, either mentioning who first proposed it, 
or the authorities on which it rests. * 

■ -7 ■ " p. 104. C. 9. 253. F. 7. 273. E. 1. — pars 2. p. 

324. F. 7. 377. E. 14. 480. B. 2. 851. D. 4. 

The Third part of the Fifth tome, which makes the eleventh 
volume, and completes the Works, contains Fragments of Plu- 
tarch, and several Treatises which have either not been published 
.rill lately, or printed very seldom : most of which are wanting in 
the editions of Plutarch’s Morals. The Professor, here, has had 
more than common occasion for hi; reading and acuteness, and 
has displayed them to great advantage: a few references, 
however, to this volume must suffice. 

Toni. V. pars 3. p. 895. B. 5. 1010. £. 3. 1138. C. 3. |14C. 
B. 5. 1266. C. 1. 

We think we have adduced sufficient proofs of the character 
we have given of this edition. 'Many passages are still corrupt ; 
many words wanting j and some of tlie supposed readings may 
not to every critic appear supported by sufficient aptliority : but, 
on the whole, the miscellaneous works of Plutarch, have perhaps 
received as much emendation, as can well be expected, when we 
consid^ the state of the commt;^ text, the failure of assistance 
&om niaauBcripts, in many passages where the most bold conjec- 
turist would be at a loss, and, compared with these advanteges, 
the text which the professor has given. 

We cannot conclude this Article, till we have entered opr pro- 
test against the editing of the Greek classics with Latin verrions : 
we. hoped, -fropi a few wor^ which were published here, and oh 
the Qohtinent, tltat the practice was about to be discontinued— 
But it'is not so; The reasons alleged, will appear strong apd 
convincing only to those, who iiperest tliemsejlves' more in ^ 
paji of the book, thap^ in the advantage which liliOi^atwo 

ppy derive front it.; 

. ' ' 'Wartt^'-; 
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Warton^ in his observations on Pope, after having quoted, in 
Greek, a passage from Aristotle, de Mundo, laments, that the 
state of Greek literature in this island is such, as to render it ne*. 
cessary to add a Latin version. We hope the same imputation 
cannot now be made with equal justice : but, if it can, the onlj 
mode of effacing it is hy taking away the temptation and the as- 
sistance of a Latin Translation : the room which it occupies 
nearly doubles the size, and consequently the price of a “book, 
and might certainly be tilled to more advantage and utility by a 
judicious selection of notes. We would even object to notes, if 
they were very numerous or minute: those difficulties should 
be left unexplained, which would merely exercise and improve 
the knowledge and acuteness of the reader. There should be ra- 
ther too few for the ignorant, or idle, than too many for the in- 
dustrious scholar. Schutz, in his excellent edition of ^schylus, 
has erred in this respect : but, in annotating such an author as 
^schylus, the error is more pardonable. Most other classical 
authors might be given to the world, with every requisite note, 
in less bulk, and at less expence, than they are increased to by 
the Latin version. 

The University of Oxford has done itself much honour by the 
encouragement it gave to Wyitcnbach, ai)3 by the correct and 
elegant manner, in tvhich it has published his Plutarch. 


Art. XXVI. Account of the JJfe and Writings of William Robertson^ 
D. D. F, R. S. E. late Principal of the University of Edinburgh^ 
drc. d:c. &c. By Professor Dugdd Stewart, F. R. S. E. London. 
Cadell & Davies. 1801. pp. 307- 

T he few preliminary remarks which we have to suggest upon 
the plan of this very interesting performance, are nictated 
by the highest veneration for the memory of that jluistrious 
man who is the subject of the publication ; and tempered by the 
most unfeigned respect for the personal character and literary 
talents of his biographer. Indeed, whea we .consider how 
much Professor Stewsirt must have reflected upon the nature of 
a species of composition that has occupied so large a share of his 
attention, we deliver our opinion upon this point with real diffi- 
dence, inasmuch as it differs very materially from the senti* 
ments which he appears entertain. 

We have heard of various kinds of biography enumerated by 
'superfidal thinkers. W^ arc told of the life of the man, as 
distinct from the life of the author; and litt:rary is thus sepa« 
r^ed froth persohal biography. In this division or arrangement 
we caitnot by ahV means acquiesce. It appears to us, in th6\ 
first place, that tfae literary and the persbnil liistoty of ah. au- ; 
: thor are as closely connected together, as; thb; public ahd j^yate ^ 
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life of a waririor or a statesman. What indeed, is an author, 
but a public.character, who has made himself known to mankind 
bj bis influence on their muids, as the general or the minister 
has distinguished his name by .the effects of his measures upon 
the destinies of the world ? His writings are his memorable a» 
cbievments ; his victories are gained over prejudice, ignorance, 
and error : the laws which he gives, and the sway which he ex- 
ercises, are extended over the opinions of men. We may ob- 
serve, in the ne:^ place, that to separate the public from the pri- 
vate history of a general, or statesman, would be to omit exact- 
ly one part of his story ; a part, toe, so intimately connected 
with the whole, that no opinion whatever could be formed of 
the personage so imperfectly depicted. The distinction between 
the military and civil life of a man, who like Marlborough or 
Frederic, united the eminent qualities of both stations, would be 
as just a principle of arrangement as that which we are consi- 
dering. We can understand the plan of the historian who 
writes the history of Fredericks campaigns, and leaves another 
to narrate the civil events of his reign, ^e former intends 
merely to detail those military occurrences iu which Frederick 
bore a more distinguished part than any other individual ; and 
he connects his subject with the Prussian Warrior, in order to li- 
. mit.its extent, and give it a sort of unity. In like manner, the 
historian of his civil actions chooses for bis theme anothbr 
branch of the Germanic history, connecting its different branches 
and bounding the whole subject by the relation of the leadinjg fi- 
gure to the rest of the group, and by his duration upon the stage. 
But both the one and the other of those historians leave to a 
third writer the biography of Frederic ; that is, the narrative of 
W'hich Frederick forms the paramount object, which is undertaken 
on bis account, and embraces other men and things only from 
ihcir relation to him. Of this narrative, the private character 
and actions of the prince form an essential part : mid to sepa- 
rate them from his > conduct as a statseman and a warrior, 
w'ould be as inconsistent with the idea of biography, as to deno- 
minate 8D account of liis campagins, or a summary of his civil* 
reforms, a history of Frederic tlw' Second. In like manner, it 
seems inconsistent with the idea of biographical composition 
to confine the narrative to the hiaipry of an author’s works^ 
that is his public achievements, while his private conduct, and 
his personal -<^eds remain unnoticed. , This is a worse than 
•useless subdivision «f a" sul^ect, which appears to be undoubted- 
ly one, and simple; It is a separating and frittering drrlini^ 
which distorts and confuses ; prevents ua.,vfrQm eithefr feel-. 
Jng SO' yrarm an interest, or forming so'- coil^ct a jud^fUCnt, 
W we might do upon the whole peice. The skin of one 

. ■■[’beitotyj 
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beauty, the inouth of another, and the eyes of a third, have been 
'file themje of univertol admiration ; but no one, beyond the 
vralls of the academy, would wish to see the most finished 
sketch of those chef-tCaumres of natural or artificial tVorkmanship, 
abstracted from the whole figures to which they belong. It is 
in fact, exactly because the public character interests us, that 
we desire to view the great man in his private . walks. Where 
a man has moved through life with nothing but innocence or 
common virtues to recommend him, we would /ather subscribe 
to the marble- cutter and the author for a monumental narrative, 
than read the biographies of his friends and admirers. But 
where. the author has instructed or delighted, where the great 
man has astonished or overawed, we desire to see mingled with 
the story of that grandeur, which we ourselves can view, the 
narratives of those incidents and anecdotes which, during their 
occurrence, were veiled from the world. The private life is only' 
interesting in its connexion with the public ; and the deeds which 
lie in common fame, must, in a biographical sketch, be fixed 
down to some real |)eTsan, not to an abstract being ; they must 
be told of a man who lived, as well as wrote, and acted, and 
■jlpokc. They immediately excite a desire to k lOW all that be» 
longed to this real man. The gratification of this double curio- 
sity, is the province of biogiapliy. This union of objects con- 
stitutes its claim to a distinct place in the circle of the sciences. 
From its subserviency to this important purpose, both its name 
and value are derived. But if the history of a life ought, in 
every case to comprehend the private as well as public transac- 
tions of the man,'how much more fotcibly docs this remark ap- 
ply to the biography of a scholar— a person, whose • public life 
furnishes of itself so faint a delineation of his peculiar habits 
and character ? Those who might be satisfied with reading the 
story of a generars campaigns and political conduct, because 
they necessarily occupy a very large space in the canvas, and 
throw much light on the private circumstances of the subject, 
would be disappointed at finding, in the biography of an 
author, no account of his manners— no anecdotes of his peculia- 
rities — no personal history of the man ; because these are cir- 
cumstances on which thet,.recital of his literary achievemeots 
throw little or no light. v;. , 

WjB have now been considering that division of subject, whioL 
separafes the literary from, the jpersonal life of an author. Sjr 
litemiy life, however, tye must be understood to mean,SQfad:hfng.. 
ipery differentv ifrom the account which. Mr Stewart has m 'this 
.work givdi of Dr Robertson. We coheekej .that all '.hi^ry,' 
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of I^OQS or of ia^ividuals, bears a reference to the 
succes$ion oP'^events in the order of time.. We can form no 
other ideay either of national or. individual history. The private 
biography of an author<i is a narrative of the events composing 
his private life ; his Jiterary biography, is a narrative (inter- 
spersed, no doubty with more discussion and remark) of the 
<vcnts which distinguislied the progress of his mind in its literary 
attainments, an^'^ tended to form bis peculiar habits of thinking 
and composing.; 

Now, Mr Stewart’s life of Dr Robertson cannot possibly be 
said to consist of this : it contains a few short notices of his 
private life ; that is, the date of his birth and death and mar- 
riage ; a ndmenclature of his contemporaries, a list of his pre- 
ferments, a statement of the periods of his different publica- 
tions, with numerous excerpts from the correspondence of his 
friends, and various admirable critiques^ both upon the nature of 
his merits as an author, and as a leadei; of the Scotish Church. 
But we must be allowed to say, that he will be disappointed, who 
shall expect from these pages an account of the progress of Dr 
Robertson’s mind, or a distinct view of his mental character, far- 
ther than can be obtained in his works. We meet neither wi|^' 
striking anecdotes, nor discriminative touches, nor fine and de- 
scriptive sketches. We recognize in every part of the piece a 
great master’s hand: but the painting is not historical — it is riot a 
portrait. It is a composition of inimitable beauties ; the coutem- 
{dation of its harmonious arrangement and brilliant colouring, 
confer a delight which we should in vain seek elsewlicre. Bur all 
that part of the effect which is didactic, which consists in awak- 
ening distinct ideas of resemblance, which is intended to describe 
unknown objects, or to recal exact impressions of objects that 
are known j all this may be produced, by contemplating the on- 
ly original from which the imitative part of the piece is taken 
— Htbc portraits contained in the works of the original him- 
self^ ’ Bnch appears to us to be the sum of Mr Stewart’s me- 
rit, as an. historian of Dr Robertson’s mind ; or, in other words, 
a literary biographer. He has givnn ns criticisms instead of nar- 
|ailye ; and bn opening what we expected would prove a life of. 
Robertson,' or at least an account of his literary life, we find our- 
sfdlves engaged in reading an exquisite dissertation upon the merits 
qfidus work'si ♦ , , 

]^Ut if this per&rmauce gives us little new information witlii. 
xesppct to the historian, much less does . it introduce us to 
. the man. The care mth. which Mr Stew^ has avoided all d^’ 
i'^'Seriptive sneedote^ is indeed mortifying to th<% very natural cn- 
inspired by a perusal of Robertson’s works*. Wu.j^a°ot 
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avoid feeling some desire to extend oar acquaintance with the mgn 
who has so often instructed, dazzled, enchanted us, by the pro> 
fundity of his disquisitions, the brilliant majesty of bis nanation, 
the varied spells of his language. We eagerly seize the opportu^ 
nity which seems to be presented by the title of this work ; and 
we cannot avoid expecting, when we open it, that Mr Stewart, 
himself an intimate frjend, will introduce us to the great modern 
historian. We certainly perceive a figure, which tantalizes us by 
its resemblance to the real or fancied original : but it is sullen and 
silent ; it deigns not to hold converse ; it vouchsafes-not to cheer 
us by a maile, or to comfort us by the disclosure of a single htunan 
imperfection ; its eye has no speculation, it wants expresuon and 
animation. We soon discover it to be an airy fleeting form, life- 
less and unsubstantial. We are left in admiration of the magician 
who conjured it up ; but we lament that his powers do not extend 
to recal a reality, as well as to deceive with a phantasm. 

But why do we talk of Mr Stewart’s powers ? Was it not Mr 
Stewart who sketched the only striking and living portrait that ex- 
ists of Burns* ? And did he know Dr Robertson less intimately, 
or was the historian a less interesting subject, or were his features 
less marked and less worthy of the pencil, than the coarse linea. 
meats of the Scottish rustic ? The omission is without doubt wil- 
ful : it must have proceeded from an amiable solicitude about the 
subject ; a delicate fear of raking up things which, &om tlieir mi- 
nuteness, might oflend surviving relatives ; a dread, not unnatural^ 
of falling into the modern errors of gossiping biography ; errors 
which often tend to throw upon the subject a little of the con» 
tempt that. should be left entire for the authors. 

• These feelings, no one will be much inclined to blame, who 
considers the high literary character which Mr Stewart has to 
support, and the still more sacred trust which is committed to 
him, as biographer of the great historian. But, unfortunately, 
there is something essentially inherent in that walk of litjcrature, 
to which Mr Stewart has devoted no'inconsiderable share of his 
attention, perhaps necessarily connecting it with deviations from 
the stately deportment that the historian of nations is required to 
maintain. Personal biography is one of those walks, we 'caa 
scarcely call them subordinate, in treading which, a man must 
stoop to contemplate and pick op objects of a less dignified 
niuure and less extensive mass, than those that beset thb 
paths of the annalist. Unless the biographer will cohdescead' 

’• i flirt# 
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thus > low^^^is attention, his work will neither be useful, nor 
satisfactory, nbr pleasing, nor, ip one word, biographical. ^ And 
wbeii we recollect the illustrious names which have adorned this 
branch of science, we are inclined to think, that the possibility 
of maintaining as much dignity as would satisfy a man of ordi- 
nary atnbiiion and laudable pride, depends altogether upon tho 
right choice of the subject, and the manner in which the writer 
applies his talents to the task. We acknowledge, that so long as 
the works of Xenophon, of Plutarch, of Tacitus, artd of John- 
son, remcdn to instruct and delight mankind, we shall be disposed, 
in spite of the Boswells, the Piozzis, and the herd of ancedote- 
moTigers, who have filled our libraries v/ith table-tdik, to mingle 
sufficient respect with our esteem of the men who devote their 
talents and industry to iliat captivating art, which consists in the 
delineation of individual excellence ; in pourtraying the resem- 
blance of all that is estimable or singular in mind ; in embalming, 
for the veneration, for the love, for the personal acquaintance 
and social intercourse of posterity, those finer parts in the frame 
of the benefactors of mankind, which escaped all the skill of all 
the artists of Egypt. Let the men who undertake to exhibit spe« 
cimens of this fascinating power, choose subjects worthy of 
their pencil, study their originals with a temperate attention, and 
delineate only those parts which decency does not command us to 
veil, in attitudes which" are neither mean nor ungraceful, nor un- 
interesting. The artist may be well assured, that the public, far 
from diminishing the sentiments of respect due to his skill and 
usefulness, because he has chosen to paint portraits in preference 
to history, will bestow upon the master somewhat of the veneration, 
challenged by his subject, and dignify with a name as high as, 
that of the historical painter, him who has preferred the indivi- 
dual to the group, and brought forward from the multitude those 
most striking figures, so w^ell worthy of nearer contemplation. 

Upon tlie whole, our readers perceive, that we are decidedly 

partial to that species of historic^ composition, which consists in 
the minute description of the lives of such men as are worthy of 
a biographer ; that we can in no sense of the word be satisfied 
with mere general sketches of such interesting personages ; that 
we wish to have the ancient practice revived, of handing down to 
posterity the manners as weB as the deeds of famous men ; that 
we are &r, indi^ from thinking it any degradation to the most , 
celebrated of our contemporaries, thus to occupy themselves in. 
recording exceUence and virtue ; that we even regret to see the " 
example of Gibbon and |Iume so little foUowe<^ and uroold wil» 
Imgly k much greater degree of vanity than , those illc^^ ^^ 

oua men have exhibited, for the sake of acquiring accontte and 

^ . * iMr'; 
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lively representations of the spirits which have animated and 
guided the world. < 

* Clarorum virorum facta moresque (says the biographer of A* 
gricola) posterit tradere antiquitus usitatum. Sed apud priores tit 
agere memoratu digna pronutn, masque in aperto erat : ita ceUherru 
mus quisque ingenio ad prodendam virtutis mtmwtam sine gratia out 
ambitione^ bonae tanpum cotucientiae pretio ducebatur. Ac pUrique 
snam ipsi vitam narrarCf fiduciam potius morum quatn arrogemtiam 
arbitrati surd : nec id Rutilio et Scatiro citra fidem^ out obtrectatiom, 
fait : adeovirtutes iisdem temporibus optime aestmantar, quibus fadi- 
Issue gignuntar. 

The other feeling, by which we have supposed our author to 
be influenced, is the much more manly and dignified tenderness 
for the character of a departed friend : and here, again, we can 
only observe, that if the execution of the biographer’s task brings 
an illustrious character into contempt, the blame is imputable, 
not to that species of composition which we recommend, but to 
the unskilful manner in which an useful and honourable duty is 
performed. - The story of a man’s life may be rendered con> 
temptible, and his character held up to profane ridicule, by the 
prying curiosity, the perfidious breaches of confidence, the bab- 
bling pen of a silly gossiping woman, or by the inimitable 
folly of a Boswell, ambitious of universal absurdity. But this 
v'isitation of the sins of the author upon his subject, is not pe- 
culiaii to any one department of literature. It is possible by 
tedious minuteness, and the detail of ludicrous particulars, 
which have no other recommendation than that they are natural 
and true, to cast a broad glare of ridicule around the most vene- > 
rable, and important transactions. The victory of Marathon 
might have been described by some Greek trifler, witli a minute 
detail of Miltiades’s dress ; an Homeric description of the pa^ 
sage of each javelin among the entrails of the wquhded ; and a 
narrative accompanied by cuts, of the distortions which the 
pain occasioned in the sleek faces of the Persians, or the more 
manly visages of the Grecian warriors. Had Mr Boswell un- 
fortunately lived about the age of Leonidas, we should doubt- 
less have received from his pen, a catalogue of the dishes 
which composed the last repast of the Spartan w'arriors, and 
a full detail of all the notable impertineilces with which He 
' interrupted the slumbers of the devoted hero. But, surely,' 
although such absdrdity would have caused the name of this: 
trifler to live in deathless ridicule, little of that sentiment, 
could have been lent to his immortal ^ subject } ' and , if a 
Plutarch or a Xenophon had accompanied the Lacedemoaiim" 
monarch to the scene of his glory, pre shonla h^e ^^ladly 'por^ ' 
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thus > lowct; Jlis attention, his work will neither be useful, nor 
satisfactorj^ hbr pleasing, nor, in one word, biographical. ^ And 
wheii we recollect the illustrious names which have adorned this 
branch of science, we are inclined to think, that the possibili^ 
of maintaining as much dignity as would satisfy a man 'of ordi* 
nary ambition and laudable pride, depends altogether upon the 
right choice of the subject, and the manner in which the writer' 
applies his talents to the task. We acknowledge, that so long as 
the works of Xenophon, of Plutarch, of Tacitus, and of John- 
son, remain to instruct and delight mankind, we shall be disposed, 
in spite of the Boswells, the Pioxzis, and the herd of ancedote- 
mongers, who have filled our libraries with table-talk, to mingle 
sufficient respect with our esteem of the men who devote their 
talents and industry to that captivating art, which consists in the 
delineation of individual excellence ; in pourtraying the resem- 
blance of all that is estimable or singular in mind ; in embalming, 
for the veneration, for the love, for the personal acquaintance 
and social intercourse of posterity, those finer parts in the frame 
of the benefactors of mankind, which escaped all the skill of all 
the artists of Kgypt. Let the meh who undertake to exhibit spe- 
cimens of this fascinating power, choose subjects worthy of 
their pencil, study their originals with a temperate attention, and 
delineate only those parts which decency does not command us to 
veil, in attitudes which' are neither mean nor ungraceful, nor un- 
interesting. , The artist may be well assured, that the public, far 
from diminishing the sentiments of respect due to his skill and 
usefulness, because he has chosen to paint portraits in preference 
to history, will bestow upon the master somewhat of the veneration, 
challenged by his subject, and dignify with a name as high as 
that of the historical painter, him who has preferred the indivi- 
dual to the group, and brought forward from the multitude those 
most striking figures, so w*ell worthy of nearer contemplation. 

Upon the w’hole, our readers perceive, that we are decidedly 

partial to that species of historicln composition, which consists in 
the minute description of the lives of such men as are worthy of 
a biographer ; that we can in no sense of the word be satisfied 
with mere general sketches of such interesting personages ; that 
we wish to have the ancient practice revived, of handing down to 
posterity the manners as well as the deeds of famous men ; that 
we are fiu:, iodeSi, from thinking it any degradation to the most 
celebrated of out contemporaries, thus to occupy themselves ia. 
recording excellence and virtue} that we evra regjtet to see the; 
example of Gibbon and Hume so little followed^ and would 
liugly par^n a much greater degree of vanity than those il^uglri*.^ .. 
otts men liave exbi^it^, for the sake of acquiring accur4te and . 
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lively representations of the spirits 'which have ^mated 'and 
guided the world. 

* Clarorum virorum facta moresque (says the biographer of A- 
gricola) posteris trad^e antiquitus usitatum. Sed apud pr lores ut 
agere memoratu di^na promn^ magis^ in aperto erat : ita cehherrU 
mss qutsque ingemo ad prodendam virtutis memoriam sine gratia out 
amhitioney bowse tantum conscientiae pretio ducebatur. Ac plerique 
suam ipsi vitam narrare, fduciam potius marum quam arrogbrOiam 
asrbitrati sunt t nec id Rutilio et Scauro citra fidenty out obtrectatiom, 
fiat : adeovirtutes iisdem tmporibus optime aestimantttr, quibus facile 
Ume gigttutttur. 

The other feeling, by which we have supposed our author to 
be influenced, is the much more manly and dignified tenderness 
for the character of a departed friend : and here, again, we can 
only observe, that if the execution of the biographer’s task brings 
an illustrious character into contempt, the blame is imputable, 
not to that species of composition which we recommend, but to 
the unskilful manner in which an useful and honourable duty is 
performed. The story of a man’s life may be rendered con- 
temptible, and bis character held up to profane ridicule, by the 
prying curiosity, the perfidious breaches of confidence, the bab- 
bling pen of a silly gossiping woman, or by the inimitable 
folly of a Boswell, ambitious of universal absurdity. But this 
visitation of the sins of the author upon his subject, is not pe- 
culiar to any one department of literature. It is possible by 
tedious minuteness, and the detail of ludicrous particulars, 
which have no other recommendation than that they are natural 
and true, to cast a broad glare of ridicule around the most vene- 
rable, and important transactions. The victory of Marathon 
might have been described by some Greek trifler, with a minute 
detail of Miltiades’s dress ; an Homeric description of the pas- 
sage of each javelin among the entrails of the wotthded ; and a 
narrative accompanied by cuts, of the distortions which the 
pain occasioned in the sleek faces of the i'ersians, or the more 
manly visages of the Grecian warriors. Had Mr Boswell un- 
fortunately lived about the age of Leonidas, we should doubt-, 
less have received from his pen, a catalogue of the dishes 
which composed the last repast of the Spartan warriors, and 
a full detail of all the notable impertineitees with which lie 
ipterrupted the slumbers of the devoted hero. But, surelyi 
although such abstfrdity would have caused the nune of this., 
trifler to live in deathless ridicule, little- of that sentiinttit. 
could have been lent to his immortal subject 4^ and if 
Plutarch dr a Xenophon had accompanied the Lacedeiihetiiaa''' 
a^dnarch to the scene of his glory, jve sho^ have glddlj ptked.; 
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over volomes Ilf- all the anecdotes which their pen might have 
preserved ; a^' reverenced the more, upon more intimate ac- 
quaintance, that achievment of which we scarcely know any 
tiling but the name, the martyrdom of Thermopylae. 

It appears to us, that the life of a person, whose days, and 
nights were spent for above half a century in conferring ever- 
lasting benefits, not upon a petty district of savages, but upon 
the whole comniunity of the world, is as worthy of minute re- 
cord, as that of a petty prince, who is only known to us by the 
last action of his career, the savage valour of four-and-twenty 
hours nor do we repose so little confidence in Mr Stewart, as 
to think that any effort of his pen, had he really employed it in 
biography, would have rendered contemptible a character, in it- 
self more dignified, more useful, and, in every sense of the word, 
&r more venerable than the heroes, whose pnvate lives delight 
and instruct us in the divine portraits which the classics have 
left. 

There is another consideration to which we have not advert- 
ed, because we trust it has had much less weight with Mr 
Stewart than any of the above circumstances. We allude to 
a fear, neither inexcusable nor unamiable, of giving offence, or 
creating any kind of uneasiness to the surviving relations of the 
historian. We conceive that when an individual, who is only 
known to the private circle of his friends, departs this life, he 
leaves to those who inherit bis property the legacy of his honour 
and character. They only have an interest in defending his me- 
mory, and procuring a good reception for bis name when it 
happens to be mentioned : they naturally endeavour, by all pos- 
sible means, to trumpet forth his praises, and conceal his de- 
fects even at the espence of truth. In all this the public is 
wholly unconcerned ; it is entirely a family matter. Tlie in- 
terests of truth or of virtue can never he injured by the false- 
hoods which vanity or affection draw from a few private indi- 
viduals, which are propagated through a narrow and insignifi- 
cant circle, and which tend to gloss over the faults, or raise the 
virtues of a personage^ so wholly unimportant, that no exaggera- 
tions can extend his notoriety, or prevent his name from being 
forgotten in a month. It has frequently happened, that the feel- 
ings of frirad^ wp iitean their silly and, preposterous vani^, in- 
dite them to'^int (they perhaps cannot so easily publish) a . 
■narrative of tlie deceased person’s lifr. In this case it can do 
no manner of good to specify the dark, as well as the bright 
. pai^tof his character; frr as no one will, in. the ordinary course 
^ <^ pBngs, pemse the performance, but ritber ifrieqds whom thd 
of £giiUte|t,wott)|id hurt, or epemies vthoae . m^mly it 
' ■' •’ ’ '/ ■''.•8 would, 
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would gratify, it is contrary to the object for |ir^icb the writer 
is hired, to mingle, with the funeral eulogiom, ’‘any sacrifices to 
candour and truth. Now, in all these circumstances, the case 
of a great and public character is diametrically opposite to that 
of an obscure and private individual. As his time and talents 
were not his own ; as his life was devoted to the public service ; 
as he belonged not so much to the family in which he ate^ 
and drank, ^nd slept, as to the great community for wham he 
read and thought : so, after his death, his name and cha- 
racter is the property of the public ; and it is the interest of the 
world that the whole truth should be made known. His friends 
indeed may feel, or afieci: to feel, the consequences of such sa- 
crifice to the public cause. But it is the tax which they must 
of necessity pay for the honours and advantages of their con- 
nexion with the departed worthy. It is a task which he paid 
during life for his glory, and which his name must continue to 
pay for renown. If friends are determined to tickle themselves 
with an eulogium, unalloyed hy the more severe graces of the 
historian, a skilful preacher may make the temple resound with 
unminglcd praise, and load the altar with burnt-ofierings to his 
memory : or let them, if their relative was so very obscure that 
no preacher would give him a funeral sermon, procure admit- 
tance for the panegyric into the Memoirs of a Belles Lettres 
Academy, or a Royal Society. But, when a great man falls, 
something more remains to be done. That truth, which relations 
dare not hear, it is criminal to conceal from the world. 

For these reasons, (very few of which can have any particnlac 
application to the case of Dr Robertson), we conceive it to. be 
in general highly improper, to say the least of it, that much 
deference should ever be paid to the feelings of relations : in 
' these cases they are the parties least concerned ; their number 
is so small, their stake so trifling, and the injury their feelings 
can sustain so inconsiderable, in a comparative view, that it woifrd 
be wholly unworthy of a man to steer according to their wishes, 
in performing so sacred a duty as that entrusted to the biographer. 

Now, although we do not conceive that Mr Stewart merits 
such a censure as this, we suspect that a tenderness, scarcely ex- 
cusable, may have perhaps induced him to balk the natural curio- 
sity of his readers with general dissertations upon Dr Robertson^s 
. style, and still more general remarks upon bis character, while 
everyone who opened the book expected to find anec^tes of 
the man. Did Mr Stewart know less of the historian*s life and 
\ manners than be did of those of the Ayrshire Poet j or, were the 
^^public more curious about ^ums, than about Robertson ? Had ooT' 
^author bei^ desired to write an article for the Edinburgh Tnms- 
gctiotipi containing the life, that is, the pruses, of .air obscure 

3':’' ■' Judge 
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Judge' or .Mayor, it might have been injudicious ia 
him to coni^y^'with the request, but still more injudicious, 
after compliance, to defeat the end -proposed, by minute 
details ei^er of peculiarities in manner, or of foibles in 
character. Those Retails would inevitably have sunk, the 
puny name of the subject a' few moments sooner than the 
destined time ; but the name of the historian is sufficiently 
buoyant to float all the details which the most intimate acquain- 
tance could have enabled a biographer to heap upon it. We are 
far from insinuating that there were faults in the character of 
Dr Robertson which his biographer has voluntarily concealed.. 
Our veneration for that great and good man is as profound as 
any which it is possible for Mr Stewart to entertain. In reading 
his tract we have frequently said to ourselves, Si quis piorum 
tnanihm locuSf si vt sapientibus placet^ non cum corpore extinguuntur 
magnie anima^ placide quiescas ; nos domum_ tuam ah infirmo desiderio, 
et muliebrihus lamentis ad contemplationem virtntum tuarum vocesy 
quas neque lugeriy neque plangi fas. est >* admiratione te potiusy tern- 
poralibus latAsbuSy et si natura suppeditety similitudine decoremus. 
A character more adorned both with the severer and milder vir. 
tues, we believe has seldom appeared among men. As his im- 
perfections and faults (if indeed he had any;) were uncommonly 
few, the impartial part of his biographer’s task would hare been 
extremely small. In truth, our remai'ks apply to what we, ima- 
gine may have been Mr Stewart’s feelings upon the minutemssy 
rather than upon the impartiality of -his narrative.. We have en- 
deavoured to show, that all the reason# which can be alleged 
against giving those details to the world are groundless.: that 
the biographer’s dignity, or the dignity of his subject, can nev'^r 
be impaired by the faithful discharge of his task and that where 
a man has a duty to perform to the world, to violate it by con- 
sulting the feelings of a small circle of relations, is not atoned 
for by the benevolence of the 'motive. Mr Stewart will, there- 
fore, excuse us for suggesting, that the life of Robertson is still 
* an impoii'ant desideratum in literary biography ; and for express- 
ing a wish, that some person, as nearly as possible allied to Mr 
Stewart in talents Xiid in taste, but differing from him as much 
as possible in his idef^ of this branch of history, may be found 
to supply tbefwant, while authentic materials are yet within our 
reach. To those friends who are tend« of Dr Roberitson’s me-' 
.mory, we would address, together with the foregotug remarks, 
one additional consideration. The blank which Mr Stewart has 
left is so great, and so obvious, that attempts tq, fill it up must 
sni^tably be made. Lei those who are interested in defending 
l^'memory of their friend, reflect how infinitely more agree- 
i ablq 
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able it is, even to their tenderest feelings, that a complete ac« 
count, from which they can have nothing to fear,' should be 
|[iven at present, than that hereafter, as has uniformly happened 
in such cases, the unavoidable defect should be supplied by mul. . 
tiplied falsehoods. 

The work ,of Mr Stewart which is now before us, may be con- 
sidered as belonging to a new and most interesting department of 
literature. It is a union of general criticism with fiterwy history, 
and contains the most judicious and profound remarks upon some 
celebrated writings, interspersed with all those anecdotes concern- 
ing the works which the reader is most desirous to know. We 
express ourselves with unaffected and unaccustomed praise, wlien 
we state the great pleasure which we have received from a perusal 
• of this tract. The extracts from Dr Robertson’s correspondence 
are generally interesting, some of them truly delightful. We 
particularly refer to the charming and inimitable letters of Mr 
Hume. So far from thinking an apology necessary for pub- 
lishing any one of these, we are really surprised that any of 
them have been suppressed. We are by no means eager to extend 
the same remark to the letters of Horace Walpole. We cannot 
help thinking it a little injudicious in Mr Stewart to have filled, 
so many pages of his valuable collection with the effusions of this 
dilettante. To introduce Horace Walpole as speaking to the 
character of Dr Robertson, is nearly as unnecessary as to pre- 
fix the testimonials of obscure friends to the poems of Diyden 
and Pope, more especially if we consider that the former testimo- 
nials are not, like the latter, given to the world, while the fame 
of the author, and the successes of his work, are matters of 
doubt. Besides, Mr “Stewart has himself acknowledged, that 
the testimony of tliis person deserves no regard in point of 
sincerity: and all the facts contained in if are much better told 
by various other correspondents of the Historian. Indeed, as 
the biographer himself has expressed his own decided, though 
cautious contempt of it, we are the more inclined to marvel 
*at the apparent inconsistency of admitting this branch of corres- 
pondence. 

We cannot avoid, remarking, that our author does not ap- 
pear to have adopted the best mode of procuring authentic 
information with regard to the conduct (ff Dr Robertson 
as a leader of the Scottish Church. Had the narrative of Dr 
Hill, which is partly inserted in his own works, partly incor- 
porated with Mr Stewart’s composition, been confined to a stat^- 
. ment of Dr RobertsoA^s views and measmrea, we should perhaps 
-have admitted him to be a fair witness,, because he was inti- 
jj;;.'- . htetely- 
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xnatelj acq^^nted with that eminent person^ and is one of those 
who contini^ aealonslj to support the same, or at least similar 
principles. But the reverend author has also given a general ac« . 
count of the Church establishment } and Mr Stewart has received 
this account as part of his .work, entering indeed, his caveat, that 
it rests entirely upon the authority of the witter. Now, with 
great deference, we presume to think Dr Hilland his friends ex- 
actly the most suspicions quarter, from whence information of 
this description could have beenobtained. We are happilyunac- 
quainted with the disputes of the Scottish churchmen, unless in 
those parts which interfere with the municipal laws, and the civil 
history of the realm. But we know enough of those parts j to sa- 
tisfy us, that Dr Hill’s narrative contains popular topics of invec- 
tive and insinuation against half the Church, which we suspect Dr 
Robertson never condescended to use ; and very glaring mistate- 
ments of important points of statute law. 

In Mr Stewart’s general opinion of Dr Robertson’s character 
as an historian, we are x’eiy much disposed to concur. One ob- 
servation we think he has omitted, which musVstrike every one 
who compares the historian’s narrative with the authorities from 
which it was drawn, or indeed who reads the narrative with a 
view to make use' of it in serious inquiries. The histories of 
Robertson abound in the finest descriptions, the most pleasing de- 
lineations of character, the most dignified and judicious mixture 
of reflections i and more especially they are distinguished by 
a style of narration, at once manly, copious, and easy. But 
all these descriptions, delineatioos, reflections, and even this 
narrative itself, are too general for practical use and apffiica-' 
tion. The politician and political (economist will search those 
writings in vain for the accurate details of fact which they have 
a right to expect from one who investigates the subjects of par- 
tioular men and nations. We will not by any means go so far 
as say, with Johnson, that the substance of Robertson’s works is 
like a guinea wrapt up in a wool pack } but we think that the mass 
of the historian’s gold has come from a mint, where the beauty * 
of the die is rather more attended to than t^ accuracy of the 
marks wfaudi prevent falsification,, and give the coin its uses and 
currency. In this instance, indeed, there is no light weight ; but 
he who possesses tke powers of ornament may . give base , metals 
a rimilar apfwaraiice. In jdain temu. Dr RoherUe^ .appears to 
have ’studied grace and dignity ,^..more than usSfolaesa. ..,'He has. 
chosen those features of every figure whicb lM! cQidd. best. ptun%.. 
rather than those which were most worthy of the pmeil. ..Hii-: 
buil^ngs are more remarkable for that syjstototfy.iu^ titos'^da*' 
sneats- which 'Wbald please :a common d)torvie^'toan.fo;r.itiie Do-; 
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ric strength which adapts them for lasting use~— that Internal ar- 
rangement which is necehsary to the parposea of inhabitancy, or 
even that accuracy of proportion in the external parts, whi^ is 
as much required by the eye ..of.a learned arebiteet, as chasteness 
of ornamental desi^. The charms of Jtobhctann’a style, and the 
full flow of his narration, which is always sufficiently minute for 
ordinary readers, will render his works immortal in the bands of 
the bulk of mankind. But the scientific reader requires some- 
thing more than periods which fill his ear, and general state- 
ments which gratify by amusing : he even requires more than 
a general text-book — a happy arrangement of intricate subjects, 
which may enable him to pursile them in their details. It is 
not always enough that proportions should be stated by general 
terms of cornparison. A period may look finer for the want of 
figures ; and common readers will certainly be satisfied with the 
words more and less. Those who alone, as Lord Bollngbroke 
says, deserve the name of historical readers, require to be told 
how much more and how much less. When we repair to the works 
of Robertson for the purpose of finding facts, we are instantly 
carried away by the stream of his narrative, and forget the pur- 
pose of our errand to the fountain. As soon as we can stop our- 
selves, we discover that our search has been vain, and that we 
must apply to those sources from which he drew and culled his 
supplies. 

We do not maintain that history should be degraded to the rank 
of German statistics ; but we are inclined to think that this te. 
dious, and, in general, useless department of literature, owes its 
origin, and certainly all its bad qualities, to an unnecessary divi- 
sion of labour, which has been rendered itidispensible by snch 
writers as Dr Robertson, who, in order to polish their periods, 
and generalise their remarks, have carefully avoided all those sub- 
stantial parts of history which render style and discussion neces- 
sary and useful. If tbew writers bad filled np this vacuity, and 
made this requisite combination, the political world would have 
reaped more advantage than it has gained from all the learned la- 
bours of the German piedants, and been saved from the weiglit of 
all tbat.'large proportion, of the science which is uttetly usdess. . 

We are therefor; inclined to wi$h that Dr Rphertsoh had added 
to* his other acebm^isfaments a taste for induefive science, which 
would have ^vep minute details a greater .importance in his eyes, 
without dra^ng off* his attontidd in any degree foom those general 
views of system and arrangement, unaccompanied by Avhich, details 
are altogether nugatory. Perhaps, too, we mi^t wish that the 
turu of hts ufiod had Ixen more generally scientific, and less popu- 
lar i- and that he had gained, to rigid phifosophical spirit, what 
yoi; ». itfo. 3. ‘ 
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he probal^ly vvould have lost in elegance and taste. As illustra- 
tions of sU these remarks, which at the same time we offer with 
extreme diffidence^ (greater perhaps than we have contrived to 
express), we refer our readers to the account of the feudal sys- 
tem in the first book of the History of Scotland, to the gi eater 
part of the first volume of the Emperor Charles, and to the whole 
of the eighth book of the History of America. 

With respect to the style of Robertson’s History, we are very 
much inclined to agree with Mr Stewart in his account of its 
various excellences. It is infinitely more faultless than Hume’s, 
if it is less forcible ; and although it wants some of the inimi- 
table beauties that shine in the histotics of the English fanatics 
and courtiers of the seventeenth century, it compensates the de- 
ficiency by rhe possession of mat y excellences, which Hume’s 
narrative does not possess, and which arc of much more ordina- 
ry application and general use in historical composition, than 
powers that can only be called forth by the downfal of kingdoms 
and hierarchies, or the romantic valour and faithfulness of Syd- 
neys and Falk'*ands. It deserves to be remarked, also, that Dr 
Robertson’s subjects were infinitely more difficfilt, more various, 
and less susceptible of decoration, than Mr Humt-’s. He has, in 
fact, brought within the range of civil history, and the province 
of the historic muse, various subjects that had formerly been 
confined to the dry pages of the geographer and the naturalist* 
His History of America, in our opinion, the finest of his perfor- 
mances, though perhaps not the most faultless, abounds in ex- 
amples of this bold originality of plan, whicli neither formed any 
feature of his general intellectual character, nor, we believe, of 
his passions and actions. We shall present our readers with 
the following statement of Mr Stewart’s opinion upon this unri- 
valled specimen of historical composition, which at once expres- 
jses our sentiments, and exhibits one of the most splendid efforts 
of Mr Stewart’s own distinguishing vein of eloquence. 

* After these testimonies to the excellence of the American History, 
joined to twenty years possession of the public favour, it may perhaps 
be thought presumption in me to interpose my judgment with respect 
to its peculiar merits. I cannot help, however, remarking (what ap- 
pears stiil more clmracteristical of this than of any of Dr Robertson’s 
other works) the cennprehensive survey which he has taken of his vast 
and varioui^subject, and the skilful arrangcuRnt by which be ba^' be- 
stowed connexion and symmetx^ on a mass (»f materials so shapeless 
and disjointed. The penetration nad sagacity displayed in his dclinear 
tion of savage manners, and the uribiassed good sense wuh which he 
has contrasted that state of society with civilized life, (a speculation in 
the prosectttioA of which so many of his predecessors had lost them- 
selves' 
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selves in vague declamation or in paradoxical refinementjl, have been 
much and deservedly admired. His industry, also, and accuracy in 
collecting information with respect to the Spanish system of colonial 
policy, have received warm praise from his friends and from the pub- 
lic. * But what, perhaps, docs no less honour to the powers of his 
mind than any of these particulars, is, the ability and address with 
which he has treated some topics that did not fall within the ordina- 
ry sphere of his studies ; more especially those which border on the 
province of the natural historian. In the consideration of these, al- 
though we may perhaps, in one or two instances, iiave room to regret 
that he had not been still more completely prepared for the under- 
taking by previous habits of scientific disquisition, we uniformly find 
him interesting and instructive, in the information he conveys ; and 
happy, beyond most English writers, in the descriptive powers of hig 
style. The species of description, too, in which he excels, is peculiarly 
adapted to his subject ; distinguished, not by those picturesque touriies 
which vie with the effects of the pencil in presenting local scenery to 
the mind, but by au expression, to which language alone is equal, of 
the grand features of an unsubdued world. In these passages, he dis- 
covers talents, as a writer, different from any thing that appears in hi* 
other publications ; a compass and richness of diction the more sur- 
prizing, that the objects described were so little familiarized to his 
thoughts, and, in more than one instance, rivalling the majestic elo- 
quence which destined Bufi'on to be the historian of nature* 

* After all, however, the principal charm of this, as well as of his 
histories, arises from the graphical effect of his narrative, wherever 
his subject affords him materials for an interesting picture. WhaC 
force and beauty of painting in iiis circumstantial details of the voy- 
age of Columbus ; of the first aspect of the New Continent; and of 
the interviews of the natives with the Spanish adventurers ! With 
what animation and fire docs he follow the steps of Cortes thioagh 
the varying fortunes of his vast and hazardous career ; yielding, it 
must be owned, somewhat too much to the influence of the passions 
which his hero felt ; but bestowing, at the samp time, the warm tri- 
bute of admiration and sympathy on the virtues and fate of those 
whom he subdued ? The arts, the institutions, and the manners of 
Europe and of America ; but, above all, the splendid characters of 
Cortes and of Guatimozin, enable him, in this part of his work, to 
add to its other attractions that of the finest contrasts which occur in 
history. 

^ On these and similar .occasions, if I may be allowed to judge from 
what 1 experience in myself, be seizes more completely than any other 
modem historian the attention of his reader, and transports him into 
the midst of the transactioiis whith he records. Hig own imaginaUon 

2 was 
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♦ We cannot avoid tentarking, on this sentence, that, independent 
of our radical objections to the pro^orition implied in it, the. tame- 
oei^s of the thought and expression is not IVlr SUwaxtV, 
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ivas vrarm and vigorous ; and, although in the conduct of life it gave 
no tincture of enthusiasm to his temper, yet, in the solitude of the 
closet, it attached him peculiarly to those passages of history which 
approach to the romantic. Hence many of the characteristical beau- 
ties of his writings ^ and hence too, perhaps, some of their imperfec- 
tions. A cold phlegmatic historian, who surveys human affairs like 
the inhabitant of a diflerent planet, if his narrative. should sometimes 
languish for want of interest, will at least avoid those prepossessions 
into which the writer must occasionally be betrayed, who, mingling 
with a sympathetic ardour among the illustrious personages whose 
story he contemplates, is liable, while he kindles with their generous 
emotions, to be infected by the contagion of their prejudices and 
passions.* p. Ill— -115. 

in a style which has received such unqualified admiration 
from the public, as well as from the most judicious critics of the 
age, we might be permitted to point out any defect, we should 
suggest, that the roundneSs of the narrative, which it seems so 
much the author’s object to preserve entire, does not always 
strike the mind as perfect, upon a second perusal, even after the 
ear has been filled and satisfied with the first, A more minute 
inspection frequently discovers blanks, rather in the sense than 
the sound ; which, nevertheless, by association, diminish the ef- 
fect of the sound as well as the sense. Often, too, we find in 
the composition, some sacrifices of the purest taste made to the 
preservation of symmetry and regularity ; morsels inserted, which 
are extraneous to the substance of the mass ; a perpetual attempt 
always to please the eye, by smoothness and equability of surface, 
by gradation and blending of tints, w^hen the general effect of 
the piece would have been much better secured by a skilful 
attention to the general massing, grouping, and disposition, of 
the subject, and the balancing of the whole design, although ac- 
companied with the neglect of a few particular departments. 
Robertson has unquestionably avoided all those unchaste graces 
which, in common language, are usually denominated tinsel ; 
yet there is certainly something in the whole structure of his 
periods, which, even at first sight, appears a little artificial. We 
do not at present allude, to those circumlocutions which Mr 
Stewart has well accounted for, by suggesting that they owe their 
origin t<hhe fear of vulgar or provincial phrases i we speak of 
those additions to his periods, which, witliout at all perverting 
the meaning, seem bften to consist rather of tautological explana- 
tions, than^of parts necessfity to the sense, and. of remarks and 
inferences of the historian, which, as tliey did not form part of 
his materials, ought to have been given undetifthe j&epatate form 
.of obseivations and conjectures. 


Tlie 
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The speeches which we meet with in the writings of ancient 
historians, are confessedlj the work of the author, put into the 
mouths of the actors. No modern historian has indulged bis ima« 
gination so far as to imitate this practice ; but we cannot help 
thinking that something of the same kind is imputable to the or- 
dinary style of them all ; more especially of Mr Gibbon and Dr 
Robertson. These excellent writers seem to be a great deal too 
well acquainted with the manners and events of past times, and 
with the very thoughts of the actors in the scenes which they de- 
scribe. In order to give their narrative smoothness and rotun- 
dity, they do not borrow altogether from contemporary historians, 
not even from the accounts of eye-witnesses. They rather seem 
to transport themselves some centuries back, seize the places of 
those eye-witnesses or contemporary narrators, and give their de- 
scriptions as they would have done had they actually occupied 
those situations. N6w, we are not so fastidious as to object to 
this, where the only inducement is the communication of force, 
and novelty to the narrative ; but we think such painting may be 
well spared in many cases, where it has been introduced for the 
sole purpose of filling up gaps, and adding members to sentences, 
in order to match other members which naturally belonged to them. 

The consequence of all these circumstances is, that Dr Ro- 
bertson’s style has acquired a degree of regularity not natural 
to the subject, and often bordering on monotony. When a bat- 
tle is to be described, or a character drawn, or the effects of 
contending emotions upon a man’s mind, and of difficult circum- 
stances upon his plans, are to be sketched, we can almost tell be- 
forehand the very periods which we shall meet with. In almost 
all these branches of narrative, much is indeed left to the fancy 
of the historian ; and Dr Robertson appears to have had but 
little variety in the style of his imagination ; or rather he seems 
to have conceived it neceSsary to adopt always one style, nay, 
one cadenoe of periods, and one set of expresrions, on all those 
occasions. Mr Gibbon’s style would have the same general ap- 
pearance, were not its artificial texture perpetually broken by 
inelegant, harshness, shaded by quaint obscurity, andj^Iaubed 
with oaeretricious ornaments. 

^ We think that Mr Stewart’s own style, chaste, animated, and 
elegant as it is, can by no means be reckoned free from an im- 
penection similar to that with which we have ventured to 
diar^e Dr Robertson’s* The str^m of his diction rolls on with 
"aldmirable smoothness, sometimes with considerable rapidity, and 
with great variety of windings, though unbroken in its cour^. 
Its sound changes from time to time in loudness. The music 
is always grateful, often charming ; butsom^imes its effect i$ 
to lull, rather tbah to rouse the attention. 
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Both the style of Dr Robertson and that of his biographer, 
viould have been improved by. a little negligence, even by a ItN 
tie roughness, and occasional harshness of expression ; by now 
and then displaying those careless effiirts of strength, which mark 
the reach of a master genins ; and * here and there disclosing a 
brave neglect,* which would alarm an ordinary mind. 

These remarks, we are sensible, would be extremely mispla* 
ccd upon any common occasion. They belong exclusively to 
works of genius which far surpass the usual standard. Had an 
ordinary writer published a tract, in any degree approaching to 
the excellence either of Dr Robertson’s or Mr Stewart’s compo- 
sition, we should naturally have thought that he had done more 
than enough, and should have pronounced our unqualified ap- 
probation : but at present we are speaking of works in which 
the style forms an important ingredient, and of authors whose 
merits must be tried by the most delicate' and susceptible tests. 

The style of Mr Srewart, although it resembles Robertson’s 
in being liable to the criticism which we have just now presumed 
to offer, is nevertheless distinguished from Robertson’s,, and in- 
deed from every other, by peculiar features of beapty and ex- 
pression. Its flow and rotundity is perhaps superior to that of 
most other writers upon any subject, and far superior to that of 
either Hume or Gibbon, or Robertson himself, upon general 
and abstract topics. We are acquainted with no author who has 
so happy a faculty of writing finely upon matters of science, 
without admitting into his composition any of those puerile con- 
ceits, or gaudy ornaments, or fictitious and declamatory periods« 
which are obviously incongruous with the character of philoso- 
phical style. But there are more marked peculiarities in Mr 
Stewart’s style, which render it perhaps more easily distinguished 
than that of any author who is not a mannerist. These it is by 
no means difficult to exemplify j but we are doubtful if we shall 
succeed in desertbing them. They perhaps consist rather in a rare 
vnion of qualities, which seldom appear combined, and a singular 
possession of various excellences, unaccompanied by the defects 
which usually attend thenn, than in any single or striking character- 
istic. Indeed all such characteristics, as those of Tacitus, SaUust, 
Cicero, and even Robertson, are rather to be viewed in the light 
of imperfectitms than beauties. If we examine them, we sh^ 
fiud, that all those distinguishing marks are certun favourite 
forms of thdught or expression, striking and prominent, because 
unnatural, unexpected, and surprising ; or constant repethtuDs 
of ffie same {Reusing (rain of ideas and oombinatton of taords. 
We think the marks of Mr Stewart’s style are of a puter at^ 
I^gher cast : it has character without manneriso), or eccentrici- 
ty. An the grace; of the. propriety ate |iretiprved, coro- 
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bined with animation, adorned by elegance, reconciled to cha- 
racteristic tones of sentiment and modnlations of speech. 

This admirable style is in an eminent d^ree abstract; It is 
drawn from metaphysical sources, and adapted to general specu- 
lations ; but it is as remarkable for clearness and perspicuity, as 
the satires of Swift, or the popular essays of Addison. It is in 
a great measure metaphorical ; sometimes compassing the higher 
efforts of imagery ; generally attracted towards a fanciful, in op- 
positim to ajdain form of expression ; never chargeable with florid 
or indecent ornaments ; and as distant from the ludicrous (so 
nearly allied to all the higher styles), as the reasonings of the Priu- 
cipia, or the narration of the Optics. But nothing is more re- 
markable in the composition of Mr Stewart, than the calm and 
unimpassioned manner in which bis sentiments are delivered— a 
calmness very distant from cold or inanimate writing. Nothing 
tends so much to prepossess us in bis favour as a reasoner, and to 
disarm our minds of an; prejudices that we might have enter- 
tain^ against his doctrines : nothing so completely marks the 
philosophical style. This jis a species of eloquence almost pecu- 
liar to Mr Stewart. The congenial nature of his favourite sub- 
jects, gives it the greatest scope ; and although it consi$ts as much 
in qualities of thought and, matter, as of expression and composi- 
tion, it is that feature of his writings, which, more than any other, 
.bestows upon them their interest and charms. He delights, too, 
it may be remarked, in certain simple and ’ expressive words or 
phrases, which, when cautiously used, add much to thefoi'c^ and 
greatly sustain the dignity of a composition. These he often uses 
with great felicity ; but they are the ornament of which he is the* 
least sparing. We are rather inclined to think, that their frequent 
introduction tends to increase the monotony of his periods. This 
circumstance is the rpure to he regrett^, that such phrases and 
epithets derive their principal eff^ from their rare occurrence. 
In the use of another kind of phrases, Mr Stewart is often very 
fortunate;, and sometimes a little too pri^se ; we allude to cer- 
tain general descriptive or narrative expressftons, which are ne- 
cessary to present an idea not easily specified, by leaving more 
,to the force of the reader’s conceptions than is always safe. 
The adoption of this mode of expressing one’s ideas, is dedicate 
and dangerous io the extreme j for it is as nearly allied to loose- 
ness and carelessness, as the sublime is to the ludicrous, or the 
metaj^rical to the fforid. It- is princii^y in the adoption of 
certain metaphysical abstract terms, that yre conceive our audior 
to be a little incautiops. 

By these two modes of expression dtiefly— Jiy the use of simple 
pbrascsi, which derive much of their power from associations and 

Qa sound, 
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sound, and by die introduction of general and philbsopbical 
terms, which leave much to the reader’s mind after directing it 
into th^ proper channel-*-^Mr Stewart fills up those finer passages, 
where language is required. to make its greatest efforts, to pour» 
tray the most fleeting and deli^c' forms of thought. As one 
writer describes by simile; anoHiter .by skilful enumeration of 
particulars ; a tliird by fine quotations from^hi^ dassics whose 
■Canties are universally well -known^ like "the beauties of na- 
ture: our author, in a more abstract add ' cdtniprehensive man- 
ner, presents a great general idea, -rather. than a peculiar feature 
of his subject ; awakens lively associations, by indirect move- 
ments, and conjures up those conceptions which are perhaps a 
little factitious, add owe their origin to the conventional signs of 
language. 

We may farther remark, but it is a defect of almost unavoid- 
able occurrence in a style that abounds with metaphorical and ab- 
stract turns of exptession, that we not unfrequently find a ^ittle 
inaccuracy, perhaps confusion of figure ; and, without any more 
general illustration, we shall present one or two examples, involv- 
ing all the peculiarities, both the eminent beauties, and the slight 
imperfections, which we have now endeavoured to point out. 
In the following admirable passage, the advantages of choosing 
the reign of Charles V. for a subject of historical coqiposition, are 
happily illustrated by a new and appropriate comparison. 

‘ The advantage of making the transactions cf a particular nation, 
and still more the reign of a particular sovereign, a ground-work for 
. such comprehensive views of human affairs, is sufficiently obrious. By 
carrying on a Connected series of important events, pnd indicating 
their relations to the contemporary history of mankind, a merutiaa is , 
traced (if i may use the expression) tVough the vast and crowded 
map of time ; and a line of reference is exhibited to the mind, for 
marking the bearings of those suhordina^ occurrences, in the multi- 
plicity of which its powers would have been lost.’ . p. $9, .d0. . 

Immediately after vijj! meet with anotheir fine, period in Mr Stew- 
art’s ..eculiar style of expression. 

‘ 'J'he reader who is previously acquainted with the last scenes of 
his enterpriring and brilliant life, while he follows btra through the 
splendid career of his ambitiim, cani scarcely avoid to indulge occa- 
sionally those mst^lsyibpathies which ihp contrast awakens; and to 
borrow from the sdfiitide of cloistet some prophetic touches, to 
soften the steriincss of the warrior and the statesman.’ p. 91. 92. 

In the wbok of the passage formerly quoted 242*3) the same 

peculiarities ue observable. In one part of it, fve meet with the 

slight 
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slight and venial inaccuracy of figure which has been hinted at-^ 

• a compose and richness cf diction rivalling the majestic eloquence 
vohich destined Buffon to he the historian of wsture* The diction 
of Robertson rivalled the eloquence of Buffon. Compass and rich^ 
ness are qualities of that diction, which enabled it to stand the corn* 
petition, and which could only be compared with some quality of 
Buffon’s eloquence. A rich diction may rival a majestic elo-' 
quence,'or richness of diction may rival majesty of eloquence ; but 
richness of diction does nbt properly rival majestic eloquence. 

In the following sentence, we meet with the character of Mr 
Stewart’s style, although the subject is of a nature much more 
humbly and tame than that of the above passages. .. 

* A letter from William Lord Mansfield, though it bears no marks 
of the superior mind of that eminent man, is valuable at least as a testi* 
inony of his respect for Dr Koberlson : nor will it, perhaps, when con- 
trasted with the splendour of his professional exertions, be altogether 
unacceptable to those who have a pleasure in studying the varieties and 
the limits of human genius,’ p. 103, i04» 

We may remark here, that ^ a letter of Lord Mansfield^ is con^ 
trasted with ^ the splendour of his professional figure 

somewhat more violent than the unimportant nature of the occa* 
sion required or justified. Perhaps * the varieties and limits of 
human genius^ is intended to mean a good deal more than several 
sentences would suffice accurately to describe. For the rest, the 
structure of the period is a good specimen of that repose which 
distinguishes Mr Stewart’s style. 

Before taking our leave of this subject, we must offer to the 
author our thanks for the pleasure which we have derived from 
his very skilful and appropriate illustrations drawn from antiqui- 
ty. The allusions and quotations which he introduces, diffuse a 
classical light over the subject ; awaken a thousand delightful as- 
sociations, which endear the discussions to us ; asd cast upon ob- 
jects, in themselves not always the most elegant or pleasing until 
they are softened through distance, the duurming tints spread by 
the evening of a brighter day. 
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ART . XXVn. TCbe Poetical Worts of the late Thomas Wartoa, 
B. D. Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, and Poet-Laureat. 
Fifth Edition, corrected and enlarged. To which are now added, 
Jnscriptionum Romanarum Delectus^ and an inaugural Speedi, 
as Camden Professor of History. Together with Memoirs of 
bi» Life and Writings ; and Notes, critical and explanatory. 
By Richard Mant, M. A. Fellow of Oriel College^ Oxford. 
2 vol. ftvo. Oxford, Clarendon Press. x8o2. 

I F we may be allowed to judge from our own feelings, the cu« 
riosity and expectation of the admirers of Mr Warton can 
scarcely fail to be agre^bly excited by the external appearance 
eJL these volumes, whicii would seem to promise a large succesion 
to the * poetical works’ which the author himself had fornteily 
given to the strorld. In this expectation the reader will be quicl^ 
)y undeceived. With some very trifiing exceptions, he will find 
that no addidoo has been procured to the stock of original com* 
position ; and that the industrious editor has swelled out the work 
to ks present size, by the introduction of a very copious admix- 
ture of biographical, critical, and explanatory naatter. 

Among the literary artizans of the present age, it has become 
a favourite and prevailing occupation to set forth the' writings of 
the older English classics, with all the tediousness of annotation 
and commentary, which, till of late, was exclusively bestowed 
eo those of Greece and of Rome. For these voluminous compila- 
tions, there is an obvious apology in the obscurities which time 
has thrown over the language, and manners, and accidental asso- 
ciatioas of a renwnte peri^, from which the veil can be withdrawn 
only by the dil^nt and fiuigotng study of prior md contempo- 
rary writers. Even while we tom away, with occasional dis- 
gust, from the {Hfofose and tasteless quotations of the black-letter 
annotator, we are forced in justice to acknowledge the utility of 
his labours. Such researches are to be regarded as a natural and 
fiece^|i» step la the progress of the literature of every country. 
We oi^t to consider them, not as the finished workmanship of 
an artist, bnk as the rad/i, materials on whi^ future, and perhaps 
tqore eidi^tei^'rikitics, are to emplc^ their powers of selection 
aild combianuon, and by a more judicious and happy arrange- 
ment of whic^tbey may he at lengtli enabled to illostram and 
adorn, withoiu^oncUmbering and overwhelming the pages of 
Spencer, of Sh^espear^ and of Milton. 

- Although the iate Mr. Warton certainly bad the merit of exhi- 
biting to CM 'public one of .die earliest aid most successful exam- 
ples of that, species of critical- research to whi^ we have been al- 
luding, we did not expect, to see him, so very soon, become the 
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subject of a similar experiment. To unfold their beauties, toil- 
lustrate their obscurities, to catch their allusions, and to trace the 
forgotten sources of imitation, are pious duties, which, in behalf 
of the generality of writers, have beeo discharged only by late 
posterity. Whether fortunately or unfortunately for the fame 
of Mr Warton, we have now before us a very decided exception 
to this usual tardiness of procedure ; and in Mr Mant he has aL* 
ready found a biographer and a commentator, who has given an 
edition of his poetical works that would seem intended to vie with 
the most elaborate of those * cum aotis variorum* 

As a man of genius and a scholar, Mr Warton holds a place 
in the literary history of his age, which cannot fail to give an in» 
terest to the events of his life, and the delineation of his charao> 
ter. Bnt in undertaking the task of bis hiografdier, Mr Mant 
labours under the disadvantage of having been personally unac- 
quainted with Mr Warton. For this disadvantage ho industry 
in the collection of materids, no ingenuity or address in thema> 
nagement of them, can ever fully compensate. In the chrono1o« 
gical narration of facts, or in the impartial estimation of literary 
or political merit, the disadvantage may be surmounted ; but it 
must inevitably deprive the representation of manners and cha» 
racter of all that boldness, and truth and spirit, which g^ve, if not 
the greatest value, yet surely the greatest charm to biographical 
writing. 

Mr Mant informs us, that he was himself educated under the 
late Dr Joseph Warton at Winchester school ; and he would ap- 
pear to have there imbibed that admiration of the * learned bro- 
thers,' by which, probably, he was determined to his present un- 
dertaking. In the collection of the materials from which his nar- 
rative is derived, his diligence, we trust, has been greater than 
bis success. Besides the slight sketches of his author, which havb 
appeared in some former biographical compilatioqs, Mr Mant 
seems to have drawn his information from a few of the surviving 
relatives and academical friends of Mr Warton ; and aaaong the 
latter, the name of Dr Huntmgford, Bishop of Gloucester, ap-* 
pears with peculiar advantage.- From epistolary correspondency 
that mosjt ijivourite and fertile source of cbaracteristicsd anecdote, 
be has derived . bat very slight assistance. Mr Wai^on is said 
to have been an indolent and careless correspondent ; and the few 
letters which have been preserved were scarcdy worthy of insea» 
CipD, unless es specimens of the artless and unafi^ed good hu- 
oioair of the writer. 

Among the writers of literary lives, barteooess of incident ia 
an establislud topic of apology and regret ; and certainly no life 
of equal Ici^th, and 4^ equal importance to tetters, cmi wdl be 
nxpceived^p have flowed on in a tenor less diVenified or disturbed 
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bj casual ev&nts^ than that of Mr Warton. Although a divtne 
bj profession, he does not appear to have been a very assiduous 
or successful votary of fortune tn the road of ecclesiastical pro- 
motion ; and his course through life is scarcely marked by any 
of those enlivening gradations of preferment, which are usually 
recorded with so much chronological accuracy and minuteness 
erf detail, in the annals of learned churchmen. From the period 
at which he first quitted hts father’s roof, at the age of sixteen, 
when he became a member of the University of Oxford, till his 
deatl), at the age of sixty-three, his life was completely acade- 
mical. On ceasing to be a pupil, he became himself an instruc- 
tor ; and his residence as a Fellow of Trinity College was never 
interrupted, but by his visits, during vacation, to his brother at 
Winchester, or by short occasional excursions of curiosity or a- 
musement. Daring this long period, though he continued to 
be the boast of Oxford, as one of her brightest ornaments for 
genius and learning, yet the share he obtained of the more sub- 
stantial rewards of literary eminence, either in the Church or in 
College, was by no means liberal ; a neglect which is said to 
have excited the indignant exclaihations of Warburton, but 
which, without being fully justified, might perhaps be traced to 
some peculiarities of character and of manners not entirely con- 
sonant to rigid notions of academical propriety and reserve, and 
which, while they made him the delight of the ^common-room, 
might be thought incompatible ' with the more artificial aud 
guarded fol’inaltties of office* 

Whatever majr have been the causes which influenced his 
professional fortunes, they certainly left him at full liberty to 
follow the literary career to which he was led by the natural ^ 
bent of his genius. In tracing the different steps of his literary 
progress, his biographer is, accordingly, very little distracted by 
extraneous objects ; an^ in the execution of this important part 
of his undertaking, Mr Maut seems entitl^ to the praise of ful- 
ness, and apparently of accuracy^ in his details. To praise of 
ainy higher kind, ht does not seem to have greatly aspired ; and 
the sBoefes^ of bis pretensions as an orijgiiral writer, ought to 
disarm cfitlii^ni of her sternness at^ f^^dtous severity. In 
the view giveh of t^e literary labours and literary 

character -Author, Mr Mant has seldom had the temerity 
to think or himself. ^His, aim rather has been to 

catch the prevaituig opinions and senti^eAls which have already 
gone forth into the worM and tie has prudently withdrawn ' 
from the mote perilous entietprise of j^idbg or correcting the. 
ptiblic taste. Ais defects ill vigobr and precision are probably ^ 
^ypensatcdii in some^degrds, by a timid and vagfie approximtu 
nb to the truth ; 'Md from the details which are ptescnled, ^ 
reader may be enabled to form for himself, a tolerably 
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correct estimate of the peculiar character and merits of Mr 
Warton as a poet, a critic, and an antiquary. 

That all the peculiarities of intellectual character, by which 
individuals are so widely discriminated, may have had their ori- 
gin in accidental and extrinsic causes, perhaps of seeming unim- 
portance, has been, with some, a favourite conjectural specula- 
tion ; but it is rarely that cariosity can be gratified by the ac- 
tual discovery of them in particular instances. It would be 
certainly too much to say, that the biographer of Warton has 
been in this respect completely successful ; yet, to those who 
are acquainted with some of the more striking and noted pecu- 
liarities of his taste, an anecdote, communicated by Dr Hunting- 
ford, may probably appear to famish an amusing bint for the 
solution of the problem. 

* Dr Joseph Warton (be observes) was accustomed to relate a cir- 
cumstance, which, though in itself apparently unimportant, yet, 
with respect to the writings of Mr Thomas Warton, was perhaps 
in its effects of considerable importance.— When they were both 
boys, their father took them to see Windsor castle. The several ob- 
jects presented to their view, much engaged the attention and excit- 
ed the' admiration of the father and his son Joseph. As they were 
returning, the father, with some concern, said to Joseph, ** Thomas 
goes on and takes no notice of am^ting he has seen/’ This re- 
mark was never forgotten by bis s(iP(Ubo, however, in mature years 
made this reflection : I believe iriy brother was more struck with 
what he saw, and took more notice of every object than either of us.’’ 
And there is good reason to think, that the peculiar fondness for castle 
imagerif^ which our author on many occasions strongly discovers, may 
be traced to this incident of his eaily days. That his imagination 
should afterwards be turned to the description of scenes, with which, 
in his youth, his fancy had been captivated, it is natural to conceive, if 
we do but recollect, how often the mind takes its complexion and bias 
through life, from a trivial circumstance happening before we arrive at 
manhood.’ 

Without stopping to examine the solidity of this speculation, 
we shall only observe that , it is by no means invalidated by that 
appearance of mute insensibility with which the first impressions 
are said to have been received. The real suMimity of the object, 
and the many interesting associations which it is calculated to ex- 
cite, may be very naturally supposed, at the ilrst mom^t of ob- 
servation, to have overpowered bis youthful faculties : the ideas 
left in the memory, which were at first indistinct and distracting, 
grasped with difficulty, and incapable of being uttered, instead of 
fading away, may have gradually acquired additional vigour and 
a permanent influence : and we rnay be tempted to believe, that 
the recollection of these early impressions may have contributed to 
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rouse that fend enthttsiasm wi& siMidix sdasmt at dose of 
life, he siwg the ptogreasiae ^iosriet of this Teittrahle pile,-— the 
'proud and Aupenlew' monument of the rude magnificence of 
fiaraier ages. 

At an early age, Mr Wanton began to be distinguished as a 
poet ; and, in his first and riuint efibrts, he discovered the same 
cast of genius and manner wn^ characterise all his serious 
compositions. His most promi^t feature is a fsmcpr splendid 
and vigorous, which delights to &no its objects in picturesque 
and fantastic groupes, but which appears to draw his materials 
less from an extensive and ori|;inai observation of nature, than 
from a memoiy richly stored with images rifled from the poeti- 
cal treasures of a former period. Wtihout being insensible to 
the charms of classical learning, he appears to have been still 
more powerfully attracted to the literatuTe of what may be cal- 
led the heroic ages of modem Europe. His mind seems to have 
rioted in the ga^y fictions of the Cathie chivalry and romance. 
In quest of * Gothic manners,* and * Gothic arcs,* he did not 
shrink from the fatigue of exploring the more remote and ne- 
glected sources of this fairy lore: but, above all, the writers 
ftota whom he probably first caught this enthusiasm, who had 
themselves been under its powerful influence, and whose works 
were fitted to. aflTord it the .a|i|t full and exquisite gratification, 
were unquestionably Sptotoinnd Milton. Indeed, we might 
perhaps be warranted, in saying, that his fond admiration of the 
peculiar beauties of these two poets, had, in a great degree, sub- 
dued his own originality of genius. The obvious character, 
mid most obvious defect of the poetry of Warton, is a too ser- 
vile imitation, or rather an adoption of their imagery and lan- 
guage. It gives to many of his larger and more successful 
compositions, too much, the air of a parody or a cento: and, 
even when his ideas may have been derived from other sources, 
or may be regarded as hb own, they seem, involuntarily, to 
have embodied themselves in ths borrowed language, and set 
phrases of his great masters. 

As it is not oojr intention to enter into a particular critidsm on 
the poems of Wt^on, which have been long in the possession of 
the public, it wbdid be of little utility or interest here to follow 
bis biograjdiei^rotigh the detail of their respective dates, which 
he has very properly, and we presume very accurately given. Of 
his poetry so mneh has now Mm said, only as it serves to indi- 
cate the general character of bis mind, and the' ^rticolar direc- 
tion whid) it gave to his literary pursuits. A still ^re decidi^ 
proof of the ' indulgence he had given to his favourite propensi- 
1^, was aSbrded by bk * Obkrvidioiu os the Fairy Q^n of 

^ Spenser/ 
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Spenser,* first published in. the year 1754 } and of which an en> 
larged edition was given' in 1763. Of the merits of this work a 
very ^r estianate, we believe, has long been formed by the pub- 
lic. Hie i^kf praise, unquestionably, is due to the discovery 
which it made of a new track of research in the literature ^ 
early English poetry and romance, which is certainly by no means 
incurious or uninteresting in itself and which on tdl hands must 
be admitted to possess very great attractions, as conducting al- 
most exclusively to the full iUustration of the great writers of a 
later period. This trade of research, Warton himself continued 
to pursue with great ardour ; and even in the earliest speciooea 
of his critical talents, we may discern the commencement of 
those investigations which ultimately led him to the aocompU<d>- 
ment of his greatest and most important work, ' The History of 
English Poetry.* 

Although the compilation of this elaborate work most have 
occupied much time, and exacted no common share of diligence 
and industry, yet we find the intermediate period, preceding the 
appearance of the first volume in 1774, filled up with many o- 
ther literary pursuits. Of tliese Mr Mant has given a particular 
chronicle. They sufficiently serve to indicate the ardour and 
versatility of 'Warton’s mind ; but are not, in general, of such a 
kind as essentially and permanently to affect his fame. The most 
considerable among them is his splendid edition of Theocritus ; 
a work which we believe was received by critical scholars with 
disappointment, and from which, certainly, his reputation has 
not derived much increase. The undertaking is said to have 
been pressed on him by the exhortations of some of his literary 
friends ; but we suspect that he bad, by this time, become too 
much a * truant to the classic page,* to perform, with adequate 
diligence and zeal, the toilsome duties of an editor. 

. The * History of. English Poetry* is a work which has long been 
so perfectly known to ^ie learned, that in this place it would 
be inexcuseable to enter into any minute namipation of its cha- 
racter and merits. In Mr ManPs circumstantiate details relative 
to the history of the work itself, the reader not altogether 

a stranger to literary history and aneodotev,.witl lipeet with veiy 
little that is interesting from its novelty ; buiiii tli(S 1 ^ of War- 
ton, some degree of prolixitjt on this head ipay easily beforgiveo. 
The unfinished state in' which th^ work has b^u left by its au- 
thor, is known to every one. Iti aiddiiibn to three ponderous vo- 
lumes in quarto, a considerable portion of tt^ poetical annals of 
the reign of Eliz-ibeth, and those of the important and interesting 
period which followed, till the commencement tff the, eighteenth 
ocotuty, still! remained to be giveu. At his death, a few sheets 

of 
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o fa fourth volume had been printed; but, among his manu^ 
scripts, no discovery has been made of any part of the remainder, 
and a suspicion naturally arises, which we cannot help regarding 
as warranted by the construction and execution of the whole 
work, that Warton, confiding in his great facility of composition, 
was in the practice of writing immediately for the press. I'he 
introductory paragraph, containing the general scheme of the vo- 
lume, has been transcribed by Mr Matit, and will be read with 
feelings of regret for the irreparable loss of so valuable a portion 
of this interesting work. 

In Mr Mant’s attempt to estimate the merits of the ‘ history of 
English poetry,’ there is a great deal of that feeble sobriety which 
distinguishes most of his critical lucubrations ; and we expect to 
be very readily pardoned for avoiding a minute statement or re- 
view of his opinions. We will confine our remarks to a single 
point. When taken as a whole, it is impossible to deny that there 
is a certain lifeless massiveness in ^ the History of English Poe- 
try,’ which, in the perusal, becomes extremely oppressive, and 
which, with various excellencies in other respects, has already, 
we suspect, condemned it to be in the number of those books 
which are oflener praised than read. This, we apprehend, is not 
to be ascribed to the bulk of the work, to the 'minuteness of its 
details, or to the profuseness of its quotations from obscure and 
antiquated writers. To those who are not mere loungers in read- 
ing, there is in all this a richness and fullness which would not be 
without powerful attractions. To us it appears, that the fault 
is intimately connected with the general frame and construction 
of the work. In adopting a simply chronological arrangement of 
his materials, instead of a systematic method founded on some 
leading principle, Mr Warton is known to have deviated from xhe 
projected plans of Pope, and of Gray ; and, in doing so, he has 
been at pains to vindicate his choice, by assuring us, that it pro- 
ceeded from an experimental convictiou of the utter impractica- 
bility of the latter. How far such an experiment had been ever 
fairly made, m^ht perhaps be questioned, from the rapid and 
slovenly, maunetin vvhich the composition of the work appears to 
have the real dilficully of the attempt w^e are in- 
clined to ^b much to its own impracticable nature, as 

to the absenc^)nif those scientific powers aii^ habits which were 
requisite to Jis su^Ssful exqpution. No otdinary shares of ge- 
nius ^nd of tnste may he allowed to Warton ^ and we sincerely 
believe, that in point of ijiere literary accomptishmeiH, few men 
could have been foUnd sp welt qualified for the execution of the 
particular parts of such a work. Bat, unquestionably, to powers 
pf that higher order which, by a sort of magical influence, could 

havo 
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have given the unity, "and simplicity, and strength of a whole, to 
su intoite number of scattered and various parts, the pretensions 
of Mr Warton were extremely moderate. We would not be un^l 
derstojod to insinuate, that the plans suggested by Pope, and by 
Gray, were very happily conceived^ or very judiciously digested,’ 
or that the ample adoption of them by Warton could have cured 
the radical defect of his book. Neither do we mean to state, that 
an arrangement of ' a chronological nature was in itself utterly 
incompatible with that higher species of excellence which be has 
failed of attaining. The excellence of which we speak, is by no 
means essentially dependent on mere mechanical arrangement ; 
and, by the infusion of an informing spirit into the Whole mass, 
we should even conceive it possible to vanquish the disadvantages 
of an awkward and unnatural method. The successfol execution 
of the plan might probably be attended with the sacrifice of some 
of those collateral details which Warton has not scrupled to col- 
lect in his long and desultory course ; yet it may be safely pre- 
sumed, that, with a tolerable share of address, almost every thing 
might be retained and incorporated which is not an offensive ex- 
crescence even on the miscellaneous pages of his curious and 
amusing work. 

During the publication of the successive volumes of * the His- 
tory of English Poetry,* and after the appearance of the last of 
them, Mr Warton continued to amuse and instruct the public 
by various inferior literary productions. Among these, was his 
shorty but satisfactory detection of the forgeries of Chatterton } 
which appeared at a period when it was regarded as some merit, to 
have been among the foremost to expose the shallow impostures of 
that wonderful boy. But the most important of his later, works was 
his edition of the Juvenilia of Milton, with very copious annota- 
.tions, in which be gave full scope to that spetnes of critical dis- 
cussion in which he was best fitted to excel. His early and inti- 
mate acquaintance with the poetry of Milton, and his-libenl use 
of Miltonic imagery and language, we have formerly noticed. In 
return, he here employs himself in tracing the obligatioii of Mil-| 
ton to his poetical predecessors ; but in his detec^:ps there is no.t I 
thing invidious, , ot that wjll not tend to heightejii;' ''^^er than to 
lower the admiration of that mighty genius. ^Ev^'in his iipUa- 
tions, Milton throws aside every air of sOrvih|ty^ aad moves on 
with native and unborrowed dignity. l!heanliOtitiona;of War- 
ton have been blamed for their excemve minuteness and'prolixity ; . - 
but we beg leave to profess ourselves of the«.inmber of those ■ 
whom even fais tediousness never ceases to bo.dg^able; 'Ks bib-!’ 
graphm^ with bettor reasoit,' ti^^ occaaiito |b: Hime the too fce- 
jqueut and irn^artinem latrunbh of hU ihe'^ttical ' 
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pinions and conduct of Milton. Tlie idle asperity of his stric« 
tures sounds too much like the^ still more idle apology of the 
courtly laureat for appearing as the commentator of the democra* 
tic Milton.— These commentaries, and his obsefrations on Spen« 
ser, may be now regarded as in some degree supplemental to his 
great unfinished work on ‘English Poetry. 

In accepiing the laurel, ^ profaned by Cibber, and contemned 
by Gray,^ it would be difficult, and even unjust, to suppose that 
Warton was not conscious of degradation. Of this feeling there 
indeed appear to us very evident symptoms in the choice of the 
subjects, and in the general strain of what, with ludicrous gra- 
vity, a former biographer has been pleased to denominate his 
official odes. By excluding the usual topics of adulation, be may 
be said to have escaped, rather than conquered, the difficulties 
of his periodical task. His constant excursions .into his own fa- 
vourite regions of Chivalry, remind us too often of the cypress in 
the sea-piece, and of the * nunc nan erat his locus^ of Horace. la 
some of them, however, the turn and application is ingenious and 
happy ; and after ail, even In his wildest rambles, he is not with- 
out rhe apology of precedent in the father of Lyric poetry him- 
self — ^his grand predecessor and prototype in the art of official 
writing. 

In delineating the private character of Mr Warton, his bio- 
grapher has gone through his task with the most inefficient and 
drawling prolixity— such as was to be expected from a writer 
whose knowledge is derived from casual information, and through 
whose mind the scattered lights seem to pass without the least 
tendency to convergence. Of the truth of the likeness, such as it 
is, we do not pretend to judge ; and shall refrain from hazarding 
any criticisms on its merits in that respect. 

We have already observed, that in estimating the literary cha- 
racter of Mr Warton, his biographer generally takes the safe 
ground of prevailing opinion. Among tho few deviations from 
the noiseless tenor of his way which he has ventured to make, 
the mos^ eccentric and amusing is a parallel of the literary cha- 
rasters of Warton and. Gray. It chiefly consists of a statement, 
on tlie one of the many things which Gray projected, and 
the few he eucu&d ; l^d, on the other hand, of the many simi- 
lar things which Warton had the industry to carry into actual exe- 
cution^ fesult of the comparison is intended to exalt the 

character Sf Warton: yet the most partial admirers of Gray, 
would have very little pretence for challenging the 

award df Mr, Maat. In .p«»c iry, and in epistolary writing, the 
palm is given, almost without a struggle, to Gray. 

^ As 
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Aft the editor and annotator of Warton’s poems, Mr Mant. 
has been naturally led to enter into a more minute and careful 
'examination of his poetical character, and the peculiar merits or 
defects of his conix^Ositions of that class. This, although it par- 
takes of the same comm*oti nature with the rest, is perhaps the 
least exceptionable part of Mr Mant’s performance : but it would 
exceed the' proper bounds of this article to exapaine the justness 
and solidity of his criticisms. As a specimen of his manner, and 
indeed one of the most favourable which we could have chosen, 
we shall present our readers with the concluding paragraphs of 
Warton’s life. We would not be. understood as implicitly assent- 
ing to his panegyric;, but a little may be pardoned to the natural 
partialities of a biographer, 

S' 

* If these observations are just, it may be concluded, by way of ge- 
neral remark, that nottviths landing his blemishes, for blemishes he un- 
doubtedly had, Warton is entitled to claim no mean rank amongst 
the poets of his country ; that he displays great facility and variety ’ 
of powers ; that his style is forcible and ornamented ; his thoughts 
lofty and dignified ; his imagery in his descriptive poetry, select, new, 
and distinct ; in his lyric poetry, gorgeous and magnificent : that in 
his less serious pieces, he has the humour, without the grossness of 
Swift; that in his Latin compositions, he shows a true classical taste 
and feeling ; and that in all his poems, though he abounds in imita- 
tions of his predecessors, his imitations are not servile, and that what 
he borrows he makes his own. 

‘ In one department, he is not only unequalled, but original and 
unprecedented : I mean, in applying to modern poetry, the embellish- 
incnt of Gothic manners and Gothic arts ; the toumaments and festi-* 
vals, the poetry, music, painting, and architecture of “ elder daya.^^ 
Nor can 1 here refrain from repeating, that, though engaged in the 
service, his talents were never prostituted to the . undue praise of 
royalty: nor from adding as a topic of incidental applause, that, 
though he wanders in the, masses of fancy, he may .always be resorted 
to as supplying at least an harmless amusement; and. that with Mil- 
ton and Gray, whotii he resembled in various other poifits, he shares 
also this moral commendation, that his laurels^ like tiieirs, are un- 
tainted by impurity, and that he has. uniformly ^to use the 

words of anoUicr unsullied bard)— ’ .. . \ ^ 

Verse that a virgin iplhout blui^ ihajf^ ]^ 

We will not detain wxA a par^euUv examination 

of theTemaining part of votumes. . We have already said^ 
that to the text of Warton^S poemS;^ery Kttle Jhas been added by 
; the present editor ; and of that litde^ ntfpartieuW notice appears 
to be req.uisite. Of the,valtie nf Mr Maht*a labours as ah anho* 

" •. 4 / . ■ ’ . tator. 
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tator, have also hinted our opinion. ^ And judging, as we can 
only pretend to do, firom a cursory inspection^ it .may be enough 
to say, that the instruction or amusement we have derived from 
his notes, has inrely compensated the pain of peipetual intemip. 
tion in the perusal of the text. From his constwt and liberal 
adoption of the poetical phrases and formularies of a few favour- 
ite authors, it is easy to suppose that the poems of Warton must 
furnish to his annotator abundant opportunities for the display of 
imitations and parallelisms. These Mr Mant has set himself to 
trace with the most scrupulous minuteness; and although he has 
already done more than is sufficient to gratify the curiosi^ of most 
readers, yet it would probably be no arduous task to enlarge the 
collection. This, however, is a hint which we would be sorry to 
see improved by any future editor. To detect the sources frons 
which the great original poets of any country have silently drawn, 
is a matter at least of great curiosity, and is often essential to the 
full .illustration of their meaning ; but for the cumbrous labours 
of Mr Warton’s annotators, we are not aware that any similar 
apology can be pleaded. 

To the original poetry of Warton, his editor has annexed a 
small selection of Latin Metrical inscriptions, published in 1756. 
The original edition )ias long been rare, and almost forgotten : 
and the present republication will, we presume, be acceptable to 
every classical reader. It is composed of a few of the choicest 
flowers, culled frona the tasteless and unwieldy collections of 
Mazochi, Smetitti, and Gruter, blended with a few sprigs of mo- 
dem growth, l^se which hare been since ascertained to be 
Warton’s, might have imposed on the discernment of a connois- 
seur ; and may be regarded as aflbrding another curious instance 
of his faculty of imitation. 

The volumes conclude with an inaugural oration, pronounced 
by Mr Warton, on his appointment to the Camdenian Professor- 
ship of History in the University of Oxford. • -The institution of 
Camden was one of the earliest attempts to innovate on the esta- 
blished systm of academical education, by'intcFmingling more li- 
beral and dst^ studies with the scholastic discipline which had ' 
long ex^sivdySp^eviu]^. Oif the boldnese of the innovation we 
may jddgie'fln^'^^^idiposed otu the professor of faistoiy by 
the statutes ;of.i&e Umve)^|y : ^ Pree^or bittoricus Can^itnianutt 
hit in aiit 'tdium ^ueiwijt antr- 

g0irit et meSorit^tiaiee hiitbriautti ‘§rlpl^at j^ti^ Paccahureit et 
^miotu in /are. C»s6V ,‘> Leavii^g, :&e bai^^ and the 

students in tbe Civil law ef .this- preset dt^, to thdif own private 
studies in the interpretailion' of' Ltit^ius Pioms;' the Camden pro- 
fessor here aunouftcea his deiigu of isdsing » wider 

' . , ■ ■ / suitable' 
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suitable to the g^us of the age. In his views of the capabilities 
of his subjectf he eaimotf however, be accused of deviating very 
cztravaganUy froin theancient track. Instead of aspiring to those 
higher speculations, which the matter of history is calculated to 
suggest, or aiming to instract his hearers in those lessons of moral 
and political wisdom which give to it its greatest value, he pro> 
poses to confine himself to a critical examination of the literary 
merits of the great, historians of Greece and Rome. In choos* 
ing this subordinate walk, our readers will probably agree with 
us, that -Mr Wartott prudently consulted the vigour and extent 
of his own powers. 


Aht. XXVni. Practical Observations in Surgery^ ittiuirated smth 
Cases, By William Hey, Esq. F. R. S. Senior Surgeon to the 
General Infirmary at Leeds, &c.' &c. &c. London. Printed for 
T. Cadell & W. Davies. 1803. 8vo. 537 pages. 

T his work has many claims to the attention of the practical 
surgeon. It is written by a man who, during a period of 
more than forty years, seems to have enjoyed very fiivourable op- 
portunities for observation, and who has been in the custom of 
daily committing to paper whatever appeared to him to be new, 
or peculiarly instructive in practice. In communicating the re- 
sult of his experience to the public, Mr Hey uniformly speaks 
with a proper degree of modesty of his success, and of the im- 
provements which he conceives he has introduced into the prac- 
tice of his art ; while at the same time he acknowledges, with a 
frankness and candour which do him much honour, the mistakes 
he has occasionally committed. Unlike, in their nature and ob- 
ject, to the ephemeral medical productions of the day, these 
* Practical observations’ may be regarded as a legacy bequeath- 
ed to the coming, rather than as a recommendatpry introduction 
to the present generation. 

The work now before us will not readily admit,' nor does it 
seem to us to require a regular analysis. In revie'i^g it, there- 
fore, we conceive we shall best fulu pur duty to die public, by 
pointi^ out some of those modes of practice' which seem to be 
pecuUw to the author, and.die- particular ^ints in which we naay 
^ppen to differ fjrom hitd in opinion. 

The first chaptiur is entitled, * On.firactures of the skull,* an^ 
seems to have been written chid9y with' a, view tuteccommend the 
use of a nnall saw, 'ia place .of the instrament called Trephine^ 
insepioving diepceMed or too prdmineot points of the 

skull 
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skull. Mr Hey gives, in a plate, figures of two forms of this 
saw } one with a semicircular, the other with a straight edge. 

* The straight edged saw (he observes) executes its task with greater 
readiness; but the convex edge is necessary when the bone is to be 
sawed in a curvilinear direction. It is also useful when the thickness 
of that part of tlie cranium which is to be sawed out is very unequal- 

• This instrument is worked with ease, if the pressure made upon it 
Ijy the hand is light. It saves much time iri cases of extensive frachire, 
where the repeated application of a trephine would have hoen needful; 
and it may be used witli less danger oi wounding the dura mater, if 
the same precautions are used in examining, from time to time, the 
depth of the groove, as isnecessar}^ in the use of die trephine.’ ^ 

In this chapter, two cases of caries of the tibia are related, in 
which a cure was effected by removing the deceased bone with 
instruments. They are obviously cases in which most surgeons 
would have judged it necessary to have had recourse to amputa- 
tion. The mode of practice adopted in these cases by^ Mr Hey, 
certainly deserves a more extensive trial than it has hitherto re- 
ceived. ■ 

The Chapter * on Cataract’ contains many curious facts, and 
some original observations. Mr Hey is a strenuous advocate f<5t 
the method of cure by couching. He has given very acurate fi- 
gures of the needle he employs# It differs from the common, 
by being nearly one half shorter ; by having a semicircular, in- 
stead of a pointed extremity ; and by its increasing gradually in 
diameter from the extremity to the handle. Its principal merit, 
however, would seem to us to consist ip being smaller than the 
common needle. This circumstance has not in general been 
suteciently attended to, though we believe it vrill be found 
that the degree of inflammation succeeding to tlie operation of 
couching^ will be in some measure proportional to the size of the 
needle which is used. From the shortness of Mr Key’s instru- 
tnent, , it is easy, in operating, to judge of the depth in the eye to 
which the instrument has penetrated. We doubt whether the 
Mmpari^n of ,dbis instrument with the common needle be in aU 
respects fair.. S<mie the defects attributed to the old instru- 
ment are pommon. to both, and arc periiaps inseparable from ev^ 
form of cataract needle that can be conceived* 

* Mr Hey dma observed, thatVhen the needle is pushed through 
fhe coats of the eye, in a direction pardlel to the iris, that the 
ayj? is apt to roll ; but that by directing the point of the needle 
fo the centre of the eye, that organ is render^ i^ady, and 
needle passes through its coats^ without any danger of wounds 
log either the iris or the ciliaiy jprocess^# ; ITic point of the jn- 
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strument is to bs carried forwards till it reach the centre of the 
crystalline ; but as it is in tliis part of the operation that our 
author’s practice seems to us to be peculiar, we shall give his 
account of it in ‘his own words. 

« If, in bringing forwards the point of the needle, I perceive the 
cataract to advance, and dilate the pupil, I then know that the cata- 
ract is firm, and that tlic needle is in contact with its posterior part. 
The pressure used in bringing forwards the cataract,, sometimes 
causes the point of the needle to sink so far into the crystalline, and 
to become so much entangled in its more tenacious part, that the de- 
pression may be completed, though the instrument has not been seen 
through the pupil. When, therefore, the appearance which I have 
mentioned takes place, I do not persist in bringing forwards the point 
of the needle, lest the iris should be injured by the too great dilatation 
of the pupil ; but I depress the point, and at the same time carry it 
backwards. If this motion of the needle removes the cataract from its 
place, the operation is usually concluded without any farther trouble. 

* If the cataract does not follow the motion of the neecdc, I cau- 
tiously bring forward its point through the softer part of the crystal- 
line, till I can see my instrument through the pupil, and then pro- 
ceed in my attempts to effect the depression. In these attempts, I 
always move the needle backwards, as well as downu-jrds; for the 
operator ought always to be sure, that his needle is beh tlic ciliary 
processes when he moves it upwards or downwards. Before I w' .lv 
draw the needle, I iisually elevate its point a little, to see whether 
the cataract rises again when tlie pressure is removed. If it does 
the pressure is renewed once or twice, and the needle is then with- 
drawn. I alM^ays endeavour to lodge the cataract below the place 
where my needle entered the vitreous humour, and withdraw the 
needlein a direction nearly parallel with the axis of the pupil. 

, « Tliougli I do not think it advisable to persist in pressing an en- 
tire catiwact into the anterior chamber, when the advance of the Ca- 
^taract causes a large dilatation of the pupil ; yet after the needle hi:s 
wounded the capsule, a firm cataract, or at least its nucleus, will 
sometimes slip through the pupil, without tlie design of the opcratoi'. 
This has been considered by some authors as a disagreeable circum- 
stance, and has been ranked amongst tlie objections to tlm operation 
of couching. On the contrary, it ought to be considered as a fa- 
vourable event ; since the cataract always dissolves m the aqueous 
humour, and finally disappears, without injury to the eye. This, 
at least, has been the event in every irase of the kincl which 1 have 
seen. 1 have six or seven times se^h, the whole op^e nucleus fall 
into the anterior chamber of .: the eye, and very n^quently small 
opake portions. Indeed, if the cataract; could, in ail cases, be 
brought into the anterior chamber the eye, without injury to the 
iris, it would be the best method of .perforn^g the operation^ But 
this is not usually practicable ; the softness, as well as , the bulk of 
the cataract, premxiting an obstacle to this process, , / 
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« If the crystalline, or rather its capsule, is found to adhere in part 
to the iris, great caution should be used in our attempts to destroy 
^ the adhesion ; as it is much more safe to repeat the operation after a 
gentle attempt, than by continuing the use of force, to risk the danger 
of an inflammation. It is useful, in this case, to lift up tlie cataract 
with the needle ; as elevation may be successful, where depression 
litis failed. Mr Warner succeed^, at the fourth operation, in de- 
stroying an adhesion of the iris ; and I have repeated the operation 
oftener than four times with advantage, rather than incur the hazard 
of indainmation, which might have left my patient in total blindness. 

* Hitherto, the cataract has been considered as firm, and capable of 
bearing the pressure of the needle ; but, in the greater number of 
coses which have fallen under my care, the cataracts have been found 
Bo soft, as to permit the needle to pass through them in all directions. 
In this state of the disease, I do nothing more than break down the 
texture of the cataract, and endeavour to puncture, or tear ofi'a portion 
of the capsule, that the aqueous humour may flow in upon the broken 
cataract. In doing this, it is common to sec some fragments of the 
cataract fall, through the pupil, into the anterior chamber of the eye. 

I am always glad to sec tliis take place ; as I then know that there 
is a passage opened for the admission of the aqueous humour, and 
that those op^e fragments, which have passed through die pupil, 
will soon disappear. 

< Sometimes the cataract is so uniformly soft, that the^ passage ’of 
the needle through it makes no alteration in its appearance. This 
species of cataract was considered by the late Mr Sharp and Mr 
W^arner, os incurable. In this opinion, these excellent authors were 
certainly under a mistake ; for I find, that although an uniform soft- 
ness of the cataract may require a more frequent repetition of the 
operation, it affords no permanent impediment to the cure. Upon 
repeating the operation in such cases, I have often found that the 
first operation had produced more effect, than at the time of operat- 
ing it appeared to produce. The cataract, upon a subsequent ope- 
ration. appears more broken, and irregularly opake. Some portions 
may now be removed, which before appeared immoveable; some 
fall into the anterior chamber ; and the remainder becomes gradually 
dissolved into its ori^ipal situation.’ P. 57^— *62, 

The ass^tion, j.' 42. that ♦ the point of a needle, which 
has penetrated the coats, behind the ciliary ligament, 

cannot be brought in|o tbe^sterior chamber without passing 
through .the|C]prstali^^’ ii Mt su^or^ by an accui^te ana- 
tomical inyj^gation^ of . If the needle employed in 

performing tlm opwutidn. W curved at the point, and ; 

its convexity be tuftied toi^ds we knoW trial, both 

on the dead and living eye, thit^by Jnsinuatmg it b the 

cap$ule of the lens and fhe d&rr ptqeMee, ft Can be brought 
evet: the upper edge of the ^itallme, iutd the posterior chamber, 

' ■ without'’' 
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without wounding either the lens or the iris. This is a mode of 
operating in cataract, which has been described by several veiy 
eminent oculists upon the Continent ; and a mode which bids 
fairer than that practised by our author, to prevent the forma* 
tion of secondary membranous cataract, either by depressing the 
capsule along with the lens, or by rupturing it So, that its parts 
shall recede sufficiently, to admit the rays of light into the bot- 
tom of the eye, should it afterwards become opake. 

Mr Hey concludes his account of cataract, with a very satis- 
factory refutation of some of the unfair and ill-founded objec- 
tions of Baron Wenzel, to the operation by couching. We can- 
not go so completely along with our author, when he endeavours 
to ^rove the decided superiority of the mode of operating by 
couching to that by extraction. Each mode of operating has, we 
conceive, its peculiar advantages, and each its peculiar defects ; 
and we should be sorry to see either mode practised, to the com- 
plete exclusion of the other. Iii deciding Upon the comparative 
merits of the two operations, the partizans of each have generally 
appealed to their own individual experience ; and it has been but 
too common with them to attribute to the mode of operating, 
accidents and evils, which are owing, in a great measure, to the 
unskilfulness and improper management of the operator. 

Chapter Third treats of Strangulated Hernia ; and contains the 
history of many interesting cases, skilfully and ably treated, with 
some very judicious practical remarks. The following paragraph 
conveys a sufficiently distinct account of Mr Hey^s mode of 
lating the abdominal ring. 

* The next step is to enlarge the aperture through which the pro* 
lapsed parts have descended from the abdomen, by dividing the 
aponeurosis of the extemal oblique muscle, together with tlie neck of 
the hernia] sac^ which sometimes produces the principal part of the 
stricture. If the tip of the foie-iinger can be sufficiently introduced 
to conduct the bubonocele knife, the divi^n may bc made in this 
way with the greatest advantage. It should be made upwards and 
a little outwards, when the hernia descends through the, abdominal 
ring ; and in this species of hernia I have never fi^und any difficoily 
in executing this part of the operatiomf i:; P.147» 146* ' 

Upm this mode of diltdihg^|he observe, that wh« 

the stricture is seated solely in fibjres erpssing the 

lars of the ring, and surrpands4ts orifice^ ,tho complete d^visiim 
of the parietes of tho abdompp .seem; tp be t^hoBy imnecesmry.. 
This modb of removing the s^ctare, not only tends to weaken 
the parietes of' the sbdpiaen, but ^ay even do attended with^ 
fatal consequences in these in wbioh the iepij;estri$ artery is 

sittiated;" 
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situated on the outside of the neck of the hernial sac ; a sitna< 
tion of the artery which, we conceive, luuat have occurred in 
two of the cases recorded by Mr Hey« lu the account of case 
14th, it is particularly remarked, that on dissection thtre was 
found a slight protuberance of the peritoneum' appearing just be- 
low the abdominal ring, and lying on the inner side of the sper- 
matic cord. This is the very situation in which the hernial sac 
is found, when it protrudes immediately from the cavity of the 
abdomen, at the lower and external aperture of the ring : when 
the hernial sac, on the contrary, descends along the course of the 
inguinal canal, the spermatic cord is found lying upon the inner 
and posterior side of the sac. 

It is in this variety of Bubonocele, also, that we must seel* for 
an explanation of the peculiarities described in case iTth, and of 
which many similar examples arc to be found in authors. In this 
case, two hernial sacs were found existing together on the same 
side of the scrotum. One of these sacs, we conceive, must have 
entered the parietes of the abdomen with the spermatic vessels, 
and descended along the course of the inguinal canal ; while the 
other sac came directly out of the abdomen -at the inner and exter- 
nal orifice of the ring. The history of our author’s case, though 
not very accurately detailed, contains statements which seem to 
justify this conjecture. 

* The interior sac was complete at its upper part, and was there 
quite distinct from the sac which I had first opened, and in which 
lay the omentum, llm interior sac contained intestine only.’ P. 21 

Mr Hey has performed the operation for femoral hernia sixteen 
times ; and his cases, and remarks upon the subject, are peculiarly 
instructive. In two only of these cases did he find it impos!:ible 
to introduce the point of his finger into the mouth of the hernial 
sac, so as to serve hitn as a conductor in dividing that portion of 
the tendon of the external oblique muscle, which is usually the seat 
of stricture in this species of hetnia. When the stricture is such 
as not to admit the. introduction of the point of the finger, Mr 
Hey uses a groov^ director, and, introducing his knife upon tiiQ 
finger, or' dfrecfo4 his incision directly upwards. In 

practising tMs mode bf dUi^ng the femoral ring, Mr Hey does 
not seem to be aware idf which sometimes occurs from a 

peculiarity m the distril^iOff of the' blood-vessels in the neigh- 
bonrhood oOie :he^i^ Wo* The. obturator artery often arises in 
common with the epigastric i'atidivhen this distriWion of artery 
takes placej the obturator paSs along the upper and inner side 
the neck of the hernial sac. It was probably the division of this 
Artery in the cases terminating fatally, mentioned by Gjanz and other 
. practical 
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practical authors, wliich was mistaken for the division of the epi- 
gastric. Whetiever '^he obturator occupies this situation, it is 
obvious that it must be divided in the operation practised by Mr 
Hey. We think it more than probable that it was the division of 
this artery which 'occasioned the very dangerous hemorrhage de- 
scribed as having taken place in Case 7th. The obturator, when 
it arises in common with the epigastric, does not, we allow, ne- 
cessarily surround the neck of the hernial sac ; for when the com- 
mon trunk of these' two arteries is short, we have found the ob- 
turator passing down into the pelvis on the outside of the hernial 
sac, and placed, as in this case, out of the reach of the knife. But 
as this distribution of the artery is frequent, and as we have no 
means of ascertaining its existence previous to the division of the 
stricture, we are of opinion, that the operation practised by Mr ' 
Hey, and that proposed by Dr Gimbemat, cannot in all cases be 
employed with safbty. 

Chapter Fourth contains a most interesting account of ten cases 
of a disease, which has hitherto been very imperfectly known, and 
which our author describes under the name of Fungus Haematodes, 
It is the same disease, he remarks, which has been described by 
Mr Burns of Glasgow under the title of the Spmgwd it^tnma~ 
tion. Previous to the publication of these two accounts, we had 
no full nor connect^ account of this very formidable disease ; 
but it was not . by any means so completely unknown to, nor 
unobserved by former surgeons, as. these authors seem to ima- 
gine. 

The late Dr Monro, than whom few have more accurately 
observed, or more clearly described, the symptoms and progress 
of chirurgical diseases, gives a tolerably accurate delineation of 
some of the more prominent features of this species of tumour, 
in the 463 . page of the quarto edition. of Us works : and many 
similar cases, we. doubt not, are- to be'frand in the records of 
surgery. 'We have yet to learn, what the particular, habits are, 
in which this species of tumour occurs ; in whatrbspects it agrees 
with, and in what respects it differs from^,''^moar3. of a scro- 
, phulous or cancerous nature. It is be regretted, that 

the formation and structure of indolcsii: 'satcbbiidpus tumours, is 
a branch of chirurgical pathology .^Hch ’hbi htthetto^ been al- 
most entirely neglected., We hf^jeT.im accttnte ,^^^ of 
them in our books of morbid an^ohiy ; swdyfe cannot therefore 
express too strongly our obligadons to Mt Sams end Mr Hey, 
for making us better acquaintnci with a spedes of tamour, which 
is as sugiUar.in its symptoms asd.^ci^^rea^ as iU appears to he 
fatal in its terminstion, 

■ W* 
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We shall not add to the prolixity of this review, by entering 
into cridcal examinations of the doctrines aitd modes of practice 
contained in the remaining parts of this work. We have said 
enough to • .?mmend it to the attention of our surgical readers ; 
and we would not willingly dispute about minute or unimportant 
points with an author from whom we have received so much va« 
iuable instruction. 
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Art. I. j1 Series of Plays^ in which it is attempted to delineate the 
Stronger Pajftons of the Mind ; each Pajfion being the fubjeB of a Tra-> 
gedy and a Comedy, By Joanna Bailiie. Vol. II. London. 1802. 

^T^hese plays require a double criticifm ; 6rft, as to the merit 
of the peculiar plan upon which they are compofed ; and, 
fecondly, as to their own intrinfic excelj^nce. 

To fuch peculiar plans, in general, we confefs that we are far 
from being partial *, they neceffarily exclude many beauties, and 
enfure nothing but conftraint ; the only plan of a dramatic writer 
Ihould be, to pleafe and to intcreft as much as pofliSlc *, but when, 
in addition to this, he refolves to write upon nothing bur ferip- 
tural fubjefls, or to imitate the ftyle of Shakefpeare, or to have 
a fiege, or the hiftory of a paflion in every one of his pieces, he 
evidently cuts himfelf off from fome of the means oi fujcefs, 
puts fetters upon the freedom of his own genius, and multiplies 
the difficulties of a very arduous undertakiiig. 

The writer of the pieces before us, has efpoufed the patronage 
of what flie has been plcafcd to call charaEieriJlic truths the great 
charm of dramatic compofitionj and, in order to magnify its im- 
portance, has degraded all the other requifites of a perfect: drama 
to the rank of very weak and unprofitable auxiliaries. With a par- 
tiality not at all unufual in the advocates of a peculiar fyftem, 
(he admits, indeed, that a play may have qualities that give nearly 
as much pleafure ; but maintains, that this is altogether owing to 
the folly of mankind, and that if we were conftituted as we ought 
to be, we (hould care very little for any thing but the juft repre- 
fentation of character in our dramatic performances. This I'en- 
timent, we think, is pretty clearly expreffed, in the following 
paffage of the ‘ Introduftory Difeourfe , ' prefixed to the former 
volume. 
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< Our love of the grand, tlie beautiful, the novel, and, above all, of 
the marvellou?, is very ftrong ; and if wc are richly fed with what we 
have a good relilh for, we may be weaned to forget our native and 
favourite aliment : yet we can never fo far forget it, but that we fhall 
cling to, and acknowledge it again, whenever it Is prefcnted before us. 
In a work abounding with the marvellous and unnatural, if the author 
has any how Humbled upon an nnfophiflicated genuine llroke of nature, 
we (hail immediately perceive, and be delighted with it ; though we are 
fooiyb enough, at the fame time, to pdinire all the nonfenfe with which 
it is furrounded. ’ 

Now, we really cannot perceive why the admiration of novelty 
and grandeur fhould be conildered as more foolifh, than the ad> 
miration of juft fentiments, or confiftent charafter. The fame 
power that gave us a reliih for the one, formed us to bd delight- 
ed with the other ; and the wifdom that guides us to the gratifi- 
cation of the firft propenfity, can fcarcely condemn our indul- 
gence in the fecond. Where the objefl is to give picafure, no- 
thing that pleafes can be foolifh *, and a ilriking trait of charac- 
ters, or of nature, will only pleafe the more, when it occurs in a 
performance, w’hich has already delighted us with its grandeur, 
its novelty, and its beauty. The fkilful delineation of chara^er, 
ts no doubt among the higheft objeds of the drama, but this has 
been fo generally admitted, that it was the lefs neceflary to under- 
value all the reft. The true objefk of the drama, is to intereft 
and delight ; and this it can frequently accompUfh, by incident, as 
effeftually as by character. There are innumerable Jttuations that 
excite our fynipathy in the flrongeft degree, though the chanc- 
ters of thufe who are placed in them be left almoil entirely to be 
filled up from our getieral conceptions of human nature. Mo- 
thers bereaved of their children } lovers feparated or reftored to 
each other ; the young and valiant cut off by untimely death ; ty- 
rants precipitated from their thremes; and many odfer occurrences 
or reprefentatiuns, are capable of awakening tnp h^eft int< reft, 
and the moft anxious curiofity, although ftie charadkers ft.' be 
drawn only with thofe vague and imdifUngmibing features th&t 
fancy has affociated w'lth ue fituation. 

But, even if wc could agree with Mifs Baillte, that the ftrik- 
ing delineation of chara£ler was the cardinal excellence of the 
drama, we fhould find great difficulty in admitting that her plan 
was the moft likely to enfure its attainment. The peculiarity of 
that plan confifts in limiting tlie intereft of the piece, in a great 
degree, to the dev^pement of fome one great paffion in the prin- 
cipal character, and it) exhibiting this paffion in all the fucceffive 
ftages of its progrefs, from its origin to its final cataftrophe. It 
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>locs not appear to us that either of thefe pbfervances Is well calf 
eul.'.ted to increafc tlic of any dramatic produflion. 

If any thln^ more is meant by limiting the intercll of the piece 
to the conkquences of a finglc pailioiij than is implied in the vul- 
gar rules for preferving unity of chara£ier and of ad^ion, we are 
iiu liiied to think, that fomethiug more is meant than can very 
ealily be juiVilied. The old nuixinis evidently require the predo- 
niiuani y of certain motives in the minds of the leading charac- 
TiTs, and a certain confiltcncy in the fympathies that are excited 
by ilicir foi tunes. To carry ihcfc reftridiiotis ftill farther, and to 
confine the whole interell of the ftory to the devclopement of a 
fiiigle pallion, feems to us to be altogether imprafficable, and 
could not even be attempted, in a very imperfeft degree, without 
violating that unity of action by which the general eifeft of the 
piece would be very materially impaired. To confine the atten- 
tion, and tie down the fympathies to the obfervance of one mafter 
palTiun through a whole play, is plainly impollible i hrft, becaufe 
that paffion, in order to prove its ftrength, mult have fome other 
paihon to encounter and overcome in the bofom where it is at laft 
to reign ; and, fccondly, becaufe a certain portion of our fympa- 
tliy mull nccelTarily bd referved for the fate and the feelings of 
thofe who arc the objefts and the viffims of this rulir.g pafTion in 
the hero. The firft partition of our fympathy is altogether unavoid- 
able i and Mifs Baillie herfelf has accordingly been forced to fub- 
mit to it. Count Baftl is diftratted between love and a paflion 
for military glory ; and the intercll and fympatliy excited by the 
v^ole ilory, may be referred to the one panion, juft as properly 
as to the other. De Montfort is reprefented as ftnigeling between 
a liigh fenfc of honour, and a frantic and difgraceml antipathy } 
nor could the latter have been made interefting in any degree, un- 
lefs our fympathy had firft been very powerfully engaged for the 
former. Ethwaidt -in like manner, is agitated by ambition, and 
gratitude, and pCrfonal attachment 5 and pleafes us as much by 
his ger.erurity and kind affedlions, as he terrifies us by the confe- 
queiices of his thirft fov power. The fecond divifion of intcreft 
that is chimed by thofe who infpire or oppofe the domineering 
paflion of the chief perfonage, is fcarcely Icfs neceflary. We 
cannot eafily fympathife with a lover, unlefs we take fome con- 
cern in the objed of his .attachment ; and are feldom much of- 
fended by the oppreflions of a tyrant, when we do not enter very 
warmly into the feelings of tliofe whom he opppsi^cs. Tlte only- 
way ill which the intereft we take in the ftory cen be in any de- 
gree engrofTed by the hero, is' to provide him with a fucedfion of 
inferior patients and obferver^, .through whom he moves in the- 
ftaod career of his paffion, and who are fpccefilvely forgptifn ^ 
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the fake of thofe who replace them. By this contrivance, which 
is but feldom prafticable, it is very obvious, however, that the 
intereft of the piece is impaired and diflipated, and the unity of 
the a£tion entirely broken. Mifs Baillie has had n courfe to it in 
the tragedy that occupies fo large a portion of the prefent volume ; 
and every reader of Ethwald mufl: acknowledge, that the intereft 
of the play is exceedingly diminiJhccl by the conflant introduftion 
and renewal of the inferior chaiacJcrs; and that the cataftrophe, 
which is accompliihed by perions wdth whom we have fcarccly 
any previous acquaintance, is but ill calculated to produce any 
llrong or fatisfiidlory impreflion. 

The peculiarity of Mifs Bail!ie\s plan, however, does not con- 
(ift fo much in reducing any play to the exhibition of a fingle 
paffion, as in attempting to comprehend within it a complete 
view of the origin, growth, and confummation of this pnffion, 
under all its afpe£ls of progrefs and maturity. This plan feem^ 
to us almoft as unpoctical as that of the bard who began the talc 
of the Trojan war from llic egg of Lnfa ; and reajly docs net 
appear very w^cll calculated for a fpccles of compof]tiv)n, in 
which the time of the a£tion repitfented has ufualiy been more 
circumferibed than in any other. Mifs Baillie, however, is of 
opinion, that it will turn out to be a very valuable dlfcovcry ^ 
and infifts much upon the advantage that will be gained by ad- 
hering to it, both in the developement of charafter, the increnfe 
of intereft, and the promotion of moral improvement. We arc 
afraid that thefe expeAations are more fanguine than itafem- 
able. 

To delineate a man*s charaftcr, by tracing the progrefs of his 
ruling paffion, is like deferibing his perfon by the yearly ad- 
meafurement of his foot, or rather by a tcrmly report of the in- 
creafe of a wen, by which his health and his beauty are ultimate- 
ly deftroyed. A ruling paffion diftorts and deforms the characlcr ; 
and its growth, inftead of developing that character morefuliy^ 
conftantly withdraws more and more of it from our view, 'rhe 
grow'thof the paffion is not the growth of the mind ; and its pro- 
grefs and fymptoms arc pretty conform, in whatever fubjed it may 
nave originated. Amor omnibus idem^ at leaft, fays the poet ; and 
it may fairly be admitted, that men become affimilated, by their 
common fuDjedion to fome mafter paffion, who had previoufly 
been diftinguiOietj^ by very oppofite charaders. To delineate 
chara£ter, therefore, by the progrefs of fuch a paffion, is like 
following a cloud of fmoke, in order to diferiminate more clearly 
the obje^s that it envelopes. 

Thefe confiderations are fo very obvious, that though Mifs 
Baillie has certainly talked a great deal about tracing a paffion 

from 
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from its origini we arc perfuaded that flie really did not expeft 
much afliftance from this maxim in the delineation of charafter. 
She has built, in general, upon a truer ground; and feems to 
have perceived very clearly the method of employing a predomin- 
ating paflion, fo as to give brilliancy and effeft to chirafteriftic 
reprefentation. This method, which, however, is by no means 
new, confifts principally in the ocrafional introduftion of the 
paflion, or pecifliar turn of mind, in tranfnftions of inferior 
moment, and in circumftanccs where it does not ferve at all to 
help forward the aftion of the piece. By this apparently acci- 
dental difclofure of confiftency, a ftamp of nature and reality is 
given to the whole delineation ; and the glimpfes that are thus 
caught of the hero, in the courfe of his ordinary deportment, 
ferve, in a manner, to confirm thofe impreflions that had been 
excited by his more ftudied and impofing appearances. In private 
life, and on trifling occafions, the fplendid drapery of the paffions 
is ufually laid afide ; and, if we are permitted to look in upon 
them in this lituation, we fancy that we recognife their genuine 
features with lefs uncertainty. If care be taken, therefore, to 
relieve the glare and pomp of the main aftion, by tlie infertion 
of a few fuch cafual incidents, we feem to be let into the interior 
of the charafter, and attain a certain familiarity with the chief 
perfonages, that renders our conception of their whole charader 
much more lively, entire, and imprelTive. It is upon this prin- 
ciple, that the cffetl of moft of the fine ftrokes of nature and 
characfler, which occur in ihc writings of the poets, will be 
found to depend ; and it is a principle, that has been quite fami- 
liar to criticifm, ever fince it was illudraced by the ancient com- 
mentators of Homer. 

But, though Mifs Baillie has not overlooked this powerful 
inftrument, for the dcvelopemcnt of characteriftic etfed, there 
is another, of Hill greater importance, which appears to be, in 
a good meafure, excluded by. her doftrine of the unity of paflion. 
The art to which we now allude, is that by which an appearance 
of individual reality is communicated to an ideal perfonage, and 
the funAions of a dramatic hero ailigned to a living being, with 
the whole of whofe capacities and difpofitions we are' made to 
feel that we are acquainted. This poetical deception, however, 
can never be accomplilhed by the difplay of a fmglc paflion, 
and cannot even take place, w^e (liould imagine, where fuch a 
difplay is made the chief obje£t of our attention. It is to be 
efFefted, indeed, only by an occafionai negleft and intermiifion 
of the principal a£kion, and of the pallions by which that adlion 
is forwarded, by the introdu£lion of arbittfeiry and inconfiderable 
gcpurfences, and flight and tranfient indications of habits, fenti- 

T 3 menti), 
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mentSf and failings, that could not have been inferred from tfie 
condu£^ or emotions of the chief characters in the j.Teater in- 
cidents of the piece. It is by thefe, and by thcTe alone, that a 
definite objeCl can be created for our fy.mpjthics to attsch opon, 
and the true image of a living man be prcl'ented to cur i origina- 
tion. There is no man alive, of wdiofe whole character wt 
could judge merely frv)m his condiniil or cxpieflions in fomt’ 
important tranfadion; and our fympathit;s,artf always but feebly 
excited for thofe with whufe internal feelings we are fo imper- 
fectly acquainted. It is not enough, therefore, that tl.e quaiitie'' 
bellowed upon our heroes be fuitablc to the coTidudl which i; 
alfigned them, or confiftent with each other. A naked combi- 
nation of the qualities neceflary to account for the aClion, tvjJJ 
never make up the idea of a real and entire man. There mu^l 
be a delineation of thofe, alfo, that are of no ufe at the momenr, 
and arc not necelTarily implied by the prefence of the leading 
features. Without thefe, an a£lion indeed may be reprefented 
but the adlors will be utterly unknown, and all ImpreHion of 
reality, along with every emotion of individual fympathy, will 
be utterly excluded. A play which diferiminates its charaft' rs 
only by the great and leading pslTions that are elTemkal to the 
parts they have to fuftain, mull be as deficient in interell and 
effed, therefore, as a piclure which (hows no more of the figures 
than is necelTary to explain its fubjefl; that dlfplays the hand of 
the murderer, and the bleeding bofom of his viclim, but omits 
all reprefentation of the countenance and geHures of etther, or 
of thofe circunrllances in the furrounding feenery which may 
fuggelt aggravations or apologies for the crime. By the plan of 
Mifs Baillie, however, thefe fubordinate and arbitrary traits of 
chara^ler appear to be in. a great meafurc excluded. Her heroes 
arc to be mere perfonifications of Angle palfions ; and the growth 
and varied condition of one grand feature is to be inreil'r.ntly 
held out to our obfervatidn, while an impenetrable lliade is to 
be fpread upon all the reft of the ^hyfiognomy. Among the 
debafements of modern tragedy, againll which Mifs Baillie de- 
claims with fo much animation, there is none, perhaps, fo ma- 
terial as this, which her do£lrlne has fo evident a tendency to 
fanfllon ; nor is there any thing by which the writings of 
Shakefpeare, and Beaumont and Fletchfcr, are fo remarkably 
diftihguiilied fronirthofe of the later dramatifts, as by the indi- 
vidual truth and completcnefs of their reprefentation s of cha- 
rafler. They are all drawn with the full lineaments and juH 
proportions of real met{ } and, while the qualities by which their 
condo£k is to be determined are marked with fuflicient boldnefs 
and vivacity, the fubordmate attributes are not forgotten’, by 

which 
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which we recognife them to be creatares like ourfelres, and are 
enabled to attach our feelings upon fome dehnite and tangible 
objeA. 

As to the taoral tffefk of the drama, condndked upon this or 
upon any other plan, we confers that we are difpofed to be very 
fceptical. Thofe plays are the beft, we believe, that have done 
the leaft harm. The difplay of great palfions is apt to excite an 
admiration which is not always extinguilhed by a fi£iitiou3 view 
of their tragical effcAs ; and the exhibition of intereftiog occur- 
rences fometimes begets a difguft and contempt for the indpidity 
of ordinary life. Tl^re is fomething of cant, however, in this 
alfo. Plays have, for the moft part, no moral efFe£l at all : they 
are feen or read for amufement and curiodty only; and the 
ftudy of them forms fo fmall a part of the occupation of any in- 
dividual, that it is really altogether fantaftical to afcribe to them 
any fenfible el&A in the formation of his charader. 

But even if the cafe were otherwife, and we were to believe 
all the pretty things that have been delivered by our cd'ayifts as to 
the moral effe£ls of the ftage, we really do not perceive that Mifs 
Baillie’s plan of compofi'tion is at all likely to forward that great and 
falutary obje^. It is her perfuadon, it feems, that * looking 
back to the firft rife, and tracing the progrefs of padlon, points 
out to us thofe ftages, in the approach of the enemy, where he 
might have been combated moft fuccefsfully, and where the 
fuffering him to pafs, may be conddered as occadoning all the 
mifery that enfues. ’ Now, though this obfervation founds to* 
lerably well when taken in the abftraA, it unfortunately fails al- 
together in the application. The greater part of the padions that 
are made ufe of in the drama, are laudable in themfelves, and 
onl^ become vicious in their excefs ; while, at the fame time, 
their progrefs is fo gradual, that it is frequently almoft impoffible 
to f»y where they ought to have been arrefted. To look back to 
the nrft rife of fuch a palfion, therefore, wili be of no ufe to us 
in any cafe ; dnee it is not till long after that period, that it can 
become an obje^l of jealoufy or alarm ; Mad ftnee the occadons and 
ftages of its increafe are fo complicated and multiplied, that it 
muft often be impracticable to fettle where the vicious feries be- 
^ns. The pailion itfelf, too, may often be confirmed, before it 
indicates any tendency to evil ; and the warning of the drama 
muft either come too late, or lead us to reprefs fome of the 
nobleft and moft generous propenfities of our nature. The love 
.of Count Bafil, for inftance, for an accomplidied and virtuous 
princefs, has nothing in it that fliould lead the readers of that 
tragedy to ftifle fuen an honourable and fuccefaful pafiion in 
thflr own bofoms, or to Ihut the arenues ef their hearts to the 

T 4 approaches 
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approaches of beauty and merit. Ethwald’s impatience of ob- 
I'curity, and his thlrft for honourable diftiiiftion, in like manner 
is a feeling which no raoraliil would widi to eradicate from a 
powerful or afpiring mind. In all fuch cafes, the (hades, by 
which a pafTion graduates into criminality, are fo fine, and the 
temptations and apologies by which its feduflions are made ef- 
feflual, fo varioufly and nicely adapted to the circumftances or 
the imaginary chara£ler, that it is impoffiblc tofuppofe, for a mo- 
ment, that any one can be taught to guard againft them by the 
peculiar incidents of one dramatic reprefentation. Every one 
knows, that violent paflions are apt to hurry men into crimes and 
Improprieties ; and this vulgar lelfon, which furcly Hands in no 
need of illuftration, can fcarcely be brought more home to our 
feelings by a drama, which can never accommodate its fable to 
the particular charafter and fituation of individuals. 

If there be any paflions to which Mifs Baillie's dramatic warn- 
ings can be applicable, they can only be thofe, therefore, that 
are intrinfically and fundamentally vicious, and againft the re- 
moteft approaches of which we ought to be continually on our 
guard. Hatred, jealoufy, envy, and fome others, arc in this 
clafs ; and it may be conceived, that to trace thefe to their origin, 
may contribute to the prefervation of our morality, by enabling 
us to deteik them in their rudiments, and to relift them in their 
infancy. It has happened, however, that .Mifs J3., by a very 
lingular infelicity in tlu execution of her plan, has been at the 
trouble to trace the origin and progrefs of love and ambition 
with great care and«exa£liicfs, while file has only given us a view 
hatred in its matured and confirmed (late. She has taught us, 
in this way, how to diftinguifli and refill the firft fyinptoms of 
thofe paflions, which, in their beginning, arc neither crimina' 
nor dangerous ; and has left us altogether without any iiiftruc- 
tions for combating or difeovering thofe other paflions that arc 
never for a moment cither innocent or fatisfadlory, and againft 
the firft dawnings of which our confeientious vigilance ftiould 
have been directed. Uafil aud Erhwald are made to run their 
whole career of love and ambition before us, while it is almoft 
impoflible to fay at what period their paflions become criminal j 
while Dc Montford prefents himfelf, in the very firft feene, the 
\iclim of a confirmed and inveterate hatred. Jf Mifs B. really 
believed that her r(||ders would be better able to refift the influ- 
ence of bad paflTions, by ftudying their natural hiftory and early 
fymptoms, in her plays, (be ought certainly to have traced this 
of hatred to its origin, more carefully than auy other, fince there 
is none of which it would be fo defirable to cut oflf the (hootSj 
QX eatiipate the feeds, at the beginning. 

Though 
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Though it be almoft time to conclude thofc general remark# 
upon the plan announced on the title-page of this volume, yet 
we cannot leave the fubjc£l without making one remark upon the 
fpontaneous addition that is made to its dillicultirs, by the extra- 
ordinary refolution of making every feparate palDon the fubjtdl of 
a tragedy and a comedy. Paflion, perhaps, is not eflontial to co- 
medy at all } but the dilhibution of pallions into tragical and co- 
mical, is fo old, fo obvious, and fo natural, that wc really are at a 
lofs to conceive what llrange caprice could have tempted this in- 
genious w'ritor into fo w uiton a violation of it. A comedy upon 
Hatred, founds as paradoxical to our ears, as an elegy on a wed- 
ding, and implies as great a viol. tion of all our cultoraary all'o- 
ciations. The conftraint that mull be fubmitted to, in order to 
make out this fantalUc piece of unlfonnity, tvould deferve our 
moft cordial compaflion, if it were not alfumcd with a certain 
voluntary pcrverfity : it would not be half fo abfurd in a manager 
to infill that all his performers (hould appear every night, both in 
a tragic and a comic charaflcr. 

Upon the whole, then, we arc pretty decidedly of opinion, that 
Mifs BaiUie’s plan of compofing feparate plays upon the pallions, is, 
in fo far as it is at all new or origm.il, in all rtlpe£ls extremely in- 
judicious ; and we have been induced to cx*prcfs this opinion more 
fully and ftrongly, from the anxiety that wc feel to deliver, her 
pleafing and powerful genius from the trammels that have been 
impoled upon it by this unlortunate fyltem. It is paying no great 
compliment, perhaps, to her t.ilcnts, to fay, th.at they arc fuperior 
to thofe of any of her contemporaries among the Englilh waiters 
of tragedy ; and that, with proper management, they bid fair to 
produce fomething that polltrity will not •allow to be forgotten. 
Without perplexing hevfelf with the ohfcrvances of an ariiitrary 
fyllem, llie will find that all tragical fubje£ls imply the agency of 
the greater palfions ; and that llie will have occafion for all her 
Ikill, in the delineation of charatler, and all her knowledge of 
the human heart, although ihe ihould only aim (as Shakefpeare 
and Otway have done before her) at the excitation of virtuous 
fympathy, and the produ£lion of a high pathetic clFedl:. Her 
readers, and her critics, will' then difeover thofe moral lefibns* 
which (he is now a little too eager to obtrude upon their notice ; 
and will admire, more freely, the produdlions of a genius, that 
feems lefs incumbered with its talk, and lefs coufeious of its ex- 
ertions. 

This volume contains four plays, a comedy upon Hatred, and 
two tragedies and a comedy on Ambition. 'We {hall make n few 
remarks upon each'of ^m in its order. 


If 
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If Mifs Baillie had delighted us lefs with fome palTages of her 
tragedies) we Ihould, perhaps, have had more Telu£lance in fay- 
ing that we think flic ought to write no more comedies. There 
is no flagrant violation of nature in thefe produdions} and the lan- 
guage is for the moft part unufually pure and eafy. But there 
is no comic eflcfl in them ; a certain placid cheerfulnefs and gay 
good fenfe runs through the whole of them ; and though thefe 
qualities form the greateft charm of real life, they are fomewhat 
deficient in luflre and brilliancy for the ftage. Though Mifs 
Baillie’s taftc feems, upon the whole, to be tolerably corred as to 
the proper tone of pleafing converfation ; yet (he has no great 
powers, eitlrer of wit or humour, and appears to have made her 
obfervations on manners, with great judgement and fagacity, 
without having acquired the faculty of giving much life or anima- 
tion to her charaiSers, The flory mt^ves on too flowly, and the 
chara£lers unfold thcmfelves fo very gently and leiuirely, that 
even when the delineation is completed, the imprellion is but indif- 
tind and feeble. Her comedies, therefore, have more the efleft 
of moral tales, than of proper dramatic pieces ; and an orderly 
fober-paced progreflton of dialogues and incidents, is left to bring 
out the cataltrophe, that ought to have been committed to the chan- 
ces and exertions of a more rapid, irregular, and varied aflemblage. 
As thefe pieces turn profefledly upt n the ftronger paflions of we 
mind, we cannot help thinking the Inridents, in general, too infig- 
nificant for the interference of fuch mighty agents. The plots 
are fitter for an after-piece, tlian for a regular moral drama of 
five a£fs } and the attention can fcarccly fupport itfelf, through fo 
long a period, without the relief of more drollery, variety, and 
furprife, than the writer has condefeended to employ. Befides 
all this, there is too little vice, and too little danger in thefe come- 
dies, to give inierefl to compofltions of fo ferious a complexion. 
The greater part of the perfons too, have fo much good fenfe and 
fo much good humour, that we are never very much alarmed for 
their happinefs, and are apt to weary a little for the denouement 
that is to reconcile fo many good people to each other. From a 
laudable defire to avoid the alFedfation or fnappilhnefs of modem 
comedy, Mifs Baillie has reduced the language of thefe pieces, 
in many places, rather too near to tlie level of common fpeech. 
The dialogue is always deficient in brilliancy, and often in ele- 
gance : fometimes it fiitks into vulgarity, and fometimes it is puer- 
ile and filly. 

After thefe general remarks upon Mifs Baillie’s comedies, wc 
need not detain our readers with any particular account of * The 
‘ Ekdion, a comedy on Hatred. ’ The hero of this piece is the 
rtnrefentative of an ancient, but decayed family, who has con* 

ceired 
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ccivcd an unconquerable antipathy at an opulent clothier for 
having bought up the greater part of }:is patrimonial domainSp 
and eftablilhed himfelf in a huge brick houfe within fight of the 
old baronial caftle. They arc both vciy good fort of people; but 
the tradefman is contiaiitly giving ( d^-nte by certain impolite 
idlufions to his own riciies or influence; and tlie gentleman is at 
length exafperated beyond all endurance, by Lis having the auda* 
city to offer himfelf as a candidate for the old family borough, 
which becomes vacant at the beginning of the play. The hu^ 
niours of an elefUon are not reprefented by Mifs Baillle with any 
groat fpirlt or effect ; and, fitting thefe afidc, the piece is rather 
deficient in incident or variety. The charaflers are as fully 
developed in the fecond a£l, as in the fifth ; and as we care very 
little for the iflue of an election in an imaginary borough, wc 
cannot help wifniiig for the clofe of the poll a good while before 
h is announced to us. 'Lhe incidents that do occur, in the mean 
time, are certainly of a kind tliat do not naturally arife out of 
th.e charafltT or fituatioTi of the parties. The tradefmaii plumps 
Into a pond, and is fiiheJ up by r.is .antagonill, at the rifle of 
hii life. The gentleman is then pur in prifon by fome of his 
crc'ditois, and is liberated by the peiitrofity of his competitor. 
After this, they go out to fijjhr a du/I ; and the piece ends with 
reconciling them, by the difiovery of their being brothers^ the 
gentleman’s father having Lad an irniigue with the tradesman’s 
mother before marriage. This comedy, we .iic afraid, will not 
live to mend the morals of pollerity. 

It is rather unfortunate for Mifs Baiilie’s tragedies on Ambition, 
that they can fcarcely be read by any body who is not familiar 
with Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. We do not remember any inilance 
in wduch fo notorious a model has been fo cxaQIy imitated. 
Ethnvald^ the hero of the play before us, is the fon of an aged 
thane in Mercia, and cliff inguifhes himfelf in a great battle againft 
the enemies of the kingdom, for which he is rewarded by his 
fovereign with the earldom of Mairnieth; he then murders the 
old king, and violently pofiefles himfelf of the royalty; he de- 
feends into a cavern to confult the weird fifters as to his future 
detUny, and is terrified at the predidion of his crimes and his mi- 
fery ; he becomes gradually more fufpicious, bloody, and ferocious; 
and is flain at length in his own palace, by a body of thofc who 
had efcaped from the murderous hands of his aflaflins. Befides 
this correft tranfeript of Macbeth in the main fable, there are 
many fubordinatc fccnes that arc not lefs evidently borrowed from 
the fame great author. The defulation and inuffcal madnefs of 
Bertha, is an apparent copy of Ophelia ; the wooing of Klburga, 
py the avtJwed murderer of her father, is plainly imitated from 
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fcene between King Richard and Lady Anne ; and the murder of 
Edward, with all its preliminary horrors, is compounded of the 
killing of the princes in the play lad alluded to, and the inimi- 
table confultation with Hubert in King John. 

There is a good deal too much lighting and flaughtering in 
thefe tragedies. There are at lead three pitched battles fought 
upon the dage, each of therrt lading through two or thlee bufy 
feenes ; and ojie aft opens with the view of a field covered with 
the dead and the dying, and is filled to a confiderable extent with 
the lad words of the wounded, who expire fucceflively, in all 
manner of tempers and attitudes. There are alfo five or fix 
aflalTinations perpetrated in the fight of the audience; and a head 
is fairly druck off, and held up to them, towards the conclufion 
of the piece. None of the dramas that are ufually quoted as 
proofs of the bloodinefs of the Englirti theatre, and the birbatity 
of our national tade, come up to the horrors delineated in thefe 
tragedies by the delicate hand of a female. 

In the conduft of the fable, there are two great defefts. The 
ftory goes on a great deal too (lowly, and it goes on a great deal 
too long. Every thing, efpecially towards the beginning of the 
piece, is deferibed and tranfafted at full length before us. The 
conceptions of the author arc commonly good, and they arc 
generally brought out very completely ; but it is done with fo 
much labour, lo flowly, and at fo great length, that it frequently 
gives a great lieavincfs to the compofition. Mifs Baillie cannot 
infinuate any thing, without expreffing it; and is afraid to trull 
her meaning to a Ihort and incidental intimation. She fpreads 
a broad canvas before her, and puts in every thing that prefents 
itfelf, with the full colouring, and the full proportions of reality. 
To (how that Ethwald, while loft in vifions of future royalty, 
difdains the petty glory and fafe achievements of the chafe, (he 
makes his two brothers addrefs, each of them, a whole page of 
blank verfe to him, deferiptive of the pleafures of hunting; and 
fets his uncle upon a very dull and ufelefs vindication of himfclf, 
from the charges of herefy, which the priefts had preferred againlt 
him. This apologetical oration, which fills nearly three pages, 
begins with thefe mean and miferable verfes. 

« Thofe cunning priefts full loudly Llaft my fame, 

Becaufe that I, w^th diligence and coft, 

Have got myfelf inftruftcd how to read 

The holy Scriptures, which, they would maintain, 

No eye profane may dare to violate, ' &c. 

This elaborate and exceffivc fulnefs of exprellion is particu- 
larly remarkable in thofe parts of the play, where, in conformity 

to 
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to the general plan, the greateft exertions have been ufed to cha- 
ra^erife the ruling paflion of the hero. The different tendencies 
and emotions of an ambitious fpirit are reprefented with confi- 
derablc truth and fagacity; but ihe« are obtruded upon the reader 
with fo much pains and anxiety, arc delineated withfuchde- 
libeiate and perfevtring indullry^ihat they fatigue andeover- 
whclm the attention, inftcad of captivating the imagination, or 
awakening an unconlcious fympathy. Though the play contains, 
then fore, a great number of good things on the fubjeft of am- 
l/iiion, and even perhaps all the good things'that could have been 
faid on fiich a fuljc^l, Hill, there is fuch a want of compreflioit 
and vivaiity, throughout, that the whole compofition has a mofl: 
cumberfome and niallive appearance ■, and the mind is overload- 
ed, ratlier than delighted, with the undifcriniinating fuperfluity of 
the images it allords. The piece, therefore, is more like a rich 
collodion of materials, than a finillicd work : there arc blocks of 
niaible, .md beams of cedar, in plenty ; but they are not put to- 
gether with gracefulnefs or effedf : the heavy and eoarfe parts 
are not chiffeled away, nor the mafftve and neeeffary luppoits 
fufiiciently removed from obfervation. 

To illuftrate this obfervation at full length, w'ould be to quote 
one half of the drama before us : we fliall only obferve, that the 
obvious and well-worn fimilc, in which an ambitious man is com- 
pared to a man climbing up a mountain, is introduced in three 
different places, and is dilated in one of them into a declamation 
of nearly tw'cnty verfes. 

Tire other grand defei'l in the conftruefion of thefe plays, is, 
the cxceffive prolongation of the itory. All tlie charafters with 
whom we fet out are killed off' before the end of rhe firft fix 
a£ts, and a fecond generation of vidfiins is half exhaufted, before 
the tyrant is immolated to their fafety. Vengeance is thus ex- 
ecuted by a fet of ptrfons in whom we take no intcreft : and not 
one of thofe who have fuffered by his tyranny, furvives to enjoy 
the retribution. In this particular, Mifs Daillie has deviated ra- 
ther unfortunately from the model which flie has followed with 
fo much exa£fnefs in the other parts of the fable. In Macbeth, 
the fon of the gracious Duncan furvives to avenge his death, and 
to vindicate his inheritance ; and the ufurper falls by the hand 
of the very man for whofe injuries we feel the ftrongeft indig- 
nation. In Ethwald, the gentle Edward embraces the bloody 
fate of his pfedeceflbr} the deferted Bertha dies unrevenged; 
brother Selred and uncle Ethclbert are mafiacred, without pro- 
ducing any difturbance ; and the monfter is taken off at lait by 
one mreulf, of whom we hear nothing till the middle of the 

fixth 
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lixth aft, and by certain difcontrntrd Thanes, who arc not even 
introduced by name to the acquaintance of the reader. 

The diftioii and poetry of rhofe tragedies is certainly entitled 
to very conlklcrable praife. U here is no part of Mils Baillie’s 
introduftory remarks better f«||id^^> which fl)e con - 

demns the artilicial Ibtclinefvaj'id woarifomc pomp of our mo- 
dem tragedy. This lofty vein, indeed, ha^ of late years been 
very general ly ridiculed ; but it has l>cen fupplanted by an op- 
pofite excefs ; and the plain vulgarity and profc cedafics of the 
German drama defetve ftill Icfs indulgence, than the mellifluous 
majefty of our native dramatic poetry. The writer of tlicfc plays 
has attempted a more temperate reform ; and, taking for her mo- 
del the middle ftylc of Shake fpcarc’s vcrfification, has ventured 
to befpeak the public attention to a fpecies of compofition in 
which fo many of her contemporaries have mifearried. There is 
fomething certainly very meritorious in this attempt, and its fue- 
cefs has been fuch as lliould encourage the author to proceed in 
it. The principal pcculiavity, in tlie ftyle of tliefe tragedies, is 
the free ufe of antiquated terms and phrafeology. Mifs Baillh' 
has not only imitated the manner of Shakefpeare, but has re- 
vived his language ; and, not contented with making her cha- 
rafters fpeak more like real men and women than modern dra- 
matifts have iifually done, (lie has thought it neceflTary to make 
them fpeak like men and women of tlic fixteenth century. Now, 
though fomething is undoubtedly gained in this v^ay by the poe- 
tical and pleafing afl'oeiations which tlie genius of Shakefpeare 
has connefted with this obfolete diftlon, it rather appears to us, 
that Mifs Baillie has carried the practice a little into cxcefs, and 
taken fomething both from the originality and the eafe of her com- 
pofition, by this decided predileftion for a language that is no longer 
natural. There are many pafliiges in the volume before us, that 
bear fuch evident marks of imitation, that we are apt to lorget 
the fentirnent they exprefs, and to think more of Shakefpeare 
than of the perfons of the drama. The ideas contained in the 
following pafliiges are not half fo remarkable as the exaftnefs 
with which the diftion of our great dramatill is copied in the 
cxpreffion. 

* Some do conceit that difembodied fpirits 
Have in them more capacity uf ivoc 
Than flefli and blood maintain. ’ 

* I am as one, who, in a mifty dream, 

J^iflens to thiegs wild and fantaflical ; 

Which no congruity, nor kindred, bear 
To preconceived imprel&ons. ’ 


« The 
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< The land is full of blood : and favage birds 
O’er human carcafes do fcream and batten. 

The filent hamlet fmokes not ; sn the field 
The aged grandfire turns the joylcfs foil. 

Dark fpirits are abroad, and ge itle truth. 

Within the narrow houfe of death, is laid 
An early tenant. ’ 

Let that be unto hJtn, 

Which in the crowded breach, or hiify field, 

All meet rcgardlefs from a free man’s hand. 

Doth the Dill chamber, and the muffled head. 

And the unfeen ftroke that doth th’ inflidion deal, 

Alter its nature ? ’ 

Thefe, however, arc very favourable examples, and have much 
of the fpirit and force that was necelLry to juftify fo bold an imi- 
tation. There are many paflages, however, that are mere centos, 
and have nothing of Shakefpeare but the words ; For inltancc, 

* Yes, yea ! from out the herd, like a mark’d deer, 

They drive the poor diftraught. The florms of heaven 
Beat on him ; gaping hinds ftare at his woe ; 

And no one ftops to bid heav’n fpetd his way. ’ 

The following lines are evidently a modern corruption of a fine 
paflage in Macbeth : 

< When vifion’d horrors, thro’ perturbed fleep. 

Harden to deeds of blood the dreamer’s bread ; 

When, from the nether world, fell daemons rife 
To guide with lurid flames the murderer’s way. ’ 

In her attempts to imitate tlie familiar and eafy flyle of her 
great mailer, Mifs Baillie is ftill more unfuccersful ; and as fail- 
ures in that department are inevitably ridiculous, her ill fuccefs 
is the more to be lamented. The following lines w^crc intended 
to be pleafant and ironical. 

* Hex. The King muft be inform’d without delay. 

Al*my. As quickly as you pleafe, if that you pleafe 

To take that office on yourfelf, good father ; 

But as for me, 1 muft right plainly fay, 

1 will not venture it ; no faith ! Of late. 

The frame and temper of King Ethwald’s mind 
Is chang’d, ’ &c. 

An angry Thane, in another paflige, goes off the ftage with 
this ilriking exclamation, 

^ Mine armour man hath ta’en away my helm, 

Faith ! and my target the buzzard. ’ 


If 
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If thi$ had really been Shakefpeare’s ftyle, it certainly ought 
not to have been imitated. 

In ufing an antiquated ftyle, a modem writer is likely to com- 
mit almoft as m.iny blunders as a foreigner ; at the fame time 
that he runs the rilk of appearing to blunder, when his modern 
readers arc not equally profound with himfelf in antiquarian phi- 
lology. ^^Mlcre the ftock of obfolcte phrafes is rather fcanty, the 
perpetual recurrence of the fame ill-founding fyllables becomes 
very diigufting and ofFcnfivc, efpecially when a word is frequent- 
ly repeated that is no longer at all ufed in compofition. Mifs 
Baiilie has diftrefl'ed us much, by making ufe of the verb to 
* fliend, ’ at Icaft a dozen times in thefe tragedies. 

After ha' ing made fo many ftriftures on the plays before us, 
we would willingly make fome extra£ls from them, to juftify 
the encomium we have already palled on the genius of the 
writer. The talk of fele£lion, however, is by no means eafy ; 
many of the fineft paffages deriving their chief merit from their 
adaptation to the preceding context, or to what has gone be- 
fore in the preparation of the fable. Ethwald’s foliloquy on the 
field of vi£iory, affords a very fair fpecimen of Mifs Baillie’s 
manner of compofition. 

‘ So thus ye lie, who, with the morning fun, 

Rofe cheerily, and girt your armour on 
With all the vigour, and capacity. 

And comelienefs of ftrong and youthful men. 

Ye aifo, taken in your manhood's wane. 

With grizzled pates, from mates, whofe withered hands 
For fome good thirty years had fmooth’d your couch : 

Alas ! and ye whofe fair and early growth 

Did give you the limilitude of men 

lire your fond mothers ceas’d to tend you ftill. 

As mirfelings of their care, ye lie together! ’ p. ayo. 

The fuhfi quenl defeription of the fame feene by a peafant, 
is marked, at Icaft, with fome ftrong painting, though there i- 
latlier too much of the horrible in the pi£fure. 

• Oh ! there be fome 

Whofe w'rithcd features, fix’d in all the ftrengtb 
Of grappling agony, do ftare upon you, 

With their dead eyes half open’d 

And there be|fome, ftuck through with briftling darts, 

Whofe clenched hands have torn the pebbles up ; 

Whofe gnaflung teeth have groaod the very faod. 

Nay, fome I’ve fecn among ihofe Mqody heaps. 

Defaced and ’reft e’en (i( ^ form of men, 


Who 
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Who in conviilfiye motion yet retain 

tJome fiircds of life more horrible than death.' p. 271. 

One of the mofl ftrikinp palTages in the play, though alto- 
gfihti in a ciiffVTcnr tafte, is the fpecch of Prince Edward^ in 
his dark anti folitary dungeon. 

‘ Ed. Doth the bright fiin from the high arch of heaven, 

In all his beaut cons robes of flecker’d clouds, 

And ruddy vapours, and deep glowing flames, 

And foftly varied fliades, look glorioufly i 
Do the gKcn woods dance to the wind i the lakes 
Calf up their fparkling waters to the light ? 

Do ilic fweet hamlets in their biiftiy dells 
Send winding up to heaven their curling fmoke 
On tlie foft morning air ? 

Do the flocks bleat, and the wild creatures bound 

III antic bappinefh ^ and mazy birds 

Wing the mid air in lightly fkimming bands ? 

Ay, all tliis Is; men do behold all this ; 

Tlie pooreft man. Even in this lonely vault, 

My dark and narrow world, oft do 1 hear 
The crow'ing of the cock fo near my walls, 

And fadly think how fmall a fpace divides me 
From all this fair creation. ' p. 286. 

There is confiderable energy in the following foliloquy of the 
lUlracled tyrant, 

* Eibw, And docs the fearful night .flill hV before me 
In all its hideous length ? emotion.) 

O yc fucceflive terms of gloomy quiet ! 

Over my mind ye pafs, like rolling waves 

Of dcnle oppicflion ; w^hilfl deep underneath 

Lye all its noble powers and faculties 

O'erwhehn'd. If fueb dark fhadcs muft hencefotth cro6 

My chcckei'd life with ftill returning horrors, 

O let me reft in the foul reptile’s hole, 

And take from me the being of a man ! ’ p. 349. 350. 

The introdu£lion of th^ watch-dog in the fame fccne, as the 
only guardian in whom his fufpicious nature could now confide, 
is like one of rhe ftriking incidents in a fairy tale, and would 
probably be very ludicrous in the reprefentation. 

Before taking our leave of this drama, we may obferve, that 
beCdcs feveral fmallcr errors in profody and ftrift conftxudion^ 
MifA Bailey appears to have adopted a very vicious pronuncia^ 
tion of tlie words, * fupport, purfuit, fuccefs, ^ $fc. which ftc 
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has evidently accented on the firft fyllable^ in the following and 
other examples : 

— « This thickcft grove 

Has flopped the purfu'it : here we are.fecurc. ' 

• Unto the fortunes of their Royal Chief 
Their fuce^fs owe. * 

: * Fame reports 

• That ye return with fullcfl fuccefs crown’d. * 

* I (hould have known the fupport of thy flate, ’ &c. 

There are very few, even among our Scotifli verfificrs^ who 
would now indulge themfelves with fo much of their national 
profody. 

The lafl play in tliis volume, is entitled, * The Second Mar- 
riage, a comedy on Ambition;* and we are fenfible that we 
do not fpeak at all equivocally of its merits, when we fay, that it 
is by far the worft of Mifs BaiHic*s dramatic performances. A 
mere puerile or infipid performance, indeed, is not to be found 
in M. Berquin's Childrens Friend ; and as its morality is unex- 
ceptionable, w'c are not without expectation of feeing it includ- 
ed in the next edition of that ufeful collertion. The ftory \r, 
that of a man, who marries a narrow-minded woman of quali- 
ty, in the hopes of making his fortune, and is nearly ruined by 
being made the dupe of a crazy projeftor. The interell of tlu. 
piece confifts in the difeontent of the children wnth iheir ftep- 
mother ; and the mod brilliant incident, is that of a ghoft drell- 
cd up by the old cook, and the gardener and old butler, for the 
purpofe of frightening their new lady in her chamber. There 
are feme love feenes among the mailers and milTes, that are very 
innocent and edifying ; and enough of natural affection^ to foothc 
to profound fleep, any polite audience that could be induced to 
liften to it. There are feme touches of pleafantry, and fome dlf- 
crimination of charafter, in fpite of all this; and we cannot help 
feeling a conCderablc degree of admiration for the talents of 
the writer, even in that produftioii in which they have been 
moll injudicioufly exerted. 

Upon the whole, we think there is no want of genius in this 
book, although there are many errors of judgement ; and are 
perfuaded, that If Mifs Baillie will relinquilh her plan of pro- 
ducing twin dramas on each of the palTions, and confent to 
write tragedies without any deeper delign than that of inter- 
cRlng her readers, we (hall foon have the fatisfaftion of addref- 
ing her with more unqualified praife^ than we have yet beftowed 
upon any poetical adventurer* 

Art* 
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Art. II. Tableau des Etats Danolt. Par Jean Pierre Catteau. 

3 tomes. 1 8 o 2. a Paris. 

'~r'HE objefi of this book is to exhibit a'pi£Iure of the kingdom 
of Denmark, under all its focial relations, of politics, ftatif- 
tics, fcietice, murals, manners, and every thing which can in- 
fluence its chara£fcr and Importance, as a free and independent 
colle£fion of human beings. 

This book is, upon the whole, executed with great diligence, 
and good fenfe. Some fubjeiSls of importance are pafled over, 
indeed, with too much halte ; but if the publication had exceed- 
ed its prefent magnitude, it would foon have degenerated into 
a mere book of reference, impoflible to be read, and fit only^ 
like a di£lionary, for the purpofes of occafional appeal : It would 
not have been a pLdlure prefenting us with an interelling e- 
pitome of the whole *, but a topographical plan, detailing, with 
minute and fatiguing preciilon, every trifling circumftance, and 
every fubordinate feature. We fhould be far from objefting to 
a much more extended and elaborate performance than the pre- 
fent } becaufc thofe who read, and thofe who write, are now fo 
numerous, that there is room enough for varieties and modifi- 
fications of the fame fubje£f : but information of this nature, 
conveyed in a form, and in a fize, adapted to continuous reading, 
gains in furface what it lofes in depth, — and gives general no- 
tions to many, though it cannot aflbrd all the knowledge which 
a few have it in their power to acquire from the habits of more 
patient labour, and more profound refearch. 

This work, though written at a period when enthufiafm or 
difguft had thrown moll mens minds off their balance, is remark- 
able, upon the whole, for fobriety and moderation. The obfer- 
vations, though feldom either (Irikingly ingenious or profound, 
are jull, temperate, and always benevolent. We are fo far from 
perceiving any thing like extravagance in Mr Catteau, that we 
are inclined to think he is occafionally too cautious for the in- 
terells of truth ; that he manages the Court of Denmark with too 
much delicacy; and expofes, by dillant and fcarcely perceptible 
touches, that which it was his duty to have brought out boldly, 
and ilrongly. The mod difagreeable circumftance in the ftyle of 
the book is, the author’s compliance with that irrcfiftible avidity 
of his countrymen to declaim upon conimon-place fubje£ls. He 
goes on, mingling bucolic details, and fentimental eftiifions, 
melting, and meafuring, crying, and calculating, in a manner 
which is very bad if it is poetry, and worfe if it is profs. In 
(peaking of the mode of cultivating potatoes, he cannot avoid 
calling the potato a )mdejl vegetable ; and when he comes to the 
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exportation of hotfes from tlie dutchy of Holileln) we learn that 

* thefe animals are dragged from the bofom of their peaceable 
‘ and modeft country, to hear, in foreign regions, the found of the 
‘ warlike trumpet ; to carry the combatant amid the hollile ranks ; 

* to increafe the eclat of feme pompous procelTton } or drag, in 

* a gilded car, fonie favourite of fortune. ’ 

We are forty to be compelled to notice thefe untimely effii- 
fions, efpecially as they may lead to a fufpicton of the fidelity of 
the work ; of which fidelity, from adual examination of many 
of the authorities referred to, we have not the moft remote 
doubt. Mr Catteau is to be depended upon, as fecurely as any 
writer, going over fuch various and extenfive ground, can ever 
be depended upon. He is occafionally guilty of fome trifling in> 
accuracies ; but, what he advances, is commonly derived from the 
moft indifputable authorities : and he has condenfed together, a 
inafs of information, which will render his book the moft ac- 
ceflible and valuable road of knowledge, to thofe who are de- 
firous of making any refearches refpefling the kingdom of Den- 
mark. 

Denmark, fmee the days of piracy, has hardly been heard of 
out of the Baltic. Margaret, by the union of Calmar, laid the 
foundation of a monarc%, which (could it have been prefeived 
by hands as ftrong as thofe which created it) would have exer- 
eifed a powerful influence upon the deftinies of Europe, and have 
ftrangled, perhaps, in the cradle, the infant force of Ruftia. 
Denmark, reduced to her ancient bounds by the patriotifm and 
talents of Guftavus Vafa, has never fince been able to emerge into 
notice by her own natural refources,or the genius of herminifters 
and her monarchs. During that period, Sweden has more than 
once threatened to give laws to Europe ; and, headed by Charles 
and Guftavus, has broken out into chivalrous enterprizes, with an 
heroic valour, which merited wifer objefls, and greater ultimate 
fuccefs. The fpirit of the Daniih nation has, for the laft two 
or three centuries, been as little carried to literature or to fcience, 
as to war. They have written as little as they have done. With 
the exception .of Tycho Brahe, and a volume of Ihells, there 
is hardly a Danifti book, or a Danifti writer, known five miles 
from tlie Great Belt. It is not fufliclbnt to fay, that there are 
many authors read and admired in Denmark : there are none 
that have pafled thc^ound ; none that have had energy enough to 
force themfelves into the circulation of Europe, to extort univer- 
fal admiration, and live without die aid of municipal oraife, and 
local approbation. From the period, however, of uie firft of 
the BemftorfTs, Denmark has made a great fpring, and has ad- 
meed more Viihin the laft twenty or thirty years, than for the 

three 
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three preceding centuries. The peafants are now emancipated } 
the laws of commerce, foreign and interior, arc funpliilcd, and 
expanded \ the tranfport of corn and cattle is made free ; a con- 
fiderable degree of liberty is granted to the prefs } and flaver , is 
to ceafe this very year in their Welt Indian pofTenions. If Er- 
nelt BernltoriF was the author of fome lefs commendable mea- 
fures, they are to be attributed more to the times, than to the 
defers of his underilanding, or of his heart. To this great mi- 
nifler fucceeded the favourite Struenfee, and to him Ove Guld- 
berg : the firll with views of improvemcTit, not deftitu'e of libe- 
rality or genius, but little guided by judgement, or marked by 
moderation ; the latter, devoid of that energy and iirmnefs which 
were neceflary to execute the good he intended. In 1788, when 
the King became incapable of bufinefs, and the Crown prince 
aflumed the . government. Count Andrew BernftorfF, nephew of 
Erneil, was called to the miniitry ; and, while fome nations were 
flirinking from the very name of innovation, and others overturn- 
ing every eftablithment, and violating every principle, Bernftorff 
ftcadily purfued, and ultimately eftedifed, the gradual, and bluodlefs 
amelioration of his country. His name will ever form a fplendid 
epoch in the hiftory of Denmark. The fpirit of oeconcmical re- 
fearch and improvement which emanated from him, (till remains } 
while the perfonal charadfer of the Prince of Dcnm irk, and the 
zeal with which he feconded the projcdls of his favourite mi- 
nifter, feem to afford a guarantee for the continuation of the fame 
fyllem of adminiflration. 

In his analyfis of the prefent ftate of Denmark, Mr Catteau, 
after a flight hiftorical Iketch of tliat country, divides his lubjecl 
into fixteen fedfions. 

I . Geographical and phyfical qualities of the Dantfh territory ; 
4. Form of government ; 3. Adminiflration : 4. Io!titutioji> re- 
lative to government and adminiflration : 5. Civil and criminal 
laws, and judiciary inflitutions : 6. Military fyflem, land army, 
and marine : 7. Finance : 8. Population : p. Produdlivc induf- 
try, comprehending agriculture, the fifheries, and the extradlion 
ot mineral fubflances : to. Manufadluring induflry : 11. Grm- 
merce, interior and exterior, including the ilate pf tne great roads, 
the canals of navigation, the maritime infurances, the bank, &c. 
&c. : 12- Eflablifhments of charity and public utility: 13. Rcr 
ligion: 14. Education: i|. Language, charadler, manners, and 
cufloms ( 16. Sciences, and arts.i — ^'Fliis divifion w'e fliall follow. 

From the fouthern limits of Holllein to the fouthern extremity 
of Norway, the Danilli dominions extend to 300 miles * in 

U 3 length, 
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* Tb( mile allpded tP here, aqd thrpugh the whole of the book, is 
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length, and are, upon an average, from about 50 to 60 In breadth : 
the whole forms an area of about 8000 fquare miles. The weft- 
ern coall of Jutland, from Riba to Lemvig, is principally al- 
luvial, and prefents much greater advantages to the cultivator than 
he has yet drawn from it. The callcrn coall is alfo extreme- 
ly favourable to vegetation. A faridy and barren ridge llrctching 
from north to foutb, between the two coafts, is unfavourable 
to every fpecies gf culture, and hardly capable of fupporting the 
wild and Runted ftirubs, which languifh upon its furface. To- 
wards the north, where the Jutland peninfula terminates in the 
3dltic, every thing aflumes an afpedl of barrenncls and defola- 
tioii. It is Arabia, without its fun or its veulant illands; but 
not without its tempefts of fand, which foinciimcs overwhelm 
what little feeble agriculture they may encounter, and convert 
the habitual wretchednefs of the Jutlander into fevere and cruel 
misfortune. The Danifli Government has attempted to remedy 
this evil, in fome meafure, by encouraging the cultivation of 
thofe kinds of ftirubs which grow on the fca-fhore, atul by their 
roots give tenacity and aggregation to the fand. The E'yniNS 
Arenaniiy though found to be the moll ullful for that purpofe, 
is Hill inadequate to the prevention of the calamity, f 

Tlie Danifli Ifles — are of a green and pleafant afj)c£l. The 
hills are turf’d up to the lop, or covered will) trees ; the val- 
lles animated by the palTage of clear ftreams; and the whole 
ftrikingly contralled with the favage llerllity, or Impormg gran- 
deur, of the feenes on the oppofite coall of Jutland. Ail the feas 
of Denmark are wcil flored with filh ; and a vafl number of 
deep friths and inlets, afford a cheap and valuable communica- 
I'on with the interior of the country. 

The Danifli rivers arc neither numcruu • r.or conflucvable, I'lu' 
climate, generally fpeaking, is molfl, and fubjet^ to tliick logs, 
which almoft obfeure the horizon. Upon a mean of tv cnty-flx 
years, it has rained for a hundred and th'nty days every year, and 
thundered for thirteeii. Their liimmer begins with June, ani 
ends with September. A calm fertile Iky, and an ain.ofphcrc 

free 


iKe Danifli mile, 15 to a degree, or 4000 toifes in round numbers: 
The ancient mile of Norway is roueb more confuleraidc.— It may be as* 
well 10 mention here, that the Danes reckon their money by rixdollars, 
ynaiks, and fchellin^. A rixdollar contains 6 marks, and a mark 16 
lehellings. 20 fchcmngs are equal to i livre ; confequently, the pound 
overling is equal to 4 r. 4 m. 14 fob. or nearly 5 rixdollars. 

+ There is a Danifli woik, by Piofeflbr Viborg, upon thofe plants 
which grow in fand. It has been very aftivcly dilb ibuted in Jutland 
bv the Danifli Adminiffration, and might be of confldcrable fervice in 
Korfolk, and other parts of Great Britain. 
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free from vapours, Js very rarely the lot of the Inhabitants of 
Denmark : but the humidity virith Avhieh the air is impregnated 
is highly favourable to vegetation ; and ail kinds of corn and 
grafs are cultivated there with great fuccefs. To tlie feuth of 
Denmark, are the countries of Slefwick and Holftein. Nature 
has divided thefe countries into two parts ; the one of which is 
called Geejllandy the other Marjchland. Gcellland is the elevat- 
ed ground, fituated along the Baltic- The foil rcfemblcs that of 
Denmark. The divifion of Marfeluand forms a band or ftripe, 
which extends from the Elbe to the frontiers of Jutland, an «/- 
htvium gained and preferved from the fea, by a labour, wdiich, 
though vigilant and fevere, is repaid by the rnoft ample profits. 
The fea, however, in all thefe alluvial countries, fcldom forgets his 
original rights. Marfchland, in the midft of all its tranquillity, 
fat, and filence, was invaded by this element in the year 1634, 
with the lofs of whole villages, many thoufands of horned cattle, 
and I 500 human beings. 

Nature is ,as grand and wald in Norway, as fiac is produfllve 
in Marfchland. Cataracts amid the dark pines j the eternal fnow 
of the mountains \ Teas that bid adieu to the land, and llrctch 
out to the end of the w^oild \ an endlcfs fucceflion of the great 
and the terrible, leave the eye an<l the ]}iind without repofe. 
The climate of Norw'ay is extremely favourable to the longevity 
of the human race, and fullieiently ib to the life of many ani- 
mals domefticated by man. Ihe horfes arc of a good breed ; 
the horned cattle excellent, though fmai!. Crops of grain .ne 
extremely precarious, and often perifh before they come to ma- 
turity. ♦ 

In 1660, the very year in which this happier eour.liy was 
laying the foundations of rational liberty, by the wife refiiic- 
tions impofed upon its returning Monarch, the pcopit of Den- 
mark, by a folemn adt, fiUTcndercd their n.'turai into 

the hands of their Sovereign, endowed him wdth abfoiutt power, 
and, in exprels words, declared him, for all his political afls, 
accountable only to Him, to whom all kiitgs and governors 
are accountable. This revolution, fimiiar to thut 'ciiet^tcd^ by 
the king and people at Stockholm in 1772, was not a change 
from liberty, to flavery ; but from a worfe fort of ilavery to a 
better; from the controul of an infolent and venal fenate, to 
that of one man : it was a change, wliich fimplificd ilieir de- 
gradation, and, by leflcning the number of their tyrants, put 

U 4 their 


* We (hall take little notice of Iceland in this review, from the at- 
tention we mean to pay to that fubjeft in the review of * Voyage en 
Iceland, fait par ordre de fa Majette Danoife,’ 5 voL 180a. 
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their fervitude more out of fight. There ceafecl immediiitcly to he 
an arbitrary Mofiarch in every pavilh^ and the dillance <jf the 
eppreflbr, either operated as a diminution of the opprc fiion, or 
was thought to do fo. The fame fpirit, to be fure, which urr;ctl 
them to a viftory over one evil, might have led tliem on a h.tile 
farther to the fubjugation of both; and they might have l.niited 
the King, by the fame powers which cn^btcil them to c!iiu l\'e 
the fenate. But Europe, at that period, knew no mere of libcity, 
than of Galvanifm ; and the pcafants of Denmark no more 
dreamt of becoming free, than the inbal;! turns of Paris do at 
this moment. 

At prefent, Denmark is in theory one of the meft arbitrary 
governments on the face of the earth. It has remained lo ever 
Cnee the revolution to which we have juft alluded ; in all \\liich 
period, the Danes have not, by any imp(>rtant adt of rebellion, 
evinced an impatience of then yoke, vr any fenfe, that the enor^ 
nious power delegated to their Monarths, has been impTopeiJy 
cxercifed. In faft, the Danifti governn'ient enjoys preat reputa- 
tion for its forbearance and mildnef? ; and finctifics, in a cl i tain 
degree, its execrable conftitution, by the moileiatlon witii v Ifich 
it is adminiftered. We regret extremely, that iMrC.-tiera has 
given us. upon this curious fubjrcl of the D.iniili govcrnnieiu, 
fuch a timid, and fterilc difltrtation. hlany govcrim cuts are c:cf- 
potic by law, which are not defpotic in facf ; not bccanfe they 
are reftrained by their own moderation, but bccaufe, in fpite of 
their theoretical omnipotence, they arc compelled, in many inv 
portant points, to rcfpecl either public opinion, or the opinion 
of other balancing powers, which, without the exprefs recogni- 
tion of law, have gradually fprung up in the Hate. Ruflh, and 
imperial Rome, had its prsetorian guanis. 'Purkey h.‘S its uhlc- 
ma. Public opinion nlinoft alw’^ays makes fome exceptions lo its 
blind and flavifti fubmillion ; and, in bowing its neck to the 
foot of a Sultan, llipulates how hard he lhall tread. The very 
faft of enjoying a mild government for a century and a half, 
muft, in their own eftimation, have given the Danes a fort of 
tight to a mild government. Ancient pc'fnfiion Is a good 
title in all cafes; and the king of Dvnmaik may have com- 
pletely loft the power of doing many juft and many unjuft ac- 
tions, from never having cxercifed’ it in particular inftances. 
What he has not done for fo long a period, he may not dare to 
GO now ; and he mny in vain produce conflitutior/al parchments, 
abrogated by the general feelings of thofc whom they were in- 
tended to controuK Inftead of any information of this kind, the 
author of the Tableau has given us at full length the conftitu- 
tional aft of i66o, and has afforded us no other knowledge, than 
we could procuic from the moft vulgar hiftorics } as if ftatc pa- 
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pers were the bed place to look for conllitutions, and as if the 
rights of king and people were really adjullcd, by the form and 
foleninity of covenants, and pafts ; by oaths of allegiance, or 
o.illui of coronation. 

J'he King lias his privy council, to which he names whom 
hv plcafcs, with the exception of the heir apparent, and the 
princi-r, of the blood, who lit there of right. It is cuflomary 
a!fo, that the heads of colleges fiiould fit there. Thefe college 
cs are tlic offices in which the vaiioiis bufinefs of the State i$ 
carried on. The chanechy of Denmark interprets all laws, 
which concern privileges in litigition, and the different degrees 
of authority belonging to various pnh'ic bodies. It watches over 
the intcrefts of church, and poor; ilTiie.j patents, edicts, grants, 
♦ettersof naturalization, legitimacy, and nobility- The archivec 
of the State are aifo under its culfody. riie German chancery 
lias the fame powers and privileg.s iti Sltfwig and Holftein, 
which are fiefs of the empire. Thove is a college for foreign af- 
fairs ; two Colleges of finance ; and a college of economy and 
commerce ; which, divided into four parts, directs its attention 
to four objrcds : r. Manufacturing induflry : 2. Commerce. 
3. Prodiictious : 4. Pofilffi jns in the Eut liuiies. All proje£ts 
and fpcculations, relative to any of thefe objects, arc referred to 
this college ; and every eijcouragement given to the prc'fecu- 
tion cf fucli as it may cl ance to approve. There are two 
*»ther colleges, which rcfpccliveiy mauago the army and navy. 
The total number is nine. 

The Court of Denmark is on a footing of great fimplicity. 
The pomp introduced by Chriidian IV., who modelled his tfta- 
bhfhrner.ts after thofe of Louis XIV., has been 1 i:d afuie, and 
a degree of economy adopted, much more congenial to the 
niarmers of the people, and the refourccs of the country. The 
hereditary nobility of Denmark may be divided into thofe of 
the ancient, thofe of the modern fiefs, and the perfonal nobi- 
lity. The firlt clafs are only dillingulflied from the fecontl, 
by the more extenfive privileges annexed to their fiefs ; as it has 
been the policy of the Court of Denmark, in later times, not to 
grant fuch immunities to the polTeflbrs of noble lands, as had 
been accorded to them at earlier periods. Both of thefe clafles, 
however, derive their nobility from their ellatcs, which are in- 
alienable, and defeend according to the laws of primogeniture. 
In the third clafs, nobility derives from the perfon, and not from 
the eftate. To prevent the female nobleffo from marrying be- 
neath their rank, and to preferve the dtgnity of their order, nine 
or ten Proteftant nunneries have been from time to time endow- 
ed^ in each of which about twelve noble women arc accommo- 
dated^ 
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dated, who, not bound by any vow, find in thefe focicties 
an economical and elegant retirement. The nobility of Norway 
have no fiefs. The nobility of Holftein and Slefwig derive their 
nobility from their fiefs, and are poflelTed of very extenlive pri- 
vileges. Every thing which concerns their common interefts, is 
difcufi(:d in a convention held periodically in the town of Kcil : 
during the vacancies of the convention, there is a permanent de- 
putation refident in the fame town. Interefts fo well watched 
by the nobles themfelves, are neceflarily refpe£ied by the Court 
of Denmark. The fame inftitution of free nunneries for the fe- 
male nobility, prevails in thefe provinces. Societies of this fort 
might perhaps be extended to other clafles, and to other coun- 
tries, with fome utility. The only objeffion to a nunnery is, 
that thofc who change their mind, cannot change their (iruation. 
That a number of unmarried females fhould colleft together 
into one mafs, and fubjecf themfelves to fome few rules of con- 
venience, is a fyftem which might aftbrd great refources and ac- 
commodation to a number of helplefs individuals, without prov- 
ing injurious to the community ; unlefs, indeed, any very timid 
ftatefman ffaall be alarmed at the progrefs of celibacy, and ima- 
gine that the increafe and multiplication of the human race may 
become a mere antiquated habit. 

The loweft courts in Denmark are compofed of a judge, and a 
fecretary, both chofen by the landed proprietors within the juiif- 
di^ion, but confirmed by the King, in whofe name all their pro- 
ceedings are carried on. Thefe courts have their felCons once a 
week in Denmark, and ate attended by four or five burgefles, or 
farmers, in the capacity of alfi^ftbrs, who occafionally give their ad- 
vice upon fubjeffs, of which their particular experience may en- 
title them to judge. From thi.s jurifdiffion there is appeal to a 
higher court, held every, month in different places in Denmark, 
by judges paid by the Crown. The laft appeal for Norway and 
Denmark is to the Hoie^e Rett^ or fupreme court fixed at Copen- 
hagen, which is occupied for nine months in the year, and com- 
pofed, half of noble, half of plebeian judges. This is the 
only tribunal in which the advocates plead viva voce j in all the 
others, litigation is carried on by writing. The King takes no 
cognizance of pecuniary fuits determined by this court, but re- 
ferves to himfelf a revilion of all its fentenccs which affed the 
life or honour of the f||ibje£I. It has always been the policy of 
the court of Denmark, to render juftice as cheap as poflible. 
We fhould have been glad to have learnt from Mr Catteau, 
whether or not the cheapnefs of juftice operates as an encourage- 
ment to litigation j and whether (which we believe is moft com- 
monly 
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monly the cafe), the quality of Danifh jufticc is not in the ratio 
of the price. But. this gentleman, as we have before remarked, 
is fo taken up by the formal part of inftitutions, that he has nei- 
ther leifure, nor inclination, to fay much of their fpirit. The 
Tribunal of Conciliation, eftablifhed fiiice 1795, is compofed of 
the mod intelligent and rcfpeilable men in the vicinage ; and its 
feflions are private. It is competent to determine upon a great 
number of civil queftions; and if both partiea agree to the ar- , 
rangement propofed by the couit, its decree is regiftered, and 
has legal authority. If the parries cannot be brought to agree- 
ment by the amicable interference of the mediators, they are at 
full liberty to profecute their fuir in a court of jufticc. All the 
proceedings of the Tribunal of Coiclliation are upon unftampt 
paper, and they cannot be protracied longer than fifteen days in 
tlic country, and eight days in the towns, unlefs both parties 
confent to a longer delay. The expences, which do not exceed 
three fliillings, are not payable, but in cafe of reconciliation. 
During the three years preceding this inftitution, there came 
before the courts of law, 25,521 caufes ; and, for the three 
years following, 9,653, making the ajlonijhing d^Jfere nee of fifteen 
ihoufiind eight hundred and fixtythree lawfuiis. The idea of 
this court was taken from the Dutch, among whom it like- 
wife produced the moft happy efFecis. And whe^n we confider 
what an important point it is, that there fhould be time for dif- 
putantH to cool ; the ftrong probability there is, that four or five 
impartial men from the vicinage will take a right view of the 
cafe, and the reluftance that any man rnuft feel to embark his 
reputation and property in oppofiiion to their opinion, w^e can- 
not entertain a doubt of the beauty, and importance of the inven- 
tion. It is hardly poffiblc, that fhould be bad jufticc which fitis- 
fies both parties ; and this fpecies of mediation has no validity, 
hut upon fuch condition.. It is curious, too, to remark, how much 
the progrefs of rancour obftrufts the natural fenfc of jufticc ; it 
appears that plaintiff and defendant were both fatisfied, in 15,868 
caufes : If all thefe caufes had come on to a regular hearing, and 
the parties been inflamed, by the expence and publicity of the 
quarrel, we doubt if there would have been one fingle man out 
of the whole number who would have acknowledged that his 
caufe was juftly given againjt him. There are fome provifions 
in the criminal law of Denmark, for the perfonal liberty of the 
fubjedt, which cannot be of much importance, fo long as the 
dlfpenfing power is veiled in the Crown : however, though they 
are not much, they are better than nothing ; and have probably 
fome efjPefl in offences merely criminal, where the paflfions and 
intere^s of the governors do not interfere. Mr Catteau con- 

fiders 
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ficlers the law which admits the accufcd to bail, upon finding 
proper fecurity, to be unjuft, becaufe the poor cannot avail 
themfelves of it. But this is bad reafoning ; for every country 
has a right to impofe fuch reftri^lions and liens upon the ac- 
Cttfed, that they fliall be forthcoming for trial ; at the fame time, 
tfhofe rcftriftions are not to be more fcvere than the ncccffity of 
the cafe requires. The primary and moft obvious method of 
•fecurity is imprifonment. Whoever can point out any other 
mode of effefting the fame object, lefs opprellive to himfclf, and 
as fatisfaflory to the juftice of the country, has a right to require 
that it be adopted ; whoever cannot, muft remain in prifon. It 
is a principle that ihould never be loft fight of, that an accufed 
perfon is prefumed to be innocent ; and that no other Vexation 
fhould be impofed upon him, than what is abfolurely ncceflary 
for the purpofes of future inveftigation. The imprifonment of a 
poor man, becaufe he cannot find bail, is not a gratuitous vexa* 
tion, but a necefiary feverity ; juftified only, becaufe no other, nor 
milder mode of fecurity can, in that particular inftance, be pro- 
duced. 

Inquifitorial and penal torture is, in fome inftances, allowed 
by the laws of Denmark : The former, after having been abo- 
lifhed, was rc-cftabliflied in 1771. The corporations have been 
gradually and covertly attacked in Denmark, as they have 
been in Great Britain. The peafants, who had before been at- 
tached to the foil, were gradually enfranchifed between 1788 
and 1800 ; fo that, on the firft day of the latter year, there did 
not remain a fingle (lave in the Danifti dominions i or, to fpcak 
more corrcflily, flavery was equalized among all ranks of people. 
We need not dcfcant on the immenfe importance of this revolu- 
tion; and if Mr Catteau had been of the fame opinion, we 
fhould have been fpared two pages of very bad declamation ; be- 
ginning, in the true French ftyle, with ‘ oh toi, * and going on W'ith 
what might be expe£ted to follow fuch a beginning. The great 
mafs of territorial proprietors in Denmark, are the figniors, pof- 
feffing fiefs with ycry extenfive privileges, and valuable exemp- 
tions from taxes. Many perfons hold lands under thefc proprie-i- 
tors, with interefts in the land of very different defcriptions. 
There are fome cultivators who poflefs freeholds ; but the num- 
ber of thefe is very inconfiderable. The greater number of farm- 
ers arc what the Frdftch call Metayers, put in by the landlord, 
furnifhed with ftoA at his expence, and replying him in pro- 
duff, labour, or any other manner agreed on in the contraft. 
This is the firft, or lowed ftaee of tenantry, and is the fureft 
fign of a poor country. 'Hie mudal'fyftem never took root very 
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deeply^ in Norway : the greater part of the lands are freehold, 
and cultivated by their owners. Thole which are held under the 
few privileged fiefs, which dill exift in Norway, are fubje£ied to 
lefs galling conditions than farms of a fimilar tenure in Den- 
mark. — Marriage is a mere civil contrail among the privileged 
orders : The prcfcnce of a prieft is neceflary for its celebra- 
tion among the lower orders. . In every large town, there are two 
public tutors appoiiited, who, in conjunction with theMagillrates, 
’W'atoh over the interefts of wards, at the fame time that they oc- 
cupy thcrafclvcs with the care of the education of children with- 
in the limits of their jurifdiclion. — ^Natural children arc perhaps 
mure favoured in Denmark, than in any other kingdom of Eu- 
rope : They have half the portion which the law allots to legi- 
timate children, and the whole, if there arc no legimate. — A 
very curious circumftance took place in the kingdom of Den- 
mark, in the middle of the laft century, relative to the infliction 
of capital punilhments upon malefa^iors. They were attended 
from the prifon to the place of execution, by priells, accompanied 
by a very numerous proceflion, finging pfalms, &c. &c.: which 
ended, a long difeourfe was addreued by the prieft to the cul- 
prit, who was hung as foon as he had heard it. This fpe£lacle, 
and all tlie pious cares beltoM'cd upon die criminals, fp far fe« 
duced die imaginations of the common people, that many of 
them committed murder purpofely to enjoy fuch ineftimable ad- 
vantages; and the government was pofitively obliged to make 
hanging dull, as well as deadly, before it ceafed to be an objc£% 
of popular anibitiun. 

In 1796, the Danifti land forces amounted to 74,654, of 
which 50,880 * were militia. Amongft the troops on the Nor- 
way cllabliftimcnt, is a regiment of Ik.iters. The pay of a Co- 
lonel in the Danifti fervice, is about 1 740 rixdollars per annum^ 
with fume perquifites ; that of a private, 6 fchellings a day. The 
entry into die Danifti ftates from the German fide, is naturally 
ftrong. The paflfage between Lubeck an 4 Hamburgh, is only 
eight miles ; - and the country interfefled hj marfties, rivers, and 
lakes. The ftraits of die Baltic afford confidersblc fecurity to the 
Danifti ifles ; and there are very few points in which an army 
could penetrate through the Norw^ mountains to overrun that 
country. The principal fortreflks of Denmark, arc Copenhagen, 
Rendibourg, Gluchftadt, and Frederick^all. in 1801, the Da- 

ntfh 


* The nilitit is, not embodied in i^giqieats by itfelf, but dirided 
bttoiig the various regitneats of the line. 
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nifti navy confifted of 3 fliips of 80 guns, 12 of 74, z of 70, 
3 of 64, and 2 of 60 ; 4 frigates of 40, 3 of 36, 3 of 24, and 
a number of fmall veifels; in all, 22 of the line, and 10 fri- 
gates. * 

The revenues of Denmark arc derived from the intcreft of a 
capital formed by the fale of Crown lands , from a lhare in 
the tithes; from the rights of filhing and hunting let to 
farm ; from licenfes granted to the farmers to dillil their own 
fpirits ; from the mint, poR, turnpikes, lotteries, and the pallage 
of the Souml. About the year 1750, the number of veflels which 
paiTed the Sound both ways, was annually from 4 to 5000 : in 
1752, the number of 6000 was confidered as very extraordinary. 
They have increal'ed fince, in the following ratio : 


1770 

— 

7 » 73<5 

>777 

— 

9>047 

1783 

— 

11,166 

1790 

— 

9.734 

1796 

— 

12,113 

l8co 

— 

9,048 


In 1 770, the Sound duties amounted to 459,890 rixdollars ; and 
they have probably been increafed fince that period to about half 
a million. To thefe fources of revenue are to be added, a capi- 
tadon-tax, a land-tax, a tax on rank, a tax on places, penlions, 
and the clergy. The ftamps, cuftoms, and excife, conilituting 
a revenue pf 7,270,172 rixdollars. f The following is a table of 
the expences of the DaniOi government : • 

The 


* In 1791, the Swedifli army amounted to 47,000 men, rejvulart 
and militia ; their navy to not more than 1 6 ihips of the line : Before 
the war, it was about equal to the Dain'fh navv. The author of Voyage 
de deux Franfau, places the regular troops of Ruilla at 250,000 men, 
excludve of guards and garrifuns ; and her navy, as it exifted in 1791, 
at 30 frigates, and 50 fail of the line, of which 8 were of 110 guns. 
This is a brief pifiure of the forces of the Baltic powers. 

f Upon the fubjeft of the Dantfh revenues, fee Toze’s Introduc- 
tion to Statiftics, edited and improved by Hciiize, 1799, tom. 11. 
From this work^Mr Catteau has taken bis information concerning the 
Danilh revenues. — Bee alfo the 19th cap. vol. ii. of Voyage de deux 
Frangtttt^ which is admirable for extent, and precifion of information. 
In general, indeed, this work cannot be too much attended to by thofe 
who wiih to become acquainted with the ftatiftics of the aorth of £i'- 
iop«. 
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1803. 


The court - - 

The minor branches of the Royal family 

Civil fervants _ > - 

Secret-fcrvice money and penfions 

Army _ _ - 

Navy - - 

Eail Indi«n colonies 

Bounties to commerce and manufa£lures 
Annuities . _ _ 

Buildings and repairs 
Intereft of the public debt 
Sinking fund - - 


R. 250,000 

1 80.000 
707,500 

231.000 

2.080.000 

1 . 200.000 

1 80.000 

300.000 
27,000 

1 20.000 
1 , 100,000 

150,000 


Total R. 6,525,500 

The ftate of the Danilli debt does not appear to be well afeer- 
laincd. Voyage des deux Fran^ais makes it amount to R. 1 3,654,04^). 
Catteau feems to think it niuft have been above R. 20,000,000 at 
that period. The Danith government has had recourfe to the 
ufual expedient of iil'uing paper money. So cafy a method of 
getting rich, has of courfe been abufed ; and the paper was, in 
the year 1 790, at a difeount of eight, nine, and ten per cent. 
'J'here is, in general, a great want of fpecie in Denmark ; for, 
thougli all the Sound duties are paid in gold and filver, the go- 
vernment is forced to export a confiderable quantity of the pre- 
cious metals, for the payment of its foreign debts and agents ; 
and, in fpite of the rigid prohibitions to the contraiy, the Jews, 
who fwarm at Copenhagen,, export Danifli ducats to a large va- 
lue. The court of Denmark has no great credit out of its own 
dominions, and has always experienced a confiderable diiliculty 
in raifing its loans in Switzerland, Genoa, and Holland, the ufual 
markets it has reforted to for that purpofe. 

In the cenfus taken in 1 769, the return was as follows : 


In Denmark 

785,690 

Norway - - 

723»»4i 

Iceland - - - 

46,201 

Ferro Ifles 

4>7S4 

Slefwig - - - 

243,605 

Holllein _ - - 

134,665 

Oldenbourg and Delmcnhurft 

79,071 


2,017,127 


This cenfus was taken during the fummer, a feafon in which 
great numbers of failors are abfent from their families j and as 
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it doas not Include the armvi th<: total ou$;ht, perliap'!^ to be 

raifed to 2,225,000. The prefent population of the Dauifli 
Hates, calculating from the tables of life and death, Hiould be 
about two millions and a half ; the cenfus lately taken, has not 
yet been publidied. From regifters kept for a number of y- ar':, 
it appears, that the number of man iages, were to the whole 
population, as i to 125; and the number of births to the whole 
population, were as i to 32 or 33 ; of deaths, as i to 31$. lo 

1797, in the diocefe of V^ibourg, out of 8600 children, So 

were baflards ; In the diocefe of Fionia, 280 out of 1.146. Out of 
1356 dead in the firft of thefe diocefes, ico had attained the 
age of 80, and one of 100. In 1769, the population of the 
towns was 144,105; in 1787, it was 142,880; In the flrd of 
thefe years, the population of the country was 641,485; and 
in the latter, 667,165. The population of Copenhagen con- 
fided, in the year 1799, of 42,142 males, and 41,476 fe- 
males. The deaths exceed the births, fays Mr Catteau ; and, 
to ptove it, he exhibits a table of deaths and births for (ix 
years. Upon calculating this table, however, it appears, that 
the fum of the births at Copenhagen, during that period, 
exceeds the fum of the deaths, by 491, or nearly 82 per an-- 
mm : about whole population of the city. The 

whole kingdom increafes ^ 4 \ gt nearly in a year *. 
There is no city in Denmark Proper, except Copenhagen, 
which has a population of more than 5000 fouls. The den- 
fity of population, in Denmark Proper, is about 1300 to the 
fquare mile t* The proportion of births and deaths in the 
dutchies, is the fame as in Denmark; that, of marriages as i 
to 115. Altona, the fecond city in the Danifh Dominions, has 
a population of 20,000. The dendty of population in Marfch- 
land is 6eoo per fquare mile. The paucity of inhabitants in Nor- 
way, is not merely referable to the difficulties of fubfidsnee, 
but to the adminiftrative fydem eilabltlhed there, and to the bad 
date of its civil and economical laws. It has been more than 
once expofed to the horrors of famine, by the monopoly of the 
cotnmerce of grain edablilhed there, from which, however, 
it has at length been delivered. The proportion of births to the 
living, is as 1 to 35 ; that of deaths to the living as i to 49 1 . So 

that 

1 t i ' ' - — — 

* The average time in which old countries double their population, 
is dated by Adam Smith to be about foo years. 

\ The fame rule is ufed here as in p. 290. 

This proportion is a very remarkable proof of the longevity of the 
Norwegians. 
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that the whole Danifli dominions Increafe, every year, by about 
Norway, which has the worlt climate and foil, by a> 
bout i-ri exceeding the common increafe, by nearly of the 
whole population. Out of 26,197 perfons who died in Denmark 
in 1799, there were 165 between 80 and loo; and out o£ 
18,354 who died in Norway the fame year, there were 208 in- 
dividuals of the fame advanced age. The country population 
is to the town population in the ratio of 13 to 137. In fome 
parts of Nordland and Finmarken, the population is as low 
as 15 to the fquare mile. 

Within the lalt twenty, or thirty years, the Danes have done 
a great deal for the improvement of their country. The pea- 
fants, as we have before mentioned, are freed from the foil. The 
greater part of the clerical, and much of the lay tithes are re- 
deemed, and the corvees and other fervile tenures begin to be 
commuted for money. A bank of credit is eftabliflied at Copen- 
hagen, for the loan of money to perfons engaged in fpeculations 
of agriculture, and mining. The interefl is 4 fier cent., and the 
money is repaid by inltalments in the courfe of from 21 to 28 
years. In the courfe of 12 years, the bank has lent about three 
millions of ritdollars. The external, and domeltic commerce of 
grain, is now placed upon the moft liberal footing. The culture 
of potatoes /ruk modejit ) has at length found its way into 

Denmark, after meeting with the fame objedlions which it ex- 
perienced, at itsiirft introduflion, from every nation in Europe. 
Hops are a good deal attended to in Fionia, though enough are 
not yet grown for the fupply of the country. Tobacco is culti- 
vated in the environs of Fiedericia in Jutland, by the induhrious 
defeendants of a French colony planted there by Frederic IV. 
Very little hemp and flax is grown in the Danilh dominions. 
They had veterinary fchools, previous to the prefent eftablilh- 
ment of them in Great Britain. Indeed, there was a greater 
neceflfity for them in Denmark ; as no country in Europe has fuf- 
fered fo feverely from difeafes among its animals. The decay of 
the woods begins to be very perceptible ; and great quantities, 
both for fuel and con(lru£tion, are annually imported from the 
other countries bordering the Baltic. The/ have pit-coal } but, 
either from its inferior quality, or their little (kill in working it, 
they are forced to purchafe to a conflderable amount from England. 
The Danes have been almoil driven out of the herring market 
by the Swedes. Their principal export of this kind, is dried 
filh ; though, at Altona, the^ fliheries are carried on with more 
appearance of enterpriae than elfewhere. The diftri£Is of He- 
demarken, Hodeland, Toten, and Romerige, are the parts of 
Norway moft celebrated for the cultiratioa of grain, which 

Toi» II. MO. 4* ^ prut- 
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priaclpally conGfts of oats. The diftrcfs in Norway is fome- 
times fo great, that the inhabitants are compelled to make bread 
of various forts of lichens, mingled with their grain. ^ It has 
lately been difeovered, that the lichen rangiferus^ or rein-deers 
mofs, is extremely well calculated for that purpofe. The Norway 
fiflieries bring to the amount of a million and a half of rixdollars 
annually into the country. The moft remarkable mines in 
Norway are, the gold mines of Edfvold, the filver mines of 
Konigfberg, the copper mines of Rseraas, and the iron mines 
of Arendal and Kragerae, the cobalt mines of Foflum, and the 
black-lead mines of Englidal. The Court of Denmark is not yet 
cured of the folly of entering into commercial fpeculations on 
its own account. From the year 1769 to 1792, 78,000 rix- 
dollars per annum have been loft on the Royal mines alone. 
Norway produces marble of different colours, very beautiful gra- 
nites, mill, and whet-ftones, and alum. 

The principal manufa£lures of Denmark, arc thofe of cloth, 
cotton printing, fugar refining, and porcelain ; of which latter 
manufaflures, carried on by the Crown, the patient proprietors 
hope that the profits may at fome future period equal the ex- 
pences. The manufactories for large and fmall arms are at 
Frederickwaerk and Elfineur \ and, at the gates of Copenhagen, 
there has lately been ereded a cotton fpinrting mill, upon the 
conftrudtion fo well known in England. AtTendern, inSlefwig, 
there is a manufacture of lace; and very confiderable glafs ma- 
liufa£tories in feverai parts of Norway. All the manufaifturing 
arts have evidently travelled from Lubeck and Hamburgh: the 
greater part of the manufa£turers are of German parentage ; and 
vaft numbers of manufacturing Germans are to be met with, not 
only in Denmark, but throughout Sweden and Ruflia. 

The Holftein Canal, uniting the Baltic and the North Sea, is 
extremely favourable to the interior commerce of Denmark, by 
rendering unneceiFary the long and dangerous voyage round the 
peninfula of Jutland. In the vear 1785, there pwed through 
this canal, 409 Danifli, and 44 foreign (hips. In the year 1798, 
loSd Danifli, and 1 164 foreign. This canal Is fo advantageou5> 
and the paffage round Jutland fo very bad, that goods, before the 
creation of the canal, were very often fent by land from Lubeck 
to Hamburgh. The amount of cargoes dcfpatched from Co- 
penhagen for Ice^nd, between the years 1764 and 1784, was 
2,560,000 R. ; flimt of the returns, 4,665,000 R. The com- 
merce with the ifles of Foeroe is quite inconfiderablc. The ex- 
ports from Greenland, in the year 1787, amounted to 16^475 R« 
its imports to 74,427. None of thefe pofTefTions are fuffered to 
ttxdc with foreign nations, but through the intervention of the 

mother 
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mother country. The cargoes derpatched to the Daniih Weft 
Indies, condll of all forts of provifions, of iron, of copper, of 
various Daniih manufactures, and of fame Ea(l India goods. The 
returns arc made in fugar, rum, cotton, indigo, tobacco, and 
cofFce. Tlieve are about 75 vc/Tels employed in this commerce, 
front tlie burthen of 40 to 100 tons. 

if the ilave trade, in purfuance of the laws to that efie£t, ceafes 
in the Daniih colonies, the edablifliments on the coaft of Africa 
will become rather a burthen than a proBt. What meafures have 
been taken to enfurc the abolition, and whether or not the phU 
lanthropy of the mother country is likely to be defeated by the 
interefted views of the colonills, are delicate points, which Mr 
Catteau, who often feems to think more of himfelf than of 
his reader, pad'es over with his ufual timidity, and caution. The 
prefent year is the period ar which all farther importation of 
negroes ought to ceafe ; and, if this wife and noble law be really 
carried into execution, the Danes will enjoy the glory of having 
been the Brd to erafe this fouled blot in the morality of Europe, 
and to abolidi a wicked and abfurd traffic, which purchafes its 
luxuries at the price of impending maflacre, and prefent oppref- 
Bon. Deferred revenge is alvi'ays put out to compound intereft, 
and exaCIs its dues with more than judaical rigour. The Africans 
have begun with the French: 

Jam preximus ardet 

Ucalegitt. 

Tea, rhubarb, and porcelain, are the principal articles brought 
from China. The fadories in the Eaft Indies, fend home cotton 
cloths, Blk, fugar, rice, pepper, ginger, indigo, opium, and ar« 
rack. Their mod important Ead Indian fettlement is Frederickf> 
nager. * Denmark, after having been long overlhadowed by 
the adive indudry of the Hanfeatic Towns, and embarralTed by 
its ignorance of the true principles of commerce, ha^ at length 
cdabliilied importatit commercial connexions with all the nations 
of Europe, atui has regulated thofe connexions by very liberal 
and enlightened principles. The regulations for the Cuftoms, 
publiflied in 1791, are a very remarkable proof of this afTeition* 
Every thing is there arranged upon the mod jud and fimpte 

X 2 principles} 


* We Ihould very willlitgly have gone through every branch of the 
Daniih commerce, if we had not . been apprebenlive of extending thia 
article-- too far. Mr Cattean gives no general tables of ^e Daniih 
exports and imports. A German work places then, for the year 
X7^, as fdlows: SapertSk 5,067,051 rixdofiars) inportf) 
i/fk kmden, par ' ' 
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principles ; and the whole code evinces the ftriking progrefs of 
mercantile knowledge in that country. In looking over the par- 
ticulars of the Daniil) commerce, we were ftruclc with the im- 
menfe increafe of their freightage during the wars of this coun- 
try ; a circumllance, which ihould certainly have rendered them 
rather lefs difpofcd to complain of the vexations impofed upon 
the neutral powers during fuel) periods.* In the firft fix months 
of the year 1796, 5032 lalls of Danifli iliipping were taken up by 
grangers, for American voyages only. The commercial tonnage 
of Denmark is put at about 85,000 lafls. 

There appears to exiit in the kingdom of Denmark, according 
to the account of Mr Catteau, a laudable fpirit of religious to- 
leration } fuch as, in fome iuiiances, we might copy, with great 
advantage, in this ifland. It t$ not, for inilance, necciTary in 
Denmark, that a ‘man Ihould be a Lutheran, before he can be 
the Mayor of a town ; and, incredible as it may feem to fome 
people, there are many officers and magillrates, who are found 
capable of civil trulls, though they do not take the Sacraments 
exa^ly in the forms preferibed by the ellabliliied Church. 
There is no doubt, however, of the exillencc of this very ex- 
traordinary fa£l} and, if Mr Catteau’s authority is called in 
quellion, we are ready to corroborate it by the tellimony of 
more than one dozen German (latills. The Danilh Church 
confills of 13 bilhops, 227 archpiiells, and 2462 priefls. Tiie 
principal part of the benefices are, in Norway, in the gift of 
the Crown. In fome parts of Denmark, the proprietors of the 
privileged lands are the patrons; in other parts, the parifhes. , 
The revenues of the clergy, are from the fame fources as our 
own clergy. The fum of the Church revenues is computed to 
be 1,391,895 rixdollars ; which is little more than 500 for each 
clergyman. fThe Court of Denmark is fo liberal upon the 
fubje£l of fe£laries, that the whole Royal Family and the Difhop 
of Seland allifted at the worlhip of the Calviiiifts in 1789, when 
they celebrated, in the mod public manner, the centenary of 
the foundation of their church. In fpite of this tolerant fpirit, 
it is computed that there are not more than 1800 Cadvinifts iti 
the whole Danifti dominions. At Chriftianfeld, on the frontiers 
of Slef^wig and Jutland, there is a colony of northern Quakers, 
or Hernhtttes, of which Mr Catteau has given a very agreeable 
account. They appear to be charaAerifed by the fame neatnefs, 
order, induftry, and abfurdity, as their brethren in this country; 

taking 

* To fay nothing of the iocreafed fide of Norway timber, out of 
84^000 lifts exported from Norway, 1799, 76,000 came toGreatBritain. 

f The Jews, howevever, are prohibited from eittciiDg the lung** 
dom of Norway. 
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taking the utmoft care of the fick and dcftitute, and thoroughly 
perfuaded, that, by thcfe good deeds, aided by long pockets, 
and flouched hats, they are a£ling up to the true fpirit of the 
Gofpel. 'rhc Greenlanders were converted to Uhriftianity by a 
Norwegian prieft, named John Egede. He was fo eminently 
fuccefsful in the obje£l: of his million, and contrived to make 
himfetf fo very much beloved, that his memory is ftill held 
among them in the higheft veneration *, and they a£lually date 
their chronology from the year of his arrival, as we do ours from 
the birth of our Saviour. 

There are, in the Univerfitj^ of Copenhagen, feven profcflbrs 
of Theology, two of Civil law, two of Mathematics, one of 
Latin and Rhetoric, one of Greek, one of Oriental languages, 
one of Hiftory, five of Medicine, one of Agriculture, and one of 
Statiflics. They enjoy a falary of from 1000 to 1500 rixdollars, 
and are well lodged in the Univcrfity. The Univerfity of Co- 
penhagen is extremely rich, and enjoys an income of 3,00x3,000 
rixdollars. Even Mr Catteau admits that it has need of re- 
form. In fa£i, the reputation of univcrfitics is almoft always 
fhort-lived, or clfe it furvives their merit. If they are endowed, 
profelTors become fat-witted, and never imagine that the arts 
and fciences are any thing elfe but incomes. If univerfitics, 
fiendtrly endowed, are rendered famous, by the accidental cor.- 
currcnce of a few great teachers, the number of fcholars lUtrafted 
there by the reputation of the place, makes the (ituation of a 
pxofeflbr worth intriguing for. The leanud pate is not fond of 
ducking to the golden foul. He who has the belt takxus for 
getting the office, has moft commonly the lead for filling ifj 
and men are made moral and mathematical teachers, by the fame 
trick and filthinefs, that they are made cidewaiters, and clerks of 
the kitchen. 

The number of fttidents in the Univerfity of Copenhagen is about 
700 : They come not only from Denmark,: but from Norway and 
Iceland : The latter arc diftinguiftied as well for the regularity of 
their manners, as for the intenfity of their application ; the inftru- 
ments of which application are furniflied to them by a library, con- 
taining do,ooo volumesf^ The Danes have primary fchools eda- 
bliftied in the towns ; but which have need of much reform, be- 
fore they can anfwcr all the beneficial ends of fuch an inditution. 
Wc fhould have been happy to have learned from Mr Cafteau, the 
degree of information diffufed among the lower orders in the Da- 
nilh dominions ; but upon this fubjed he is filent. In the ITni- 
vcrfity of Keil there is an inditution for the inftruftion of fchool- 
maders ; and, in the lid of dudents in the fame Univerfity, we 
were a good deal amufed to find only one dudent dedicating him^ 
folf to Belles Lettres. 
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The people of Holftcin and Slefwick, arc Dutch, in their man'* 
nets, charaaer, and appearance. Their language is in general the 
Low German ; though the better fort of people in the towns begin 
to fpeak High German. * In Jutland, and the liles, the Danilli 
language is fpoken : within half a century this language has been 
. cultivated with fome attention : before that period, the Danifh wri- 
ters preferred to make ufe of the Latin or the German language. It 
is in the illand of Fionia, that it is fpoken with the greateft purity. 
The Danifh character is not agreeable. It is marked by filcnce, 
phlegm, and referve. A Dane is the e;ccefs and extravagance ol 
a Dutchman ; more breech'd, more pendevons, and move fatur- 
nine. He is not often a bad member of fociety, in the great points 
of morals ; and feldom a good one, in the lighter requifites of man- 
ners. His underflanding is alive on'ly to the ufcful and the pro- 
fitable : he never lives for what is merely gracious, courteous, and 
ornamental. His faculties feem to be drenched and flackened by 
the eternal fogs in which he refides : he is never alert, c’aftir, nor 
ferene. His uate of animal fpirits is fo low, that wli.it in other 
countries would be deemed dejection,' proceeding from cafual mis- 
fortune, is the habitual tenor, and complexion of his min.'i. I.i all 
the operations of his underflanding, he mull have time. He is 
capable of undertaking grejtt journies ; but he travels only a foot 
pace, and never leaps nor runs. He loves arithmetic, better titan 
lyric poetry j and afFc£ls Cocker, rather than Pindar. He is flow 
to fpeak of fountains, and amorous maidens *, but can take a fpdl at 
porifms, as •well as another ; and will make profound and extenfive 
combinations of thought, if you 'pay him for it, and do not infill 
that he Ihall either be brifk, or brief. There is fomething, on the 
contrary, extremely pkafing in the Norwegian flyle of charad^er. 
The Norwegian expreffesfirmnefs and elevation, in all that he fays 
and does. In compafifon with the Danes, he has always been a free 
man ; and you read his hifldry in his looks. He is not apt, to be fure, 
to forgive his enemies ; but he docs not deferve any ; for he is hof- 
pitable in the extreme, and prevents the needy in their v'ants. It 
IS not polBble for a writer of this country to fpeak ill of the Nor- 
wegians ; for, of all f^rangers, the people of Norway love and ad- 
mire the Britifh thd mofl. In reading h'k Catteau’s account of 
the congealed and blighted Laplanders, we were flruck with the 
infinite delight mull have in dying } the only circumflaiice in 
trhich they'cal#4>U07 fupetiority over the reft of mankind ; 

' • ■ or 


* Mr Cattnu's defeription of Helgoland is enterttiiaing. In an 
illand, containing a population of 2000, there is neither horfe, cart, 
nor plough. We could not have imagined the pofiibUity of fuch a fa£k 
io any part of Europe* 
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or which tends, in their inftance, to verify the theory of the e« 
quality of human condition. 

If we pafs over Tycho Brahe, and the well known hiftory 
of the Scaldes, of the chronicles of Ifleif, Ssemunder, Hiin«> 
frode, Snorro Sturlefon,- and other Icelandic worthies, the liik 
of Danifh literati will heft prove that they have no literati at 
all. Are there twenty perfons in Great Britain who have ever 
heard of Longomontanus, Nicholas Stenonis, Sperling, Lauren- 
berg, Huitfeild, Granin, Holberg, Langebcck, Cardens, Suhm,' 
Korod Anger ? or of the living Wad, Fabricius, Hanch, Tode, 
and Zsega ? We do not deny merit to thefe various perfonages : 
many of them may be much admired by thofe who arc more ton- 
verfnnt in Danifh literature than we can pretend to be : but they 
are certainly not names on which the learned fame of any coun- 
try can be built very high. They have no claflical celebrity and 
diffufion : they are not an univcrfal language : they have not en- 
larged their original dominion, and become die authors of Europe, 
inl&ad of the authors of Denmark. It would be lofs of time to 
fpeak of the fine arts in Denmark : They hardly exift. 

We have been compelled to pafs over many parts of Mr Cat- 
teau’s book, more precipitately than we could have wifliedj but 
we hope we have faid, and exiiibitcd enough of it, to fatisfy the' 
public that it is, upon the whole, a very valuable publication. The 
two great requifites for his ujidcrtakiiig, moderation and induftry, 
we are convinced tliis gentleman poUefi’es in an eminent degree. 
He reprefents every thing w'ithout prejudice } and he reprefents 
every thing authentic.i]Iy. The fame cool and judicious difpofi- 
tion, which clears him from the fpirit of party, makes him per- 
haps cautious in cxcefs. We arc convinced that every thing he 
fays is true ; but we liave been fonictinics induced to fufpect, that 
we do not fee the whole truth. After all, perhaps, he has told 
as much truth ns he could do, compatibly witli the opportunity of 
telling any. A perfoii more difpoled to touch upon critical and 
oiFenfive fubjei^s, might not have fubmitted as diligently to the 
inveftigatfen of truth, with which pafiion was not concerned. 
How few writers arc, at die fame time, laborious, impartial, and 
intrepid ! 

We cannot conclude this article, without exprefiing the high 
fenfe we entertain of the importance of fuch rcfearqhes as thofe 
in which Mr Catteau has been engaged. They mui^ form the bafis 
of ail interior regulations i and ought principally to influence the 
condufi; of every country, in its relations towards foreign powers. 
As they contain the bell eilimate of the wealth and happinefs pf 9. 
people, they bring theory to the ikridleft teft ; and meal'ure, better 
aB reafpning, the wifdom with which laws are made, and die 

X ^ (nil4n9f& 
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mildnefs with which they are adminidcred. If fuch judicious, and 
elaborate furveys of the (late of this, and other countries in Europe, 
had been made from time to time for the lafl two eenturies, they 
would have quickened and matured the progrefs of knowledge in 
the art of governing, by throwing light on the fpirit and ten- 
dency of laws ; they would have checked the fpirit of oiheious 
interference in legidation ; have foftened petfecution, and expand- 
ed narrow conceptions of national policy. The happinefs of a na- 
tion would have been proclaimed by the fulnefs of its garners, 
and the multitudes of its Iheep and oxen j and rulers might fome- 
times have facriflced their fchemes of ambition, or tlieir un- 
feeling fplendour, at the detail of filent Aelds, empty harbours, 
and famiihed peafants, 


Akx. 111. Homeri Carmina, cum brevi annotationct acccdunt varix 
EeiSlioues et Obfervationes veterum Grammaticorum, cum nollrz ztatis 
Critica, curante C. G. Heyne. Lipfix, in Libraria Weidmannia ; 
Londini, apud J. Payne ct Mackitilay. i8ca. Eight volumes in 
o^avo. pp, 5900. 

*'T^he Iliad of Homer, one of the longeft poems in cxiftence, 
is here prefented to the world with fo ponderous a mafs of 
commentary and criticifm, that if the verfes of die poet were u- 
;iiformly diftributed through the whole work, the quantity which 
each page would contain, would not greatly exceed two lines and 
a half. * Confidering hoV much the induftry of verbal critics anil 
grammarians is impaired in this age of frivolity, w? were almoll dif- 
pofed to believe, that the inteftines of ProfefTor Heyne are qot com- 
pofed of ordinary materials, but of the f.ime folid and weighty fubr 
llance which was fuppofed to conftitute thofe of his iiluilrious 
prcdeceflbr, Didymus of Alexandria, furnamed 'fhe 

labour in which he has been employed* for near twenty years, 
although extremely ufeful to the literary M-orld, and honourable 
to himfelf in its completion, is attended by fo much fatigue in its 

S tefs, that we are inclined to cenfure Jofeph Scaliger, M’ho 
t to have been better inftru£leil, for conAdering lexicography 
as "the lowed abyfs of literary mifery. We rejoiced, therefore, 
at being, informed, that much of die drudgery of collating and 
compiling was reypved from a man of real talents and learning, 
and fudained by p^rfons whom nature had fent into the world 
with the quaiides which are requifite for exploring the charnel. 

houfes 


* The number of verfes in the liiad is 1 5,683 ; but a confider^bl^ , 
dedu&ioo ntuft be made on account of the frequent repetitions, 
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houfcs of Grecian literature \ for wading through die muddy' de- 
pofit of Alexandrian grammarians ; and for peruflng, with pa- 
tience and attention, the numbeilefs abfurdities of the ancient 
philofophcrs and fophills, who, in compliance with fafhion and 
vulgar prejudice, endeavour to fortify the do£trincs of their re- 
fpeAive fchools, by the authority of the father of poetry, ethics, 
and theology. 

Before we proceed to give an account of the work, we mult 
deprecate the indignation of fuch of our readers as are not com- 
pletely initiated into the myderies of philology, and are not pre- 
pared to bedow the appellations of moji famous and tmft wife on 
men whofe names they have never heard, and who do not appear 
to have podciTed any of the faculties of the mind, except memo- 
ry, in an extraordinary degree of perfeftion. We requed them 
to conlider, that the individuals of a fpecies derive their claims to 
excellence from a comparifon with each other, and not with be- 
ings of a higher order. It is not our intention to compare the 
immortal Ruhnkenius with Bacon, or with Newton. We readily 
acknowledge him to have been an animal of an inferior clafs to 
that in which thofc eminent men were placed. But we mud be 
permitted to maintain, that there exid human beings more defpi- 
cable than even Ruhnkenius. When he is compared with Barnes 
and Vauvillicrs, he becomes a hero •, and we doubt whether ten 
profcflbrs can be found in the tliirty-eight univerfities of Ger- 
many, who polTcfs a larger diare of good fcnfc, a better tade in 
general literature, a deeper infight into the fecrcts of the moral 
and phylical world, and a more profound and varied erudition. 
For thefe reafons^ we hope that wc (hall be allowed to perlid in 
conferring immortality on uncouth names with Latin terminations, 
with as little reiidance as if they appertained to tragic poets or 
major-generals. 

If we were at prefent difpofed to fupport the expiring caufe of 
clallical erudition, we might probably be led to examine, whether 
there be not fome very curious and entertaining branches of fei- 
ence, which have been much cultivated and improved within our 
own memory, and are greatly admired by fine gentlemen and la- 
dies, as well as by grave promlTor^s, but which appear to depend 
as little on tlie exercife of our reafoning faculties, as difquifitions 
on the form of Thericlean cupSy or the value of Sicilian talents. 
But our prefent bufinefs i^ with Homer and Profedbr Heyne. 

After a very concife dedication to the tutelary genius of the 
univerfity of Gcettingra, whom we.fuppofe to be fird Lord 
of the Hanoverian Treafury, the Frofedbr relates the hidory, 
upd explains the nature of his undertaking, in a preface of fifty 
pages, an abdraft of which we lhall pre^t to our readers. 

^ Belides 
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■ Befides the ufual ingredients which compofe, or ought to com> 
•poley every good edition of a claflic author, the principal ob- 
je6^ of FrofetTor Heyne was to colle£t, digeft, and exhibit, the 
fubftance of every thing valuable which has been written refpedl- 
ing Homer, from the remoteft antiquity, until our own age. 
Thofe perfons only are capable of eltimating the quantity of la- 
bour neceflary for the colle£lion of the materials, and the judge- 
ment requiflte to the proper fele£lion and diferimination of them, 
who are aware how intimately the poetry of Homer is interwoven 
w'ith every branch of Greek literature, and how fmall a portion 
of the criticifm of the ancients deferves to be remembered and 
recorded. The Profeflbr ws perfetStly fenlible, that his own un- 
alHlled powers were inadequate to fo great an undertaking, and 
that it was abfolutely necelTary to devolve a part of the labour 
on proper alEftants. Before the year 1781, he had been invited 
by Reich, a bookfeller of Leipzig, whom he ftyles v/r honejlus 
(for the etiquette of criticifm never bellows a fuperlative on a 
bookfeUer) to fuperintend the republication of Clarke’s edition 
improved by Ernelli, which had originally appeared twenty years 
years before, and was then become rare. Scnfible of the dcfe£l's 
of that edition, and of his own want of leifure to remedy them 
in a manner fuitable to the improvements which had been made 
in Greek literature fince the lirft publication of it, he declined 
the propofal which was made to him. However, the bookfeller 
did not defill $ and at length, by dint of arguments, pronlifes, 
and entreaties, prevailed on him to fubmit to his will. In confe- 
qucnce of this arrangement, which took place in the year 1781, 
he engaged, in the capacity of an ailillant, Saniucl Frederick 
Nathaniel Morus, who was then Profeflbr of the Greek and La- 
tin languages in the Univerfity of Leipzig, and is probably known 
to fome of our readers as the publilher of an edition of Xeno- 
phon’s Hellenics. Profeflbr Heyne had hardly fettled the terms 
of the compadl, and agreed on a divifion of the labour, when 
his coadjutor was removed to tire Profcflbrfhip of Divinity. In 
confcquence of this event, the fcheme was relinquilhed entire- 
ly, until the year 1 783, when the indefatigable midwife of the 
Mufes engagra Beck, the editor of Euripides, tp fupply the place 
of Morus as the Brt^cflbr’s aflillant. 

After labouring nine years in the agreeable employment of col- 
ledling various i|^adhigs, tranferibing fcholia, and hunting for quo- 
tations, Beck found that he could exert his indull^ to greater ad- 
vantage in other purfuits } and, in the year 1 792, Profeflbr Heyne 
was left to carry on the work by himfelf. 

In this diftrefling fituation, he was fully fenfible of the juftice 
of Virgil’s complaint. Tbe Jefeent into a priniittf^-houfe^ fays the 
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poet, ^ is eafy and inviting. The abode of fable fiends fiands nvide 
open^ both day and night. But to return to the ordinary occupations 
of life^ after finifhing eight thick volumes in o£lavo, that is the 
labour and the difficuliy. Profeflor Heyne vtrould gladly have rc- 
figned the Elyfiau profpe^ls of fame and profit which were be- 
fore his eyes, if he could have rcleafed himfelf from the folemn 
treaty which he lind formed with the inexorable bookfeller. How- 
ever, although this was forbidden by the Fates, fome circum- 
ftanccs had occurred, which preferved him from defpair. Reich, 
the aforefaid bookfeller, h:ul procured from Creflaw the collation 
of fix manuferipts, and had purchafed fome other fulfidia from 
Matthoci, who had refided long at Mofeow. In the year 1788, 
Villoifon acquired by publifliing the Venetian ma- 

tfufeript of Homer, which is illuJirated with ample and import- 
a«t fchulia, the cream of Alcxandri.m erudition, aird is adorned 
with all the diacritical marka of alletilks and obelilks, and doublet 
mdd'itig imvards and rtoddi/in outiuards. At the fight of thefe 
comfortable characters, tlie drooping fpirits of tlie Profeflbr were 
revived. He returned to his labour with new ardour, and began 
to look round him for ways and means of bringing the w'ork to a 
conclufion. 

IJy the interpofition of Mr Burgt fs, and the authority of the 
Bifliop of Durham, he had obtained the ule of Bentley’s copy of 
Homer, in w'hich that fagacious critic had reftored with his pen 
the long loft digamma. He received • this invaluable treafure 
from Cambridge, in the month of February 1 790. To this in- 
ftance of munificence, ‘ tno /1 •worthy of the generous fouls of Bri- 
tons, ’ he aferibes the principal merit of his edition ; and he de- 
clares, that as long as Homer is read and valued, fo long will the 
* fmgular generofitf of the Univerfity of Cambridge, in poimit- 
ting him to infpcu the aforefaid printed copy of Homer, ferib- 
bled in the margin, be held up to the admiration of mankind. 

One of the moft ancient and valuable manuferipts of Homer 
which exift, is in the pofleftion of our countryman Mr Townley. 
The Profeflbr, aw'are of the ufual fpirit of colle<Sfors in this and 
moft other countries, modeftly applied for fome information re- 
fpediing it, and was agreeably furpriled at rc reiving from the 
liberal proprietor the loan of the precious original. 

We will not fatigue our readers by enumerating the other 
tui of this kind which the gratitude of Profeflbr Heyne induces 
him to commemorate ; nor will we endeavour to refeue from ob- 
livion the names of thofe unhappy perfons by whom the moft 
laborious part of tlie work was e.xecuted. We regret that one of 

thefe 
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thefe fubaltern artlfts was not employed at the concliilion of the 
work, in preparing an Index. The utility of the edition is very 
much dlminilhed by the want of it. The Profeflbr excufes him- 
felf, on account of impatience which he felt to appear before the 
tribunal of the public. 

The quotations from Homer which are found in the ancient 
writers, aflbrded much fewer various readings of confequence, tlian 
fome perfons would fufped. From the time when Homer was gar- 
bled by the Alexandrian critics, the readings do not difler mate- 
rially from thofe of our prefent copies. The moft important va- 
rieties arc preferved traditionally by tlic grammarians and fcholiafls, 
and were unknown to the generality of readers. It is probable, 
that, in many indances, where the citations dMercd- -from the 
common readings, the tranferibers have carefully obliterated the 
didin£Iion. 

At the time when the Profefibr firft applied himfelf to the ftu- 
dy of Homer, little attention was paid to that poet in Germany ; 
and a writer of the highed importance to a man of tade and 
a philofopher, was regarded chiefly as a repofitory for obfolete 
words, and inexplicable anomalies of diale£I. The edition of 
Clarke, with the improvements of Emedi, was fuppofed to have 
attained the fummit of perfe£Iion. It is not our intention to 
fpeak with difrcfpeOi; of one of the mod eminent of our coun- 
trymen ; but we mud be permitted to fay, that Clarke wanted 
fome of the requifites for. the talk, which he undertook (like his 
edition of Caefar) as a piece of courtly fervility ; and that Barnes, 
although abfurd and injudicious, has deferved much more of Ho- 
mer tlian any editor, except him whofe labours are now before 
us. The edition of Clarke, however, had the merit of appear- 
ing in an agreeable form ; and the dudy of Homer was much 
promoted by it, both in England and in Germany. In die latter 
country, editions were gradually multiplied. The keen and feru- 
tinizing fpirit of inquiry, which had inlraded the flumbers of fa- 
cred criticifm with fo much temerity and fuccefs, found an ad- 
ditional obje£k in the mod ancient of profane writers ; and, from 
the comparifon of thefe venerable fources of Chridian and Heathen 
theology, the knowledge of each was cultivated and improved. 

Among the circumdances which contributed to render Homer 
an obje£k of attention to the learned men of Germany, the Pro- 
feflbr enumerate^ the publication of Wood’s Eflay on Homer, 
which appeared in the year 1770, and of the hidories of Greece 
by Gillies and Mitford. The buflnefs of exploring the manners of 
the uncivilized nations of the world, in which our own countiy 
has laboured with fuch eminent fuccefs, had alfo a confiderable el- 
fe^ in turning the eyes of the philpfopher towards the mod cir- 

cumdantial 
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cumftantial and genuine pifture of favage manners wliich anti- 
quity has tranfmittcd to us. 

The materials for the edition being thus collected, by the in- 
duftry of inferior artifts, it remains to examine what part of the 
labour was devolved on the mafter workman- The objeft of the 
Proft lVor was, as we have already mentioned, to explain every 
prifiagc which required, and was capable of receiving explanation, 
and to prefent to the reader, at one view, an account of all that 
former critics, both ancient and modern, had delivered worthy 
of being recorded, together with his own obfervations on their 
opinions. Much information, which had appeared new and cu- 
rious twenty years before, was now become trite and vulgar. 
Nevcrthelefs, he did not conceive himfelf juftified, in omitting 
obfervations which could be of ufe to any reader ; and although 
concifenefs was his object, he was unwilling to refer to other 
bi'oks for inftruttion, on points more immediately conncdled 
with the object of his labours. For this reafon, whatever he 
found in the former editions, worthy of notice, he transferred, 
in as few words as polFible, into his own edition. 

On the other hand, he conceived it to be unncceflary to ad- 
duce a cumbrous load of authorities, in fupport of truths, which 
110 one doubts ; to enumerate, with fcrupulous accuracy, the au- 
thors and fupporters of every petty correction or explanation, or 
to produce a laborious refutation of every improbable cavil or ob- 
jedlion. He wms not defirous of dlfplaying an accumulation of 
fuperlluous erudition \ nor is Homer, like Charito, a writer of 
fuch little importance, as to be made the funk foundation of a 
heavy pile, which is intended to exhibit the w'hole of the editors 
acquired knowledge, in the form of a verbofe and tedious com- 
mentary. 

The experience of the ProfelTor, as a public teacher, had con- 
vinced him that learners are in general fatisiicd with underfland- 
ing the general fenfe of a paflage, in a language which they are 
not defirous of fpeaking or writing, and that they have feldoin 
fuflicient aAivity of mind to inveftigate thoroughly the order and 
connexion of the numbers of a fcntence, and the meaning pf 
each word feparately. We wdll give the firft example which oc- 
curs- In the fecund line of the Iliad, the epithet is ap- 

plied to the anger of Achilles, w^ich forms the fubjedt of the 
poem. is a participle of the verb which means, 

to dejlroy : and as the diftiiidtioii of adlive and paiEve verbs is not 
quite fo clearly marked in Greek, as in Latin, both teachers and 
learners are in general fatisfied to tranflatc this word pernicious^ 
or isjlro^ing^ which is a very proper epithet for the fubftantive 
to which it is joined. It requires, however, no extraordinary 
flyll in Greek to know that never means^ to dejroy^ but al- 
ways, 
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vaySy to be dejlroyd. Confequently, cannot poffibly mean, 

that •Luhich dejiroys. A little acquaintance witli the pTadlice of 
authors would (how, that it means, that ivhick ought to be dejlroy* 
edf or, in one word, cm fed i and that it iji frequently applied to 
objefis of difpleafure of every kiiid. Attentive to thefe confidera- 
tions, the ProfefTor has entered very minutely into the grammati- 
cal conflruft ion of all the diflicult piflagts. He obferves, with 
great truth, that the ufc of Latin verfions is, of all caufes, that 
which mod favours the imperfedl mode of nnderftanding Greek, 
which gcncrrdly prevails. The labour wliich he has bellowed 
on this point, forms a very prominent feature of his edition. 
Yet, on turning over ProfelFor Heync's Latin verfion, we were 
furprifed at finding that it agrees very faithfully wdth that of 
Clarke and Ernefti ; and even in his notes, we think that he 
fometimes receives the interpretations of Euflathius, and the 
other commentators, with more deference than they arc en- 
titled to. In the fecond book, Uhfles is defpatched by Aga- 
memnon, in order to induce the Greeks to relinquilh the in- 
tention which they had lately formed of abandoning the fiege, 
and returning to their ow n country. Homer, ever attentive to 
the diferimination of mannersj deferibes the mode in which Ulyf- 
fes accofted the dilTerent orders of men wTiom he met. When 
he found a man of rank and eminence, he addrefled him civilly, 
with a compliment : 

ci ftffxs, Kwch v. 190. 

Which line the Profeflbr tranflates. Fir optime^ tion te decet^ timi^ 
Hum uti trepidarc. Now, wc apprehend, that (in com- 

mon Greek, Sw/rr<»|U«i) means exadlly the contrary to trepidare. 
It fignifies, to frighUUj to caufe fear in ethers, Thofe who recol- 
le£l the (lyle of argument w'hich Ulyffcs ufes, a few' lines after- 
wards, to the low'er orders, wdll perhaps agree with us, in ren- 
dering this verfe, It does not become me to threaten a man of your 
ranhy like a fellow of no confequence. 

In fettling the text of his author, the ProfefTor has followed 
tlie mo 4 ,e which is diftated by common fenfe, as well as by the 
* immortal * Ernefti, and has eftimated the authority of readings, 
not by the number, but by the value of the copies which fupport 
them. Ihc library of the Univerfity of Goettingen is rich in edi- 
tions, and thc^ublic and private charafler of the Profeflbr open- 
ed to him the door of every other collcftion. Modern manu- 
feripts he properly rcje£led, unlefs, on examination, he' found 
them to be tranferibed from ancient and valuable copies. We 
ihall not enlarge on this part of his work, as his plan does not 
differ materially from that which is adopted by the generality of 
enlightened editors. The various readings which are found in 
the margin, or at the conclufion of the editions previous to that 

of 
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of Barnes, are all taken from printed copies. Three manufcripts 
were collated by Barnes ; and nothing of much confequence has 
been done Gnce, until the prefent edition. For the labours of 
Ariftarchus and Ariltophanes, Profeflbr Heyne appears to en- 
tertain a proper contempt ; but, as it is probable that the writings 
of Homer were never critically edited in the lloutifhing days of 
Greece, all to which a modern editor can afpite, is. to reilore 
them to the fame (tiatc in which they were exhibited in the School 
of Alexandria. Whatever alterations he has made in the text^ 
which in general is copied from the firft of Wolf’s editions, 
arc confpicuoufly noted in the margin. 

The introdu£ilon of the Higamma was a matter of confidera- 
ble uncertainty.. To have replaced it in the text, would have 
been too bold an innovation, and would have demanded the refto- 
ration of the ancient orthography in all its parts. Moreover, 
it is far from certain to what words it ought to be annexed j and 
tliere are many verfes w'here it is required, which cannot be in- 
duced to admit it by any means which modeil and prudent cii- 
tics think thenlfelves jullified in employing. The conjunction 
and, although it is omitted in the ProfeiTor’s catalogue, and 
fometimes obliterated in his text *, is a digammated word } and 
the remark is of fome Importance to an ctymologid, as it proves 
that is connected with the verb originally written £Fl- 
AON, and not with the fynonymous conjun£lion Yet, if we 
are to write FIAE, how are we to correct verfes like the follow- 
ing? 

ZdlSno Z. 4 . 

If we are to read Foi £NI FOiKOi, what becomes of HeGod’s 
’Erfc^tr* iTrttXk.a» (uya • iii iutmi v. 131. 

Thefe Inftances (and fome hundreds of fimilar pafTages may be 
found), do not fubvert the general do£trine of the ufe of the Di- 
gamma i but they fufHciently prove, that the text of thefe an- 
cient poets is too much corrupted and interpolated, to admit of 
an edition much more perfefl than that which is now before us. 
We approve of the Profefibr’s plan in this refped : he inferts the 
digammated words in their proper drefs, in the fpace between 
the text and the (hort notes. In the execution of this defign he 
is not quite fo diligent and conGflent as we Ihould have expefbed. 
In V. I . of the firft book, he very properly writes, hhahfiaaeo. 
The fame principle fhould have induced him to write ATPEFf- 

AHS» 

* K. 573* ntifutt n Prof. Heyii4 reads v 

f Prohor Heyg^’a note offers two or three fubftitutes for this verife, 
one of which feems to have very good authority iu its favour : 
mtfvvyvf rtrifutt Siutfuitifw (i. C. Kafttiuigtv) SifciuTte^ 
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AKSf TT. 7. 12. 15. BASIAHFI, V. 9. NHFAZ, V. 12. etc. 
He writes v. 598. inftead of the Attic and in the 

margin gives FOINOXOEI : yet he has fulFered v. 24, to 

remain unaltered ; and inftead of FANAAKE, writes FHNAANE 
in the margin, as if the augment could aiFe£t a vowel intrenched 
behind the Digamma. 

Under the text are itiferted fliort notes> which appear to form 
a kind of paraphrafe, or very diffufe argument. Two volumes 
are occupied by this part of the work. The third contains a La- 
tin verfion, preceded by a catalogue of manuferipts and editions ; 
and the remaining five comprehend the honey which the Profef- 
for and his working bees have extra£ied from the flowers of all 
the libraries in Europe. Notes of inordinate length are taken 
out of their places, and inferted at the end of the commentary 
on each book, under the appellation of Excurfus. 

The Profeflbr concludes his preface by apologizing for errors 
and imperfections, which his conftant employment, and the dif- 
tance at which he lives from the place where th.e book was 
printed, rendered him unable to avoid. He is fenfible that the 
edition can be valuable to thofe only who are defirous of lludy> 
ing Homer with more than ufual attention ; for which reafon he 
meditates a fmaller edition, with a feleClion of thofe notes which 
are belt adapted to the ufe of ordinary readers. The title-page, 
as our readers have probably perceived, promifes the whole 
works of Homer : but we have not obferved any mention of the 
Frefefibr’s intentions refpe^ing the OdyflTey. 

Our readers will pombly feel fome curiofity refpeding the 
Profeflbr’s opinions or the hiftory and nature of the work which 
he has elucidated with fo much labour and fuccefs. The five la(t 
excurfus^ which occupy eighty pages, and which may be entitled, 
not improperly, the cmclufion^ in which nothing is concludedf exhi- 
bit the fubftance of his ittseftigation of this intercAing and diffi- 
cult fubjeCl. 

Of the autiror or authors of the Iliad and OdyflTey, nothing has 
been tranfmitted to us from high antiquity, although copious and 
circumAantial lives of Homer have been manufa^ured, in later 
times, by the ingenuity of fophiAs and grammarians. The au- 
thentic hiAory of Homer contains nothing, except a very imper- 
fe^ accounliiOf the fate of his writings. If we penetrate as far 
as we are able into the clouds of Grecian antiquity, we find them 
in the pofleffion of the rhapfodiAs, a clafs of men which exiAs 
in every femi'barharous nation, and whofe profeffion confiAed in 
reciting them for hire in public or private af^blies } from which 
circumAance they derived the name of The rhap- 

fodiAs were nearly fuperfeded by the cAtd>lUtoent of a regular 

drama, 
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Jrama, an infllturlon much better calculated for the amufement 
of tljc populace. But, while they exifted, it was obvioufly their 
interelt to prevent the circulation of written copies of poems® 
the rcclt.il of which coiiflituted the means of their fupport. The 
firl't nnrniion of Homer which the Profeflbr finds, is in Pindar; 
but he has ncjilcAed to obferve two fragments of Simonides, the 
contctiiporaTy and rival of Pindar, one of which is quoted in the 
Anthology of Stobveus (p. 407. ed. Grotii)^ and the other by 
Athnvajus, (p- 172. E.). In the former of thefe paffages, Homer 
is called xr«? probably on the authority of the Hymn to 
Apollo, which is aferibed to him. It is in the fame paflage that 
hiS bliiulnefs is originally mentioned, (v. 172). Homer is ad- 
•luced as hillorical evidence by Herodotus and Thucydides ; and 
at the ;cra of the Peloponncfian war, we find his writings as fa- 
miliar to the Athenians, as Shakefpearc is to ourfelves. Before 
the birth of criticifm, it appears that almoft every ancient poem 
in which the fabulous hillory of Greece was commemorated® 
circulated with the ftamp of Homer imprefled upon it. The 
Iliad and Odyfley, probably more from their intrinfic merit than 
from any other evidence, either internal or external, at length 
overcame all oppofition. The apocryphal books were rejefted 
from the orthodox canon ; and, after lliimbering for fome time on 
the (helves of antiquaries, were quietly configned to oblivion. 
Yet the Margites, a work to which our Hudibras may be com- 
pared, maintained its reputation longer than mod of its fpurious 
brethren, and is quoted as genuine by Ariftotle. 

As we have not undertaken to write an eflay on Homer, we 
content ourfelves with prefenting to our readers the opi- 
nions of ProfclTor Heyne, fome of which do not appear to us to be 
incontrovertible. He cannot perfuade himfelf, that in an age in 
wliicli writing was probably confined to incifion on wooden 
planks, or blocks of (lone, it was poffible for one man to pro- 
duce, from the ftoies of his own imagination, a poem fo long 
and fo perfedly well arranged as the Iliad. At whatever period 
the rhapfodies or feparate members of the poem Were compolcd® 
he is perfuaded, and his opinion is by no means unfupported by 
traditional evidence, that the union and arrangement of them is 
the work of a later age. As the Iliad and Odyfley are diftin£lly 
mentioned by Herodotus, that event muft have taken place be-' 
fore the time of the Perflan invafioii. A very faint and obfeure 
tradition afcrlbes to Lycurgus, whofe hiftory is almoft as much 
involved in darknefs as the fubjeA of our prefent inquiries, the 
introduAion of fome of Homer’s writings into Greece from 
Ionia, which is commonly fuppofed to have been their native 
country. Time, which always renders falfehood more circum- 
' VOL. n. No. 4. Y . . ftantial, 
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Aantial, improved this ftory fo far, that Plutarch informs us, in 
the life of that lawgiver, that * happening to find a complete 
copy of the poet’s works at Samos, in the poirelFion of the de- 
feendants of a man who had been his intimate friend, he tran- 
feribed it with great avidity, and fent it to Sparta, where, it 
feems, Homer was very little known; and imperfeft copies of 
his writings were confined to a fmall number of pofll'lTors. ’ 

Some centuries after Lycurgus, a pr.irfice was inftituted at 
Athens by the tyrant Pilillratus, or by one of his fonp, which 
tended to render the writings of Homer more familiar to the in- 
habitants of that city. At the feftival called Panatlieiuc.i, at 
which the M'hole body of the Athenians was afTcmbled, rhapfo- 
difts were appointed to recite them to the people, with the ufual 
accompaniment cf gclture and vociferation. As the lungs of a 
fingle perfon would Iiave been inadequate to the talk, a plurality 
of declaimers fucoeeded each other by turns, and pofTibly went 
through the wlioie. It is extremely probable that tiiis inftitution 
was imitated from the practice of feme neighbouring ftatc. Be 
that as it may, Prof-jTor Heync is of opinion, that this ftory is 
the only foundation for the confident alTcriions of Inter writers, 
who alcribe tlie collet lion and arrangement cf the Jh jcRa membra 
of the Iliad to the tyrant Pififtratus. The Profefibr juftly re- 
marks, that a paucity of certain information, refpecting any fact, 
is extremely favourable to the conjectural fpirit of ingenious 
men. In whatever age or country Homer may have exifted, he 
has bequeathed to pofterity a collection of thirty thour.ind verfes, 
and it does not require all the fancy of a Blackwell to extract 
from a mafs fo ample, as full and accurate an account of the au- 
thor, as if his executors had prefixed his life to the fubfeription 
edition of his works- From this talk the Profeflbr withdraws 
himfclf with becoming diffidence ; and as it is our duty to fol- 
low him, after a few obfervations we lhall take leave of this part 
of the fubjeci. 

If we reftrain ourfelves from an unlimited ufc of con]e£Iurc, 
Profeffor Heyni contends (in our opinion, witli fuccefs), that 
there is no circumftance which can enable us to form any pro- 
bable opinion refpefting the age and country of Homer. Homer 
may have been a Boeotian, like Hefiod ; or a Carian, like Hero- 
dotus. Nothing can be infen*ed from the ufe of a particular dia<« 
led by writers who are compelled, by cuilom or caprice, to lay 
afide tne ufe their native language, and compofe in a foreign 
idiom. Homer has no claim to the title of an inventor. The 
fongs of his of Phemius and Demodocus, exaftly refem- 

hle nis own epic ; and the numberlefs allufions to aimed every 
part of tlie heroif; hiftory of Greece, which his writings exhibitj, 
fulfi<dently ftiow ^at the Theban war^ the athievemeou of Her- 

gufea^ 
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cules, and die domeftic hiftory of the Pelopidse, were the fubjeds 
of poems which were popular at the time when he wrote. This 
circunillance may perhaps incline us to diminifh his antiquity as 
much as we can, without bringing him too near to the later lite- 
rature of Greece. In one of the fragments of Simonides, which 
we have already mentioned, he is joined to the lyric poet Steli- 
chorus, * in a manner from which the champions of his high anti- 
quity muft receive as much olFcnce, as is afforded to the vehement 
fupporters of the Papal fupremacy, by the firft law of Juflinian’s 
code, in which the haughty Damafus is exhibited arm in arm 
with Peter Bifliop of Alexandria, ‘ a man of apojlolical fanPlity, * 
Profeflbr Hcyne is almoft difpofed to agree with Theopompuy 
and Dodwell, in making Homer contemporary with Archilochus, 
who lived in the reign of Gyges, King of Lydia, between the 
twentieth and thirtieth Olympiads. On this, point, we can fay 
nothing. The Ionic of Archilochus, as far as we can judge from 
a few fragments, is very different in its texture from that o£ 
Homer, and contains no veffiges of the digamma. It is true, 
that the digamma was ufed about the time of Archilochus, by 
all the Dorian Greeks ; certainly by Aleman, the oldeft of their 

i iocts ; and was retained long afterwards by the jEolians of Le/bos. 
[f the difcovqry were poffible, it would be proper to inquire, at 
what period it was laid afide by the more polifhed lonians. 
The natives of this part of Great Britain pronounce the w of 
writCy and the gh of righty which, in London, have probably 
been confounded with riu for feveral centuries. The digamma is 
not ufed, as far as we know’, by any Ionic writers, except Homer 
and Hefiod, and the impollors who all'ume their names. The ufe 
of the digamma proves the antiquity of thofe impofitions. The 
authenticity of the more ancient Delphian oracles may be tried 
by this teft. 

We cannot forbear cxprcffing a wilh, that Profeflbr Heyne 
had prefented us, in fome part of his work, with an abffra£I of 
the authentic knowledge, which may be procured from the an- 
cients refpe£ting the hiftory of Epic poetry in general. The 
Vtirru, the ‘Emynat, tlie ««ni, the little Iliad of Le(ehe.<>, are all the 

remote offspring of Homer ; and an account of them would not be 
mifplaced in fo bulky an edition of his works. We are, however, 
perfuaded, that he has abftained from this invefligation, and from 
feveral others more immediately connefled with Homer, on ac- 
count of the ample difcuffions which have been produced re- 
fpe£iing them, by that fpirit of inqulfitive fcepticlfm, which is 

Y 2 almoft 

* The age of Steflehorus is very uncertain ; but, by every compu- 
tation, be was coofiderably younger than Archilochus. 
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almoft cxclufivcly confined to the laft hundred year^, and pre- 
vails in Germany to an extent which it lias not yet reached in 
^his country. 

The remaining excurfus arc for the moft part employed in dif- 
cuffing queftions of Homeric grammar, and do not appear to us 
to contain any thing particularly new or curious. We obfenr, 
that Profeflbr Hcyne is a nvember of that fchool, which fuppofes 
the variety of tenfes wliich are exhibited in the grammar, and 
only in the grammar, to be the remains of different forms of the 
fame verb. * On this point, we differ from him in the moft de- 
cided manner. We arc perfuaded, that forms which cannot be 
found, except in tlie works of etyniologifts, never exifted. If we 
were difpofed to indulge in coiijefture refpefting the primitive- 
language of Greece, we miglit perhaps adduce the example of 
Hebrew and Arabic, in confirmation of an opinion which we have 
fometimes been tempted to cntcrt.iin — ihat the modern fecond ao- 
rift is the original foundation on which the fuperftrucfure of manj 
verbs has been erected. Whoever has examined this fubjefl: with any 
degree of attention, muft have been flruck by the great number of ao- 
rifts, which have no corrclponding prefent,and confcquently are con- 
nedted in common ufe with pvefents of a different form. Such arc, 

iiixw tTroficv (^oioaui)^ l^etyov riXov (eci- 

fisrov (xgyirf, tor insTTu is of a family perfectly different), 

STTB^vov (jtTcm/), with its paffive errs^ac/tcijy, which is commonly 
miftaken for a perfedt, f and roai j others. In thofe verbs in which this 

primitive 


* This fphit has p’-oceeded to fo great a length, that ProfefTor Heyne 
in his note on cv^cv ( A. 479. ) finds it ncceflary to fuppq,fe, that 

there originally exifted inch a form as We recoiled that Mr 

Abraham Adams expreflts great contempt for fuch perfons as are un- 
able to conjuj7ate verbs in We doubt whether that profound Gre- 
cian, even with the afliftance of his eldcft fon, would be able to de- 
cline /JCUt. 

f The reader mnft not fuppofe that this aflertion is made without due 
confidcration, becaufc he finds and in our prefent 

copies of Homer. As the aorlft is frequently ufed inftead of the per- 
fed, not only by Homer, but aUo by the Attic poets, who lived in an 
age when the difference cf the tenfes was more accurately defined, the 
grammarians were induced to convert the to of tbefe words into t«;, by 
which alteratiol they not only improved the fenfe, as they imagined, 
but frequently avoided the neccfliiy of lengthening a Ihort fyllable by 
poetic licenfe. Accordingly, we find that other editors have followed 
their example. In the Perfians of iEfehylus (v, 930.), the prefent read- 
is i which we will venture to change into If 

really cxiflc4 fuch' a per fed as the augment would be re- 

tained 
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primitive form of aorift appears to rcfemble the prefen t, as 
b^ufiov ; mBbfy txtBQy 5 /SaiVd;, tifljjv ; it is generally more eafy and .latural 
to deduce the prefent from the aorift, than the aorift from the 
prefent. The common rules of etymology, which teach us to de- 
duce complex forms from fimple, iliould lead ua to derive fixyBum 
from iftuBovy rather than ifixBdif from fixyBetyat, or botli from an imaginary 
form fjLiiBej. It would greatly facilitate the ftudy of the Greek lan- 
guage, if thefe imaginary (the grammatical cxprclfion is obfolete) 
themes of verbs, and imaginary tenfes of verbs which really exift, 
were entirely laid afide. Why is not tlic Greek verb, like the 
Latin, prefented to fchool-boys in the form which the ancients 
ufed, freed from the ncedlefs perplexities of the Alexandrian 
grammarians ? 

The molt curious, as well as the longeft of the Profcflbr’s ex- 
curfions, is that refpecfting the ufe of the digamma (Vol. VII- 
708-772), in which he gives a lift of the words in which he thinks 
that the fugitive f ought to be replaced- Wc have already faid, 
that there is a much fmaller portion of philofophical, hiftorical, 
and antiquarian refcarch in thefe volumes, than we Ihould have 
expedfed from Profeflbr Hcyiie. He feems to avoid the queftion 
refpefting the exiftcnce of Troy, which has lately been debated 
with more acrimony than we think the fubjeift deferves ; and we 
fufpe£l that he regards the clalhcal remains which arc faid to ex- 
ift in the 'froad, wdth the fame degree of conviftion which an in- 
credulous Englifli traveller w'ould extend to the fabulous topogra- 
phy of our Swiviour’s life and fnfferings, which is fo accurately 
delineated on the fpot, by the Creek, Latin, and Armenian monks 
of Palclline. 

We fhall devote the nmiaindcr of this article to an abftraci of 
P^ofeffor Heyne’s Commentary on the Firit Book of the Iliad. 
We are afraid that many of our readers penile our quarterly ef- 
fufions ‘ principally for their amufcinent, ^ as INIr vSneer obferves 
in the Critic. If wre were difpofod to enccuragc Inch unworthy 

y 3 praifices. 


tained in the oblique modes, and the participle ; of wlifeli there occurs 
no inftance. We obferve that I'roftffor Heyiir is not exempt from this 
error. In v. 448. of the fccond book, he has preferred the reading of 
Ariltarchus, i^^iHevTXip to which is the common, and we have 

po doubt, the corrcfl reading. An examination of the above pafTage, 
and of many others which refemble it, will tend to convince the reader 
that the aorift may be ufed for almoft any tenfe, and that the gram- 
marians of Alexandria were extremely unwilling to fuppofe that the 
Greek language had ever differed couliderably from the diale£l which 
was familiar to themfclves. Our limits will not allow us to explain the 
criteria by which we thipk thefe obfolcte aorifti may be diiUnguIlhed« 
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pra^iiccs, perhaps we could cull entertainment for them out of a 
work which promifes as little as that which we arc now confider- 
ing. Daniel Whitby, the antagonift of Mill, collcftcd a very 
laughable mifcellany, to which he gave the name ‘ De Interpret 
iatione 55. Scriptura feettndum Patres. * The labours of Profeflbr 
Heync would enable us to compile a fimilar work, ‘ Dc inierpre- 
tatioffe Moimri fecundum Grammaticos Alexandrims . ’ But as it i$ 
by no means our obje£t to amufe our readerS|^ but rather, in imi- 
tation of Socrates, to make tlieni M'ifcr and better, we fliall con- 
fine ourfelves, as much as pofSblc, to the confideration of ad- 
verbs and particles, beginning, as Ariftotle fays, from the begin- 
ning. 

A. I. Itcih. Protagoras the philofophcr was very angry with Ho- 
mer for unpolitely addrefling a dtity, particularly a female one, in the 
imperative mode. Such of our readcid as have occafjon to converfe 
with the mufes in Greek, will be careful to ufc the optative. 

Ib. ProfeflTor Heync is of opinion (we lliink juflly), that 

llie original orihograpliy of this word, and others of the fame kind 
(as was with one A, and that tlic double lettcf was originally 

a poetical licenfe. The poetical form of words has frequently, although 
pot always, fuperfeded the other, even in profe. If the parilh regifler 
of Troy had not been deflroyed, it \i'ould probably appear that the fon 
of Anchifci' was baptized by the name of Amus ; but as a rtioit fyllablc 
cannot enter into an hexameter verfe between two long ones, the poets 
changed his name to Aiveix^, which the Romans have imitated in Aeiicas. 
In Greek, however, the original form is retained where it can be employ- 
ed. Clergymen who arc curious in pronunciation ought to read Ahieas 
in the Afts of the Apolllcs. 

2. aAywt So the ProfefTor wifhes to read, and fo he has altered 

the common text in a great many places, fcjce vv. 5. 15. 57. 162. 
199. 251. 446. 464. 487. He prefers the omiflion of the augmeut 
to the eliHon of the lad letter of the preceding woid. We prefer 
the difion in general, and we have no doubt that anciently both words 
were written entire, as in Latin. 

4. He w’rites Ss i. c. TEAilVlA 5 and he remaiks, that 

is not derived from I'aHv, to tale^ which is not digani mated, but from 
anciently FEI/.KEN, to roll, 

6. SueffT^r,v i^te-eiVTi, Some read oiu orifniv qua/ relied aloxit a 

Romany trrnru. being, it ffcms, a Doric ^ord for yvii* 

8. Wc wonder that Profeflbr Heync has not expelled 

from Homer. It is fo pcrfcAly lawful to produce the lad (yllablc of 
before a finale £, that we think it needlefs to refort to fucb ex- 
pedients as multiplying forms without neceiCty. 

11. Tdv FrofcITor Heync would be happy to correct all paf- 

(ajjijes in which 0, 97, rh occurs in Homer, in any other fenfe than that of 
fjl^^deniondrative om;, or the relative 0$. 

• v'1t4. rnft^xT The ProftlTor reads rTE^« t ’ixAtu 
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15. We obfcrve a curious miftake, « inftcad of or 

20 . The Profcflbr writes xZtrau rt and Jn the infinitive, which 

is frequently nfed for the imperative by Homer, as well as by other 
writers. Tc5« &c. A. 53- 

26. JtoiASc-iv. The Ionic dative plural ought to be written without 
the fubferibed 1 . The probable foundation for the common orthogra- 
phy, is the opinion of the grammarians who fuppofe it to be deflcdled 
from the common form, whereas the comiivon form, which is much 
more modern, is manifeftly derived from it. The dative of this form 
appears to have been retained in Attic profe longer than is generally 
fuppofed. T«r? TXftixiri is twice found in an imperfeft Attic inferip- 
tion, engraved in Stuart’s Antiquities of Athens, (vol. li. p. 15.) which 
is older than the Archonfliip of Euclides, Ol. XCIV. 2., as the double 
letters and long vowels are not ufed in it. This form was alfo ufed by 
the later Attics as a local adverb, as, XlkxTxtarc'iv, 

Thcfe words, wliich occur often in inferiptions, arc ne- 
ver written with the di})lithong. ProfefTor Heyne has not paid much 
attention to thcfe minutia^ as we obfcrve that he writes tc^x, &c. 

We mu ft, however, obferve, in juft ice to the pra dice of the moderns, 
that fome inferiptions are to be found, w'hich dcmonllrate, if they are 
authentic, and corredly delineated, that in the pureft ages of Greek li- 
terature, the fame confulion prevailed on this point of orthography, 
which appears in the rnanuferipts of the tenth century. Our readers 
will recoiled the famous infeription wliich commemorates the names of 
thofe who fell in the Cyprian war, which concluded the life of Cimon, 
the fon of Miltiades, and in ftmie other engage/nenfs which took place 
the fame year. The hiftory is lucciudly related by Thucydides, (b. i. 
c. 104.). A fpccimen of the infer’peior., which ij now preferved at Pa- 
ris, may be feen in the Palxography of Momfaucon (p, 134.}, and the 
names are copied at length by Maffei, in his GulLa ^intif^uitaUs 
(p. 84.). The beginning is as follows: HOIAB EN TOl I70AEM01 
AnF©ANON, ENKXnPOI. EN AimiTOl. £N <P01XI/C£I. LN AAI- 
ETSIN. EN AiriNEI. MEFArOE. ( Probably MEFAPOI, the adverb, 
at Mfgara), EN TO ATTO ENIATTO. If thefe lalt words be comp- 
ly rcpTcfcnied, it is fufficiently clear, that the 1 of the dative lingular 
was fometimes omitted, even before the a;ra of the Peloponncfian war. 
Could we, by any art, evade the EN, we might conceive the other 
words to be in the genitive cafe, toZ xut&Z utavrov. With refpeft 
to the dative plural, we will lay before our readers another infciip- 
tion, which may be found, in a very illegible ftate, in the collcdion of 
Chandler, (p. 54). The infeription confills of forty-four lines. Each 
line contains eleven letters. For the convenience of fuch of our readers 
as are not converfant in thefe matters, we ftiall exhibit it in common cha- 
raders, with fpaces between the words. Each of our lines contains four 
lines of the original. The firft llxty-feven letters we ftiall leave to the 
fagacity of abkr antiquaries ; and in the remainderi we have indulged 
fome licenfe of conjedural emendation. 
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::: tm; oeitoA: :::: «nr ro tav kx) : 

:*«5 s:: rav rtv ff-w'ovSo'i'. To* 

Msr^yiirnrra; tfsrd ^x\ rev 

^ievxy KXi rc Tlvxve^a-io ve^ ^ixterf^ fittrraf^ito, T- 

as ff-fl-dvSic iTvxi fv run x-aMny, tixi up X'^ovrxt ra- 
r nif^or, ««•<!» ixu tv ru^-iv avTin •?re?.€r- 

tv. TeTn St tXxrrea fAvrrt^fotc-iv r»^ c^ra^'Sd:; uvxt 

re TxfJit'Kteyc^ fAtvo^ Si^eutvietz, xx'i r'ov AvhoTt^^ 

tefx, KXi re lc.Xu^tfieXteyeg Siy-eirtt; i^irraf-tivo. T- 

X fjLiv rxxoncc. rxTfXu' ru Si v^,ixeriXy SiTrXsr. T^evSxe eTv- 
m rein Myorfc-ip, xxt rc 7 ^ ETeTTrunVy xai reU «xaAr- 

Our readers will obferve, that, in this infcrlption, the dative phiral has 
the I thrice, and wants it twice. The middle part of Mv^rrlnv is defj- 
ced ; and it is from computinpf the number of tlic Ictteis that wc ex- 
hibit it without the I. As we arc very defiroiis of proving, that before 
the ape of Alexander the Great, the Gfveks had a rt’eniar fyftem of 
orthography and pronunciation, we fliculd be happy at being convinced, 
that this monument, like the columns of Herodes Atticuo, and many 
other fimilar pieces, is the produftion of an ingenious fophill. Wc 
mull remark, that the order in which the month Pyam‘pfion (or Pyan- 
opfion) is placed, does not agree with tht hypothefis of Pctrivius and 
Dodwell, who fiippofe, that until after the lime of AriRotle, Buedre- 
mion was followed by Maiimifteriuri. 

66. xll Kiy~—,GevMTeti, The ProRlTor remarks, that xt Ktv (i. e. euv) 
requires the fubjunflive ; but he di'cs not feem difpoftd to allow that 
^eihirxi is both indicative and fubjunftivc. The poets retained the 
power of fhortening the penult of the fubjiinftive, long after the inven- 
tion of the long H and 12. In ver. 363, ux uSefitv xfjL^ay he fuppofes 
^o^EF to be an indicative. We wifh to know to what verb it belongs. 
El'Jfli, to kno*tUj is a verb confined to the grammar. According to the 
doftrine wh'ch wc have already laid down, the parent of all tliis family 
is the aorift to /r, which neither has, nor ever had, z prefen:, ex- 
cept e^et. From i 3 «v Comes to Ifo^^ uhich, in th^ tiiuire, «Vft- 

fLXi (fometime? cloiru), and in the oblique modes, ci'Sw, eiS^Uv^ ^ISlyxi^ 
eiSviy changes the O into E, and fometimes hifishoth the prepofitivc 
vowels. The forruN wiiich we freqatndy fiitd, r.-^sw, Tyre, iVac-*, iVfli, &c. 
are only contraftions and corruptions of ctSct^iv, i:<c. fron* which the 
Dorians have invented thtir IrxfAt, From iJ«v is alfo derived t-iSe^ixty 
to feeniy to rtfemlle^ wl.it h commonly appears in the perfctl form 
fometimes uxxy of which the future i% as from the perftAs sxrnxx 

and rUyyiKx are derived eVtsjJ® and ritvi^u. 

77. tortn. RofeATor Heyne’s fvftcm refpeAing the N ipt>.xvimK>jr is 
as follows. He retains it before a vowel, and in every fuuation in which 
he thinks a w'ord w'bich does not admit of it could nut Hand. He 
writes 0 einiaie rt (ver. 333-)» fuppofes that (peitnrx it could not, by 
the moftWioIent exertion of poetical authority, be induced to terminate 
a verfe. In other places, he commonly omits it. We fliall offer no 
remark on his fyftem, except that wc agree with him in thinking, that 
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the collation of manufcripts and the opinion of ancient grrnmmanans^ 
can have no weijvht in deciding the difp'ite. He reads j'TSen, lyo, 2il ; 
tfXXAicf, 295 ; ii9r«>.uT£y, 388 ; 4^3 » 498 ; 

X«rt, 5*^* 

S5. A fcholiaft remarks, o<’VP;« roy £, ” wliich the ProfefTor 
docs not feem to uiiderfland. i'l'.c h ii 4 iuit allud^ja to oia-$xg, which U 
not an unfrequent barbaiilrn. 

91. xnfTTog iv/ rToxrv. For Jvi (ttoxtw ProfefTor Hcyne fubftitutci 
'Av^iww in the text, which lias the anthorlly of Arlllarchiis, Ariilo- 
ph'Mies, Sofi^enes, a'ld Z ‘nodotn? 

10^- is the diapliiajrm, ai‘d tv*^og the liver. Ir is curious to ob- 
forve how perfectly material an uiieiilti»ated lan^ua-^e i*;. 

ib. Piofefloi Htyiie reads fjL'Xcavxi. 

I 17. AIllu)inrh an example occurs five li .e*- before, of the fuppref- 
fion (>f fxx>iXov before or after none of the a'lclci^ critics were 

able to divine the meanini:^ (d tlii.> line ; and Zenodotns boldly rejeds it 
as fpurioiis. A^^amemnon declares, in a Ityle very prop^'r fi>r a com- 
mamler in cldef, tlrat ‘ hr -zv^iiL! i:uhrrt '^e army h,* famed than 

penfi^ * This patriotic fcitiment h not iinfrcqnently tranllated, ^ 1 do 
not care nvhthrr the army !)'• pnf-rvrd or clrfroycd, ' 

129. AicTi or ^ We prefer jir;, from the analogy of the fecond 
perfon : j Xiy.ir;. 

133. »! W’Xctc. Moft of the ancient editions read H tJix.-i?, which lafl: 
»3 not an Homeric word. See ver. 273. 

149. xvxi^ti/.v. This word, and all others which refemblc it 111 form^ 
we believe to be barbarous, and timt the proper orthography is avxtiinu 
u>.viPin¥, in which the penult is made long fiom necclfity, as is freqiitr.ily 
done in xi^yinv, and many fiinilar words, which have no pretenli.n*j zo 
be written wdth the diphthong. (See ver. 205.) We do not hen-ve 
that the Attic mode of forming I'ubtlantives in from acljed’ve^ in 
-y.:, was known to Homer; and if it were, he would have 
they did, with the lall fy liable fliort. Neither poi .v herei:\ 

no*' the Ionic dialed, converts a fhort x in the end of a ViO* j i ;j. 
M/w, which is frequently found in our prefent edition!, ot Htr-iH ^in ^ 
ought to be altered to fitx. It is txaflly fuch an lonlfm as ^'u^xv no 
yvvxiKX¥ are Dorifms. ProfeiTor ilcync has not attended to this coiifi- 
deration. 

153. Am®? in Homer is v'to xlnciv xdinv^c, 

IJ9. TifAijv x^vvfctyoi IS Tif^a^ixy rt<r 7 r^xTrof 4 .i¥ot, 

164. ProfeiTor Heyne prefers ij vflooetsvev to et/v«i0jU5vov, on which fub« 
jeft he has an Excurfus. We differ from him, although not confi« 
dcntly, and wc think that the participle has a tendency to combinationa 
of this kind, even where the verb rejeCis them, as, 

v 5 V¥ijQ^yT 0 g. 

168. heh KiKAftai and iirei xi xift 6 t are both Greek ; but we are fur* 
prifed that Profellbr Heyne docs not fligmatize iWy m xi^e» as a grofs 
barbarifm. 

170, 171. 0t)}« 0*^ tfiV This defperate palTage does not receive 
much new light from the FrofeffoPs arumadverfions. Whether wc fuppofe 
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to relate to Agamemnon or to Achilles, it is impolHble to force 
the words into order, without violating the common laws of conftriic- 
tion. The moft probable folution of the difficulty is to read r for 
Compare ver. 78. which the Profeffiw perfills in 

tranflating puto virwn tratum forc^ inftead of I think that 1 Jhall txafpe-> 
rattf &c. We cannot allow 0-' to (land for troi. 

171. i^£V0?. Is the ProfeflTor ferious, when he records the ctymolo* 
gy of this word, aP* iviecvrcZ, the fruit of one year P 

187. 7 <rw if^ol The Profeflbi's interpretation is iuvrh 

io- 6 \ iuci. If he, or any one tlfe, fuppofes that is m.orc ca- 
pable of bearing this fenfe than they are miftaken, as the two 

forms are pciftflly fynonymoii*?. 

1 9 1. For ivec^/^ot the Profeflbr fubftitutes eva8^/i^0i, for good reafons, 
and on good authority. 

193. On occafion of the interpofition of Minerva to prevent Achilles 
from laying violent hands on Agamemnon, ProfclTor Heyne remarks : 

* Semel monendum eft : quod nunc inter vulgo nota habetur, ante xx 
annos non aeque : quicquid homines cogitant, fufeipiunt, peragunt, ita 
nt concilii fulcepti caiifTi aut obvia non fit, aut ratio quomodo res gella 
fit, vulgo non occurrat ; id ad numen referri, quod id aut clam moncat, 
ftut homines ad id impellat aut eos afflet, aut clano adjuvet rebufque 
agendis Ipfum interfit. * We entreat the reader to obferve the wonder- 
ful progrefs of philofophy within the laft twenty years. 

203. 9 i\x The ProfclTor reads J'Jji, but the reading of 

£uftaihius, W (for J'Jw), is certainly the beft ; and, as a general rule, 
we w'oiild always reftore the uncontrafted forms in Homer when it Is 
poffible. We would read 160. 182. n«r^0xAfi( 

336. fW 504. 

204. The Profeflfor reads rfAff0<^0C/ inftead of rtr%XiTtxi ; and obferves, 
that the readings of Ariftarchus, Zenodotus, and the other grammarians, 
are in general nothing more than conjeAural emendations, and confe- 
quently have no more authority than ihofc of Bentley or himlelf. Wc 
acquiefee moft perfcftly in this opinion. 

2i 6. ProfeflTor Heyiie obferves, that Apollonius Rhodius ufes 
tsfof, which is properly a dual, for o-pirefcc. We confider the lonifms 
[re£fius lafms) of Apollonius, and the Atticifms of Lucian, as far infe- 
rior in authority to the Latinity of Bembo or Erafmus. 

244. This verfe is confidered as fpurious by Bentley and ProftlTor 
Heyne. One great part of the criticifm of the ancients on Homer 
confifted in rejeding pafTages which they did not underftand, or which 
did not fuit their ideas of the poet or the poem. The bolded of thefe 
men feems to have been Zenodotus. In our account of the ProfefTor’s 
notes, we have tallcn no notice of their opinions, bccaufe we do not 
think that in general they deferve the fmalleft regard. One critic con- 
ceives it to be unfuitable to the gravity of Agamemnon to tell Chryfes 
that he loves his daughter better than Ciytaemneilra, his xov^tiin 
Another wifhes to reje£l the fcoiding fcenc between the two heroes. 
A third docs not approve of Minerva pulling Achilles by the hair. Pro- 

fefibr 
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felTor Htyn6 has In general exhibited the fentiments of thefe Ingenious 
critics very faithfully. 

230. Profeflbr Heyne reads 

258. The Profeflbr has jiidicionfly rcftored the accu- 

fative for the dative, on the authority of the Venetian maiiufcript. He 
compares N, 621- Od. A, 66. S, 247. 

265. T This verfe is wanting In fome of the 

beft manufciipts, and was probably Interpolated by the vanity of the 
Athenians. As to the quantity of the laft fyllable, which Clarice fiif- 
pefts to he long, we mull ohferve, that tlure is a perfect analogy be- 
tween the genitive and accufative. Homer does not life con- 

fcqncntly lie did not ufe fieortXta. In Attic p^ofe, the long foim only 
ought to be ufed : in verfe, both are employed. 

273. The Profeflbr reads ^vuev, for ^wi'tTxvy which Is the 

common form. 

277. <rt», TlriXeiivi, As ^iXet does not occur in Honner ex- 

cept in this line, wonderful pains have been taken to get rid of it. Pro- 
feffor Hcync cuts the knot, and reads ^ 0 iX* with the apoftrophus. 

278. The Profeflbr fufpefts to be an aorifl : we believe It to 

be a perftdl, for a very Ample rcafon, which is, that t or a does not 
become e in the aorifl. If it were an aorifl, it would probably be 
written 

283. Xia-TcfA *AxiXX^iy &c. None of the ancients have commented 
on this verfe, except Euflathius, whofe explanation is received by Pro- 
felTor Hcyn^ : Xtrxyii/et rh fixortxix irxiKrx^xt rou *A;^AA«. 

291. We know not what to make of this word, but 

we cannot allow it to Hand for 

294. « o*o« TTxv i^yev orrt xcy ftfro*?, • In the firft place, * 

fays 13 cntlcy, ‘ Homer never fays i^yov but always eVo? htthw, 

Secondly, mu requires the digamma. CorreiE^, therefore, rt sVae 
vJTowJo^flM. * Profeflbr Hcynd properly fubftituteB for but de- 

clines giving an opinion on the other points. 

296. w yx^ iyuy ETi cv# TF^triAxi oiu. This verfe is rejtftcd 

by Longinus, Bentley, and Profeffor Heyne, in his notes, who ail put 
a flop after yx^ c^oiys in the preceding line* 

298. cvrt. Profeflbr reads ovtm. 

301. xyiXuv. The Profeflbr reads ixuv. 

344* fAxxioivro ^A%xm. In order to avoid this ugly hiatus^ Barnet 
and Bentley both read ^ac;^eo/«T’, with the approbation of Profeflbr 
Hcync. Wc have no doubt that the real reading is fLxxj^tyrxi In the fu- 
ture. There Is hardly any ancient form of fpeech which the tranferib- 
ers have fo diligently laboured to extirpate, as oTrug followed by a fu- 
ture* 

361. sVo? r 6(p«T he T 6 vifAx^t. One of the anclepts tranflates this 
phrafe, which occurs fo often, Spoie verbs and nouns, i'lrcg is the fame 
as pifiiXf a verb. 

423. hr Slxtxfh. The Profefibr reads h 

424. ixtrx. The Profefibr inferts Kxrn in his text, on 

what appears to us to be infu|KcIcot authority* 

428. 


a 
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428. imfitintn. We preitn' the other form iriJSiinrt, and alfo 

aire. 

444. IXeco-ifitS-u uyattTct. This reading, which admits the di« 
gamma, is at lafl. received into the text, not only on the authority of 
Dawes and Bentley, but alfo nn that of mofl of the manuferipts. 

483. zsXsvffx. The Profeffor reads xixtvfiov. 

489. IluAw? j/ifl?. We a*c furprifed that Profeffor Hcyne choofes to 
make a ciuis of the two laft fyllablt^ of JIdAsa;, not having the fear of 
the digamma before his eyes, rather than to adopt Barnes’s reading 
llr,xicf, which requires the fit ft fyilable of vieg to be (hortened : a 11- 
cenfe, for which it is unncceffary to produce other authority than 
vsog, Z. 130. 

491. Tor Profeffor obfervts that is fynonymous both with 

and ^ 6 i 9 -j 6 u is the fame as which, in an adive 

fenfe, has the tuture and the aorift ipBurx. The paffivc future 

and aorift are and Wc mention this clrcucndance, be- 

caufe learners who find a verb ufed indifcriminately in one of its tenfes, 
fometimes fuppnfc that it may be confounded in all of them. The 
verb is ufed in the fame manner by Attic writers. 

513. Inftead of ijgcT#, wliich is an Attic form, the Profeffor reftores 

522. s-i voiicr,. The Profeffor reads n voitey. 

533. Zsvc 3 s soy TT^'og The digammated form of log was, as Pro- 

feffor tleync remarks, EFOX rather than FEOS. Many words which 
appear to liavc bad a digamma after the initial E, fometimes lofe the E, 
in the fame manner as EFOE becomes FOE. Such are EFEIKOEI, 
EFEPrn, EFEANON, El'EAAClV, EFIE02. In the prefent verfc, 
he thinks that ZETX AE FON is allowable. Perhaps, on the fame prin- 
ciple, we may venture to correfk vcr. 18. ^Exfn^TXi woA<v, il Sc 

FOIKAA’ tKiAxi. Bentley reads kxs for d 3 ’, which is too violent an 
alteration. Profeffor Heyne wilhes to fubftitute for tiKo^\ 

543 - yoiirag, 1 he Profeffor readd vok^?. 

549. Profcffoi Heync juttly fufpects iyxy to be, in every pan of 
Homer, an invention of the grammarians. 

555* ^ As requires the digamma, Bentley 

boldly fubftitutes ProWfor Heyne is of opinion, mobis recla^ 

maniibus^ that, in compound words, the digamma may be dropped at 
pleafure. 

566. fti ¥v rot ov orot hoi tlr iv *OXvfA7ru 

irtroy ioy$\ ore x,t» rot ouewT«i;$ ipeiof. 

Profeffor Heync remarks, that urroy ieyxt means to attacl^ and that con- 
fequently loyf muft be th^ apeufative applied to Jupiter, and governed 
by vikich form he illuttrates by T, 296. owe. xvt» 

585. if The Profeflbr reads go 

608. Wnofo iivmen, Profeffor Heyne has reftored the true reading 
for ^okb-' tiiwnr$y which does nof admit tbif digamma* He alfo reads 
fs^vTis Y, 366. 
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Wc (hall not continue our refearchcs any farther, as we pre- 
fume our readers are fufficiently convinced how little advantage is 
to be derived, in an edition of Homer, from the mod accurate and 
attentive examination of all the documents which at prefent exift. 
The great obltacle which ftands in the way of the critic, in his 
attempts to reftore thefc venerable remains to their original pu- 
rity, is the abfolute impoflibility of diftingiiifliing the parts which 
are interpolated from thofc 'which are genuine. We have already 
mentioned, tliat the criticifms of the Alexandrian grammarians, 
arc much better calculated to millcad thofe who confide in them, 
or to amufe thofe who defpife them, tlian to elucidate ohfeurities, 
or to deteft impofitions. In a lower and more humble ftyle of 
criticifm, much may be done, and much of what was poflible has 
been executed by Profcfl'or Heyne. His work will, in a great 
mcafurc, preclude the necefijty of farther collations, from which 
nothing of confequcnce can be expected ; and when the Greek 
language is better uiidcritood than it is at prefent, it will be rc- 
forted to as a rich repofitory of philological information. 

We had almoll forgotten to mention, that this book is printed 
on three different papers. The two bed have tlie recommenda- 
tion of being extremely dear, and of containing a great number 
of head and tail pieces, fimilar to thofe which adorn the Profef- 
fo^^s edition of Vir\il. 

We (hall now take our leave of this ufeful and valuable publi- 
cation. Profeflbr Heyne is, wo feptuagenario major \ but 

we do not defpair of l^ing called upon, in a iliort time, to give 
our opinion of his edition of the Odyffey. So much of the la- 
bour which is common to both poems, is anticipated in the Iliad, 
that the publication of the Odyfley will be attended by very little 
trouble. We regret that the fituation in which Profeflbr Heyne 
is placed, does not permit him to devote the whole of his time to 
purfuits for which he pofl’eflcs fo many qualifications. Litera- 
ture, in Germany, is a trade, and a liberal education is confidered 
as unncceflary to youths whofc circumdances enable them to fub- 
fdt without the exercife of a profeflion. For this rcafon, in- 
ftances of men of learning, whofe time is not occupied by the 
duty of public indrudtion, are much rarer in Germany than in 
England. In England, we have not derived from the labours of 
fuch perfons, the advantages which we might have expelled. 
Mental indolence is the faithful companion of wealth ; and, in 
our own country, as well as in every other, the mod meritorious 
exertions in literature have been made by thofe who were unable 
to devote to their favourite purfuits more than a few irregular 
hours ftolen from the performance of duties on which their fub- 
fiftence depended. 
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Art. IV. Travels "m Turkey, Afia Mintr, and Syria, and intn 

Egypte, By William Wittman, M. D. 1803. London. Phillips. 

"pXR WiTTMAN was fciit abroad with the military million to 
^ Turkey, towards the Ipring of 1799, and remained attach- 
ed to it during its refidence in the neighbourhood of Conftan- 
tinoplc, its march through the dcfert, and its Ihort operations in 
Egypt. The military miffion, confifting of General Koehler, and 
fome ofEcers, and privates of the artillery and engineers, amount- 
mg in the whole to feventy, were alTcmbled at Conltantinople, June 
1799, which they left in the fame month of the following year, 
joined the Grand Vizier at Jaffa in July, and entered Egypt with 
the Turks in April 1801. After the military operations werd 
concluded there, Dr Wittman returned home by Conftantinople, 
Vienna, &c. 

The travcli> are written in the lhape of a journal, which be- 
gins, and concludes, with the events which we have juft men- 
tioned. It is obvious, that the route deferibed by Dr Wittmaa 
is not new : He could make no curfory, and fuperficial obferva- 
tions upon the people whom he faw, or the countries through 
M'hich he pafled, with which the public are not already familiar. 
If his travels were to polTefs any merit at all, they were to de- 
rive that merit from accurate phyfical refearches, from copious 
information on ilie ftate of medicine, furgery, and difeafe in 
Turkey ; and, above all, perhaps from gratifying the rational cu- 
riolity which all inquiring minds muft feel upon the nature of 
the plague, and the indication of cure. Dr Wittman, too, was 
paffing over the fame ground trodden by Bonaparte in his Syrian 
expedition, and had an ample opportunity of inquiring its pro- 
bable objeci, and the probable fuccefs which (but for the heroic 
defence of Acre) might have attended it : he was on the theatre 
of Bonaparte’s imputed crimes, as well as his notorious defeat ; 
and might have brought us back, not anile conje£fure, but found 
evidence, of events which mutt determine his chara£lcr, who 
may determine our fate. We fhould have been happy alfo to 
have found in the travels of Dr Wittman, a full account of the 
ta£l:ics and manoeuvres of the Turkilh army ; and this, it would 
not have been difficult to have obtained through the medium of 
his military eoiii^>anions. Such appear to us to be the fubjefts, 
from an able difeuffion of which. Dr Wittman might have de- 
rived confiderable reputation, by Ratifying the ardour of tempo* 
rary curiofity, and adding to the flock of permanent knowledge. 

Upon opening Dr Wittman’s book, we turned, with a confi- 
dcrable degree of interett, to the fubje£k of Ja0ai and, to do 
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juflice to tlie Do£lor, we fhall quote all that he has faid upon 
the fubjcdl: of Bonapaite^s condudl at this place. 

♦ After a breach had been cfFefted, the French troops llormed, and 
carried the place. Jt was probably owing to the obflinate defence 
made by the Tuiks that the French Commander in Chief was in- 
duced to girc orders for the horrid mafTacre which fucccedcd. Four 
thoufand of t!ic vvrttchcd Inhabitants, who had (urrendcred, and who 
had, in vain, implored the mercy of their conquerors, were, together 
with a part of ihe late Turkilh garrifon of El-Arifh (amounting, it 
has been faid, 10 five or fix hundred) dragged out in cold blood, four 
thr,s ajtcr the French haA ublxiitted p^-ffejfion cf Jaffa ^ to the fand hillt>s 
about a liaguc difiant, in the w?y to Gazi, and there niofi inhumanly 
put to dtath. I have feen the fkeletona of thefe unfortunate vidtims^ 
which lyc fcattcrcd over the hlUs ; a modem Golgotha, which remains 
a lafting difgrace to a nation calling ilklf civilized. It would give 
pleafure to the author of this work, as well as to every liberal mind, to 
hear ihefc fae4s c(mtfadi(4ed ou fiibfiantial evidence. Indeed, 1 am 
foiry to add, that the charge of cruelty agnintl the French general does 
not reft here. It having been reported that, previoiifly to the retreat 
of the French army from Syria, their Commander in Chief had order- 
ed all the French lick nt Jaflh to be puifoned. I was led to make the 
inquiry to w'hich every one who fhould have \irued the fpot would 
naturally have been dirt died, tefpedling an adl of fuch fingular, and, it 
Ihould kem, wanton inhumanity. It concerns me to have to Hate, 
not only that fuch a clicumflance was pofilivcly afferted to have hap- 
pened ; hut tiiat, while in Egypt, an individual was pointed out to us, 
as having becu the cxeOnlioncr of tliefe diabolical commanda. ’ p. 128. 

Now, ill this pafTige, Dr AVittman olF^rs no other evidence 
whatever of the nialliicre, than that he had feen the Ikeietons 
fj.ittered over the hills, and that tlie fadl was uiiivcrfally believ- 
ed. But how docs Dr Wittman know what Ikcletons thole 
were which he faw } An oriental camp, afFedled by the plague, 
leaves as many Ikclctons belaud it as a maflacrc. And though 
the Turks bury their dead, the Dodlor complains of the very 
little depth at which they are interrerl : fo that jackals, high winds, 
and a I’andy foil, might, with great facility, undo die work of 
Turkifli fextons. Let any one read Dr Wittmaifs account of 
the camp near Jaffa, where the Turks remained fo long in com- 
pany with the military miffion, and he will immediately perceive 
that a year after their departure, it might have been miftaken, 
with great cafe, for the fcenc of a mairacre. The fpot which 
Dr Wittman faw, might have been the fpot where a battle had 
been fought. In the turbulent ftate of Syria, and amidft the va- 
riety of its barbarous inliabitants, can it be imagined that every 
bloody battle, with its precife limiu and circuoifcription, is accu- 
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tatelv commrtted to tradition^ and faithfully reported to inquirers ? 
Beiiiles, why fcattered among hills ? If 5000 men were march- 
ed out to a convenient fpot and maiTacred, their remains would 
be heaped up in a fmall fpace^ a mountain of the murdered, a 
vaft ridge of bones and rottennefs : As the Doftor has deferibed 
the bone feenery, it has much more tlie appearance of a battle 
and purfuit, than of a mailacre. After all, this gentleman lay 
eight months under the walls of Jaffa ; whence comes it he has 
given us no better e\ddence ? Were 5000 men murdered in cold 
blood, by a divilion of the French army, a year before, and did 
DO man remain in Jaffa, who faid, I faw it done — I was prefent 
when they were marched out — went the next day, and faw the 
fcarcely dead bodies of the victims ? If Dr Wittman received 
any fuch evidence, why did he not bring it forward ? If he ne- 
ver inquired for fuch evidence, how is he qualified to write up- 
on the fubjedi ? If he inquired for it, and could not hnd it, 
hpw is the faft credible ? 

This author cannot make the fame excufe as Sir Robert Wil- 
ibn, for the fuppreflion of his evidence ; as there could be no 
probability that Bonaparte would wreak his vengeance upon Soli- 
man Aga, Muftapha Cawn, Sidi Mahomet, or any given Turks, 
upon whofe pofitive evidence Dr Wittman might have retted his 
accufation. Two fuch wicked adls, as the poifoning and the 
mailacre, have not been committed within the memory of man \ — 
within the fame memory, no fuch extraordinary perfon has ap- 
peared^ as be who is faid to have committed them ; and yet, 
though their commiflion mutt have been public, no one has yet 
faid, Vidi ego. The accufation ftill retts upon hearfay. 

At the fame time, widely diffeminated as this accufation has 
been over Europe, it is extraordinary that it has not been contra- 
did^d in print \ and though Sir Robert Wilfon’s book mutt have 
been read in France, that no ofheer of the divifion of Bon, has 
come forward in vindication of a criminal who could repay fe- 
dulity fo well. General Andreofli, who was with the Firft 
Conuil in Syria, treats the accufarions as contemptible falfehoods. 
But though wc are convinced he is a man of chara6ter, his evi- 
dence has certainly lefs 'd eight, as he may have been fpeaking 
in the made of diplomacy. As to the general circulation of the 
report, he mutt think much higher of the fagacity of multi- 
tudes than we dd, who Would convert this into a reafon of be- 
lief. Whoever ^inA it fo eafv to get at truth in the midtt of 
pafBon, Ihould read the various fiiftories of the recent rebellion 
m Ireland $ or he mav, if he choofes, believe, with thoulands of 
wor&j Frenchmen^, that the infernale was planned by Mr Pitt 
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and Lord Melville. As for usj we will ftate wliat ^pesffs to bs 
to be the truth, fhould it even chance to jultiiTy a man, in whofis' 
lifetime Eutppe can know neidier happinefs nor ptface. 

The ftory of the poilbning is given by Dr Wittman precifely 
in the fan'c defultory manner as that of the maflacre. * An in« 
dividual was pointed out to us as the executioner of thefe dia« 
bolical commands. ’ By how many perfons was he pointed out 
as the executioner ? by perfons of what authority ? and of what 
credibility? Was it averted from •perfonal knowledge, or merely 
from rumour ? - Whence comes it that fuch an agent, after the 
flight of his employer, was not driven away by me general in* 
dignation of the army ? If Dr Wittman had combined this fpe-, 
cies of information with his (lories, his condud would have been 
more jud, and his accufations would hare carried greater weight. 
At prcfcnt, when he who had the opportunity of telling us 6 > 
much, has told us fo little, we are rather lefs inclined to believe, 
than we were before. We do not fay, thefe accufations are not 
true, but that Dr Wittman has not proved them to be true. 

Dr Wittman did not fee more than two cafes of plague : he 
has given both of them at full length. The fymptoms were, 
third, headache, vertigo, pains in the limbs, bilious vomitings, 
and painful tumors in the groins. The means of cure adopted 
were, to evacuate the primae vise ; to give diluting and rehrefh* 
ing drinks ; to expel the tedundant bile by emetics ; and to af* 
fuage the pain in the groin by fomentations and anodynes : Both 
cafes proved fatal. In one of the cafes, the fri^ion with warm 
oil was tried in vain ) but it was thought ufeful in the preven* 
tioq of plague : The immediate eSedl produced was, to. throw 
the perfon rubbed into a very copious per^iration. A patient hi 
typhus, who was given over, recovered after this difcipUne was 
adminiftered. 

The boldnefs and enterprize of medical men, is quite as ftiik- 
ing as tiie courage difplayed in battle ; and evinces how much thd 
power of encountering danger depends upon hif^t. Many a mili* 
tary veteran would tremble to feed upon pM ; to fleep in (beets 
Tuntung with water t or to draw up the breath of fieyerifb patients 
Dr White might not, perhaps, have marched up to a battery wi^ 
grmt alacrity i hul Dr White, in tiie year 1801, inoculated him* 
felf in the arms, with recent matter taken horn the bubo of a pef- 
tiferous patient, and rubbed the fame matter upon difiereqt 
of hit body. With fomewhatkfs of courage, and more of ii^uujix, 
he B^rapt his Arab (errant in the bed .of a perfon juil dead of 
plague. The Doflcr.died} and.the.l^flor's man (perhaps td 
prove Ids mafber's theory, tlat. the plwue was not coatagu^} 
ran away.-~llie bravery of our naval officers never produ^M any 
thing fuperior to this therapeutic heroiftn of the Dowses* 
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-Dt Wittman has a chapter^ wluch he calls ^ An Riflorical 
Journal of the Plaguo but die information which it contains 
amounts to nothing at all. He confefles, that he has had no ex- 
perience in die complaint ; that he has no remedy to offer for its 
cure^ and no theory for its caufe. * The treatment of the mi- 
nor plague of Egypt, Opthalmia, was precifely the method com- 
mon in diis country ; and was generally attended with fuccefs, 
where the remedies were applied in time. 

Nothing can be conceived more dreadful, than was the fltua- 
tion of. the military million in the Turkilh camp ; expofed to a 
mutinous Turkiff) foldiery, to infection, famine, and a feene of 
the moll abominable filth and putrefa^ion ; and this they en- 
dured, for a year and a half, with the patience of apollles of 
peace, rather than war. Their occupation was to teach difeafed 
barbarians, ^'ho defpifed them , and thought it no fmall favour 
that they &ould be permitted to exill in their neighbourhood. 
They hsid to w'itnefs the cruelties of defpotifm, and the paflions 
of armed and ignorant multitudes*, and all this embclliflied 
with the fair probability of being fwept off, in fomc grand 
engagement, by fuptrior tatlics and activity of the enemy 
to whom the Turks were oppofed. To the fikh, irregularity, and 
tumult of a Turkifli camp, as it appeared to the Britifh officers 
in 1800, it is curious to oppofc the pi£lure of one drawn by 
Bulbequius in the middle of the fixteenth century; ^ Turex in 
proximis campis tendebant •y cum vero in eo loco tribus menfibus 
vixerim, fuit mihi facultas videndorum ipforum caflrorum, et 
cognofeendae aliqua ex parte difciplinx : qua de re niii pauca at- 
tingam, habeas fortaffe quod me accufes. Sumpto habitu Chrif- 
tianis hominibus in illis locis uiitato, cum uno aut altero comite 
quacunque vagabar ignotus:, prlmum videbam fummo ordine 
cujufque corporis milites fuis locis diftributos, et, quod vix cre- 
dat, qui nollratis militise confuetudinem novit, fummum erat 
ubique filentium, fumma quies, rixa nulla, nullum cujufquam 
iafolens fa£lum : fed ne vox quidem aut vitulatio per lafciviam 
aut ebrietatem emifla. Ad hac fumma munditiesy nulla Jlerqui^ 
Hniaf nulla purgamentuy nihil quod oculos aut nares oiFenderet. 
Quicquid.eft hujufmodi, aut defodiunt Turcse, aut procul a con- 
fpedu fubmovent. Sed nec ullas compotationes aut convivia, 
nullum alese genus, magnum nollratis militix flagitium, viderc 
erat: nulla .AiCormum chartarum, neque tefferarum damna 
aorunt Turc^’ Augeri Bujbequiiy Ep 0 . p. 187. Hanovia 
1622*. There is at prefent, in the Turkifli army, a curious mix- 
ture of the feverefl: defpotffm in the commander, and the molt 

rebellious 

* One hSty metittoiied by Df Wittman, appears to be curious that 
C^ftantinople was nearly free from plague auriag the tatermptijnt 
iiOlllmittHinicatioa with Egypt* 
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rebellious iofolence in the foldier. When the foldier mifbe- 
hsTcs, the Vizier cots, his head off, and places it under his arni« 
When the foldier is diffatisfied with the Vizier, he fires ball 
through his tent, and admonifhes him, by thefe meffengers, to » 
more pleafant exercife of his authority. That fuch fevere punifii-* 
raents Ihould not confer a more powerful authority, and give 
birth to a better difcipline, is lefs extraordinary, if we refle£);, 
that we hear only that the punilhments are fevere, not that they 
are Aeady, and that they are juft ; for, if the Turkilh foldiers 
were always punilhed with the fame feverity when they were in 
fault, and never but then, it is not in human nature to fuppofe, 
that the Turkilh army would long remain in as contemptible a 
ftate as it now is. But the governed foon learn to diftinguilh be- 
tween fyftematic energy, and the exceffcs of cafual and capricious 
cruelty : the one awes them into fubmiflion, the other roufes 
them to revenge. 

Dr Wittman, in his chapter on the Turkilh army, attributes 
much of its degradation to the altered ftate of the corps of 
Janiffaries; the original conftitution of which corps was cer- 
tainly both curiouii, and wife. The children of Chriftians, made 
prifoners in the predatory incurfions of the T urks, or procured 
in any other manner, were expofed in the public markets' of 
Conftantinople. Any farmer or artificer was at liberty to take 
one into his fcrvice, contra£ling with government to produce him 
again when he Ihould be wanted ; and, in the mean time, to feed 
and clothe him, and to educate him to fuch works of labour as 
are calculated to ftrengthen the body. As the Janiffaries were 
killed off, the government drew upon this ftock of hardy orphans 
for Its levies ; who, inftead of hanging upon weeping parents 
at their departure, came eagerly to the camp, as the fituation 
which they had always been taught to look upon as the theatre 
of their future glory, and towards which, all their pafliuns and 
affedions had been bent, from their eailieft years. Arrived at 
the camp, they received, at firft, low pay, and performed menial 
offices for the little divilion of Janiffaries to which they were at- 
tached ; * Ad Gianizaros referiptus, primo meret menllruo lli- 
pendio, pauk> plus minus, unius ducati cum dimidio. Id enim. 
militi novitio, et rudi fatis effe cenfent. Sed tamen ne quid 
vi£tus necelfirali delit, cum ea decuria, in cujus co||p|bernium ad- 
Icitus eft, gratis clbum capit, ea conditione, uttwcuHna reli- 
quoque minifterio ei decutise ferviat: ufum arm'mum adeptus- 
tyro, necdum tamen fuis contubernalibus honore neque ftiperdio 
psr, unam in fola virtute, le illis sequandi, fpem habet : utpoto 
fi militise^ quae ptima fe obtulerit, tale fpecimen fui dederit, uC 
dignus judicetur, qui tyrocinio exemptus, honoris gradu et fti- 
f^dlu BMgmtadioei r^iquis Gianizaris par habeatur. Qtpqui- 
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dcm fpcplcriquc tyroncs impulfi, multa prxclare audent, et for- 
titudine cum vctcranis certant. * Bujbequius De Re Mil, coni* 
Turc, hiftit. Cotifilinm, ^ The fame author obferves, that tliirc 
was no rank or dignity in the Turkifh army, to which a common 
JanifTary might not arrive, by his courage or his capacity. This 
laft is a mod powerful motive to exertion, and is, perhaps, one 
leading caufe of the fuperiority of the French arms. Antient 
governments promote, from numberlefs caufes, which ought to 
nave iio concern with promotion : Revolutionary governments, 
and military defpotifms, can make generals of perfoiis who arc 
fit for generals ; to enable them to be unjull in all other indances, 
they are forced to be jud in this. What, in fa£l, are the Sultan 
and Pachas of Paris, but Janiflaries raifed from the ranks ? At 
prefent, the Janilfaries are procured from the lowed of the peo- 
ple, and the fpirit of the corps is evaporated. The low date of 
their armies is in fome degree imputable to this ; but the princi- 
pal reafon why the Turks arc no longer as powerful as they 
were, is, that they are no longer enthufiads, and that war is now 
become more a buhnefs of fcience, than of perfonal courage. 

The perfon of the greated abilities in the Turkidi empire, is 
the Capitan Pacha ; he has difciplined fome Oiips and regiments 
in the European fafhion, and would, if he were well feconded, 
bring about fome important reforms in the TurkiQi empire. But 
what is become of all the reforms of the famous Gazi Hadan ? 
The blaze of partial talents is foon extinguiflied. Never was 
there fo great a. profpedl bf improvement as that afforded by the 
exertions of this celebrated man, who, in fpite of the ridicule 
thrown upon him by BarOn de Tott, was fuch a man as the Turks 
cannot expeft to fee again, once in a century. He had the whole 
power of the Turkifti empire at his difpofal for fifteen years ; and 
after repeated eflbrts to improve the army, abandoned the fcheme, 
as totally imprafticabie. The celebrated Bonneval, in his tin^e, 
and De Totttince, made the fame attempt with the fame fuccefs. 
They are not to be taught ; and fix montlis after his death, every 
thing the prefent Captain Pacha has done, will be immediately 
pulled to pieces. The prefent Grand Vizir is a man of no abi- 
lity. There are fome very entertaining inltances of his grofs 
ignorance cited in the 133d page of the travels. Upon the 
news being caiyimunicated to him, that the earth was round, 
he obferved^ that this could not be the cafe -, for the people 
and the objie^s on the other fide would, in that cafe, fall off : 


* This is a very fpirited appeal to his countrymen on the tremendous 
power of the Turks ^ and, with the fuhftitution of France for Turkey, 
is fo applicable to the prefent times, that it might be fpoktn as a 
k ParUamcac with great effeft. 
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and that the earth could not move round the fun ; for, if fo, t 
fliip bound from JaiFa to Condantinople, inftead of proceed* 
ing to the capital, would be carried to London, or ellewhere. 
We cannot end this article, without confefling, with great plea* 
furc, the entertainment we have received from the work which 
occafions it. It is an excellent lounging book, full of pleafant 
details, never wearying by prolixity, or offending by prefump- 
tion, and is apparently the produdion of a refpedliable, worthy 
man : So far we can confcientioufly recommend it to the public $ 
for any thing elfe, 

Non cutvis hoimni contlngU adWe^ &C. &c. &c. 


Art. V. A Comparative View of the Hiiitomcin and Neptunian Syjlems 
of Geology. In Anfwer to the 1 11 u Orations of the Huttonian Theory 
of the Earth, by Profeffur Pl^ fair. Edinburgh Sc London. j8o2. 

T>rofessor Playfair’s book nnturally called for an anfwer from 
^ fomc of the difdplcs of Werner. ‘ A comparative view' 
of the two theories, however, is by no means a proper title for 
this publication ; it contains a violent attack upon the do(f^rines of 
Dr Hutton, and a very partial and zealous defence of the aque« 
ous folution of minerals. As wx have not yet had the good for- 
tune of being converted to either fyftem, w^e may boalt at leaft 
of perfedi impartiality in confidcring this controverfy, though we 
arc afraid that neither of the belligerent parties will be very ready 
to acknowledge the merit of our ncutrnliiy. 

After a flight Iketeh of the leading cliaraif^ers of the two rival 
tlieories, tlie author propofes to compare tlieni to each other: 
Firfty As to the probability of tlie general principles upon which 
they depend : And, fccondly^ As to the fupport which they derive 
refpectlvely from the vifible ftruclure of globe, and from the 
appearances wdiich minerals aiflually exhibit. We do not propofc 
to give a complete analyfis of this inveftigation ; and having, on 
a former occafion, delivered our fentiments at coniidcrable length 
as to the theory of Dr Hutton, w'e fhall here confine ourfelves, in 
a good meafure, to the pofitions of his antagoniits— to the detec* 
tion of tUofe falfe reafonings in the work before us, that are made 
the bafis eitlier of unjuft objc£tions to that, theory, or of unjuft 
encomiums on the other. 

We may begin, therefore, with remarking, that, in contraftiag 
the Huttonian and Neptunian theories, it appears to us not to be 
quite fair to urge any objeftion againft the former, that does not 
apply ftridly to the hypothefis of the igneous fufion and confoli- 
dation of minerals. The advocates of that tlieory have, indeed^ 
Hkkei; a much wider range ; and have advanced many very que* 
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ilionable pofitions, as to the conftant agency of their internal heat, 
and the great and eternal circle of deftrudion and renoTation in 
which they have fuppofed the materials of the univerfe to revolve. 
But with the errors or defefts that may be found in this part of 
the fyftem, the Neptunill, we conceive, is not entitled to re- 
proacn them, fince his own tlicory gives no explanation whatever 
of thofc difficulties, which they have at lead attempted to refolve. 
The Neptunift profefles to explain the prefent condition of the 
yrorld, by the fuppolition of a previous diffolution in water ; but 
he neither tells us what was its Hate before this great diffolution 
was accompli Ihed, nor ventures to provide for the reparation of 
its apparent decay : his theory reaches neither to the pall, nor the 
future ; it accounts for prefent appearances only ; and therefore 
cannot enter at all into competition, or comparifori, witli any fyf- 
tem that carries its conjectures beyond the beginning and the end 
of the world. The Neptunian theory alleges, merely, that all the 
folid materials of the world have been formerly dillblvcd in wa- 
ter. The Huttonian alleges, that they have been melted, or foft- 
cnedby heat. This is their proper point of contrail, and of compa- 
rifon : for, as the one goes no fartlicr, it cannot be compared with 
what is beyond it in the other. Tlie Huttonian may be wrong in 
oil his ideas of the reproduction of continent", and tlie fucceflion 
of ftrata ; and he may yet be right in lii^ hypothefis of the igneous 
origin of alf exifting minerals. It is upon that lnypothefis alone, 
however, that the Neptunift has aiiy right to contend with him j 
and, in elfimating the comparative merits of this theory, we would 
jay every thing out of view, to which no counterpart could be 
found in the other. A good deal of the argument in this volume 
might have been fpared, by attending to this dittinClion. 

The author’s Srft great attack, however, is direCted againft the 
fuppolition of a conftant internal heat, of fuch intenfity as to ef- 
feCt all the wonders wc behold. This fuppofition, lie contends', is 
not only extremely improbable and extravagant, but aftually in- 
vedves fuch contradictions and abfurdities, as ‘ to afford a direCl: 
demonftration of the falfity of the Huttonian hypothcfis.’ In 
fupport of this very decided language, we have a formidable enu^ 
mcration of the common objections, as to the poffibility of main- 
taining a conftant heat in fuch a fituation *, and feme tenrrifying 
calculatioJife as to the enormous inlcnfitv of it, that would be re- 
quired to concoft fuch a world as we mhabit. The demonftra- 
tivc part of the argument, however, comes afterw’^ards •, it is but 
fair to the aiyjior, te lay it before our readers in his own words. 

* It is an invariable and elTential property of heat, to diffufe itfelf over 
Apaqe till an equilibrium of temperature is eftablillied 3 and where there 
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18 any folid matter, as the medium of diffufion, its diftributlon Is more 
rapid. If an Intenfe heat has always exifted at the central parts of the 
globe, this heat miift diifufe Itfelf towards the circumference, and tht: 
dlffulion of It muft continue till the whole arrive at a common tempera* 
turc. The arrangement, therefore, contrived In the Huttonian fyflem 
for the fucceffive renewal of the habitable part of the globe, and repair- 
ing the wafte to which It is fubjefted, Is inherently dcfeftivc. It Is al- 
ways becoming lefs fit to produce its elTcfts, as the licat at the centre 
mull always be diminllhing ; and It mull come at length to be fub verted, 
by the temperature being rendered uniform over the whole. * p. 50, 51. 

And afterwards — 

‘ Heat, It Is fufBcIenlly known, Is propagated through denfc bodies 
with confiderable celerity. If a central fire, therefore, of the greatell 
inteofity, cxift, the heat muft be propagated through the fubftance 
of the earth towards its furfacc ; and this propagation ought to be 
fuch, that, even In that period of time of which we have authentic re- 
cords, its effefts ought to have been apparent. Yet we have no reafon 
to believe, that tliere is any change In the medium temperature of the 
globe. The climate of particular countries may be altered, from cul- 
tivation, or other local circumftanccs j but no important general al- 
teration appears to have taken place : it it had, its efFe^fls muft have 
been confpicuous, by fymptoms, too well marked, not to indicate their 
caufe. Nay, no change of this kind appears to have happened for a 
much longer period than that which man has afeertained^* It may be 
affirmed, that the tcinpeiaturc which at puler.t prevails is that ncccf- 
lary for vegetation, animal life, and, in general, tur all the operations 
of nature; nor could a habitable world like ours, have cxiited with a 
medium temperature many degrees inftiior lo tliat which now prevails. 
The heat at the furface, therefore, muft have always been nearly the 
fame ; and, though a central heat has been exilting, according to the 
Huttonian theory, for that imrncnfe fucceffion of during which 

oui world, and others preceding it, have exilled, tlieic lus been no 
propagation of It through the fubftunce of i}\c earth- if we can rely 
on any dedudlion whatever from the knowledge we poflefs, we may reft 
aflured, that a fyftein Involving fucli a fuppofition is falfe ; nor would 
it be eafy even to imagine any piood'b uf icaiouing, by which its falfity 
could be more clearly demoiiftratcd- * p. 53. 54. 

From thefc views, the autlior of the Comparative View is led 
to conclude, that 

< thete is an accumulation of proof, which prejudice itfelf, we fliould 

be tempted to believe, could not rcfift ; and which is more than fulfi- 
cient to cftablifti the conclufion, that whatever praife may be due to 
the Huttonian fyftem as a fplendid hypolhefis, it has no claim to the 
more exalted rank of a juft theory. " p- 57* 

Z 4 Now. 
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Now, the whole force of this argument depends, as It appears 
to us, upon ajTuming that as a part of the Huttonian liypotlic- 
lis, which the Huttonians will never admit, viz. that there is, in 
the fubterrannean region, only a limited quantity of heat, which 
is cut off from the poffibility of receiving any increment or liip- 
ply. Upon this fuppofition, iiulceJ, ti:e intenfity of the heat 
muft be in a ftate of perpetual diminution ; and it mull neceflari- 
ly come in time to be diflufed pretty equally throughout the whole 
furrounding mafs. But the Iluttoniana, we conceive, have never 
limited themfelves to fuch a certain hoard or depofit heat. 
They have proceeded upon the fuppofiiion of a perpetual I'oiin- 
tain or fource of it ; and luive Invented a variety of hypoiliefes, 
yvhich, though not very probable, arc not ^ demonllrabiy fallV, ’ 
tQ account for the pha;nomenon of its conllanl production in 
that particular fituation. Now, wc apprehend, that the demoii- 
ftrative argument derived from tire tendency of calorie to didulc 
itfclf, lofes much of its cogency when aj^plied to this view of the 
cafe. 

If quantities of heat be generated fucc-.IIjvcly at a great depth 
under the fuvface, all the coiiduions of the Hutioinan hypolhcfis 
will be fulfilled, without any of the abfuvd confequenc‘.s that the 
autlior of the Companuivc View has declared to be infcparablc 
from it. If tlie heat, Jo generated, be ciiclofeil among bodies 
through wliich heat is but lloMly traidmiited, it may plainly pre* 
ferve its expaufive activity for a very lu’fg without increafing 
the temperature of the furfaec of the earr.Ii, 'I’helicat of a pretty 
large furnace, raifed to zoo'^ of Wedgew’ood, is fcarcely per- 
ceptible through tw'o or three feet of ordinary mafonry ; and the 
furface of lava may often be w^alked upon with impunity, wdiile 
the fluid matter is only covered with a erufl a few incli^s in thick- 
iiefs. Still, however, it is no doubt true, that the cnclofed heat 
will tranfpire, howxvcr flowly, and that tlie prc'cei\ ''viil end by 
reducing the whole mafs to tlic fame lempcrnture. J^ur then it 
ought to be recollcrted, tliat the mafs, Iiere, is ixit tlie globe of 
the earth only, but tiie whole material uniierfe ; and tlie equal!- 
2ation of temperature i » retarded indefinitely, partly by the im- 
menfe extent of the fpbere itielf, and partly by the fad, that it 
contains wilhn^^ various fprings and fourecs of heat, in the 
neighbourliood i^which tlic temperature mull: always be incompar- 
ably higlier than in a more remote fituation. From a central foun- 
tain, which is always full and overflow ing, heat penetrates flowly, 
and in fmall (pantities, towards the furface of the earth. In it-s 
diffufioii over this increafing circumference, it muft be gradually 
dSfidiniftied in intenfity ; and what reaches tfie furface, is partly 
ialen off by the atmofphcre, and partly radiated towards the o- 
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thcr planetary bodies around it. There are two errors, then, in 
the argument of the author bt‘fore us ; fincc there is, according 
to the Huttonians, not a ftorc or magazine only, but a fpring aftd 
fourcc of heat at the centre j and finct the dift'ufion of this heat 
is not linTited or (lopped by the folio furface of the earth, but 
coiitiinies onwards, and is propagated to the air, and the remoter 
bodies in the heavens. 

Thefe confiderations, however, one of which is a {Turned as a 
neceffary condition of the theory, and the ether is irrefiftibly 
fuggefted by fact and obfervation, feem to leave but little weight 
in the ‘ dlre£t denionftration * v. hicii our author has announced 
in terms of fuch unlimited confidence. Heat, flewly permeating 
the fubftance of tlic earth, and oozing v/ith difficulty through 
a inafs of fubftances extremely ill adapted for its tranfiniffion, 
may be kept at an ccjuablc temperature ar the furface, by a very 
motlerate allowance for its diipcrilon into the fpace around it ; 
and if tills flow wallc he fupplied at the centre, from the fame 
fountains that originally produced wlaU has tlms been expended, 
it is evident that the heat there will retain all its original intenfi* 
ty and a£livity, and be :idequate to the accompliflimcnt of all that 
fuch a prineiple can perform. Although the Huttontan hypothe- 
fis of heat, therefore, be liable to very wxnghty objeftions, wc 
arc not of opinion that this author has given ‘ a complete de- 
jnonihati(Ui of its falfiiy, from the known laws of calbric.* 

In fuch a fciencc as geology, however, confidence is more ex- 
cufeablc in the oppontuits, than in the advocates of a fyftem ; and 
ill Hating the evidence of the Neptunian tlieory, the author of 
the Comparative View has laid himftlf ilill more open to cen- 
furc, tlian in attacking the principle of the Huttonians. It is the 
fum of the former theory, that all the mineral fubftances which 
this earth prefents to us, have been formerly held in folution 
by water. To the great and obvious objedion, that many of 
thefe fubftances arc foluble-fo fparingly in that fluid, that it 
would require much more w’ater than the whole globe could con- 
tain, to diflblve but a little part of them, the author of this vo- 
lume has attempted to anfw'er, firll, by borrowing a large quan« 
tity of heat from his opponents, by the help of which, he fays, 
the cliaotic fluid plight acquire qualities, ‘ the cfTedis of which i% 
is impoffible to calculate 5 ' and then by obferving, that as all 
the fubftances with which wc are now acquainted, and probably 
many more, were prefent in this imaginary fluid, 

each fubftance would exert an attraftion more or lefs U 

every other prefent, or, at lead, according to the old chemicafro^, 
it would exert attradilons to many of them ; and the c5c6l which would 
l-efult from thefe complicated attraAIons, it id impolflble to e^mate. 

■ TS. 
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The number of fimple fiibftancca found in natuFe^ aAd which muft 6f 
cotirfe have been all prefent in this fluid, exceeds forty, Suppofe the 
half of thefe to be In fuch fmall quantities a$ to be imperceptible iii their 
aftlon, ftill, from the numerous attradions of the others, any imagin- 
able rffeS might arife. * p. 78. 

Of a theory that is founded upon fuch vague and extravagant 
aflumptions, it feems unneceflary to propofe any formal confuta- 
tion : Yet nothing certainly was ever more remote from a feien- 
tific analogy, than that which is made the bafis of the preceding 
argument. Though the folvent powers of water may, no doubt, 
be increafed, by holding one or two particular fubftances in fo- 
lulion, yet it is certain that the addition of a foreign body to 
fuch a compound mixture, will, in ninety nine cafes out of a 
hundred, occafion the precipitation of fome of the fubftances that 
were previoufly held in fohition. By the addition of an acid, 
for inftance, water may become capable of diflblving the metals ; 
but if we add an alkali to the fblution, the metal will be im- 
mediately depoCted. To fuppofc that all the mineral fubftances 
in the world will mutually ad as folvents to each other, and ex- 
ert their refpedive affinities, with fuch a nicely adjufted propor- 
tion of force, as to retain the whole in a ftate of complete folution, 
without the preciptation of a Angle particle, ftuft be allowed to 
involve as much apparent abfurdity and improbability, as ever ex- 
pofed philofophy to the derifion of the ignorant. In this pri- 
mary operation of the Hquefadion of mineral fubftances, we can- 
not help thinking, therefore, that the Huttonian theorifts have 
fomewhat the advantage of their antagonifts. Give them heat e- 
nough, and they will undoubtedly be able to melt all the bodies ii^ 
queftion : but the Neptunifts, with a whole globe full of water, will 
never be able to diflblve the fame fubftances, without the aid of the 
moft gratuitous and improbable ftippofitions. Admitting, there- 
fore, that the heat and the water were equally difficult to be met 
with, it is plain, that the one accomplifhes its work much more 
eafily and Amply than the other. It may fairly be demanded of the 
Neptunift, alfo, in what way he accounts for the ultimate depofi- 
tion and cryftallization of the fubftances thus harmonioufly dif- 
folved in the water. As their affinities were fo cxadly balanced, 
they ought clearly to continue in folution for ever \ and if he 
is obliged to recur to Divine interference on the occafion, it is 
juft ilBlllowable to fuppofc that the Creator formed the world ori- 
ginaBvt as And it at this day, with all thofc equivocal and de- 
luAiMS^rks of aqueous or igneous agency, by which our theorifts 
hec been confounded. The Huttonian, however, has no 
feon to extricate himfelf in this manner. From the Arft mo- 
nt of creation, his two great proceffes would be fet agoing : the 

winds 
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winds and the waters would crumble down the lofty places of 
the globe from without ; and the central fire would confolidate 
and elevate the ftrata from within. 

Upon the fuhjed; of Jlratified bodies, It might have been expedf. 
ed that the two theories would have agreed, fmee even the Hutto- 
nian admits, that they have received this peculiar arrangement by 
depofition from water. The Ncptunians, however, will not ac- 
cept of thefe terms of accommodation ; for all the primary and 
highly inclined Jfrata, they allege, have been feparated from the 
water, not by depofition, but by cryflallizaticn ; and the mate- 
rials of all the reft have been confolidated, without the interpo- 
fition of heat. Both thefe aflertions,* it appears to us, are at- 
tended with good deal of dilHculty. Regular ftratification 
feems much more clearly to indicate a mechanical depofit, than, 
any fpecies of cryftallization j and the vertical, or inclined pofi- 
tion of the ftrata, to which the oilgin isaferibed, is by no means 
fuflicieutly explained by the latter fuppofition. The great extent 
and continuity of the llrata of primary frhijlus^ for inftance, the 
fimple curvature which they afi'edl, and that parallelifm of their 
layers, which, in all their bendings, is fo accurately preferred, 
are phsenomena that do not belong to any fpecies of cryftalliza- 
tion that we happen to have heard of •, and certainly favour the 
idea of a mechanical depofit from water, originally horizontal in 
all its extent, and inflefted afterwards by the application of fome 
external force. The vertical pofition of thofe ftrata, too, i.s 
but ill explained by the tlieory of cryflallizaiion. Cryftals will 
attach themfelves indifcriminatcly to all the fides of the folid 
containing the fluid of folution ; and if thefe were among the 
iirft fubftances that were feparated from the chaotic fluid, they 
fhould have been arranged along the bottom of the primaeval 
bafon, rather than piled up in fantaftic pyramids in the middle 
of it ; at any rate, their pofition ought to have been more varied 
and irregular. 

The explanation of the Neptunift, however, is ftill more un- 
fatisfa£iory with regard to thofe fecondary ftrata that indicate 
but little of a cryftalline ftru£l:ure in their interior, and yet are 
frequently found in a pofition very highly inclined to the hori- 
zon. This pofition has been aflumed by them, according to the 
author of the Comparative View, from the combination of a cer- 
tain tendency to cryftallization, with the power of gravitation, 
which would have depofited them horizontally. Now, this ap- 
pears, to us, to be in every point of view a moft unfcientific 
explanation. In the firft place, there is no room for prefuming, 
that a perfed; cryftallization could afTume a laminated ftru£l:ure, 
l^nd vertical pofition, rather than any other j and, .in the fecond 

place. 
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place, it feems evident, that where the cryftajlization was in anf 
degree incomplete, the pofition of the whole mafs could never 
be alFedled in fuch a manner, as to produce a kind of compro> 
mife between that which woultf have been aflumed by the pcr- 
fe&, cryftal, and that which gravitation would have given to any 
other piece of matter. The one or the other of thefe principles 
muft predominate, and difpofe ahfolutcly of the whole mafs. 
The- cryftals will either attacli themftlves to the fidos of the con- 
taining folid, according to the laws of their formation, in which 
cafe the uncryllallized part will be fepar.rted from them entirely ; 
or the whole mafs will alTumc the pofition impofed upon it by 
the laws of gravity, while'its tendency to cryilallize will be indi- 
cated by its internal ftru£lure alone. No diagonal will ever be 
formed between the horizontal line of gravitation, and the ima- 
ginary perpendicular, which feems to be made the charafleriftic 
of cryliallization in this theory. The author himfelf, indeed, 
does not appear very well fatished with this explanation ; for, 
immediately afterwards, he fuppofes that fome of the inclined 
ftrata may have funk unequally, or even may have been lifted 
up, in fome few inftanccs, by the expanfive force of a fubt'er- 
ranean heat. A few more concoiFions, of this magnitude, would 
bring the rival theories pretty near to each other. The conjolida^ 
iion of the fecondary Jlrataf by the mere appofition of their par- 
ticles, does alfo appear to us to be a very improbable fuppofition ; 
while the prefervation of the ftratified form in thefe fubfiances, 
which, according to the Huttonian hypothelis, have been lub- 
jeded to the adion of a violent hear, may be accounted for, in 
a great degree, by the great and equable preffurc to which they 
were fabje£led, and the tenacity and vifeidity which mod of 
them may be fuocofed to have retained. 

Upon the fub^df of unjiraitfied bodies, our author is npt a 
little fmbarralTed with thofe granitic veins which the Huttonians 
have quoted in fupport of their hypothelis. Granite, according 
to the Neptuniils, is the oldeft of all mineral bodies ; and veins, 
they acknowledge, are always poderior in formation to the drata 
in which they are included. From the dilemma which veins of 
this fubdance occaGon, our author endeavours to efcape, by fup- 
poGng the granite in the veins to be of a different formation from 
that in the mafs, and to have been depoGted by inGitration and 
crydallization from water. It feems aimed impoffible, however, 
to receive ^is explanation } when it is couGdered, that thefe 
veins are mod frequently conne£Ied with vad maffes of original 
granite, and evidently appear to be a continuation of the fame 
fubdance ; and, that they frequently proceed from the main 
body qf th? granite^ upv/arJtf iqto the ^yoining ftratst| fo that 
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the procefs of infiltration could not poflibly have taken place. 
In this divifion of the work, upon unftratified bodies^ we have 
met with many ftrong and ingenious obje£lions to the Hutto- 
nian theory, founded principally upon the akermtient of the 
ilrata, and their abfolute graduation into each other ; which we 
have no longer room to confider. 

Upon the fubjc£t of metallic veins, the author of the Com- 
parative View adopts the Neptunian theory in its fuUell extent^ 
and holds, that their contents have been undoubtedly confolidat- 
ed from the water that continued to cover the original rocks in 
which the filTures had been made. That they are not ftratified 
horizontally, he thinks, is occaGoned by the cryfialline form of the 
fubftances they contain, which would preferably attacli themfelves 
to the fides. If this were the cafe, however, we fliould certainly 
expedl to find the fuperior furface of the rocks, in which thefe 
veins are found, covered with cryftallizations of the fame na- 
ture, and forming a continuous mafs, of which the veins would 
appear like elongations. There are many of the metals, how- 
ever, that are fcarcely ever found, except in veins } and the 
veins, we believe, arc never obferved to proceed from any large 
or continuous mafs of the fame materials. The fragments of fo- 
reign fubftanccs, that are frequently found in veins, afford alfo 
fome prefumption againlt the Neptunian hypothefis. 

In the concluding chapter, the author propofes to elllmate the 
comparative merit of the two theories, by their correfpondence 
with the appearances of particular minerals. The inftancesof<igurer, 
and of metallic bodies, arethofe in which he is reduced to the great- 
ell ftraits, in fupporting the Neptunian dodlrines. Agates, he fays, 
(p. 188.) are formed by water, holding jafper, chalcedony, 8cc. in 
folution, infiltrating llowly into cavities which have been left 
by the extrication of air from the mafs of whin, or trap, &c. 
before it was perfedlly confolidated. Now, there are many ob- 
vious objedlions to this account of their formation. In the firfl: 
place, whin, and the other fubffances in which agates are ufu- 
ally imbedded, are, for the mod parr, unftratified bodies, and 
have confequently been formed, according to the Neptunian the- 
ory, by cryftallization chiefly. If this was the cafe, however, 
they could.at no time be foft enough to admit of the extrication of 
air, or the fubfequent formation of cavities. In the fecond place, 
it may, be demanded, how it happened that the water of folution, 
percolating through a great thicknefs of rock, (hould have depo- 
fited none of the fubliances with which it was charged in the 
conduits through which it paffed. Thirdly, it may be alked, 
how this water contrived to depoGt an encruftation of equal 
thicknefs on the upper and the under fides of this cavity ; how. 
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after this was accompliflied, it found means to efcape through 
^ impenetrable cruft in which it had enclofed itfelf ; and how 
a fucceeding portion was enabled to pafs through it a fecond 
time, fo as to fill up, with a new depofit, the cavity that had 
been left by the former. We believe the fa£l: to be indifput- 
able, that many agates are altogether impermeable by water. Fi- 
nally, it may be aflced, how the.Ncptunift fets this extraordinary 
current in motion, by which the water of folutlon is carried fo 
induftrioully to and from the nidus of the agate. The opera- 
tion is fuppofed to take place under the level of the ocean, and 
^ among bodies that muft be completely faturated with moifture, 
* as they were formed in ^he midft of it. . 

Witli regard to the again, our author admits, that 

— * the Hate in which they are found, appears to afford a flrong argu* 
ment in favour of the Huttonian Iiypothells ; for the fluidity, from which 
they have confolidated, may h'ave been produced by fufion } but we 
fcarcely can point out by what fulvcnt it could have been cffcAed. * 

From the fpecimens, how'ever, that have been found, where 
the precious metals appear fhooting in minute ramifications through 
mafles of quartz and other refraftory fubftances, he concludes, 
that their confolidation could not have taken place from a ftate of 
fimple fufion, fince the metal muft have remained fluid long after 
the quartz had concreted. This argument, however, which is 
urged with great confidence, appears to us to apply- only to thofe 
cafes (hitherto, we believe, unobferved), in which the metal ihall 
be found imprefllng tlie quartz w'ith its own particular form of 
cryftallization ; for, if a quantity of gold and filver was involved 
in a mafs of fluid quartz, it appears to u$ by no means impof- 
fiblc, that the quartz, upon concreting, ihould interfc£t and retain 
the ^uid gold in all thofe capricious entanglements, and ramifi- 
catiens, w'hich it is afterwards found to occupy, when both fub- 
ftances are completely cooled. At all events, it feems to be ad- 
mitted, that t!»e Neptunift cannot point out, even by conje£lure, 
any way iilSirhich thefc fubftances ihould have been confolidated, 
in their metallic ftate, from a folution in water. 

Among a great number of ftrong and formidable obje£lions, 
which the author brings forward in this chapter againft me Hut- 
tonian hypothefis, the moft ftriking and original is founded upon 
the ptefence of pyrites in fpecimens of coal almoft entirely de- 
prived of its bitumen. 

* Mr Kitwan relates, that the Kilkenny coal, which ia of all others the 
moft completely deftitnte of bituminous matter, contains pyrites ; and 
Huttuq himfelf mentions a fpecimen being in his poffdton of |duin- 
0, (which be oonfiders as the la|k of the feries, or as ooid comj^e^y 

deprived 
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deprived of bitumen) ftudded with pyrites. The explanation of thefe 
appearances^ according to the Huttonian fylleiny involves a direft con- 
tradldrion in terms. To account for the formation of this fpecics of 
coal, it is faid to have been fufed with an entire abfence of prelfure, fo 
that all Its bituminous matter has efcaped. Pyrites, again, is a fub- 
ftance faid to be formed by fufion, but under a flrong prelTure, by 
which its fulphur, a riibftance at leail as volatile as biiumen, is kept in 
combination with the iron. It would therefore, according to this 
theory, be Impoflil)le that coal of this kind a*td pyrites fliould exift to- 
gether ; the circurnftancc fuppofed neceflary for the formation of the one, 
being that which muft inevitably have deftroyed the other, p. 217- (8* 

An argument of great apparent force 4*is alfo founded on the 
appearance of fome granites, where cryftals of felfpar and quartz 
are found mutually to imprefs each other. As thefe fubftances 
arc fufible at very different temperatures, our author concludes, 
that it could not be from a ftate of fimple fufion that they were 
thus fimultancoufly coiifolidated; becaufe, the quartz mu(t have 
aflumt*(l its own form long before the felfpar had loll its fluidi- 
ty. The difficulty, however, is fcarccly lefs upon the Neptunian 
hypothefis of cryilallization from an aqueous folution, as there 
are no two fubitances, we believe, in nature, that can be fuppofed 
to cryftalllzc at the fame moment, from the fame folvent. Nay, 
the Huttonians have propofed an explanation of the phsenome- 
non, that goes far to remove the obje£lion which it affords to 
their theory. It has been found by experiment, that felfpar and 
quartz, reduced to powder, and put into the furnace together, in 
the proportions that ufually occur in granite, run into fufion at 
a temperature very little higher than is neceflary for the fufion 
of felfpar alone. Felfpar, therefore, is proved to aft as a flux to 
quartz ; or, in other words, melted felfpar at a certain temper- 
ature, becomes capable of diflblving quartz, juft as water diflblves 
any of the ordinary fairs. The quartz fo vliflolved, however, may 
probably be kept in a ftate of fluidity as long as the folvent itfelf 
continues fluid ; and as it will neceflarily be feparated at that 
moment, there feenrs to be no great difficulty in explaining the 
phsenomenon of their fimultancousconfolidation. This explana- 
tion, which is certainly extremely ingenious, was fuggefted by 
Sir James Hall, in a paper in the Edinburgh Tranfaftions. 

The author does not controvert the faft, of the remarkable 
analogy that is found to fubfift between whinftone and Java; but 
he accounts for it by fuppofing that whinftone rocks have been 
common in the neighbourhood of volcanoes, and that lava is 
whinftone that has been fufed by their heat. Though this un- 
queftionably may have been the cafe, the prefumption is certain- 
ly the other way. A fubftauce compafted from folution in. water, 

can 
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can fcarceljr be fuppofed ro have that very grain, llru^lure, aitd 
appearance, which is found to refult from the a£lua] fulion of the 
fame materials. There is proof that it may be formed in one 
way } there is nothing but conjecture for its being formed in the 
other. 

Upon the whole, we have perufed this volume without any 
abatement of our fcepticifm, and are inclined to think that it 
will not even fhuke the faith of any well-grounded Huttoiiian. 
The book is very refpe^ably written ; and though the llyle is 
not uncommonly elegant, the compofition is always very laud- 
ably perfpicuous and concife. Logical inaccuracies, however, 
are always mod glaring and ofTenfive in a writer who expred'es 
himfelf didinCtly, and feems to think clearly. The drange rea- 
fohings that are introduced in fupport of the fird principles of 
the Neptunian theory, excite a fpecies of furprife by no moans 
akin to admiration *, and, among nil the wonders that Geology 
prefents to our view, we think the moll unaccouhtable is, the 
zeal and the confidence of the thcorids. 


AaT. VI. Tranfjfiions of ths jimrican Phihfphical Society, held at 
Pbiiadelphia, for promoting ufful Knowledge, Vol. V. PhUadeIpbia. 
Dobfon. j8o2. 


T his volume, one of the very few that ever ilTuc from the 
American prefs, will not, we apprehend, rejtay the labour 
of 1^ who may be induced to wade through it. It contains a 
few infulated faCls of little importance, and fome very unfuc- 
cefsful attempts at theory. The fix fird papers are communi- 
cated by Dr Priedley, and arc didinguilhed, if podible, by a 
more eminent want of fcientific prccifion, than even his periodi- 
cal volumes of chemical experiments. They are apparently the 


fcQurings of his old diaries, eked out with fome defuUory and 
inUpfident remarks ; a few notices of the prefent date of his 
JV-varying opinions; and feveral attacks, very temperate in- 
deed, but proportion ably feeble, upon thofc dilcoveries, which 
his total want of genius for philofophizing has obliged him to 
leave to men who did little more, in the way of pradice, than re- 
peat his experiments. Upon thefe fix articles we (ball content 
ourfelves with offering a few very general criticifros. 

the firft place, the experiments, where they are at all un- 
coromoii> feve evidently been made with impure fubdances. 
yujlbnld exceed all bounds, were we to quote examples of re- 
f^lj^hich are obvioufly owing to the prefence of {extraneous 
IMttett, although they are afciibed by Dr FrielUfj to the exhi« 

bition 
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bitlon of certain limple and homogeneous fubftances. All his 
ufTertions, in thofe oafeSy fiiould evidently have been made widl 
refpedi to the impurities, not the bodies, which he pretended to 
ufe. Secondly, The language of thefe trades is full of difcordU 
ant theory. It is indeed. a mod uncouth and motley alTemblage 
of terms, raken both from the old and hew nomenclature. 
Ladly, We mull be excufed for fufpefling very great inaccti- 
racy in fome of the fa£Is or, at lead, in the condudl of the ex- 
periments which are related. This may, in fome of thefe in- 
itances, be accounted for, partly by the firft, and partly by the 
fecond remark, which we have jud made. But the datemenc 
in p. 3. that caudic fixed alkali was fent in a date of vapour 
through a tube containing iron, and gavC an acidulous liquor in 
the receiver, is to us utterly incredible, and inexplicable, upon 
any fuppofition, but that of the groded inaccuracy, either in 
making or defcribing the experiment. It is fcarcely neceflary 
to add, that ^hefe papers defy all attempts to analyfe them, 
even if there was any inducement to undertake the talk. The 
fame remark may be applied to the greater number of the ar- 
ticles contained in this volume. We diall therefore only notice 
the few exceptions to this obfcrvaiion, which we have been for- 
tunate enough to meet with -, and at prefent we lhall begin with 
what we confider as the mod intereding communication that the 
prefent publication has to boad of — the ihort and didin^f date- 
ment, given by Mr Stiickland, of the ufes to which the thermo- 
meter may be applied in Navigation. 

This very valuable communication confids of two well kept and 
concife journals, with a letter, Iketching the inferences that may 
be drawn from the obfervations, and a chart of the Atlantic, on 
which the voyages that gave rife to the obfervations, and the 
greater part of the obfervations themfelves, are clearly traced^ 
Mr Strickland performed thefe two voyages acrofs the Atlantic, 
in the years 1794 and 1795. The fird obje£l of his experiments 
was, to afeertain the exidence of a current, which he fufpeded 
to flow as a branch of the gulf dream, in a northerly or north- 
eaderly direflion. The obferv^ions recorded in the outward- 
bound journal appear fully to verify this conje£Iure, and they 
prove aifo the regularity with which the temperature of the fea 
varies, according to the proximity of foundings. We (hall en- 
able our readers to judge for themfelves upon thefe points, by 
.giving a fummary of the mod important and conclufive trials. 

The temperature of the water near the Lewes iflands uras 
.about 56° of Fahrenheit. From thence to the longitude of 
1 1** 15' wed, it gradually increafed ; and for eleven days, dur- 
ing which the ve^el pafled through nineteen -degrees of longi# 
yoi.. n. MO. 4. * A a tudy, 
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tndf} the temperature remained at 58", which is fuppofed by 
our author to oe the ordinary heat of the Atlantic, above the la> 
dtude of 50° in autumn. In longitude 30'’ 43' weft, the tempe> 
tature fuddenly rofe 30’, and continued to rife while the veiTcI 
pafled through eight degrees of longitude, when the temperature 
had increafed no lefs than 10°. Again, the temperature fell in 
longitude 41^ weft, and continued fiu£luating between 64 and 
62 of Fahrenheit. But when the veflel had made a little farther 
progrefs, the temperature rofe to a ftill higher degree than be* 
lore} and after remaining for fome time at 7 2°, it again fell, and 
continued falling, until, in longitude 48°, the thermometer ftood 
at 52*, and the veftel was found to be on the great bank eaft of 
Newfoundland. . 

The fubfequent obfervatlons, both in the outward and home- 
ward bound voyages, concur to (hew, that at the longitudes 
above-mentioned, the temperature of the fea rifes and falls in 
the manUer now deferibed j and that on the approach of the vef- 
fel to foundings, it uniformly falls. There is a difference of no 
Icfs than ao** of Fahrenheit, between the temperature near the 
great bank, and the temperature on the edge of the gulf 
ftream. 

It appears, farther, that in that part of the vcflers courfe 
where the great rife was experienced, vaft quantities of gulf 
weed were obferved floating, and great fhoals of flying nfli. 
This circumftance greatly ftrengthens the firft conclufion which 
the thcrmomctrical obfervations fo plainly fuggeft, viz. that fo 
high as latitude 50'* north, a branch of the gulf ftream is to be 
found, fent oflF in a northerly dire£Iion from the main body, 
which moves in an eafterly courfe. But in the middle of this 
ftream it would appear that there is fome interruption } for the 
temperature fuddenly falls, continues low for a conflderable 
breadth, and then rifes to its former height. The journal, too, 
makes no mention of any gulf-weed or flying iifhes in this part 
of the courfe. Our author accounts for this very lingular inter- 
miffion of the northern branch, by fuppoGng fome colder cur- 
rent to flow in from the nortb-yveft. But we cannot ealily con- 
ceive fuch a phaenomenon } and are inclined to fufpeA Mr Strick- 
land of confiderabie inaccuracy in his ideas upon this matter. 

a ftream of water be interrupted by a crofs ftream, or 
cut l^nuch a ftream at any angle ? If two currents meet in an 
oblique angle, part of the water will be thrown back, arid part 
will .mojip off in a diagonal path. But furely the continuity of 
^re^ can never be interrupted by a new ftream, and then 
le its former coUrfe. We can imagine the gulf ftream to 
dividrid by one flowing from the ftune qoartevi in the very 

ftuae 
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fame dtret^ion : But why (hould this middle ftre^ih be coIdCF 
than the other is, on the other hand, fcarcely poflible to fi- 
gure two ftreams meeting in the fame line, without forming att 
indidbluble union. Yet fome phenomenon of this nature appears 
to be indicated by the obfervations, if the thermometrical e^ 
perinients of our author can be relied on. Or, perhaps, a large 
bank, or ifland, divides the gulf-ftream into two, protedling 
n large portion of the ocean in the middle of thofe currents. 
Such a fuppofition, indeed, appears to us the moft probable of 
any which can be made, to account for the obfervations. * 

Before leaving Mr Strickland’s very interefting paper, we muft 
gratify our readers with relating a fa^ equally honourable to both 
of the parties concerned in it. Mr Srickland Conceived, 'that the 
thermometer might be applied to the important purpofes of indi- 
cating the approach of land, and fettling the courfes of the great 
currents. For accomplifliing the latter objefl, he propofes the 
equipment of a veflel, which may be devoted to the employ- 
ment of making various runs acrofs the Atlantic, at different 
latitudes, with perfons qualified to condudl thermometrical ex- 
periments, in the manner pointed out by the prefent paper. But 
he communicated the other part of his plan to the captain of 
the vcffel in which he failed ; and although this gentleman very 
naturally entertained, at (irfl, the firongeft prepofleflion againfi 
all fuch ideas, he was foon prevailed upon, by examining the 
refults of Mr Strickland’s obfervations, to give them no fmall 
degree of confidence. 

* He was at lafl, ’ fays our author, ' To much pleafed with the accurfi* 
cy of the thermometer, and with the fecurity in which he had failed in 
confequence of it, and fb cleaily perceived the advantage to be derived 
from it in many inftaoces, that he declared, he would never more go to 
fea without one. ’ * p. yz. 93. 

This circumftance refle£ls great honour upon Captain Allyn, 
a member of that prorefCon, which, of all others, tends moft to 
form habits of bigotry and indiferiminate prejudice againft every 
innovation. But, at leaft equal praife is due to Mr Strickland, 
who could fucced in convincing an old feaman, that the chart 
and the compafs are in fome cafes lefs faithful guides than the 
thermometer. 

The nineteenth article, appears, to us, deferving .of foiMe 
attention. It contains a very brief ftatement of a moft fin<- 
gular faff, a faff which, if well authenticated, opens a ne<r 
and curious analogy between the habitudes of the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms. Colonel Bull, of Virginia, a gentleman, 
we art told, of information and veracity, relates, that in dig- 
ging through a rich bottom of low ground, welt' covered with 
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oak and otlicr trees,, his workmen difcovered, at the depth of be- 
tween five and fix feet, a bloflbm, not in full bloom, of a lilac 
colour, growing from a root. This proved, upon examination, 
to be the fame kind of blue flower that grew on the furface. But 
the Colonel thinks, that it mud have been all along under 
ground, as the foil was a loamv, foiid clay, in which large trees 
flouriOied, and muft have taken feme centuries to form. If this 
unexpeffed phsenomenon, fhould prove to have been accurately 
obferved, we lhall pofllfs a cafe of vegetable torpor, limilar to 
fhe cafe of animals fupporting their exiftcnce in the heart of 
blocks and trees. Mr Bull’s account is, however, extremely 
meagre and unfatisfacfory. 

The want of 'refinement in the arts and in Idles Ultrrs, 
is by no means the only circumltance that iliftinguilhes our 
kinfmen in North America, from the inhabitants of the eaft- 
ern hemifpherc. ’Ihcy appear to be proportionally deficient 
in fcientific alt.iinmeuts. The volume now before us, con- 
tains the whole accumul.uion of American difeovery and ob- 
fervation, during a courfe pf peaceful years. It extends to 
328 pages i of which 89 (inclutiing the valtnble paper of our 
countryman Mr Stricklan.;) are contributed by foreigners ; 150 
confift of jouwials kept by a pe-rfon fent to make meteorological 
and aflronomical obfevvations, that is, notes of the weather, and 
of the geographical pofition of certain places in tlie territory of 
the United States ; the remaining 89 pages, upon more general 
fubjefts, are, we believe, the work of Americans ; and we will 
venture to fay, that of all the academical trifles, which have 
ever been given to the world, thefe 89 pages are. the moft tri- 
vial and dull. Our readers will judge with what difficulty this 
mite has been collefled, when we mention the fubjc£ls of feve- 
ral communications. 

One article, is a demonflratinn of the figure of the earth, in 
anfwer to the hypothefis of St Pierre. Our readers will doubt- 
lefs feel fome indignation, at finding that a public fcientific 
Body admits into its Tranira£lions, any communication which 
can, for a moment, refeue the ridiculous effufiqns of the fenti- 
xnentalift, now alluded to, from the contempt with which they 
were univerfally received all over Europe, by every man of the 
flighted pretenfions to feience. , 

Another paper, contains the defeription of fome perfon’s pa- 
tent for improved fireplaces. It is exaAly an ill-written new;f- 
paper a^ertiferaent. Two papers are inferted upon the culture 
and cure of peach trees i and, in order to eke out the natural 
deficiency 01 matter, an eday on .Vegetables, Polypi, and In- 
fe£t6> by M. de Nemours, is admitted to occupy thirteen 
After looking at the following extracts from this naufeous thing, 

our 
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our readers will probably ag e with us in thinking, that no 
dailv print, on this fide of tlie Atlantic, would have inferted it, 
in the vacant fpace of a column, during the greateft fcarcity of 
news. The following is the intioduclion : 

* II eft tres facile/ et peut-fitre afles naturcl, h un animal aulfi rava- 
geiix que Thomme, de trailer avec peu de cotifiden-i^n les plantcs qui 
fc laiflent divorcr fi paifiblcmeot.. 

‘ Cepentiant jc ne voudrais pas avoir offeiiftS les Rofes. 

* Perfonne n’eft plus difpofe que moi a croire, avee les ancicns, que 
tout arbre eft I’a/yle, ou la prifon, d’uiie nymphe. ’ p. 104. 

The following is the contlufion of this paper: 

* Cct oxig^nc dont les fleurs font fi avidcs, et dont dies fe penetrent 
fi rapidement, en fi enorme qiiantite pour leur petit volume, eft hair 
vital par excellence. li les embrafe, dies aiment, dies jouiffent — font-ce 
les amours de la plante qu’etlcs font ? font-ce les leursf ce font tous les 
deux. La mere nc peut etre cnticrement inienfible au bonheur de fca 
enfans, d’enfans qui font partie de fou propre coips, — La plante eft 
devenue papillon ; ou pour rnieux dire die a’eft couverte d’une foule de 
pnpiHomplantes de l*un et de i^dUtre fexe, quVlIe a tires de fon fein, et 
qui femblables prefqu’en tout aux autres paplllons, out une vie tres 
courte, la d^penfent-en voluptes fans fonge a I'entretenir, exhalent Icur 
tendreffecn parfume, s’oeenpent avccdcllces et fins rdache dela genera- 
tion ; et fe fanent des qu'dlc ell ct)nfoinmce lalflhnt . • . , au foods d^un 
ovaire . . • • des mufs .... fecoruJes et fecond.s, 

* Trouvez vous la pa/itc fufEl'amment ex ide ? ju.^fz vous encore que 
la diitance foit ingommenfurabie CLtrc la ityiiipbe, ou lct> nympbes d’une 
Viimeujc et Pamc d’un cirun. 

* Je lie dA'ide rien. je rie fufs qu’un enfant curieux, Je sons ap- 
porte les fleurs que j’ai cueilUes, cl !es papilious que j’ai pu attrapper. 
Savans profciTcurs, dites moi cc que c'di? ^ p. 1 15. 


Some of the American pliilofophers tiicmfelves feem to have 
adopted the language of the ludicroully fentim^ntal clafs to 
which the author ot this fngular paper belongs, and to have 
thought it a good fubfticute for the eloquence and power of fine 
writing, which Providence has denied to their race. In p. 55, 
a naturalift.difcufling the cuufes.of the poifonous qualities ob* 
ferved in fome honeys, alludes to a fpecics of r/vV^ai, (we bdievc 
the erica vulgaris)^ by the name of ^ blooming heather ; ' and quotes 
BurnSj in a foot note, as his authority. He afterwards tallts of 
the bees ^ quaffing of the nedar of the ftowters: * 57. Ht 

deferibes certain favannas, as * finely painted with the flowers 


of the kaimia anguftifolia : ’ p. 59. Inllead of ‘ tame bees^ * he is 

S leafed to fay ‘ cultivated bees : ' p. 65. This author (Dr Smith 
»arton) is a great quoter; and, by the manner in which he cites, 
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btit more efpecially by his remarks upon clalhcal learning, we 
are inclined to fufpeA, that a man who reads the enfier Latin 
poets may not be met with every day in North America. 

* The ancientSy who, in fome refpefts at leaft, .were equal to the 
moderns, appear to have paid much attention to this fubjefl. Virgii 
and Columella have both told us whnt plants ou^ht to grow about 
apiaries. It is unnecefTary to repeat, in this place, what the Roman 
writers have faid on the fubjeft. The Georgies of the Mantuan poet arc 
in the hands of every man of tafte ; and the w ork of Columella Jhould 
be read, wherever agriculture engages the attention of gentlemen. 
p. 69. 

We cannot refift the temptation of tranferibing the following 
paflage from the fame paper. The moralizing part of it is truly 
American; and the epithet applied to Virgil's defeription of 
G-datea, is one of the moft amufing that we have ever heard 
be)ond the found of Bow-Be!!. It is only neceffary to add, for 
the information of the A?Ticrican academics, that the quotation 
is nothing at all to the purpofe, as there is no allufion to honey 
from the beginning to the end of it. 

^ To aflift, and to dlreft tlie labours of thefe little infecl?, the know* 
ledge and the hand of man are lequircd. Let, then, this intereiled 
being be at leaft attentive to his own benefits and pleafures. Let him 
carefully remove from about the habitations of his bees every fetid or 
poifonous vegetable, however comely its colour or its form. In particu- 
lar, let him be careful to remove thofe vegetables w'hich are noxious to 
himfclf. In place of tbefc, let him fpread the ‘ marjoram, and thyme, * 
and other plants, * the love of bees, ’ and his labours will be rewarded. 
He may, then, furnifti his table with a honey not inferior to that of 
Mount Hermettus, or Athens ; nor to that of Sicily, to w’hich Virgil 
has fo handfomely alluded in the feventh Eclogue : 

Nerine Galatea^ ihynw mihi dulcior Hybhf 
Candidior cygnls^ hederd JormoJior alLd. 

L- 37. sS- ' p.69. 7 C. 

Meanly as our readers may be difpofed to think of the Ame- 
rican Iticiuific circles, they appear to be highly prized by their 
own members. The Society, whofe labours we have been dc- 
feribing, attaches to jtfelf the name of ‘ Philofophical, ’ with 
peculiar eagernefs ; and the niceting-lioufe, where the tranf. 
sl€lions of its members arc fernped together, and prepared for 
being inadburately printed, is, in the genuine dialc^l; of trades- 
men, denominated ‘ P) ilofoph'tcal Hall. ** 

Wr li !i -K !t leaner upon this article than its merits juftifyj 
cot fo much for the lake of ihc workj as for the purpofe of fUting 
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and exemplifying a moil curious and unaccountaUe fad;->-th« 
fcarcity of all but mercantile and agricultural talents in the New 
World. 


Aar. Vll. ^ yindicalion of the Ceitt, from jincient AtttBoritiee j with 
Ohfervatiaai on Mr Pinkerton* s Hypntheft, concerning the Qrigin the 
European Nations^ in hie Modem Geography and ^ijirtatiou on thf 
Seythians or G^he. 8va. pp. ijf. London. Wiiliams, Strand ; 
Longman & Rees. 

A NTiQUARtAN refearchcs are generally excelSvely infignificant, 
and form one of the moll fatiguing and leall amiable fpe- 
cles of trilling, with which we are acquainted. Academies 
compofed of grave and accompliflied perfons, are occupied in 
decyphering an ufelefs infcription, or endeavouring to diftin^uifli 
between a fabulous tyrant and his grandfather ; while individual 
fages, are quarrelling about the denomination of a defaced coin, 
or fettling whether a rufty fibula has belonged to a horfemanor it 
foot foldier. If there is any branch, however, of their ftudyi 
that has pretenGons to intered and dignity, it is certainly that 
which relates to the origin and dedinies of nations, the Gliatioti 
of diftant races, and the aifiiiities of remote cftablifliments. 
Upon the conGnes, where hiftory terminates, and theory beginS) 
the antiquary takes his Ration and, combining the indications 
of language, manners, and appearance’, with local traditions, and 
the fcattcred and incidental notices that occur in the earlier hif- 
torians, he fabricates his hazardous fyilem with more or lefs of 
folidity or beauty. The very magnitude of thefe queRions givi^ 
them a degree of intereft ; and we liften very patiently to differ- 
tations on the connexion of the Egyptians and Hindus, or to 
the Celtic or Gothic genealogy of the European nations. The 
latter controverfy, howeveri attrads the greatell (hare of attenr 
tion in this quarter of the world v and as it feerns to be more ca- 
pable than any other of toeing reduced to a few didincl: points^ 
we have taken the opportunity of this little publicatipn, to lay ^ 
ftatement of it before our readers. 

All antiquaries, we believe, are agreed, that the (lelty formed 
part of the original inhabitt^nts of Europe ; but they differ rc- 
fpei£^i.Dg the diftri£I$ which are now occupied by .their defeend- 
auts. iVlr PinkeTtom in his * differtation on the Scythians and 
Qoths, ' ffrft advanced the opinion, that thefe nations were i- 
dentical, and that, 500 C., they drove and confined the cpn- 

g^red and half exterminated Celts to the weRern e.xtremity of 
in the mountains pf W^les and Si^otlaqd^ 
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ift Tonte cHftrlds of Ireland, the fmall remains of their pofterity 
arc ftill to be found. His opponents, who were more remark- 
able for the ardour of their zeal, and the unwarranted boldnefs 
of their aflTertions, than for their acuteneis and learning, were 
difmayed by the laborious erudition and confident originality of 
this performance ; while the impartial were, for the moft parr, 
too indifferent to verify their contradiftory allegations. 

The author now before us, in whofe mind the detection of a 
few inftances of authorities unfairly tranflated, had produced 
a general fufpicion of Mr Pinkerton’s fidelity, has undertaken, 
in the prefent work, to examine the foundation of his liypothe- 
fis, and to point out its wcaknefs and infufiiciency. He alfo a- 
doprs and fupports the opinion, that the prefent inhabitants of 
many countries of Europe, and particularly of England, are of 
Celtic defeent. 

From what has been already fatd, it is evident, that till the 
weight and authenticity of the difputed authorities can be accu- 
rately adjufted, the early hiftory of Europe muft remain in the 
utmoft obfeurity. If the Goths and Celts, indeed, had differed 
pnly in the nature or degree of their favagenefs, the inquiry 
would be neither curious nor important. Put, according to the 
teflimony of all ancient liillori.ins, their perfons, cufloms, re- 
ligion, and language, differed in a fti iking and uncommon de- 
gree. Hence, the inquiry derives ad<litional infereft, and be- 
comes intimately corine£l.td with the refeartlics and fpeculations 


of the philofopher. It promifes, in a particular, manner,- to dil- 
.pel that obfeurity, in which the hiftory and philofophy of lan- 

f uage have long been involved. The author of the ‘ Diverfions of 
'urley’ has fet an example of the cafe and'fuceefs with which 
the inveftigation of words in their rude and original form, may 
remove thofe difficulties, which metaphyfica] reafonings had at 
once attempted to explain, and tended to inertafv. 

In forming our opinion as to the merits of this controrerfy, m'c 
have not confined dur remarks to thofe authorities only which are 
cited by dur author and by Mr Pinkerton ; but have carefully con- 
sulted every ancient author who W'as likely to elucidate the fubjeft 
in difpute j and flatter ourfclves, that we have been enabled to pro- 
duce feverai paffages, hitherto unnoticed, even in the authors moft 
generally quoted, which eftablifh fome important points, and rc- 
n^le fome perplexing difliculties. Before we affixed an cxa£f 
twining to any 'paffage, or fet it dowm as an admiffible authority, 
we ertdeAoured, by the comparifon of different parts of the fame 

P o afcert^in the fenfe in which he ufed words of the high- 
rtance, and the general nature of his phrafeology. In this 
prefume to hope, that the following obfervaUons vnli be 
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found to contain, not merely an impartial account of the publicj^ 
tion before us, but a fuccin£l; and accurate detail of all that ia 
really known upon the fubject. If our readers lliould be of the 
fame opinion, we are perfuadcd that they will cafily forgive our 
prolixity. 

As Mr Pinkerton had aflirmed, that, 500 A. C., the Celts were 
confinetl, by the conquers and prcllure of the Scythians or Goths, 
to the weftern extremity of Gaul, it was necefl'ary for him to af- 
certain the original habitation of the Scythians, and to prove that, 
at a very early period, their power and relburccs were equal to 
Inch an e-spedition. In fupport of this propontion, he refers to 
the authority of Juftin, who fays, that the Scythians conquered 
Afia in the time of Vexoris ; and that Ninus, fifteen hundred years 
afterwards, freed it from their tribute Now, though little depen- 
dence can be placed on the authority of Juftin, refpeciing an event 
fo remote and obfeure, the author before us certainly betrays great 
ignorance, inattention, or want of fidelity, when he would fubfti- 
tutQjiJteeH years as the genuine reading. If this had been the faft, 
Juftin would not have ufed the following expreiTion — ‘ Vexoris 
lived in times more remote tlian Ninus : ’ thefe words immediate- 
ly precede die paflage which our author tranflatcs, but thefe words 
fie has omitted. 

Mr Pinkerton next cites Plcrodotus and Died. Siculus, to prove 
that the Scythians left their original fcttlemeiit near the Araxes, 
and fixed ihemlelves on the fliores of the Euxiuc, about 2160 A. 
C. ; he maintains, that this firft paflagc of the Araxes has been 
Jinifornily confounded with another, or fcqpnd, which they etre£l- 
ed, 640 A. C. : but our audior, by the pruduclion of Mr Pinker- 
ton's own authorities, renders it evident, that they exprefsiy 
refer to the latter event only i and thence coiicludcs, ‘ that, as 
the Scythians, an inconfiderable tribe of wandering fhepherds, 
eroff'ed the Araxes, having left their original habitations, and are 
firft mentioned in hiftory only 640 A- C., the aifertion of Mr 
Pinkerton, that they had extended their conquefts to the weftem 
jiarts of Gaul, 500 A. C., is glaringly falfc, and ridiculoufly ab- 
-iutd *. ’ If it necefTarily followed from Mr Pinkerton’s inaccuracy 
in this particular, that the Scythians certainly were not fufliciently 
powerful or numerous to accomplifh the fubjugation of Gaul, 500 
A. C., our author’s vidory would have been complete, and lus tri- 
umph 


* Juftin, lib. i. c. I. ; lib. ii. c. 3. 

In afeertaining the chronology of Ekrodotus, relative to the paf- 
fage of die Araxes, our author allots to Sardyattes a reign of only, fix 
years 4 Herodotus exprefsiy fays, be reigned twelve. Herod. CliO| p. 7. 
edit. Steph. 159 
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HiDf^aliowftble. Toconvid Mr Pinkerton, howerer, of afingle 
error, is not to overturn his hypothefis : and if our author had 
direded his refearches rather towards the difcovny of truth, than 
the detection of Mr Pinkerton's blunders, he would have, found 
the clear and exprefs tcllimony of Herodotus and Diod. Siculus, in 
proof of the very early movements, and exteuTive conquefts of the 
ScyAians. 

We fhall lay thefe padages, unaccountably overlooked by Mr 
Pinkerton, before our readers. * The Scythians, few and defpif* 
ed, dwelt at firll near the Araxes } and afterwards, increafing in 
numbers, conquered many countries beyond the Tanais, even as 
far as Thrace ’ It is impoiTible to conjecture the date of thefe 
conquefts ; they muft, however, have been eiFeffed at a very re* 
mote period. Cnee, according to tlie fame author and Herodotus, 
Sefoftri;! found, and attacked ^em in their fettlements beyond the 
Tanais, and on the borders of Thrace *. Sefoftris lived at fo very 
early a period, that every attempt to afeeruin his iera> would be 
fruitlefs. We have endeavoured^ by die careful perufal of He.rodo* 
tus, where he relates the names and fucceOive order of the Egyp- 
tian kings, and fometimes particularizes the events and duration 
of their reigns, to approximate, by tw'o modes of computation, to 
the aera of Sefoftris ; and we think ourfelvcs juiliCed in placing 
him at leaft 1400 A. C. : and if we relied that the Scythians, ac* 
cording to the charader which is given, and the adions recorded 
of them by all ancient hiftorians, were reftlefs and ambitious, in* 
fpiring terror into the neighbouring nations by their Ccrcenefs, and 
reducing diem to fubjoEtion or (light by thdr fuccefsful itiva^ns, 
and that their movements were alnioit tmiformly from ACa to the 
ovft, -we lhall conCder the opinion, independently cf its dired 
evidmee, that, 500 A. C., they had advanced to the weftern ex* 
tremity of Gaul, as by no meaps abfurd or improbable. 

Both Mr Pinkerton and his opponent, however, have totally mif* 
iinderftood Herodotus refpeding the Scythian invaCon, 640 A. C. 
This audioT is very particular and minute in his defniption of it ; 
from which it appears, that upon that occaCon, they went from Eu- 
rope into Afia^ in purfuitof the Cimmerians ; entered by a long cir* 
euitous route near the foot of Mount Caucafus, into Media, which 
they conquered ; and having received fome provocation from 
Pfammeticus, King of Egypt, direded their march towards that 
country, when they were induced, by tbc prefents be' fent them, 
to terminate this expedition in Syria ^ This account entirely con*r 
• tradids ' 


* £>iod. bkulu*, hb. iu p. 89* edit. Steph. 

* Diod. Siculus, lib. i. p. 35. Herod. Euterpe, p. 

f Herod. Clio, p> 49* . ' ' ' 


s 
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tradids our author’s opinion, that the Scythians pafled the Araxe$' 
for the firlt time, 640 A. C., in their progrefs towards Ae weft, 
and were then only a tribe of wandering fliepherds. 

We ' V® convinced with our author, that the Sarmactse ^re 
defcended from the Scythians, and wonder at the negligence or 
effrontery of Mr Pinkerton, when he maintains that Herodotuk 
carefully diftinguiffies between them: the words of Herodotus 
are, ‘ The Sarmatse are the offspring of the Amazons and the 
Scythians ’ Mr Pinkerton next endeavours to prove, that Geta 
and Gothi’'vev& names applied to the fame people, in order that 
he may form a link to conned the Scythians and Gotlis. Al> 
though our author points out the futility of fomc of his argd* 
ments, and juftly objefts to the validity of fonte of his autho* 
ritics, we are inclined to think, that Mr Pinkerton has pro^ 
duced evidence fufficiently ftrong to juftify his affertion. Here 
our author again difcqvers his negligence } and, with many, will 
create a fufpicion of his fidelity. He fays, (p. 31.) * We have 
in vain confulted Strabo and Pliny, to prove that the Getse and 
Scythians were the fame people. ’ Now Strabo, in the context 
of that pafliige wliich our author afterwards quotes, evidently 
confiders the Gets as a Scytliian tribe ’’ ; and Pliny fays, ‘ From 
the Boryfthenes, over the whole adjoining country, all are Scy- 
thian nations, different tribes of whom dwell near its banks : ifi 
one part the Getx, whom the Romans call Daci, ’ &c. *. Our 
author can. find no mention of Tanaus King of the Getx in 
the 5th Book of Valer. Flaccus, to which Mr Pinkerton refers, 
to prove the identity of the Getae and Scythians, as Juftin calls 
him King of the latter. We have alfo fearched the text of dm 
author in vain } but imagine we have difebvered, in the variottt 
readings given by N. Heinfius in his note on the followh^ 
lines, die rough materials, of which Mr Pinkerton has fabricate 
cd his authority. 

Inde Genetai rupem Jovis hlnc Tiiarenum 

Dani virides pojl terga lacus, 

Htnc Tibarcnnm.) Hinc Tymamus, Carrionis liber, unde iflci' 

Imsb 


* Herod. Melpomene, p. 294. • 

’ Oo account of the length of this paflage, we can only refer to it.— > 
Sfrabo, lib. 7. p. 295. edit. Cafauboni. Zamolzis is mentioned by 
Herodotus, Melp. p. 289. ; and by Strabo, in the pallage cited, as wor« 
Aipped by the Getse : and the authors of the Etymol. Mag. and fioidn 
(in voc. Zamohit) underffaud the Getss of Herodotus, whom they 
quote, to be Scythians. 

k Plisii Hift. Nat. lib. iv. c. 12. p. 72. edit. Dalecamp. 
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Ttmavos i nullo autore : et tamen lie exprimendum c|iravlt. 
Fro Inoe Genetjei, ut optime Politianus, in primo Vadcano le- 
gitur, Indigena, etje ^ ’ The word Timavos, the abfurd conjec- 
ture of Carrioy prefented fome refemblancc to the name in Juitin \ 
but we know not from what words Mr Pinkerton formed Geta, or 
Rex Getarum : GeneUeii or Indigena, etx, indeed contain tlic let- 
ters of the former, and thefe leem to have been fulHcient for Mr 
Pinkerton. It is fortunate for him that he is not in Germany or 
Scandinavia, * where, if an author were to quote fallidy, he 
would go near to endure the chara£ler of a fcoundrel and a liar ’ 
His love of truth, and foundnels of judgement, mud have totally 
deferted him, when he could not refill fo weak a temptation to 
commit a literary crime, in itlclf fo unneceflary, and eafy of detec- 
tion i and which, according to his own judgement, ought to brand 
him with infamy *. 

The Vindicator next undertakes to fhow, * that the very autho- 
rities Mr Pinkerton has adduced, to prove that the Celts were con- 
fined to the farthell well of Gaul, 500 A. C., are dire^ly contra- 
ry to his hypothecs,’ (p. 41.) Herodotus is Crll examined ; and 
our author convi<^s Mr Pinkerton of mifunderllanding one paf» 
fage, and tranflating another from the Latin verlion, as more fuit- 
able to his purpofe than the Greek original, (p. 44.) But, if the 
tellimony of Herodotus be coippared with that of other authors, it 
is, in our opinion, clearly and llrongly in favour of Mr Pinkerton, 
who, in this inllance alfo, has injured his own caufe by his inat- 
tention, ralhnefs, or unfaimefs. The mod important palTage is 
the following : * The Ider takes its rife among the Celts, and near 
the city Pyrene \ ’ Herodotus does not fay * the Pyrenean moun- 
tains, ’ as Mr Pinkerton alleges : but the following palTage ren- 
ders it highly probable that Herodotus meant a city in their neigh- 
bourhood, * And from Pyrene (this is a mountain towards the 
wed, in the country of the Celts) flow the Ider and T^teflus : 
the latter empties itfelf into the ocean beyond the pillars of Her- 
cules *. ’ If this palTage of Aridotle be compared with Herodotus’s 

account 


* Valer. Flacc. Argonaut, lib. v. 1 . 148. edit. Heinf. It may be pro- 
per to mention, that this is the edition fpecified by Mr Pinkerton in the 
lift of editions^ufed by him, prefixed to bis Diflertation. 

* Pinkerton’s Diflert. Pref. p. 14. 

* * No literary crime is equal to &lfe quotation ; for public faith at- 
tends an •ithor, and public infamy ought always to attend his abufe of 
it. ’ Pref. to Diflert^ p. 14. 

Herod. Euterp. p. 114. 

* Ariftot. Meteor, lib. i. p. 545. ^it. Duval. 
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Accbiuit of the Tarteflus it yrill evident he meant a city near 
the Pyrenaean mountains. 

There are, in different parts of Athenseus, fome curious pani« 
culars relative to the cuftoms of the Celts, which are hot to be. 
found in any other writer. He derives his deferiptions princi- 
pally from Poflldonius, who (he fays) was a Stoic philofopher, 
and exemplified in his hiftory the fidelity and accuracy for which 
his fe£l were diftinguiihed. From the account of this author, 
who lived at lead a century before the Cbriftian xra*^, it appears 
that the Celts then inhabited that part of Gaul, which lies to the 
wed of Marfeilles. It is furprifing that Mr Pinkerton fhould 
have overlooked this authority ; but, by a ftrange perverfton of 
intellettl, and mii'application of labour, he has preferred authori- 
ties which are vi'eak, and pafTages which are forged, to thofe 
which are drong and genuine. 

The Vindicator has forgotten to examine three of the four 
paffages which Mr Pinkerton has quoted from Aridotle ; and 
has examined a palfage little to the purpofe, and not cited by his 
antagonid. It is rather unfortunate for our author, that the 
pafl'ages which be has not noticed, though they are not decilive, 
arc much more in favour of Mr Pinkerton than the one which 
he has noticed. * In this fea are two very large iflands, called 
the Britifh, Albion and lerne, greater than thofe we have already 
mentioned, lying beyond the Celts ^ ’ ‘It is faid that there is a 
path, called the path of Hercules, from Italy, as far as the Celtic 
country, and the Iberians *. ’ Our author’s afleytion, that Aridotle 
meant a didritSl: near Colchis in Afia, called Iberia, is entirely 
unwarranted, and highly improbable. We have already examined 
what Aridotle fays in his treatife de Meteorol. We can find "no 
pafTage in Apollonius Rhodius, which even mentions the country 
of the Celts: our author particularifes neither page nor book. 
Strabo proves only, that fome Celtic tribes lived near the Adria- 
tic in the time of Alexander » : and Arrian fays, the Ider takes 
its rife among the Celts ‘ : whence it is probable that he had the 

fame 


^ Herod. Clio, p. 74. See alfo Strabo, lib. 3. p. 148. and Dionyd 
Perierg. V. 288. 

^ Cafaubon proves, that PolSdonius lived before the deRrudion of the 
Roman republic, and renders it very probable, that he is the fame per- 
fon who wrote a continuation of the Hiftory of Polybius. Athenssus, 
lib. 4- p. 151 & 152. ; et Cafaub. in loc. 

’ Ariftot. de Mundo, c. 3. p. 604. 

' Ariftot. de Mtrab. Aufcult. p. 1157. 

* Strabo, lib. vil. p. 361. 

* Arriani Exped. Alex. lib. t. p, 8. edit. Groaoy. 
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miftaken opinion refpedling the foorce of this river, which 
Herodotus and Ariftotle had { and that the Celts, whom he here 
mentions, lived near the Pyrenees. Mr Pinkerton admits, that 
fimaH tribes of the Celts exifted in different parts of Europe at 
-this period : his grand pofition is, that the Goths had fwept the 
main body of them as far as Gaul. 

We did not expe£f, after the humorous and fevere, but juft 
and critical remarks of the author of ‘ Hermes Unmafk’d’*, that 
Dr Vincent’s hypothefis refpecHng the Greek verb, would have 
been brought forward as fatisfa£fory and well founded. Our au> 
thor, however, not only coniiders it as decifivcly proved, but is 
inclined to believe in the identity of the Greek and Welch lan- 
guages, becaufe the tenfes of the verbs in each, are formed from 
the auxiliaries £«, andAu, /ogs. We (hall afterwards examine 

* the few inftances of twenty thoufand Welch words (imilar to 
the Greek, given in the Appendix, ’ (p. 57.) He challenges Mr 
Pinkerton to adduce as many Gothic words fitnilar to the Greek : 
this challenge difeovers him to be ignorant that the only Gothic 
book extant, is a vetfion of the Gofpels, very imperfeft. 

In oppofition to Mr Pinkerton’s affertion, that war>chariots 
were not known among the Celts, he fays, * They were fo com- 
mon among the Celts in Gaul, that Pompon. Mela (art. Britt.) 
diftinguiflies thofe in ufe among the Britons, by the name of 
Covini Galtice armati. ’ We fhali not at prefent inquire into the 
meaning affixed by the Latin authors, to the words Gallia, Galli, 
&c . } it is unnecefTary. The palTage in Pomponius Mela, is mt 
as he cites it : in juftification of this charge, we Iball quote it. 

* Dimicant non cquitatu modo aut pedite, verum et bigis et cur- 
ribus, Gallict armati, Covinos vocant, quorum falcatis axibus 
utnntur ^ ’ It is evident that the men, and not the chariots, are 
here faid to be equipped like the Gauls. Livy mentions, indeed, 
that the Gauls with whom the Romans fought, A. U. 457, A. 
C. 295, ufed war.chariots '* ; but nothing decifive can be inferred 
from this paffage,' until it be determined whether thefe Gauls were 
Celtic QT Belgic. Our author refers to no authority for his af- 
fertion, that the Silures employed thefe chariots in their battle 
under Caradacus againft the Romans. Tacitus, who deferibes 
it very minutely, is filent refpefiing them i whereas, he partKu- 

larly 

* Hermes Uumafle’d, Letter the ad. 

* Pompon. Mela, lib. 3. c. 6, p. 41. edit. Steph. pnblifiied by this 
editor In the fame volume with Dionyf. Periefg. ^uuis, Ac* 

* Livy, lib. X. c. aS. edit. Cleric!. 
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larly meotians the Comnarii in his account of the battk between 
Agricola and the Caledonians^ a German or Gothic tribe *. 

.We agree with our author, that Thucydides and Diodorw 
Siculosi cited by Mr Pinkerton, to eftabliih the identity of the 
Scythic and Greek languages, are fo vague and general in their 
expreOions, that a cafual and partial iimilarity alone can be infer- 
red. ' Mr Pinkerton either did not read, or mifunderftood 
Xenophon,’ (p. 6i, 62.) Our author ftiould have been more 
fcrupulous and diligent, before he brought forward this charge 
in fo politive a manner; at lead, he ought to have guarded 
himfelf againd a finiilar imputation. Mr Pinkerton quotes two 
paflages from Xenophon, in reality di(lin£l ; but which, from 
his mode of quotation, and the want of exprefs reference, ap- 
pear to be one. Our author examined Xenophon *, found the 
hrd pafljge, which did not contain the whole of Mr Pinker- 
ton’s aflertion ; and is fo eager to proclaim his vi£lory, and fo 
carelefs about truth, provided he defeat his antagonid, that he 
overlooks entirely the other pafTage, though it follows the for- 
mer, with the intervention of a few lines. In this, Xenophon 
certainly fays, * Kindred was given as the military watch-word 
by the united armies of the Greeks and Thracians, as implying 
their common origin \ ’ 

The Vindicator conviffs his opponent of a drange blunder ; 
or, more probably, a fbameful and grofs mifreprefentation, in 
his quotation from Ovid. Mr Pinkerton, who feems to Havt 
read ancient authors with a determination to fabricate autho- 
rities, where they did not prefent themfelves, and to be very 
indiiferent about the nature of the materials he employs, found 
in the 10th £legy of the 5th Book of Ovid, a line which, by 
a jundiion' with another in the 2d Elegy of the fame Book, 
formed a couplet, unintelligible indeed, but which, to an in- 
attentive reader, feems to imply that the Greek and Getic hm- 
guages are nearly allied 

Our autlior next undertakes to prove, that the Thracians, Hlji- 
rians,' Greeks, and Italians, were not Scytho-Goths. It is unnc« 
cedary, however, to examine this pofition, fince he rather infers 
the truth of it from his fuppofed confutation of Mr Pinkerton’s 
hypotliefls, refpeCling the very early progrefs of the Scythians in- 
to Europe, than fupports it by any exprefs or appropriate autho- 
rities. 


^ Taciti Attnal. lib. xii. c. 35. Tacit! vita Agric. c. 36. 

* Xenoph. Cyr. Exped. lib, IviL p. 237, 238. edit. Steph. 1581. 

’ Exercent ill! Soeux coUimercialingus 
Graiaqnc quod Getico vi^a loquela fbno eft. 

Trift. V. io.--Differt. p. 75. 
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fitics; In our opinion, tkere is no part of Mr Pinkerton’s Diiler^ 
ration more weak. and unfatisfa^or^, than diat which contains hifi 
arguments for the Scythic origin of the Greeks and Italians. His 
quotations, indeed, are mimeious» but tliey are vague and contra* 
di£lory ; and his attempts to illuftrate or iix their meaning, and 
to reconcile their dilagreement, are in general ineffectual. It is 
W'cll know'n, that the Greeks and Romans regarded .ill other na- 
tions as barbarians ; and their hiftoriaiis are, tliercfore, anxious 
to prove, cither that tlicy were aboriginals of tlie foil, or that 
they were ckfcciided from nations dillinguifhcd tor their very 
early civilization aiul knowledge. This partiality in their hillo- 
rians, renders their teltimoiiy on thefe points liable to iufpicion, 
as well as obicure and contradid^ory. And the argument derived 
from the fimilarity of their manners, culloms, &c. cannot be ap* 
plied, where there w^ns io great a difference in the circumftances 
of the Scythians and Greeks. 

We begin, now, to appioach points €)f hlftory, comparatively 
luminous and tiiflincl ; and Mr Pinkerton’s pofitions are more 
generally intcrefting and important. It is alfo evident, that his 
authorities, and arguments in defence of them, are too powerful 
for his antagonift, although his zeal and diligence increafe in 
proportion as the Inquiry rt fpcdls more dircdfly and clTentially the 
Celtic population of England. 

Mr Pinkerton’s fird pofition is, that the Germans are Scytho- 
Goths- His lirR argument is drawm from language ; and if his il- 
lultrations and proofs be carefully examined they will be found 
much more clear and llrong, than our author is willing to ad- 
mit. The refcmblance between the very few remaining Scythic 
words and the Gothic, is clofc and llriking ^ ; and no one will 
deny, that the German is a dialcff of the latter *. Wc have al- 
ready examined all the nine authorities quoted by Mr Pinkerton, 
except that of Pliny. The meaning w^hich ought to be affixed to 
his words is rendered clear, by comparing them with the paflages 
already quoted, from Herodotus, Ariftotle, &c. refpefting the 
principal fettlemcnt of the Celts \ and is decidedly in favour of 
Mr Pinkerton. 

It 


■ 8 Differtation, p. 107.-114. • 

5 Ihrc, Lex. Suio-Goth. in Prsfat, 

* The opinion of Hickes and I4ar<)ziu8, that the verGon of the Gof- 
pels, afe^ibed to Ulphilast is in tht Tudefque, and not the Gothic, is 
completely refuted by Benzeitus, in his preface to Lye Evangel* Goth., 
and by an infeription found and publifhed in Italy, 1731 ; the letters 
and words’ of which are*peffrAly Gmibr to thofe hi Uiphilas* Gorpeb. 
Lye, Evaa. Colb. Praef. p. 7.— 14. > p. 35* 
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■ It certainljr doM not by^ any means^foBow; of neceffity, 
caufo the Cdt» inhabited only about one third of in ^ 
time of Cselar; therefore, the Godis had . penetrated tntQr.4$tit 
country, 500 A. C. But as the original bdiabkants were 
to the Tery Ihores of the ocean in me time of Cse&r, that .in* 
▼aders nmil have entered the eaftem part at a period long ante- 
rior. Our author has rather weakened, than fupported his kOer* 
pretation of the words, ‘ Pkrofque Belgas efieortos a ' GenD»' 
nis, ’ by quoting the entire pafiage in which (hey occur -.(VInd. 
p. 83 — 86). It is abfurd in him to draw any. inference re^pe£ting 
the Mlgae, from the filence of authors prior to Csefar ; as he was 
the firft who, from his opportunities of obfenratitm, was enai^al 
to give an accurate defcription of Gaul. Our author afiert8» that 
Mr Pinkerton has quoted Strabo in a garbled and in^>etfeA.in(nv> 
ner : in order to prove this alTertion, and, at the fame time^ to 
Ihow that Strabo is in favour of his opinion, he lays before his 
readers, what he calls a tranflation of the geniune and entire paf- 
fagc. But he has tranllated the words of the Latin interpreter* 
hot thofe of Strabo : and he has mifunderftood even the former. 
* Ataitjaimt fu» mu Ktx']*^ nt rn n«pinb t« KtfC- 

fuiMt «(M. Ergo qui Pyrenx funt proximi, eos Aquitanos et Cdtas 
vocunt, monte divili Cimmeno — * Infomuch, that thofe who 
live near the Pyrenees, denominate them only Aquitani and Cel- 
tse, they being divided by the Cimmen Mountain. * (Vind. 

p. 88.) 

A comparifon of the different parts of Caefar, in which the 
words GaJ/ia and Galii occur, and in wliich he defcribes the di£* 
ferent inhabitants, is fuificient to eilablilh the con\fnon opinion* 
tiiat he referred excluGvely to Celtic Gaul, when he is mention- 
ing the Druids, altiiough his words are, * In omni Gallia. ’ Even 
if we grant that they arc to be taken ilri£tiy and literally, it by 
no naeans follows, that the Belgae were Celts, becaufe they prac- 
tifed Druidifin. Their intermixture will fufEciently account for 
the ad^mon of religious rites, and renders unneceffary the fup- 

E ofition of their identity, which is exprelsly contradiflea by Csefar 
imfelf. 

Our author, here, and in fubfequent parts of his work, main- 
tains .that .the Greek hiftorians ufe the terms, r«x«r«<, KtXIw, as 
fynonymous ; and that they always refer exclufively to the Celtic 
divilion of Gaul, and its inhabitants, by the words KeQ$»n and 
KiaIm. As it is of the higheft importance to determine this- point, 
which appears not to have been carefully examined, even by Mr 
Pinkerton, who feems frequently reducqd to perplexitp'or fubter- 
voL. II. NO. 4. B b ^t^e. 


* Strabo, lib. ii. p. 1 76. 
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|^ige> 1^7 Us^ fui^cion qf its truth, we (hall laybe^ore our read* 
ers die !re{lEdt of an impartial and ihi£t inqtdry. The Greek au- 
liion appeiur.to ufe .KiXhK^ and r«A«7tfi«, and the conefponding 
muones m the iohaHtants, aa (triply fynonymons i they apply 
dlpem fim^mes to Gaul in general ; at other times the context 
mores, that they are nfed in their original fenfe. But Beleic 
^ul, and its inhabitants, are moft frequently denoted by Uie 
word^ Ktiiliwi and The Belgse appear to have attra£led 

moft of the attention of thefe hiftorians^^ and their defcription of 
ithem w fo uniffmn jind accurate, that no doubt can be entertain- 
^ that dief mean the Bckic Gauls, although they call them 
IEjaIu. Strabo, '!^>eaklng of the inliabitants of Britain, htys, * The 
then are taller thm,the Gauls (r«r Ki>7 «*) } and their hmr lefs yel- 
low K * In his defcr^tion of Germany, * Immediately beyond 
die Rhine, to the eaft of the Celts, the Germans live, differing 
little from the Gehie race (w KtxW), in tlieir favagene^, tallnefs, 
and yellownefs of hair : and with refpe£t to features, cuftoms, 
and modes life, very like the Gauls (m KfXlv;), whom we have 
already deferibed ; wherefore, it is our opinion, that the Romans 
have given them very properly the name Germam, implying the 
common. ori^ of the Gauls (raiu3a«) and them*.* The faith- 
fulnels and exafl infbrmation of this author are well known : we 
liuty, dierefore, confider his defcription of the Gauls as accurate ; 
but it will apply only Co the German or Bekic Gauls. Yellow 
or red hair diftingoimed a German tribe. There was no re&m- 
blance between me Celts and Germans. Diodorus Siculus gives 
a very particular defcription of Gaul (r<tA«7<Ms KiXIm*) ; and it is 
eyidrat, thaji the& terms are frequently employed, when he is 
leaking of that part, which Cxfar, from whom he has taken his 
mciipdon, taja was inhabitt^ by the Belgae. He aUb expre&ly 
fays — * The Gauls are tall, fair ikinned, and naturally 

ydlow. haired K * rolybius, our author aderts, defends the 
Gauls, who pillaged Rome under Brennus, as Celts : he certain- 
Iv calls them Celts {TmKAtu, KiXIm) \ but his enumeration and de- 
teT^on a their different tribes, puts it beyond a doubt that they 
vitere German Gauls. Ifc particularly names and deferibes the 
Venbti, Sbmnoncs, and Boii^. We have the exprefs teftimony 
of Strabo, that the ftrft were German Gauls ' ; and the others 


are 


* StrdBo> 


lib. iv. p. r94. 200. 

_ , lib. viiV j». 290. 

« Diod. Sictthis, lib. V. p. 212. 

^ Polyb. lib. u.p. 4a.. Edit. BaC 25494 
^'Stn^ libriv.'p. 194. 
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are enumerated bjr Tacitus among the tribes of Germany •. It 
may be objected, tliat Polybius mentions thefe Gauls as coming 
from a country very remote from any aligned to them by Ta- 
citus and Strabo. But, in the time of the hrft hillorian, the 
Romans were entirely ignorant of Germany, and knew very lit- 
tle even of Tranfalpine Gaul ; and, therefore, could not men- 
tion the name or fituation of the country, whence the invaders 
originally came. Polybius fays, they proceeded into Italy from 
the adjoining territory on the north : this would be dire^y ott 
their route from Germany : and as they had, moft probably, 00^ 
cupied it for fome time, Polybius, both from this circumftance, 
and his want of information, would confider it as their o>riginal 
or permanent reftdence. Longolius, in his edition of Tadti Ger» 
mania, ihows that the appellations, Semnones and Boii, are evi- 
dently derived from the Gothic, and particularly applicable to 
the fituation and manners of thofe tribes Paufanias calls both 
the Celtic and Belgic inhabitants of Gaul, and KtXliu ; 

but as his autlrority is lefs important, and his deferiptions not fo 
full and definite, we fliall only refer to him *. 

It is ilill more evident, that the terms Ga//ia and Ga//i are 
frequently employed by the Latin autliors, when their obferva- 
tions and deferiptions are applicable only to Belgic Gaul and its 
inhabitants. We need not illuftrate. this point by the examina- 
tion of any particular pafiages, as it is generally admitted, and 
eafily proved. 

Our author and Mr Pinkerton agree in the opinion, that the 
Cimbri, who, in jun£rion with the Teutoncs, invaded Italy, and 
were defeated by Marius, were a Celtic tribe, and the fame as 
thofe who had, fome centuries before, facked Rome. But the 
country whence they proceeded, their clofe alliance with a Go- 
thic tribe, and the defeription given of them by the Greek andla- 
tin hidorians, who appear to have confidered them of the fame 
race with the Teutonts, clearly prove them to have been of Ger- 
man origin ^ To thefe confiderations, it may be added, that the 
name of their leader, Boiiorix, is evidently of Gothic ftru£lure : 
and that Tacitus, who, in his defeription of Germany, particu- 
larly and exprefsly marks the few tribes who appeared not to be 
Germans, is entirely filent refpe£fing the Celtic origin of the 

B b 2 Cimbri, 


» Tacit. Germ. c. 38. 39. 

* Tacit. Germ. Edit. Loogol. c. 38. 39. 

* PaufaniaF, lib. 1. p# 16* 62. tifi. i lib. x. p. Scc» Edtt. 

Sylbor. Hanov. 1613. 

* Plut. in Mario. Livy, Epit. 1 . 68. Percy’s Preface Mdict’a 
North. Antiq. p. 38. Mallet, Vol. I. p. 32. 
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Cim&ri, and in his account points out no difFerence between 
them and the other inhabitants *. 

Mr Pinkerton, as our author obferves, has added the word 
fiirthejt to Strabo’s .account of the mofl: ancient divifion of the 
globe. In Book ill, he fays, ‘The earth is divided into four 
parts : to the fntthell eaft, the Indians *, to the furthell fouth, 
the .dEthiops ; to the fiirtheft well, the Celts ; and to the furthell 
ipith, the Scythians ^ ’ We know not why Mr Pinkerton quot- 
ed this paflage ; and Hill Icfs, why he interpolated it. As it is 
found in Strabo, it proves merely that the Celts inhabited the 
well of the globe, which is admitted upon all hands. If Mr 
Pinkerton had added the word furthejl only to the divifton inhabi- 
ted by the Celts, it might have ferved his purpofej but by apply- 
ing it to all the diviHoiis, he can derive no advantage from it. It is 
furpriliiig that our author, who has detefled a falfe reading in 
Mr Pinkerton’s quotation from Pomponius Mela, (Belcarum, in- 
llead of Helgan/m), Oiould hav'e. overlooked a forged paflage, for 
^ which Mr Pinkerton refers to the fame author, cfpecially as it is 
necclTary to make the fubllifutcd word of any ufe to him. He 
fays, Pomponius calls the northern Scythx, Belcx ; and refers 
to lib. iii. c. No fuch paflage occurs in Stephen’s edition. 
Our author betrays grofs ignorance of -the Latin idiom in the fol- 
lowing remarks;—* Mr Pinkerton introduces the authority of 
Pliny, to prove that Germany was included in Scythia : “ Scy- 
tharum nomen ufquequaque tranfit in Sarmatas atque Germanos. 
Nec aliis prifea ilia duravit appellatio, quam qui, extremi Gen- 
tium barum, ignoti prope ceteris mortalibus degunt. ' Pliny, 
lib. iv. c. 12. ‘ The name of Scythians is everywhere changed to 
that of Sarmatx and Germans : nor has that ancient appellation 
continued, fave to the moll dillant of thefe two nations, who 
live almoil unknown to other mortals. ’ (Diflert.' p.. t2j, 128). 

* It is a moll Angular circumllance, and proves how far r.eal in 
fupport of a favourite hypothefls will blind even a man like Mr 
Piokerton, of estenlive learning, and profound rcfearch. He 
has inadvertently introduced this very paflage of Pliny, which 
ilrongly rjailitates againll his fyftem, in fupport of it ; but has 
mflnterpreted the lall part of the fentence : and by introducing 

the 


* Tacit. Germ. 37. A profelTed antiquarian, in ‘ Some Remarks on 
the earljl Population of Europe ’ (Exeter Eflays, p. 84), endeavours 
to prove, that a few Celts, whom he imagines to be defeendants of the 
Cimbri, ftill exift in Italy ; becaufe the King of Denmark, about 70 
years fince, converfed eafily with them in the Danilh language ! 

* Diflicrt. p. 126. 

* Dillart. p. 127.* 
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the word twO| which is not in the original, applies the remark 
of Pliny to the Sarmatx and Germans only, which was applied, 
neither to the Sarmatse nor Germans; but to thofe nations, 
who were unknown to the reft of the world. * (Vind. 99, 100). 
Mr Pinkerton certainly was not juftified in inferting the . word 
TWO } as Pliny, by the word harum, coniines hi$ remark to the 
latter, the Germans : but the word harum determines, that the 
nation unknown to the reft of the world, and wbi(;h ftill retail- 
ed the ancient appellation, Scythian, was part of one alrea^ 
mentioned. 

* Herodotus places moft of .his Scythians in Germany. * (Dif- 
fert. 173). * This is not true ; for he places fome of his Scy- 
thse on the northern (hores of the Euxiae, and near the mouths 
of the Ifter ; and the others beyond the Tanais, and the Ihores 
of the Cafpian. * (Vtnd. p. 1 3 1 )• Herodotus places fome Scy- 
thian nations far to the north ; moft probably, from his defcrip- 
tion, rather to the eaft of Germany * The Ifter or Danube, 
he calls the largeft river in Scythia. * (Diflert. ibid.) * Not fo : 
he fays, it is the largeft known river in Europe.* {Vind. ibid). 
The words of Herodotus are : * The Ifter, being the largeft of 
all the rivers with which we are acquainted V A circumftance 
that Herodotus mentions, (hows that Scythia was to the eaft of 
Germany : for he fays, * The Ifter, turning obliquely, enters 
Scythia : this dilique turn is at no great diftance from its mouth. * 
(Vind. ibid). Herodotus, enumerating the rivers which flow 
into the Ifter, fays, ‘ There are flve, which take their rife in Scy- 
thia ; the one furtheft to tlie weft is the Ordiflus *. ’ By ex- 
amining the niap, we lhall And that this river enters the Ifter in 
long. 20. £., or near the middle of Hungary. The Porate, men- 
tioned by Herodotus as another riser riling in Scythia, has its 
fource in nearly the fame long, and in lat. 49. N. among the 
Riphsean mountains ^ There is no oblique turn in the Ifter, at 
the influx of the Ordiflus, nor between that river and the one 
neareft to it on the weft, witliin which fpace the Ifter muft have 
entered Scythia. But Herodotus makes no mention of an oblique 
turn; his Latin interpreter does. The words of the former 
are : * The Ifter, running acrofs Europe, enters the fide of Scy- 
thia K * Our author’s aflertions arc here brought forward in the 
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moft poGtive and dogmatical manner : while it is evident, that 
he has not only failed in his attempts to fnppnrt them, but ex- 
pofed his own ignorance, and weakened his caufe. 

'rhe next point of inquiry which prefents itfelf, is, whether 
the population of England, as it is defcribed by Csefar and Taci- 
tus, were Belgic. All our author’s objefiions and arguments de- 
pend entirely on the queilion, Whether the rtrms Gaflia and 
Gain, were applied by the Latin hiilorians to Celtic Gaul and its 
inhabitants excluGvely ? As they were not, he has failed to prove, 
fjrom them, the Celtic population of this ifland : and as, from 
our former ihveftigations, it appeared that the Belgic Gauls were 
rtoft frequently meant by the words ’KjaI**, and by the corref- 
ponding Latin term Gal’i, it is reafonable to infer, from their 
teftimony, that the population was Belgic. The truth of this in- 
ference is (Irongly conGrmed, by a coinparifon of the manners of 
the Belgae, and the inhabitants* i and is by no means weakened 
by the exiftence of Druidifm, even if we fuppofe it not to have 
been confined to a few places inhabited by the Celts. The tef- 
timony of Nennius, cited by our author (Vind. 157}, contradi£ls 
Mr Pinkerton’s pofition, that the language of England was the 
fame with that fpoken by the Saxons at the time of their inva- 
fion. The necelfity for an interpreter between Vortigern and 
Hengift, proves their dider'ence ; but not that Celtic was fpoken 
by the former. The languages of Betgia, and of that part of 
Germany whence the Saxons came, difiered then, moft probably, 
at leaft as much as they do now ; and the original tongue of the 
Belgx, who had crofied into England, would in the time of Vor- 
tigern be much corrupted, even if they were not intermixed wdth 
the Celts. As the determination of the inquiry refpe£ling the 
language fpoken in England at the Saxon invafion, will decide 
the origin of the population which then exifted ; and as ^it has 
not been attempted, we believe, by any writer on this fubje£t, 
we (hall venture to ftate a few of the faffs and arguments which 
have led us to conclude that it was Belgic. 

An examination of the words, phrafes and (Iruffure of the 
Anglo-Saxon, which was commonly -ufed in England from the 
eighth to the twelfth century, will convince us that it is a mixed 
language. If it were the language uitroduced by the invaders, 
it muft have been either the Tudcfque or Icelandic *, which alone 
were fpoken in that part of Germany from which they came. 
We have works in tlie’Tudefque of the eighth century, and an 
IcelahdlAiiftory of the eleventh. U Anglo-Saxon writings, ul 

the 


* Cselar, lib. v. , Tacit, vit. Agric. Diod. Sic. lib. v. 2^9. 
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the fame dates, be compared with them/, it will be found thattihe 
grammatical form and ftru£larebeara nearrefemblancc, bat:t^ 
the greater number of Anglo-Saxon words difier from thofe of 4 
corrrfponding' meaning in the icelandic. and Tade£qdu> This 
will be fatisfadorily explained, by thg. well attefted faAs, that 
the Saxons who invaded England were very few, compared widi 
the conquered inhabitants, and that thefe were very generally 
employed as domeftic flares. We may therefore .conclude, that 
the Anglo-Saxon is compofed of the language fpoken by the in* 
yaders, and that which the inhabitants retained ; and that moft 
of its words and phrafes were borrowed from the latter. As it 
is clearly evident that this cannot be the Celtic, there is no other 
to which we can dire£t our examination, M'lth more probability 
of fnccefs, than the Beigic. We hare indeed no fpecimens of 
the ancient Belgic } but both the Englifli and the Anglo-Saxon 
prefent a very ftriking and general refemblance to the language 
now fpoken in the Netherlands. Kilianus publiflied, in the f 6th 
century, Etymologicon 7 aitotuca Lingux ; which contains not on- 
ly the common Low-Dutch words then in ufe, but all the words 
peculiar to Friefland, Gueldres, Juliets, Brabant, and the bor- 
ders of Weflphalia, Among thefe provinclalifms will be found 
a great number not in the prefent Getman, the Tudefque, and 
Icelandic, which are very flmilar to tlie Anglo-Saxon. It is well 
known, that the dialers of Lancafliire and Chefliire, and the oldeft 
Englifli authors, contain many Anglo-Saxon words, which are 
now difufed? There are even, in the former, Ibmc words, which 
cannot be traced to the -Anglo-Saxon, but which are common to 
the Flemifli- A compariiun of the F'emifli with the Anglo- 
Saxon verfioii of the New Teftament, and of the latter with jhe 
Icelandic, and the Paraphrafes of Otofred and Tatian, preferred 
in Schilter, written in the Francic or T udefque, about the ninth 
century, will, prove, that tliere is a greater number of words in 
the Anglo-Saxon, liker the Flcmilb than the Icelandic and Tu- 
defque. It maj^alfo be remarked, that many words in the An- 
glo-Saxon, which cannot be referred to thofe languages, exift in 
the Gothic, from which they couhl have been transferred only 
through the medium of the Beigic, although they are not now to 
be found in the prefent dialed, of that tongue. Jf authority weye 
))eedful, where the reader can examine and judge for himfelf, vyc 
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* Alfred’s tranfiation of Bede and Oroflus, written in the eighth cen- 
tury, may be compared with the TudtCque of the fame date, eolled- 
ed by Sriulter, I'hefaur, Recht. Ant. Teuton. The Saxon Chronirie, 
written during the tenth and eleventh centuries, may be compared witb- 
Arii Frode Schedt, in Icelandic, writieq in the elcveoth centuiy, and 
flrfl pablHhcd, ^to, Hafijix, 1733, 
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- V. Hie Greek and Latin hiftorians moft frequently deferibe 
t}ie Belgic Gaulsy even when they call them KfXIwt ^nd GaJ/i 

VI. The population and language of England were Belgicj at 
&e time of Caefar’s invafion^. 

The fubjed of the prefent work has confined our inquiry to 
Greece, Italy, Gaul, Germany, and England. In order, how> 
ever, to render this article more compkte and inte^efting, we 
IhaU briefly point out the fources of the population of thb other 
countries of Europe. The inhabitants of Scotland, except thofe 
of the Highlands, are Gothic \ Iceland, Norway, Denmark, and 
Sweden, are alfo evidently peopled by a Gothic race. We have 
already fhown, that the Belgx inhabited part of France. Its po- 
pubtion and language were rendereil more generally Gothic, by 
the conquefl of the Franks and Normans. Nothing can be de- 
cided refpe^^ing the original population of Greece, or the con- 
queft of it by die Scythians. It is probable, however, that the 
bttcr did not enter into it in their firft invafion of Europe. Their 
tnoute evidently was from S. £. to N. W. ; and we know diat they 
did not penetrate into Spain, or even the fouth of Gaul. Italy 
was mon probably peopled from Greece ; and this country, in 
part at leaft, from Africa, which appears alfo to have fupplied 
the peninfula of Spain with its firfl inhabitants. The circum- 
.fiances of the fecond Gothic invafion, which deftroyed the Ro- 
man empire, are fo well known, that no doubt can be entertain- 
ed, that the prefent population of Spain and Italy is partly 
Gothic. 

The Slavi, who invaded the north-weft of Europe after the 
-deftrudlion of the Roman empire, were an Afiatic tribe j and 
the prefent inhabitants and languages of Rufiia, Bohemia, Poland, 

and 


* Strabo, lib. iv. 194-— aoo ; lib. vii. 290. Diod. Sic. lib. r. 
Uis. Polyb. lib- ii. 42.— Compare the difFerent paiTages in Csefar 
and Tacitus, &c. where the words GalH, Gallia^ occur. 

^ Csfar, lib. v. de Bell. Gall.— Tacit. Vit. Agric — The fafis and 
arguments already adduced, refpedti ng the Belgic origin of the Anglo- 
Sa^oD language.— Lye's Didi. Goth. & A. Sax.— Hickes' Preface to 
ilia Gothic Grammar, and efpecially the Gothic Gofpels, may be con- 
fukadl, ** co0taiaing many examples of Englilh woids erideutly Goth- 
^ which ate not to be found in the Anglo-Saxon. 

t PiDkeitpp's Inquiry.- Innes'sQrii. Eflay.-^The dialcAsof Angus 
pod Bu^n are very fimilar to ^fe in Jutland ; and the Scotiih, in 
general, beara a greater . re|<ab)a*cc to the Icelandic ^and Gerutte, 
than to the Dutab- We aiake the former aiTartion on the autharily of 
Nichnhr, fim to the fiiBoua tfUvdkr, who joined an accurate end 
^icid knowledge of finefkodfik, in all its dlalei^, tp t pesfe^ Of- 
gnamUoce with thofe of his owo coqatry, ^JuUand^i 
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and Dalmatia, are derived from them The Laplanders feem 
to be the aboriginal favages of that part of Europe wbkh they 
now poflbfs *. The prcfent inhabitants of Hungary are lUA 
Huns, but dcfcenilants from the Fins, who conquered that conn* 
try The Bafques are moil probably the remains of the andent 
Iberi, or firft AWcan inhabitants of Spain ♦. 

We promifed to examine our author’s Appendix, which «»». 
tains a few inftances of the twenty thoufand Greek words fln^ar 
to the Welfli. They by no means prove the identity, or even the 
great (imilarity of thefc languages ; but, like every other colldS- 
tion of Celtic urords, dil'cover that tongue to be much inteimixdl 
with the Gothic. We have room, however, for only a very few} 
and our remarks on each lhall be Ihort. 

All^ Wcllh ; Greek, othfr. This word occurs, in the 

fame fenfc, in the Gothic; allakungn^ alienigena: Luke, xvii. l8.>^ 
Am, Wclfli ; Agw, Gr. to plough ; Aryans, Goth. Luke xvB. 
7. — Cylla, Kaix<«, the ilomach ; but c^Ua comes from keiy, to hide) 
and properly fignifies. what is hidden, (Lhuyd, Archae. Britt, 
p. 1 04, in voc. Ocrulto) ; whereas the Greek word kuAm is ap- 
plied to the ilomach, becaufe it is hollow, (cMAaf). See alfo, Jun. 
Etym. Ang. voc. Cellar. — Dryfu, ifxrrtt, to cnt.uigle. Drer, in 
Irilli, and Dreffen in S. Welm, is a bramble, (Lhuyd, p. 27a, 
voc. Bramble) ; whence this meaning of the verb is plainly de^ 
rived. In what Greek author docs mean, to entangle i 

Whoever examiines the remainder of thefe inftances, which moft 
probably were carefully fc'le£lcd, will be inclined to rdort on our 
author, what he fays refpedling Mr Pinkerton’s comparifon of the 
Scytliic and Gothic mythology. ' This reminds us of Fluellen’s 
comparifon of Maccdon and Monmoutli — “ There is a river in 
Maccdon ; there is alfo, moreover, a river at Monmouth : it is 

called 

* Procopius, lib. ii. 15. iii. 33. apnd Pinkert. Diff. 157. — Frifoii 
dc Ling. Slavon. apud Diff. 70.— Tooke’s Ruflia. 

’• Leemiusde Lapopibus, c. 1. 

3 De Guignes, Hill, des Huns. 

* Compare the Bafque language with the Old Mauric, on which thrix 

is a diflertation at the end of Chamberlayne’t Oratio Donitiiea (de 
lingua Shilhenfi).— See alfo the dilTertation prefixed to DiftionarioTri- 
lingue, del Callellano, Bafcuence, y Latin, by the Jefuit Larramen^ 
In order that the reader may compare the languages of thofe nationa^ 
which we have affirmed to be Gothic, with that tongue, we (hall mea- 
tioa the authors in which a refpedive comparifon may be found.-** 
Ihre, S»io.Goyi. Lex. Wachter Germ. Glolf. — L. Kufter, Oemcoifehap 
loflra de Gottdchefpraeck en de Neydcr datfehe.— Sib^ld’s (^{&ry 
to Chronicle of Scooffi Poetry.— Aldrcte, Dri Origen y prin^^o' ^ 
lengua Caftellana,. ^ ' 
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called Wye at Monmouth ; but k is out aS my prains what is 
the tiame of the other river ; but it is all one ; ’tis as like as my 
fingers to my fingers, and there isfalmon in both.' (Vind. p. 104.) 

We iliall conclude with Hating, very briefly, our general opi> 
nion of the Vindication of the Celts. It certainly completely 
fails in its attempts to prove the grand pofitions with which it 
fets out, and to overturn Mr Pinkerton’s hypothefis ; but it de- 
ftroys what is weak, and expofes what is falfe, in that gentle- 
man’s Diflertation. It may thus be of great fervice to him, if 
he be not too obftinate to give up what is untenable, and too 
proud, or too hardened, to iconfels and corred his literary de- 
linquencies. The caufe of truth mult at all events be benefited ; 
it will be freed from error : and the complete and frequent de- 
te^^ion of millake, and want of fidelity in Mr Pinkerton, will 
induce the readers of fimilar works, not to put implicit confidence 
in the moft folemn aflleverations, but to examine every authority, 
and judge for themfelves. 

r " ~ ' I I I I .1 , .1. - I. i.ii. — . 1 . .1 .1 .... 

Aar. VIII. The Hifiory of the Maroons, from their Origin to the 
EJtahlfhment of their Chief Tribe at Sierra Lectie ; inr/uding the 
pedidon to Cuba, for the parpofe of procuring Spanifh Chojfeurs ; and 
the State of the JJland of Jamaica for the lajl ten years ; with a fuecinS 
ff^ory of the IJland previous to that period. By R. C. Dallas Efq. 
Two Volumes Svo. pp. 987. Doodun, Longman & Rccs. 1803. 

TTThem the title of a work extends to fuch a length, and em- 
* ^ braces fo minute a detail of the contents, there is reafon 
to fufpefk that the author has either mifnamed his' performance, 
or that his deflgn is dcfefkivc in unity; and the moft curfory 
perulal of the volumes now before us, muft convince any one 
that it is liable to both thefe exceptions in no common degree. 

The deflgn of the book is ftated by the author, in a very tur- 
gid and diffufe preface, to comprehend the Hiftory of the Ma- 
roons, a fubje£k extremely Ihort and Ample, not neceflarily 
conneded with any other branch of Weft Indian politics, and 
capable of being handled, without reference either to the ge- 
neral topics of colonial afiairs, or the private adventures of in- 
dividuals. But the copcifenefs of die fubjef^ was apparently its 
chief drawback in the eyes of Mr Dallas ; and we are indebt- 
ed tp. Iw defire of eldng it out, for, at leaft, one half of the 
p^es wmdi compofe them volumes. Becaufe the Maroons lived 
in Jamaica, a * fuccimS hUlory ’ of that Lfland is prefixed,' occu^ 
pying a l^undied pag^. Above twenty pages are added, repeats 
ing fome of thU mmry, Und deferibing die ftate of afll^ in St 
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Domingo, becaufe fhefe bore fome relation to the intereifte 'of 
Jamaica. Then, becaufe the Maroons were nenoes, and other 
ne^oes are Haves, a copy of the confolidated Slave ad; of Ja* 
maica is allowed to occupy above fifty pages. Colonel Quarrell 
was fent to Cuba, to hire bloodhounds, during the laft Maroon 
war ; therefore, the whole adventures of this gentleman are re> 
lated in a hundred and twenty pages, with a minute defcription 
of the towns through which he pafTed, the perfonages whom he 
happened to vifit, and many of the entertainments at which he was 
prefent. After the whole fubjed of tlie Maroons has been ex- 
haullcd, our author finds he has nearly two hundred of his pages 
yet to fill ; and this he does handfomely enough with defultory 
remarks, anecdotes, deferiptions, and (latements, relative to Ja- 
maica and the negroes. The fame glaring want of tafte, and 
obvious fpirit of book-making, which united in didating this 
plan, appear to have prcfided over its execution : The ftyle is 
throughout wretched, and the compofition is precifely that of a 
novel. We believe, few works, under the name of Hiftory, 
furnifli fo many fpecimens of flippancy, bombaft, and dcrelidion 
of dignity, as this of Mr Dallas. It is written not only in the 
form of letters, but with all the pertnefs and levity of female 
epiftolary correfpondence. The meaneft forms of expreffion are 
conftantly reforted to, without the excufe of neceflity, or the re- 
muneration of humour. 'Ihe moft pompous images are intro- 
duced, where the fubjed required only plain narrative ; and, as 
if to render the appearance of thofe figures more ludicrous, iJiey 
are ufually furrounded with the lowelt allulions of which our 
language is fufceptible. Tiie more trivial and undignified inci- 
dents are feleded for the purpofe of amufing ; and die whole 
mals appears to have been combined, w'ith a rapidity that ex- 
cluded all chance of corrediun or arrangement. 

lo jullify thefe llridures, we fliall lay before our readers a 
few fpecimens, taken almoft at random, irom die rich aflbrtment 
which every letter prefents us with. Partly from the inelegance 
of manners, and the vulgarity of charader which prevails in 
moft of the commercial fettlements of tlie New World, and part- 
ly from the admixture of the gibberifli ufed by the negroes, the 
nomenclature of the Weft Indian iflands is extremely ill adapted 
to the purpofes of a dignified or affeding narrative. It would 
have been difficult, even for Robeftfon, to have fuftait^d the 
complete propriety and decorum of his ftyle, had he been called 
upon to narrate the adions of Cudjoe, Johriny, and Cufly — at 
the Cockpits, Hellffiire, Nanny, Parlifton Tralh-houfe, Amity 
Hall, One-eye, or Putty-putty bottom. But a writer of the 
moft limited IHU in compofition, will peiteive the neceffity of 
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introducing all fuch names ns feldom as pollible in his liner paf- 
£tgesj and will, upon no account whatever, aggravate the na- 
tural meannefs of his fubje£f, by detailing tlie remarks of ne- 
groes in broken language, and adopting, unnecclTarily, their low 
and difguiling expreflions. Of this rule, our author fceins la- 
mentably ignorant. His negroes are always chattering, and Ins 
epithets are rather vulgar and ludicrous, than cafy or familiar. 
Such of our readers as wiih to fee the effects of negro eloquence, 
in working up tlie eloge of a conquering general, and in eluci- 
dating, the doftrines of ethics, may turn to vol. i. p. 246. and 
vol. ii. p. 226. 

The chara£ler of Mr Dallas's nomenclature may, indeed, be 
eftimated by the circumftance of * ftfilon's ’ generally being pre- 
ferred to ‘ men ^ or ‘ fJdiers ; ’ and by the following affortment 
of terms, which all occur in two pages, ‘ villain '* — ‘ villanous ^ — 
^ rafcals * — • iars ^ — ‘ vagabonds j* voU ii. p. 46, 47- 

Our author is not more happy in his combinations of words, 
dian in his feleclion of fimplc applications. The difficulty of 
confining the Maroons by a cordon, is compared tq that of ‘ pen-- 
ning pigeons in a meadc,w^* vol. i. 238. A fubaltern, at a certain 
poft, had ‘ a tickiijfj game tc pla^y^ vol. ii. 82. And immediate- 
ly birfore, we are told, that ‘ Senor (or, as he calls him, Signor) 
Pedrafib would not /port his toe^ ’ altlxough Mr Quarrell, ‘ drejfcd 
^ la militairej ’ walked a minuet with the Marquila, and fuppHcd, 
by good humour and addrefs, ^ the place of gejlic lore^ * ib. 79. 

In the larger patches of compofition, which are intended to 
ftrike the reader, Mr Dallas is, if poffible, Itill lefs felicitous. 
Our unfeigned and confeientious admiration of the perfon be- 
daubed in the following paffage, may lead us to excuie a digref- 
fion of this fort ; but it inclines us, at the fame time, to lament 
that fo little tallc fliould be dii'playcd on fo fine a fubjedl. 

* And here, my dear friVnd, fuffer me to pay a tribute of gratitude 
and admiration, however ilight it may be from my pen, to the con- 
fumniate ftatcfman, whofc wiCdom and forefight, whofc prudence and 
perleverance, whofc talents and firmnefs, whofe energy and virtue, have 
laved this realm ; faved the majefty of a Sovereign, the dignity and 
fpirit of a gentleman, the independence and happinefs of a people. 
The briUtancy of fuch a charaAer cannot be eclipfed by the turbulence 
of party-fophiftrv, and the fer.iienting crudities of mobdcaders. Who 
obferves any obicuricy in ;:be traniit of Mercury acrofs the Sun ? Nay, 
although the glorious 01b of beat and light is at times darkened by an 
inferior jqferpufer, the opaque body foon paffes away, and leaves its 
fplendour undiminiflitd, ’ &c. vol. i. p. i6. 17. 

Out author’s talents for deferibing the beauties of natural 
ieenery, are fomewhat of the fame call witl; his powers of eur 
l^ixing great charaders. 
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* The fite of the New Town commands a profpedi in which the 
charms of the liibltme and of the beaittiful are united« and jweleaia 
fubje£b that would have been wprtbf of the Italian pencil in tlie age 
of, Leo, and are worthy of the Engliih one under George III. Imar 
gine that you have rode in a carriage from Montego-Bay to John’s 
Hall, that you liave mounted and walked your horfe up the long a- 
fcent to Kenfington, that you have trotted through majeftic woods to 
Vaughan’g-field, made your way to the Old Town, and fcrambled a- 
fdot through the deirle to the New one ; you will ftand in need of reft, 
and I Ihall therefore let you deep till the next morning. The fmoke 
of the habitations has been condenfed by the weigl)t of the night-air^ 
and has mingled with the thick and ilcecy-louking fog rifing from !r> 
numerable glades. Injure not my defeription, by fudering the intru« 
fiOn of a mifplaced idea of an infalubrious exhalation,* &c. vol. i. 
84. 85. 

If, to the manifold impcTfeftions now pointed out in the ilyfe 
and arrangement of this work, we add the want of any corref^ re- 
ference to authorities upon difputed points ; the cxcedive rapidity of 
the narrative in the mod important parts of the fubje£l, contcauedl 
with extreme minutenefs of detail on more trivial occahons } and 
tire moll unpardonable negligence in quoting the opinions or 
ftatements of thofe who arc attacked for error or inaccuracy, 
it will perhaps be admitted, that the author has fomewhat too 
highly efttmated the importance of his work, when he ranked 
it witli that clafs of writings in which tire qualities of elegance, 
dignity, and corre&nefs, are moil peculiarly required. But if, 
inllead of a hidory, we had only been led to expecl in thefe vo- 
lumes an amuling collcflion of anecdotes, fouitded in truth, we 
mall admit, that we Ibould have rifen from the perufal highly 
fatished. Tlris is, in fad, conlidercd as a book of entertainment, 
one of the mod plealing and iiiterefting that .we have ever met 
with. Taking it in this point of view, the feledion and arrange- 
ment difplays no fmall portion of Ikill ; but, then, there is too 
much llatilltcal detail and protraded narrative, for a mere mifcel- 
lany intended to amufe : fo that although the perufal of the great- 
er part may give pleafure to thofe wno read without any other 
objed than the gratification of a curiofity quickly excited, fatis- 
fied, and forgotten ; in a word, to the readers of novels, maga- 
zines, and newfpapers; yet, they will pafs over a confidenmie 
portion, without finding any tiring to arreil their attention : while 
the readers ‘of hidory will probably difeover little in the whole 
work which is not better told eUewhere, and will be difgufted 
with the manner in which that little is delivered. To a ceitaiit 
rbis of readers, indeed, tlris work may prove a (burce of more, 
unmiugled d^ight. T^y who confider the prefent fydem of 
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Well Iildian policy as right and expedient, that is to lay, they 
nrho^pollels Weft Indian mates 'which require new fupplies of 
negroes, will probably receive great fatisfadion from ttie prin> 
ciples maintained by Mr Dallas ; and we cannot help wilhing 
that he had ventured to adl upon what mult be his belief or 
convidiqn, that thofe perfons are the lead refpedable of his 
readers. ' 

■ As fome of the fubjc^s of Mr Dallas’s work are in themfelves 
highly interelling, and as, we doubt not, the qualities which, ac> 
cording to the foregoing ellitnatc, it may be allowed to pollefs, will 
procure it many readers, wc lhall now dired our attention more 
particularly to the plan and fubllance of the book } pointing out, 
in the lirll place, the real amount of the new information' which 
the author pretends to communicate ; and then Hating what ap- 
pear to us the chief quellions of more general difcul&on, that a- 
rrfe out of the hiftorical detail. 

-.The ‘ Succinff Hifory of "famaka^* wc are Informed in the 
preface, is the work of a Mr Cutting ; and Mr Dallas bellows 
upon it a very liberal eulogium. Now, this information happens 
to be as incorre^ as the eulogium is unmerited ; for the ' ^ue~ 
c'mei Hijiory ’ is a very had abllracl from Edwards, frequently 
exprefled in the fame words, and fometimes adorned with the 
very quotations of that well-known author. 

The lirlldetter, which is pretty much on the fame fobje£l, Mr 
Dallas has derived from the fame fource ; but this he partly ac- 
knowledges in a note. In one part of the letter, we meet with 
a theory, given under the form, of a fadl ; and, we will venture 
to lay, equally unfounded in both thefe capacities. The expe- 
dition to St Dommgo is charged with being the caufe of the ne- 
gro emancipation in that ill-fated colony. He mull, indeed, be 
grdsly ignorant of Weft Indian affairs who can difeover, in the 
Sritilh invalion,' the llighteft connexion with the internill diffen- 
lions which, both before and after the year 1793, overthrew the 
colonial fyftem of the French illands. We wiih Mr Dallas had 
lludied tnofo parts of Edwards, from which inllrudbn was 
to be derived, as attentively as he has perufed the parts from 
whidi he could extradl and abridge. It is difficult to fay, in 
what chapter of the * Hiflory of St DotningOt * die moft complete 
refutation of this calumny may be found: And yet Edwards, 
like every Jamaica landholder, is loud in condemnii^ the St Do- 
mingo expedition } he even feems unlling to believe in fome 
myfteritus connexion .between that meafure and die inoclainatioa 
or the Frmch commUBoners. But the whole of thofo memorable 
•events, yvhich preceded the invaffon under Genend Williamfon, 
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concur to demonftratCi that the negro emancipation was not even 
accelerated by the fears of the Republican agents. 

In the account which Mr Dallas gives of the MaroonS) he is 
much more copious and amufing that Mr Edwards ; but only 
now and then gives us more real information. Among the 
derata which common readers muA; have found in Edwards’ 
tra6I, and which the prefent work fuppliest we may mention as 
moft important, die dillinci; (latement of the diflerence between 
the original Maroons and the runaway negroes, who afterwards 
received the fame appellation. The former were the Haves of 
the Spainards, left behind them at their expulflon ; and they fet- 
tled in the eaftem and northern parts of the ifland. The latter 
left their mailers in the rebellion 1690, and fettled on the fouth 
fide. They were afterwards joined by a number of fugitives, 
chiefly Coromantees ; by the Cottawoods, a- tribe of the Map* 
Toons; and by the Madagafears, a tribe of uncertain origin. 
This new race of independent negroes was confolidated, under 
the famous chief Cudjoe, in 1^30 ; and became fo formidable, 
that, after various unfuccefsful attempts to feduce them. Gover- 
nor Trelawney was induced to give them an advantageous, peace 
in the year 1738. It was this tribe alone that engaged in the lafl 
rebellion. Now, from Mr Edwards’ account, no luch informa- 
tion can be cohered : He makes no diftin£lion between the ori- 
ginal SpaniAi Maroons, whofe defeendants Hill remain in the 
illand, and the tribe of Cudjoe, the Trelavmey Toivn Maroons, 
compofed of rebels and fugitives from the Englilh plantations, 
with a few Spanilh Maroons. Tliefe were fent off, after the lad 
rebellion ; hrft, to Nova Scotia, and then to Sierra Leone. 

Another obligation, under which Mr Dallas has laid the in- 
quifitive reader, arifes from the clear and accurate defeription 
of the Cockpits, and the Maroon mode of lighting. For want of 
this, the narrative of Edwards is extremely obfeure in many parts. 
We are ftill farther indebted to our author, for correfting fcveral 
mifreprefentations into which Edwards has been led by his in- 
terefted zeal againil every thing that tends to favour the negroes. 
Accullomed, as we have been, to the inaccuracies of tliat writer 
upon all negro qdellions, w'e were not furprifed to find abund- 
ant confirmations of our general opinions refpe£ling his hiUdiii^ 
cal merits. We never believed his account of the Maroon th 4 . 
radker. Mr Dallas brings his own teftimony, and that of his re- 
^dlable informers, to llrengthen our dilbelief. 

. As an example of the difcrepancy which often prevails among 
eye-witnelTes of the fame fa£ls, we may obferve, that both them 
writers ground feveral of their contradidlory opinions upon al- 
leged perfonal obfervation ; and, as a proof m Mr Inwards’ neal 
' VOl..^^I. NO._4. Cc to 
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to Uaekent the chara^r of the Maroons, we ihall mention one 
fi^gttlar circumftance. Mr Dallas tells us, that fix weeks after 
Colonel HtcVs death, his Ikeleton was found among other bones 
of the iOlain, and that the’ikull was dtrown within the ribs (vol. i. 
p. 2390* In order, to render this pi£kurc more honid, Ed- 
wards has converted the fix weeks into a day or two, covered 
the bones with ilelh, and filled the abdominal cavity with bowels 
(re£l. 3. fub Jim), What he thus gains is indeed trifling ; but 
the diihonefty of a trick is not much palliated by the infignificance 
of the gain. 

A mate extenfive error has been committed by the fame 
writer, if we may truft the refult of a coniparifon which natur- 
ally forces itfelf on us, in reading his account of the plan for 
employing bloodhounds, (fi.'£l. 1. Sc 4.), and contrafting it with 
the narrative given by Mr D,iHas, (vol. ii. p. 4. et feqq.) 

Mr Dallas aferibes ilie fuggeflion of this very dubious meafure 
to a converfation held by Mr Quarrell with a Spaniard, who had 
fccn it. adopted fucccfsfully agaiod the Mufquito Indians. Mr 
Edwards, after dating a fni^, wholly omitted by Mr Dallas, that 
dogs had been employed for tracking the Maroons in the war 
1730, deferibes the meafures of 1795 as a recurrence to the 
laudable policy of former times. According to the . former au- 
thor, the qnly ufe of the dogs was to find out the retreats of 
the Maroons. The narrative of the latter proves, that the dif- 
covery of their haunts mud be fynonymous with their immediate 
butchery,, either . by the dogs or the chafleurs. .l^dwatds de- 
feribes the dogs as trained to the thace of wild cattle. Dallas 
uniformly didinguifhes the true bloodhounds from thofe ufed. 
in cattle hunting ; the one being trained exclufively to the feent 

men, the tade of human flefli, and the tearing of the vi£lim 
limb from limb; the other, being only common howids, of 
great ftrength indeed, but of very inferior value, in negro war- 
fare. We 0iall infert, for the information of our reacts, the 
following defeription, from vol. U. p. 56, 63, & 67. 

' * The dogs carried out by the Qiafleurs del Rey are perfedly broken 
in i that is to fiiy, they will not kill the chjeSt purfue, nnleft re- 
fifted. On coming up with a fugitive, they bade at him tiU he flops ; 
they then coudi near him, terrifying him with a feraciout growling if 
he ftin. In this poficlon, they continue barkings to give notice to 
the dhalleiin, who come up and fecure their priibner. Eadi chafleor, 
though hi can bunt onfy with two dogs properly, is oUiged to have 
three, whidi he maiotaiDS at his own cofl, and that at no fmall expenee. 
pec^ Eve with (heir don from which they arc infepanUe. At 
the dogs are hefit chained j and sHim walkug with their 
aiejiaver unlmwMl (stuilt «£ ropc% ^ TTh^ are, 
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cofiftantl3r accompanied with one or two fmall dogSi called finders^ 
whofe feent is very keen, and always fare of hitting off a track. Dogaf 
and bitches hunt ecyially well ; and the chafleurs rear no more than will 
fupply the number required. This breed of dogs, indeed, is not fo 
prolific as the common kinds, though infinitely ftronger and hardier.r 
The animal is the Gze of a very large hound, with ears eredt, which 
are ufually cropped at the points ; the nofe more pointed, but widening 
very much towards the after-part of the jaw. His coat, or (kin, ia 
much harder than that of moft dogs, and fo mull be the whole ftru&ure 
of the body, as the fevere beatings he undergoes in training would kil) 
any other fpecies of dog. There are fome, but not many, of a more 
obtufe nofe, and which are rather fquarer fet. Thefe, it may be pre- 
fumed, have been crofied by the maftifF ; but if, by this, the bulk has 
been a little increafed, it has added nothing to the llrengtb, height^ 
beauty, or agility, of the native breed. ^ p. 56-58. 

* The purfuit of the game is entirely the province of the finder ; the 
larger dogs, from their training, would pafs a hog without notice* 
Were one of them to bark at a hog, he would be feverely punilhed. 

J). 63. 

* The Befucal chalTeurs bad not above feventy dogs properly broke ; 
the others, of which they bad many, though of the fame breed, will 
kill the objeA they purfue : tlvey fiy at the throat, or other part of a 
mai^ and never quit their hold, till they are cut in two. Thefe dogs, 
however, are feldom,< if ever, carried out till, perfeflly trained. * p. 67* 

Now, let it be remembered, that one hundred and twenty dogs 
and firty chafleurs were tranfported from Bcfucal to Jamaica ; 
and it mud be evident, that few only of the number were pro- 
perly trained; and, confequently, that more of the duty of hunt- 
ing Maroons was meant to be left to the bloodhounds than to 
the drivers. 

To Mr Dallas we arc alfo indebted for a ftatement entirely 
omitted by Mr Edwards, not only of the real caufe of terror 
which the negroes of Jamaica had, on the landing of the hounds; 
a terror, which Mr Edwards aferibes to falfe accounts of their 
qualities, but alfo of the fpecimens given by thefe animals, of 
their fkili in the chafe of men, and their third of human blood* 
vol. ii. p. 160. & 169. 

< In this bottom Zeny encamped, judging it better to give reft to the 
men and the dogs, now exhaufted with fatigue as well as third, and to 
advance on the Maroons in the morning, with the day before him, when 
the enemy would be lefs able to avail themfelves of their faperior know- 
ledge of the ground than in the night. The party had fcarcely erededC 
their huts, when the barking of a dog was beard near them. They got 
idimediatdy under arms, and, ^proceeding in the direftion of the founds 
difoovered a negro endeaveraying td make hil efcape. One the ' 
oilb do^ was fent after him« On coming up| the negre tut hiin twice 
■ Cta ^ with 
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irith Ilia oiufdiet, on which the dog felzed him by the nape of the neck> 
and figured him. ' p. i6o. i6i. 

* One of the doga that had been unmuzzled to drink* when there waa 
not the lead apprehenfron of any mifchtef* went up to the woman, who 
waa fitting attending to a pot in which (he waa preparing a mefa. The 
dog fmelled at it, and waa troublefome ; thia provoked her ; (he took 
lip.a ftick and began to beat him, on which be feized on her throat, 
which he would not let go till hia head waa fevered from hia body by hia 
mafter. The windpipe of the woman being much tom, (he could not 
befirved. ' p. 169. 

It is only necclTary to add, that Mr Dallas is as keen an advo> 
cate as Mr Edwards for the ufe of the bloodhounds ; that he 
derives all his original information from the perfon charged with 
the employment of procuring them, and honoured with the 
praife of having fuggefted the plan ; that be evidently foftens 
the information, as much as is confiftent* with troth} and that 
we can obtain a fair account of the fcheme of the agents em> 
ployed in executing it, only by comparing the different parts of 
his fcattered narrative. We have judged it neceffary to enter 
into thcfe details, becaufe they furnifh the moft material branch 
of the new matter contained in this work, and prepare the reader 
for the difcuflion of the main queilion fuggefted by the Maroon 
affairs — the propriety of employing bloodhounds in a war agidnft 
human beings. We now proceed to offer a few remarks upon 
this point, chiefly becaufe we conceive it has been much miftated 
on both (ides, and becaufe the (ituation of Weft Indian affairs 
renders the recurrence of fimilar difcuffions a matter of high 
probability*. We think ‘it neceffary to premife, that, after the 
dogs arrived in Jamaica, they were uniformly kept in the rear of 
the army ; that, unlefs in the two inftances alwve mentioned, 
they never (lied a drop of human blood } and that the conl^ 
mander, on all occafions, peremptorily reje^ed the eameft foli- 
citations of the Spanilh chaffeurs, who were eager to jinfb the 
wnr, as they termed it, and to obtain the 960 dollars per head 
of the Maroons. We do not mean this as a compliment to the 
gallant officer who innocently, rather than glorioufly, termi- 
nated the campaign } for, had he a£led otberwife, he would have 
been, in our apprehenflon, guilty of a crime/- 

The queftion upon which we prupofe to offer a few remarks, 
is clofely connc£led with the firft principles of political fcience, 
t and 

* If eoninda fane may be credited, the French are at prelcBt ea« 

gt^ed ID a campaign agwft the St Domingo nbeli, with the of 
bloo^UMiads. Conlidctmg the nature of die Cqofolar goveminm, nnd 
(thlje.wrctdied pec^ over whom it is ftretched, we cannot avg0 being 
'iffiliaiihed at 'tbif meaiiup having^only now been adopted. r ' . 
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and maj appear to favour a little too much of metaphyGcal 
difputation. We (hall endeavour, however, to . fteer ^ar of 
cafutftical topics, and to offer a few plain criteria for the exami> 
nation of the fubjedi. 

It muff be obferved, in the outfet, that the mere confideration 
of humanity is by no means the chief argument againft the 
employment of extraordinary methods of attack. In all civilized 
warfare, certain common and mutual rights are recognized ; and 
the dread of retaliation will always operate as a prudential motive 
upon thofe combatants whofe feelings are the raoft callous.' It 
is not, therefore, from mo'tives of humanity, but from views of 
iQtereft, that the chief arguments on both iides of this queffion 
will naturally be drawn. By overlooking this principle, however, 
it has happened, that ail the arguments of analogy which have 
been ufed to defend the employment of bloodhounds againil the 
Maroons, if they prove any thing, prove a vail deal too much. 
The party who favoured the (cheme, including the* Legiflature 
of Jamaica, maintained, that animals had all along been ufed in 
war, by the moll refined nations in the world ; that the Afiatics 
had ufed elephants, and would have enlifted lions and tygers in 
their fervice, had thefe poffeiTed fuificient docility ^ that every 
European nation adopts the ufe of horfes, principally for the 
purpofe of following up an attack upon difcomhted and flying 
infantry. But, furely, if the only limits to the right of employ- 
ing fuch auxiliaries, are the previous ufage of what we thus 
term civilized dates, and the fafety with which thofe auxiliaries 
may be employed, the very fame limits may be dretched, fo as 
to comprehend all the dratagems of ancient warfare, the ferpent- 
pots of Hannibal, the affallins of the Old Man of the Mountain, 
the poifoned arrows of the Indians and Orientals, nay, the com- 
pendious wade of life by poifoning the meat and drink of an 
enemy, and the punilhment of captives by tortures, not to men- 
tion red'hot balls, and rcfufal of quarter. The fame expedients 
may be judified by the other more general argument which the 
advocates for the ufe of blpodhounds reforted to, that the judice 
of the end judifies all the means which can be proved ufeful 
towards its attainment. To poifon the water of a belieged city, 
or to affaffinate the generals of a hodile array, are meafures of 
obvious ufe towards the defeat of the enemy, and are no more 
liable to the charge of wamonnefs, or malice, or needlefs-cruelty, 
than any- other aus of hodility. 

To the illudrations given by Edwards, in bis datement of the 
reafoning adopted by the Affembly of Jamaica, Mr Dallas adds 
feveral other topics, which he feems to think dill niore dedflve 
of the qtiedion. * Were a man, * he demands, * bit bv a-mad 
dog, woqld he (ctuple to cut or burn out the part whadi 'had 
f^eived the contagion ? Do we not amputajfe a limb, to.' fare 
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the body? And IF felf-prefervation, ’ he continues* * dt£late 
thefe perfonal fufferings* (hall not the prefervation of a large 
community juftify the ufe of the readieft, perhaps the only 
means of averting deftrudlion ? * But, befides, that this argu- 
ment applies, like all the reft which we have confidered, to the 
juftification of every fpecies of enormity whereby military ope- 
rations may be facilitated, and the deftrudlion of war rendered 
more extenfive and unfparing, it ftiould be remembered, that the 
very a£f of hoftilities againft any tribe, ptefuppofes it not to be 
a part of the community which carries on the war with it. It 
is ludicrous to talk of a conceftion, or a lofs, or a faerifice, made 
to preferve one of the belligerent parties, at the foie expence qf 
the other. The a£l of fubmittii;g to a painful and extraordinary 
privation, in order to prevent a ftill greater evil, derives its 
whole merit from affledfing the perfon or the community, that at 
' once feels the fmart, and reaps the benefit : We can give but 
little credit to the heroifm which feeks for felf-prefervatlon, not 
in felf-denial and fuiferings, but in the pains and injuries of 
others. 

It is indeed alleged, that the Maroons were rebels, and not 
enemies. But although, like many other nations, they owed their 
origin to a fuccefsful rebellion at a former period, it is clear, that 
they had acquired, by the conceflions of the Europeans themfelves, 
a right to be treated, in inany important particulars, exadlly 
like an independent community. By the celebrated treaty moft 
unfortunately concluded in the year 1738, in confequence. of 
mutual mifconceptions of the ftate of things on each fide, landy 
were granted in perpetuity to the Maroons, as a feparate tribe ^ 
the general plan of a fyftem was Iketched out, by which they 
agreed to regulate themfelves towards their Britifh neighbours } 
and, by their own voluntary agreement, certain limitations^ 
were impofed upon their power of arranging their own affairs. 
Although the feeds of a new rupture had been left to fpring 
up gradually by the operation of this compaQ, (as too often 
happens in the tranfa£lions of greater communities), it is obvi- 
ous, that the immediate caufe of the hoftilities in 1 795 was of 
fuch a nature as would, in Europe, have been held to throw the 
blame, upon Great Britain. The letter of the treaty was obferved, 
and its fpirit completely difregarded. Two Maroons were whipt 
for thieving. To this their countrymen would have had no ob- 
je^ions ; but, tl^, the puniOiment was performed by the hands, 
of a Have, while r was well known, that the moft ineconoileable 
enmity has been faccefsfully edcoura^ed between the Maroons 
and the enflaved negroes. The rebellion would have been quel- 
led, had not another Hep been ad'opted, equally repngnant to 
l&e fpirit nf the ftdaty-Mbat offending ^lewho casne to msdce 
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fubmiffion, on board of a veiTel, when it was known that the ' 
thing moft dreaded by the Maroons, was tranfpottation from the 
country, if, to thefe unneceiTary infults, we acid, the petfevering 
obftinacy with which the government maintained in his oStc’ 
a fuperintendant, extremely obnoxious to the tribe, and excludedi 
from that fituation the perfon who had gained their entire fa- 
vour and confidence, we (hall probably be inclined to think* 
that the Maroons did not refort to hoftilities, without having 
fomewhat of the fame pretexts which are held to juilify more 
civilized nations in adopting warlike meafures ; and, at any mte', 
that there was nothing fo extraordinary in their condud^, as to 
juftify the adoption of uncommon methods of annoyance on the 
other fide. 

But Mr Dallas ridicules the clamour' that was raifed in Eng- 
land* againft the employment of bloodhounds ; partly by enu- 
merating inftances of greater and more inexcufeabie violence ; 
fuch as, the Spaniards hunting the naked Americans, the Ro- 
mans expofing criminals to wild beads in their public amufements, 
and the Shartans hunting the Helotes for their diverfion } and 
partly by ftating, what he confidcrs as a parallel cafe, the prac- 
tice of keeping watcii-dogs. With refpedl to the lad of thefe 
arguments, it is fufficient to remark, that the obje^iion formerly 
urged, applies to it in full force : it proves a great deal too much, 
if we admit that it applies at all. With refpe£l to the former 
cafes, what do they prove, but that dill greater enormities were 
once committed by the Spaniards, the Romans, and the Spar- 
Itans, than thofe of which we have to accufe the government 
Jamaica i It is no very great vihdication of our countrymim iu 
the colony, that the enormity of their conduf): was lefs (hock- 
ing than thofe outrageous violations of every human feeling and 
principle, by which the moft warlike nations of antiquity, an^ 
one or the greateft dates in modern times, have branded their 
names with everladiug infamy. 

The circumftance of a diderence in civilization, cannot, by 
any means, render the cafe of the Maroons an exception to the 
laws which, partly from right declared by ufage, partly from 
clear views of mutual intereft, prohibit a recurrence to extra- 
ordinary modes of annoyance. It becomes'^ a refined people' to 
war with favages, if circumftances render futdi hoftilities hectff- 
fary, according to the fame rules of honour and good faith which 
regulate their .attacks upon more polidied ftates. Once admit that 
the line may be overftepped in confideration of the chnafker of 
the enemy, and you muft fan<£iion the adoption of evory enor- 
mity which is praflifed by favages themfelves in their ^rba- 
rous fyftein of warfare. It is the proud diftinflion of a cm- 
liaed nation, to luve abandoned, at a formn period of hs pro- 
4pre&| all tlMfe arts of ferocious ingenuity $ and there ia not a 
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to feparale the crime of recurring to the fame (late of bar> 
barifm, ia order to oppofe tribes who have not yet abandoned it^ 
from the crime of introducing thofe modes of barbarity into 
contefts with civilized nations, in order that this temporary de> 
reunion of the civilized ftate may render the continuance of 
hc^ilities ihorter, and their recurrence lefs frequent. 

But the Maroons had various advantages, in their knowledge 
of the country •-'their acute fenfes — their perfeverance under 
hard 0 iips and privation. Thefe are the only advantages of fava- 
ges } and to counterbalance them, we apprehend, the advan> 
tages peculiar to civilized warriors are abundantly fuihcient. 
We conceive, that difcipline, artillery, and regular fupplies of 
provillons, will generally render acutenefs of fenfe fupcrfluous, 
patience and perfeverance unnecefTary, and acquaintance with 
the faftne^es of the country of little avail. 

In the fituation of the Maroons, the fortuitous circumftances 
of an uncommonly ftrong pofition, and nice adaptation to the 
rigours of the climate, were addsd to the common advantages 
of rude tribes. But vail fuperiority of numbers, facili- 

ties arifing from a poiTeOion of the towns and coa(t8,'md a de- 
cided presence in the eyes of the flaves, were no trilling mat- 
ters in favour of the Europeans, to match the accidental iupcrt- 
oHty of the favages in theie particulars. 

1 m proceedings of the Maroons were indeed (lained with 
thoje enormities which always attend a barbarian’s conquells: 
but., the perpetration of fuch enormities, is the great feature 
which diftinguilhes a favage ilate. And as an immediate facri- 
iice of the bad palTions to which they owe their origin, would 
by no means enfure the polTeHion of difcipline and refinement : Co, 
the (acrifice of regularity and humanity, would not fecure to Eu- 
ropeans, all advantages of fyftematic cruelty. In Ihort, the conteil 
between foes of different degrees of civilization, is a thing, on every'" 
account, much to be deprecated. But if, by our own policy, we 
have filled our colonies with barbarians, let us not aggravate the 
original crime, by adding to it another ^ let us not overleap the 
bounds which feparatc the favage from the civilized (late. That 
the bloodhounds were never ufed, can be no vindication of the mea- 
fure in queftion. If the Maroons had refiiled, they would have 
been partly tracked, that is, hunted and (hot, when they could, 
not refift.} partly torn to pieces by animals whq aVe trained to 
the feent and tafte of human blood. It was only the. effedls 
produMd. upon t^e favages, by feeing, this refinement of babar- 
ous tallies, which prevented the apparatus from being ufed as it 
was procured. It. would be no vindication of .a general who. 
ibould ooifop his fwords, or the enemy’s water, to fay, that the fear, 
of the^iihn kept the eneiny from either fighting or drinking by 
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which he was fubdued ; nor would It much excufe a ]ughwa|ik 
man, that the fear of his pillol prevented him from committi^ 
murder in order to efie£t a robbery. The Legiflature qf Ja> 
maica, if the idea of right applies to national proceedings, 
were guilty of a breach of public duty, by hiring bloodhounds, 
although this meafure operated by fear and not by aduahmurder. 
They were guilty of grofs impolicy, in an enlarged fenfe of the 
word, unleu it can be alleged that the (horteft and eafieft means 
of attaining a jultiHable objedl, are always the molt expedient, 
even when they are molt criminal. 

It is upon the Legiflature of the ifland, and not upon the Go« 
vernor or the Commander in Chief, that the foul Itain, which, 
we cannot help thinking, the Britifh name received in this tranf> 
adtion, mult reft. The Colonial Aflfembly, with that meannefs 
of plan, that precipitancy of adtion, and that cowardly eagemefs 
after prefent fafety, which might have been expedled in a parilh 
veftry, adopted this mode of proceeding, immediately after they 
had nearly come to a pulillanimous refolution of giving the Ma- 
roons equal terms, .without trying the elFecls of General Wal- 
pole’s fyftem. Their fubfequent condudl was marked by fimilar 
inconfiftency and nairownefs of views, both towards their own 
agents In the bloodhound fcheme, and towards the Maroons them- 
fclves. They virtually acknowledged, that Mr Quarrell had fared 
the ifland by his ability in executing the plan ; but they were too 
jealous of a fellow colonift, to return him dired^ thanks : They 
treated with the enemy, and, in our humble opinion, violated 
their plighted faith* This is .the next quell ion of importance in 
conddering the Maroon affairs \ and we lhall fay but a very few 
words upon it ; though it illuftrates the abfurdity of expediii^. 
much from Colonial Aflemblies. ■ 

In the convention between the Maroons and General Wal- 
pole, ratified by the Government, it was ftipalated, that they 
Ihouid lay down their arms, and deliver up themfelves and the 
(iefertcr negroes, before a fpecified day. It was alfo ftipalated, 
that they Ihould net be carried out of the ifland. Now, it cannot 
be denied, that the Maroons were flow in performing their part 
of the ftipulation. The firft day of furrender fpecified in the 
treaty was allowed to elapfe, and another was named } which alfo- 
pafled over, without any conCdeiable number of Maroons furren- 
dering. General Walpole, therefore, deemed the treaty fuffi- 
ciently infringed .to juftify him in hallening their furrender, . by 
threats of uling the hounds. But his principal inftr ament of 
perfuafion confifted in afluraoces that' the fttpulations of the- 
treaty would be ftriAly obferved by Government *, for he phinly 
faw that the backwardnefs of the Maroons arofe entirdyfrom 
^iftruft which forms fo diftin^utlhing^ a feature of the favago 
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diarador. 4$ foon as he had focceeded in removing thefe fufpi- 
tiona, the 'Maroons furrendered themfelves, and the Aflembly, 
en the ground of the treaty having been fet afide by their delay, 
immediately voted that they ihould be tranfported to the Britim 
dominions in North America* The Governor left the determi* 
nation of this point entirely to them ; and they pofitively refafed 
even to hear General Walpole give evidence with refped^ to thofe 
parts of the Maroon idfairs which he alone had an opportunity 
of knowing. When we confider the difierence of the Britifh and 
the Maroons in point of refinement, we (hall perhaps be difpofed 
to think, chat fome inaccuracy on the part of the latter, in ob- 
ferving the prccife terms of the treaty, might have been for- 
given. But when it is admitted that the Maroons continued to 
come in gradually on the faith of the fubfifting treaty ; that their 
flownefs originated in dlAruft ; that their fubmiHion was accepted 
without any new ftipulatioqs, we cannot hefitate to declare 
the rigorous condufk of the Aflembly a dired violation of juftice, 
as well as humanity, fupported by a pitiful nicety in the inter- 
pretation of a compa£l, the fpirit of which had been obferved, 
as far as the Britifli had any right to expefl, from their know- 
ledge of the party with whom they bargained. The Maroons 
were fent to Nova Scotia, where they remained an expence to 
the iiland of Jamaica, from their habitual want of induftry ^ and 
miferable from the feverity of the elimate, and their hankering 
after a more foutherly expofure. Rather induced by the ex- 
pence, than by the unhappy condition of thefe people, the Colo- 
nial Legillature took racafures, in the year 1 799, for tranfport- 
ing them to Sierra Leone, where they have finee lived in greater 
quietnefs and comfort. 

The opinions of out author upon all the negro queftions, dif- 
fer extremely from thofe which we have been led to form, even 
by attending to his own ftatements of fa£k. He poiitively de- 
nies the dangers of an independent negro commonwealth being 
allowed to grow up in the Weft Indies. Upon this fubjefl we 
have already delivered our fentiments, and have iketched the 
reafons on which they are founded. (No. I. Art. XXVII.) He 
oljeAs to the fcheme of cultivating by free negroes, and argues 
againft the author of the * Crj^, * in a vague anddeclamatory ftyle. 
Although on this point we agree with him, yet we are not at all 
eenfirmed in our opinion, by his very loofe and fuperfictal re- 
marks, andgive cannot avoid reprobating the carelefs or inftdious 
manner in which be alludes to the excellent writer juft now men- 
tioned; He defcribes him as the champion of negro liberty, and 
declaims againft the idea of emancipation, as if any one could 
now ' 1 m found wilUng to lupport fo infaoe a doi^Tine. But no- 
thing can he nxore abfurd tbftq Iris defence of the Have trade, 
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He ferioully maintains, that it is autboria^d by religion'’' aott 
ufage, that it is calculated to civiliae Africa^ and that toe-'poffiriCp* 
fion liberty is rendered of little value, by the recolle^ion at 
what has lately palTed in France. We have often heatdthe> 
French revolution prefled into the fervice of thofe who wanted^ 
an argvmerttim ad ^pulumt to palliate exifting abufes in the poli- 
tical eilabliihments of Europe, Hut we have not until now tdv 
ferved that calamitous event ufed as a vindication of domeftie 
ilavery, and ftiil lefs as a defence of the negro commerce. 

Upon the whole, we cannot give much piaife to Mr DallasV 
performance, either as a hiftory or a piece of reafoning. All the 
grave and argumentative part of it tends little to inllruff or con- 
vince. The adventures of Mr Quanell, however, and the anec- 
dotes of the Maroon war, may certainly amufe thofe who delight 
in ufelefs reading ; and we muft acknowledge, that after giving ' 
up all idea of receiving real benefit from the ’book, we have been 
highly entertained by peruflng it merely as a romance, or an un«i 
important piece of biography. 
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Wermr. Traduit de PAUemand, par J. F. Daubuiflbn. Paris, 
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Tn the prefent ftate of focicty, metallic fubftances are among fKtf 
moft powerful of our moral and phylical agents. The fheo:^ 
of their formation, and the rules that may lead to their difeovery,' 
are therefore the moft important objeds Cf mineralogical 
feaich. The circumftances in which they are found, the eco- 
nomy to be obferved in obtaining them, their probable extent,' 
and poflible reproduction, are inquiries which afleCt the intereft' 
of all, and. involve the moft intricate and interefting queftionsiof 
^ geological fpeculation. 

The author of the work we are about to confider has long en-' 
joyed deferved celebrity. His treatife * on the External Cha- 
racters of Foflils, * may be faid to have firft rendered mineca-' 
logy a communicable fcience, by fubftituting ptecife terms,' Sic-* 
curate definitions, and infallible criteria, for the vague, unmean- 
ing, or unintelligible deferiptions with which the adepts of the 
old fchool had formerly bewildered their difeipks, and involved' 
their art itfelf in barbarous myfticifm. Elevated by his talents to* 
the refpeCtable fituation of Profeflbr in the firft iniberatogita!' 
fchool ia Europet Werner has feen his fyftem triumph over'ldi^ 
pppofition of pcejttdicci p^tftance, and jealoofy. HU authoidty 
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ha» been appealed to, his expreffions quoted, his book tranflated^ 
and his -leAures pilifered.' In Germany, an empire of miners 
and mineralogills, his words have oracular authority *, and in no 
country where the fcience he profedes is known, can his afler* 
tiod be defpifed, or his authority lightly didented from. In the 
work before us, there was reafon to expe£I that the audacity of 
Theory (hould have been repteded by matured judgment, and by 
nearly thirty years of extenfive and indefatigable obfervation. ■ 
The powers of the author’s mind have been dlre£led to one 
grand .phaenomenon in the economy of Nature, for which he has 
laboured, to devife a fatisfa£Iory explication. How far he has 
fucceeded in that ardutus undertaking, remains for us to in- 
quire. 

The theory itfelf mud: be fairly dated in the oucfet : It may 
be condenfed into four propodtions. 

1. That all veins were originally fidiires in the rocks they ira- 
verfe. 

2. That thefe fidiires were filled from above. 

3. That veins dider widely in the relative antiquity of their 
formation. 

4. That the fame vein, being partially filled at different pe- 
riods, often contains fubdances of various antiquities. 

The fuhdance of the remarks by which thefe propofitions are 
explained and connefled, may be found in the, following ab- 
drafl When dratified mountains were formed at the bottom 

the ocean by fucceffive depofitions, the moid incoherent mafs 
mud, on the retreat of the waters, have funk towards the unfup- 
ported fide, and its retreat mud have produced numerous and 
profound fiffures. Other fiffures would be formed by the con- 
traf^ion of the drata during the evaporation of the fuperfluous 
moidure ; and every earthquake mud have increafed their num- 
ber. Nor is their formation confined to remote antiquity. Rents 
of great extent have been lately formed, after a wet feafon, inSi- 
' lefia } and in Calabria, during the dreadful earthquake by which 
it was dcfolated. Empty fiffures of various dimenfions are not 
uncommon in rocks, and would have formed veins, had not their 
fituation debarred them from the neceffary impregnation, or their 
formation been fubfequent.to the lad folution in which the 
country was immerfed. . 

Veins refemble fiffures, in contrafling as they defeend, in 
, finally clofi||g at bottom, and in fometimes fplitting into mlpute 
ramincaftions. In their pofition they are nearly vertical, and the 
«ems of one.didri£t that contain the fame nainetals are generally 
p{i)mUe.l toleach other in their direfkion, and have probably been 
pyoduMd by the fame convulfion. The derangement of.jrMks by 
proves, more pnequivocaliy, fhat they were originally 
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open figures ; the divifion of the rocks being effeded by violence 
and the feparated portion removed from its natural Gtuation by 
the (hock. ^ . • 

On conGdering the interior ftrudore of vemsi it will evU 
dently appear that they were open (idures, whidh have been 
dually filled from above. The fubftances they contain are dif- 
pofed in coats parallel td the walls, and arranged in corre(pond> 
ing order on each fide. Thofe coats that are in contadl with the 
walls are thinneft at the top, become more thick as they defcend, 
and fometimes unite. The inner coats receive the imprelfions of 
the cryftals in the coats neareft the walls, thus eftablifhing 
their anterior formation, as the inveloping fubilance mufi be 
more recent than what is inveloped. Veins often contain 
rounded pebbles, and are fometimes entirely filled with them. 
Portions of the rock they traverfe are frequently enclofed, pre« 
ferving the acutenefs of their angles. Though the occurrence is 
rare, feveral well authenticated inftances demonftrate the exift- 
ence of pettifadiions in veins ; and trees have been found at a 
great depth in a vein of waiie. There is no conceivable expli- 
cation of thefe phsenomena, fays Werner, but by fuppofing the 
fubftances filling the vein to have entered from above, and to 
have been precipitated from aqueous folutions. 

The fame depofitions that conftituted ftrata, would form 
veins, when precipitated into fiflures exifting in rocks of anterior 
formation. Thus we find veins of granite, porphyry, bafalt, 
quartz, carbonate of lime, &c. If the folution contained metals, 
the vein would become metalliferous ; and, at the fame time, de- 
pofitions on the furface of the rocks would form ftrata rich- in 
ore. It is erident that the ftratified depofitions of ore are ez- 
pofed to many caufes of deftru£Hon, from which the walls of 
rock would protefl the fubftances enclofed in a vein ; but a fuffi- 
cient number have efcaped decompofition, alluvion, .and the 
overwhelming incumbency of fubfequent depofitions, to prove 
the general operation of the laws which have effefled their form- 
ation } for there are few ores exifting in veins that may not be 
found in ftrata, fome of which are of great extent, and rich in 
metallic impregnation. 

Ftom the diverfity of fubftances that occupy veins, and the 
manner of their introduction, different modes of formatioi(, and 
of courfe different degrees of antiquity, muft be affigned to 
them. It is not even to be fuppofed, tmt the fiffures in wbkh 
they ate found were all formed at the fame time. The cafe has 
been fo much the contrary, that fome have evidently been fitted 
an4' conibUdated, before others were produced by fubfequ^c 
eonvttlfions, which, ading in a difierent dir|ri^on on the nutfo of 
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TOch, formed a diafm interfering the former vein' } and, fo tte- 
m^dou9 has the (hock often beeni that not merely is a ne^ fif> 
ftire generated, but the mafles of rock, and with them the por- 
tidAs of the old vein, have been laterally removed many yards 
from their 'former fituation. The new fiOiire, filled by fubfe-* 
quent depofitions, eahibits one vein traverfine another, inter- 
rupting its Continuity, interpofing a confiderabfe fpace between 
the junrioii of its diflocated extremities ; while the aggrefTor 
tranquilly preferves its rerilineal diwAion, and its unbroken 
body of ore ; mod clearly demonftrating the recentncfs of its 
own origin relatively to that of the veiit which fuffered from its 
intrnfion. 

Such is the theory which Werner fupports in this volume, with 
great copioufnefs of illullration, and innumerable references to ob- 
lervationsf which he has either perfonally made, or indefatigably 
accumulated, from authorities on which dependence could be 
placed. In afTerting his dofirines, he difplays no little of that con- 
fident entbufiafm which ever difttnguiihes the daring theorift, and 
omits no method to gain friends, and difarm his antagonifts. In 
his preface, he intreats that his work may be twice carefully read 
before it is judged } and two very long chapters are occupied in 
detailing and confuting the opinions of all who have fpoken of 
mineral veins, from Diodorus and Pliny, to Lehmann and Lafius. 
He might fafely have refigned the greater part of tbefe theories 
to the oblivion from which we fear his interpofition will not 
rdcue them. For we doubt if even his prefatory fupplication 
will induce the moft devoted of his readers to wade a fbcond 


time through this heavy mafs. It was with joy we returned to 
the difcuffion of his Cwn opinions ; and we defived peculiair 
pleafure from his difquifitions on the relative antiquities^ of 
metals, the almoft endlcfs diverfity of their formations, and the 
univerfal operation of thofc fingular laws which have produced 
the'aflbciation of fome metals, and ordained others to be for evet 
difunited. We cannot too much admire the' patient refearcK 
and acute obfervations which have enabled him to exhibit, in fo 


clear an arrangement, a feries of fa^Is that had. formerly eluded 
the refearches of the naturalift', from the obfcurity of their fitua- 
tion, and the afpeA of irregularity and confufion with* which 
tl^ attendant phxnomena often perplex even an experienced 

^^^^^hid every%ropofition that Werner aflerts, been as irrefragabljr 
eft at^ ed, he might fafely brave the puny hoftifiries of rival 
riigllPisjin Ms own impregnable fertrefs; hilt, when dnfatisficd 
Jgpi ’fafls, he launches Into the houndl^rt rifgioiis of compare, 
UPean no longer fdlow him widi confidence or with fafety.' 
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In the very outfet of this ra(h courfe^ we fin^ him flonadeiiuig 
in the muddy depofitions of that chaotic oce^n, which fpecub* 
tors have unwifely created for their own entangleinent ; by 
whofe treacherous quickfands they are conilantly betrayed ; and 
from the dye of whofe mud, not all the folutions in which they 
afterwards immerfe the world can effedually purify them. 

But let us concede them the exiftence of this extraordinary 
menftruum, in which the elements of all fubftances are diflblved 
or fufpended ; and let us fuppofe that the operation of affinities^ 
which Nature has long ceafed to exert, enabled her to fummon, 
from the remoted of its turbid waves, the particles necelTary to 
form granite, gneifs, primitive limeftone, or fchidus, and, by 
fuccelFive precipitations, to place ftrata of the one above the 
other, nicely defining the line of feparation, and fcrupuloufly 
abftaining from contaminating them with the flighted admixture* 
Let them iyc Jlratum fuper Jlratum in all the majedy of aocumu*<; 
lation, dill we would a(k the theorid how they are to be elevat- 
ed into mountains. In their original conditution t.hey mulb 
have been horizontal i for the laws of gravitation, if the fpecn- 
lator confidcrs himfelf bound by them, would determine theif 
concentricity to the centre of the earth. The bottom of this* 
ancient fea being thus level, there could be no currents to caufe 
accumulations in particular places, and the whole ftratifleation • 
mud have repofed tranquilly under the waters which generated' 
it. Let us concede another dep, and fuppofe that the operatioix 
of other undifeovered laws, aflembled the jarring chaotic atoms 
in particular fpots, traced the limits within which they might 
repofe in peace, and, by railing feme tracks to comparative eleva- 
tion, left profound excavations between them ; dill, no rock can 
have appeared above the furface of the ocean; and the drata de- 
pofited mud dill have been horizontal. The improvident fpe- 
culator has contrived no refervoir to cdhtain the fuperfluoua 
waters, reding from the talk of creation ; that the world he haS' 
with fuch conjedural difficulty condrudled, may be torn in 
every dire£lion by the finking down of its incoherent bulk, be 
cracked by the contraction of its parts in drying, and be fitb— , 
je^ed to various unknown operations and convulfions^ by which 
its ftrata might be elevated from their horizontal pofition,. .tiU 
they become vertical, and mutilated at the fame time, with va*. 
rious contortions and diflocations. 

Nor even now is the tortured world to be allowed repofe { for 
now . commence its immerfions in folutions impregnated wkh’ 
meteUio f^lts. From what new refervoir does ^is 
efei^ t calls U forth teemii^ to fetucation ? What detoNi 
xhinea tbt inoment of, its intturition ? and whither 4oesit cetirt i ' 

Let 
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this to hare happened once, and hope riiat fuc> 
ceedij^.tfiihqaiinty may reward our conceffion ; or at leaft that 
ww maf proceed with the inore ieifurely fteps of philofophic in- 
dti£lion. But the indef^igable theoriil has already prepared 
innumerable other folutions which are fucceflively to immerfe 
US.. Some, richly impregnated, are to form tm> depofitions} and, 
after triumphing brer the principles of chymical aflinity, we 
may admire the moderation which does not attempt to obtain 
the whole feventeen formations of Galssna from the famefolntion; 
and thus remove, in a great meafure, the embarralTment attending 
the regulation of the ebb and flow of a mafs of fluid, adequate 
to covering the world. 

. It is needlefs to pufli this inveftigation farther, or attempt to 
analyze die wildnefs of opinions from which probability revolts, 
llheories, founded on poftulates fo inadmiflible, and on the ca- 
pridous exertion of forces fo prodigious, are far from advancing 
interefts of true philofopny. Thofe hours which might be 
precioully employed hi obferving and regiftering the phsenomena 
of Kature, ate idly wafted in weaving the flight tifliie of conjec> 
tore \ and thofe talents, winch might enlarge our knowledge by 
well dire£led experiment, are ill employed in defending or corn* 
bating a fantaftic hypothefis. 

In our opinion, Werner has proved, to a philofophic demon* 
flotation, that veins were originally fiflTures, that they have been 
foamed at very different penods, and that they have been fllled 
by fuccefhve depofitions. Had be ftopped here, his. dotSIrines 
mig^thave defled all opposition ; thou;^ we mig^ Aill have re> 
gKtted that the afliftance he boafts of hating a&rded to 
jmiSIical. owning, fhould dwindle, on examination, into little 
mote than an exhortation to miners to make geological plans 
smd defcriptions of the .dtftri£ls they explore. Without 
ing accufed of faftidioufnefs, we may alfo regret that the ar- 
ntigement. he has adopted fhould be fo far from being liiini* 
now, and that his ftyle fhould be tojaded with unnecefTary re* 
pedtions. It is true, he tells us, in lusjpreface^ that alt|umg^ 
he haabeeu i^ployed nearly thirty years in colIeQtng the mate" 
rials of this work, and although the theory he here iitj^prts had 
fotffii years foymed part of his geological le^l^dres} circun^auces, 
w^^ne downot explain, had oblind him to coqiyiofe and.poh* 
lii|bi.;,w whole in three months, each (beet bring printiri as foon 
twi^n. Tb4 » hut a bad apology, bvmi for ddecb hi 
comi^ution ; and ‘it is impofSble that this fimd precipitatiqp 
cpuM influence the general anraugement of a work wh^ 
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In his preface, Werner pledges himfelf to publifh fome Other 
portions of his lectures. Twelve years have fince elapfed, and 
we believe his promife rcnuins unfulfilled. It is needlefs for U9 
to ohferve how mortifying fuch a fufpenfion muft prove to all 
tliofe wl'.o dedicate their time to the fciences in which he is fo 
profoundly Ihilled ; aiid how eagerly they wilh him to refcue his 
works from the mutilations and blunders w'ith which the pirated 
nipics of his ledures are deformed. Many an ephemeral repu- 
tation has been raifed in Germany on materials which dilhonelt 
induftry has pilfered from the copious ftore of Werner ; and our 
love of literary juftice combines with many other motives in 
making us anxious to beliold him refumc his rights, and chafe 
his puny competitors from the field. 

We cannot clofc thefc obfervations, without befiowing fome 
attention «n the tranflator, to whofe laudable indullry many 
mincralogills are indebted for facilitating their acquaintance 
with this valuable treatife. Mr Daubuiflbn has been already dif- 
tinguiOied by a long account of the mines of Freyherg, and by 
fcvcral eflays in tlje Journal des Alitti's. He appears to have en- 
tered Germany little Ikilled in the fcience he now fo feduloufly 
cultivates \ to have liftened to the German profeflbrs as to the 
voice of Infpiration ; to have fcrupulouily avoided all unbecoming 
hefitation in embracing their opinions ; to have examined no phae- 
nomena but thofc they indicated as deferving of attention, and 
to have feen no fpecimens but thofe which embcllifhed their ca- 
binets. Like a zealous apoflle, he has laboured to promulgate 
the tenets he has received ; and, the more eifcclually to fecure 
himfelf from the danger of conviction and apoflafy, he publifh- 
cd the firft edition of his tranllation before he left Freyberg, 
with fuch a folemn proclamation of his faith, as almoft pre- 
cluding a recantation. In Paris, this new edition, enriched by 
fcvci.il notes and verbal corretlions, appeared in 1802, under 
the eye and patronage of Werner, who was vifiting the accumu- 
lated riches of that metropolis. The enthufiafm of the tranfln- 
tor feems nothing abated, and liis laborious zeal announces frefh 
tranflations. Thefe will be a valuable addition to the general 
(lock of information, if M. HaubuilTon continues to exercife the 
fame candour and fidelity that dillinguifh his prefent perform- 
ance. It is no fmall effort of candour in a Frenchman to dif- 
cover merit in the productions of foreign nations ; and to natu- 
ralize that merit, without appropriating it, is a degree of honefly 
which fome diftinguifhed philofophers have not been able to 
attain. 
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As a fpecimen of the tranflator’s ftyle, and to afford the ab'et> 
tors of the Huttonian theory, a fubje£l of meditation, we add 
the following fliort cxtrafk : 

‘ Dans les AnnaLt Je ChUnie dc Cnll, j’ai donne la defcription d’uo 
gite de nvakket connu fous Ic nom dc huxxtnivakkc, que I’on voit dans 
la galerie Barbara a Joaehimllhal. Cette wakke appartient a la forma* 
tion de trap : ellc fe truuve dans line roche primitive de fchilte micacc 
et de fchilte argiletix. Le gite defeend a une profondeur de plus dc 
cent cinquante toifes. II rcnfernie des arbres a demi-pctiillc^, qui ont 
encore leur ecorce, leure branches, leurs feuilles. Ce gite rciremblc 
beauconp aux hlons ; ct il eil bicn hors de doute que ce n’elt qu’une 
4 norme fentc qni s\(t faite dans cette montagne primitive et clevee, 
et que cette fente a etc eiifiiitc remplie dc wakke par le haul. Quelle 
ell la revolution qui pent avoir prodult la feme ? Quelle eft cclle qui 
peut I'avoir remplie ? ’ p. 277. 2 78. 


Akt. X. Bjfay cn Irifi Bulls. By Richard Lovell Edgeworth, and 

Maria Edgeworth. London. 1802. 

T^e hardly know what to fay about this rambling, frrambling 

» * book ) but that we are quite fure, the author, when he 
began any fentence in it, had not the fmallefl fufpicion of what 
it was about to contain. We fay, the author; becaufe, in fpite 
of the mixture of fexes in the title-page, we are ilronglyinclined 
to fufpe£l, that the male contributions exceed the female, in a 
very great degree. The Elhiy on Bulls is written much with 
the fame mind, and in the fame manner, as a fchool-boy takes 
a walk : He moves on for ten yards on the (Iraight road, with 
furprifing perfeverance ; then fets out after a butterfly, looks for 
a bird’s neft, or jumps backwards and forwards over a ditch. 
}n the fame manner, this nimble and digreflive gentleman is 
away after every objc£l which crofles his mind. If you leave 
him at the end of a comma, in a Heady purfuit of his fubjcA, 
you are fure to find him, before the next full (lop, a hundred 
yards to the right or left, frifking, capering, and grinning in a 
high paroxyfm of merriment and agility. Mr Edgeworth feems 
to poflefs the fentiments of an accomplifhed gentleman, the in* 
formation of a fcholar, and the vivacity of a firll-rate Harlequin. 
He is fuddled with animal fpirits, giddy with conftitutional joy : 
in fuch a Hate, be muft have written on, or burft. A difeharge 
of ink wasian evacuation abfolutely neceflary, to avoid fatal and 
plethoric congeftion. 

The objed of the book is to prove, that the pra£lice of mak* 
ing bulls is not more imputable to the Irilb, than to any other 

people ; 
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people ; and the manner in which he fets about it, is to quote 
examples of bulls produced in other countries. But this is furely 
a Gngular way of reafoning the queftion : For there are Goitres 
out of the Valais, extortioners who do not worfhip Mofes, oat 
cakes over the Tweed, and balm beyond the precin^s of Gilead* 
If nothing can be faid to exi(t preeminently and emphatically in 
one country, which exifts at all in another, then Frenchmen are 
not gay, nor Spaniards grave, nor are gentlemen of the Milefian 
race remarkable for a difintercfted contempt of wealth in their 
connubial relations. It is probable there is fome foundation for 
a charafler l‘o generally difFufed ; though it is alfo probable, that 
fuch foundation is extremely enlarged by fame. If there were no 
foundation for the common opinion, we muft fuppofe national cha- 
racters formed by chance ; and that the Irilh might, by accidenti, 
have been laughed at as bafhful and fheepifh ; which is impoffible* 
The author puzzles himfclf a good deal about the nature of bulls, 
without coining to any decifion about the matter. Though tha 
qucftioii is not a very cafy one, we fliall venture to fay, that a bull 
is an apparent congruity, and real incongruity of ideas, fuddenijr 
difcovercd. And, if this account of bulls be juft, they are (a$ 
might have been fuppofed) the very levcrfe of wit; for, as wit 
difeovers real relations, that are not apparent, bulls admit ap- 
parent relations, that are not real. The pleafure arifing from 
wit proceeds from our furprife at fuddenly difeovering two 
things to be fimilar, in which we fufpcclcd no fimilarity. The 
pleafure arifing from bulls proceeds fiom our difeovering two 
things to be diffirnilar, in which a rcfemblance might have been 
fufpeCled. The fame doClrlnc will apply to wit, ond to bulls in 
action. Practical wit difeovers connexion or relation between 
actions, in which duller undcrilandings difeover none ; and 
practical bulls originate from an upparerit relation between two 
actions, which more correct undcrilandings immediately perceive 
to have no relation at all. 

Louis XIV. being extremely harafled by the repeated folici- 
tations of a veteran olBccr for promotion, faid one day, loud 
enough to be .heard, ‘ That gentleman is the moft troublefome 
officer I have in my fervicc. * ‘ That is precifeiy the charge 

(faid the old man) which your Majefty’s enemies bring againft 
me. ’ 

« An Engliih gentleman’ (fays Mr Edgeworth, in a llory cited from 
Joe Millar) ^ was Writing a letter in a coffee-houfe ; and, pcrceividg 
that an Iriihman (lationed behind him was taking chat liberty which 
Parmenio ufed with his friend Alexander ; inftead of putting his fcal 
upon the lips of the curious impertinent^ the Englifti gentleman thought 
proper to reprove the Hibernian, if not with delicacy, at leaft with 

D d a poetical 
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{)oetlcal julllce. He concluded writing; hh letter in thcfe words : “ I 
would fay more ; but a dan:ined tall Iriflinia;i is reading over my (houlder 
every Word 1 write. ” 

** You lie, you fcoundrcl, ” faid the felf-coiivictcd Hibernian. * p. 29. 

The plcafure derived from the firft of thefe (lories, proceeds 
from the difeovery of the relation that I'uhfilts between the 
objetl he had in view% and the affliit of the officer to an obfeiva- 
tion fo unfriendly to that end. In the firft rapid glance which 
the mind throws upon his words, he appears, by his acquiefcence, 
to be pleading againft himfclf. There feems to be no relation 
between what he fays, and w'hat he wlihcs to efledl by fpeak- 
ing. 

In the fecond (lory, the plcafure is dirc£lly the reverfe. The 
lie given was apparently the readied means of proving liis inno- 
cence, and really the mod effectual way of eftablifliing his guilt. 
There feems for a moment to be a ftrong relation between the 
means and the objecl j while, in fa£l, no irrclation can be fo 
complete. 

What connexion is there between pelting ftones at monkeys, 
and gathering cocoa nuts from lofty trees? Apparently none. 
But monkeys fit upon cocoa-nut trees; monkeys are imitative 
animals; and if you pelt a monkey with a done, he pelts you 
with a cocoa nut in return. This feheme of gathering cocoa 
nuts is very witty, and w'ould be more fo, if it did not appear 
ufeful ; for the idea of utility is always inimical to the idea of 
wit. * There appears, on the contrary, to be fome relation be- 
tween tlie revenge of the Irifii rebels againft a banker, and the 
means which they took to gratify it, by burning all his notes, 

wherever 

* It mud be obferved, that all the great paflions, and many other 
feelings, extinguifh the rth'fh of wit. Thus, lywpha pufltca Dtum 
vidit ct eruhuitj would be witty, were it nut bordering on the fublimc. 
Tl>c rcfemblance between the fandal tree imparting (w'hile it falls) its 
aromatic flavour to the edge of the axe, and the benevolent man re- 
wardiog evil with good, would be witty, did it not excite virtuous 
emotions. There are many mechanical contrivances which excite fenfa- 
ttons very fiintlar to wit ; but the attention is abforbed by their utility. 
Some of Merlin’s machines, which have no utility at all, are quite 
fimilar to wit. A fmall model of a fleam engine, or a mere fquirc, is 
wit to a chil^. A man fpeculates on the caufes of the firft, or on its 
confequenccs, and fo lofes the feelings of wit ; w'ith the latter, he is 
too familiar to be furprifed. In (hort, the cfTcnce of every fpecies of 
wit is furprife ; which, vi iermhdf mud be fndden : and the fenfations 
wltich wit has a tendency to excite, are Impaifed or deftroyed, as often 
as they arc mingled with much thought or pafllon. 
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wherever they found them whereas, they could not have ren- 
dered him a more eiTential fervice. In both thefe cafes of bulls, 
the one verbal, the other pradtical, there is an apparent con- 
gruity, and a real incongruity of ideas. In both the cafes of 
wit, there is an apparent incongruity, and a real relation. 

It is clear, that a bull cannot depend upon mere incongruity 
alone ; for, if a man were to fay that he would ride to London 
upon a cocked hat, or that he would cut his throat with a pound 
of pickled falmoii, this, though completely incongruous, would 
not be to make bulls, but to talk nonfenfe. The ftrongcr the 
apparent connexion, and the more complete the real difeonnexion 
of the ideas, the greater the furprife, and the better the bull. 
The lefs apparent, and the more complete the relations efta- 
bliflicd by wit, the higher gratification does it aiFord. A great 
deal of the pleafure experienced from bulls, proceeds from the 
fenfe of fuperiority in ourfelves. Bulls which we invented, or 
knew to be invented, might pleafe, but in a Icfs degree, for want 
of this additional zeft. 

As there mull be apparent connexion, and real incongruity, 
it is feldom that a man of fenfe and education finds any form of 
words by which he is confeious that he might have been de- 
ceived into a bull. To conceive how the perfon has been de- 
ceived, he mull fuppofe a degree of information very different 
from, and a fpecies of cha»-after veiy heteropentous to his own ; 
a procefs, which diininilhes furprife, aiul conlequently pleafure. 
In the above mentioned ll<iry of the Iriihmaii overlooking the 
man writing, no pcifon of ordinary fagacity can fuppofe himfclf 
betrayed into fucli a mlllake ; but he caji eafily reprefent to 
himfelf a kind of character that might have been fo betrayed. 
There are fomc bulls io extremely fallacious, that any nun 
may imagine himfclf to have been betrayed into them \ but thefe 
arc rare; and, in gcncr.^tl, it is a poor contemptible fpecies of 
amufcnieiit; a delight in which, evinces a very bad tafle in 
wit. 

Whether the Irifii make more bulls than their neighbours, is, 
ns we have before remarked, not a point of much importance $ 
but it is of confiderable importance, that the cliaracler of a 
nation Ihould not be degraded; and Mr Edgeworth has great 
merit in his very benevolent intention of doing jullice to the 
excellent qualities of the Irifli. It is not pollible to read his 
book, without feeling a ftrong and a new difpofition in their 
favour. Whether the imitaiion of the Irifh manner be accurate 
in his little (lories, we cannot determine ; but we feel the fame 
confidence in the accuracy of the imitation, that is often felt 
ifi thp rffembUnce of a portrait, of which we have never fecn 

Dd j ^ tlifi 
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the original. It is no very high compliment to Mr Edgeworth's 
creative powersi to fay, he could not have formed any thing, 
which was not real, fo like reality ; but fuch a remark only robs 
Peter, to pay Paul; and gives every thing to his powers of 
obfervation, which it takes from tliofe of his imagination. In 
truth, nothing can be better than his imitation of tlie Irilh man- 
ner : It is firft-rate painting. 

Edgeworth & Co. have another faculty in great perfedlion. 
They are eminently mafters of the pathes. The Firm drew tears 
from us in the llories of little Dominick^ and of the Irilh beggar 
who killed his fweethcart : N« ver was any grief more natural or 
fimple. The firft, howeyer, ends in a yciy fooHlh w'ay; 

-firtnofa fuperne 

Eeftnit in pifeenu 

We arc extremely glad that our avocations did not call us 
from Bath to London on the day that the Bath coach converfa- 
tion took place. We except from this wifli the (lory with which 
the converfation terminates; for, asfoon as Mr Edgew'orth enters 
upon a (lory, he excels. 

We muft confefs we have been much more pleafed with Mr 
Edgeworth in his laughing and in his pathetic, than in his grave 
and rcafoning moods. He meant, perhaps, that w'C fliouhl ; and 
it certainly is not very ncceflary that a writer (hould be profound, 
on the fubje6l of Bulls. Whatever be the deficiencies of the 
book, they are, in our etUmation, amply atoned for by Its merits; 
by none more, than that lively feeding of compaflion which per- 
vades it for the dillrelTes of the wild, kind-hearted, blundering 
poor of Ireland. 


Art- XI. Thoughts on the ReJlriHion of Payments in Specie at the 
Banks of England and Ireland. By Lord King. I-oudon. May 
1803. pp. 106. 8vo. 


^^His fenfible and inftruflivc publication, contains the fub* 
^ ftance of what was urged in Parliament, by Lord King, 
againft the lall renewal of the Bank Reilri£tioti Bills. His 
reafoning coincides, at lead in its general outline, with that of 
Mr Boyd’s well kpown pamphlet : fetting out with the ftrong 
prefumptions vyhich might have led us to expe£l an exceflive 
iiTue of paper, and confirming that probability by a reference 
to the price of bullion, and the rate of foreign exchange. We 
muil acknowledge, however, that the argument is prefented by 
Lord King, tn a more corrected foroii as well as with more can« 
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dour. And the interval of experience that has now clapfed, 
has furnilhed him with a larger body of evidenoc, and a variety^ 
of additional illuftrations. 

Though from the very firft, the^e could be no doubt of the 
impolicy and injullice of the reftiidHon; yet, at the date of Mr 
Boyd’s letter, the meafare was too recent to warrant a confident 
opinion with regard to its particular influence on prices. It was, 
in its kind, quite novel and unexampled \ and its operation was 
neceflfarily affected by many complicated circumltances. But 
now, it may be affirmed, that of ail the political experiments 
which the temerity of ftatefmen ever hazarded, there is not an- 
other which has been more fairly tried than iliis, or of which 
the rcfult has been afcertairied w’irh greater certainty. We have 
had an opportunity of obferving the operation of the meafure, 
under many varieties of fituation, and where almoft every cir- 
cumftance has been fucceflively varied, by which it might either 
have been counterafted or affilled ; in war and in peace, in fa- 
mine and in plenty, with a favourable and with an unfavour- 
able balance of trade, during a languid ftagnation of our manu- 
faftures, and amidft the fpint and heat of fpcmlation, 'I'hrough- 
out all thefe changes, one uniform cifcct may be perceived ; 
which, with the evidence by which it is proved, and the rcafon- 
iiigs by which it is explained, is very ably and perfpicuoully tie- 
feribed by Lord King. For flic inforinstio!i ot our readers, oil 
this mod iiitcrcfling fubjetl, we Ihall make an ahflrart of his 
publication; bccaufe it is higldy impinraiu that the public- 
Ihould at length entertain a correct opamni, with rcfpcCl to 
thofc laws which have vitiated tlu currency of this country. 
We iliall endeavour to convey tJic fubftance of his reafonings, 
without meaning to confine ourfclvcs to liis language, or to the 
prccifc order in which he has arranged the difl'ereiit fteps of the 
argument. 

It docs not appear ro have ever been doubted by any of the 
writers on political occonorny *, that an cniargrinent (jf paper 
currency, beyond the growing demands of trade, has exailly 
the fame operation in raifing prices, as a multiplication of the 
precious metals. There is this dtiference, indeed, between the 
two cafes, that the one is a local cfiV£l meredy, vidiereas, the o- 
thcr extends over the wliole commercial '»*.>rld ; and that the 
latter is produced gradually, fcarcely becoming f?nfible, till af- 
ter the lapfe of a confiderable period of time ; whereas, the 
former may take place very quickly, and has actually been knowa 
to take place very quickly in more inltances than one. It is *evi- 
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together vnnecenarjr, even as a part of circulation j and that the 
provifional law of 1 797 Ihould be eflabJifhed as a permanent fyf- 
tem. If the former fentinicnt may be clafl'ed among the expir- 
ing prejudices of the vulgar, this vifionaty fcheme betrays no Jefs 
ignorance of political occoitomy, and in its pra£l;icai tendency is 
much more pernicious. It is not, however, to be treated as a 
<lo£lrine entirely new, or as for the Qrft time fuggelled by the 
exifting citcumftanccs of this country. If authority could yield 
any fupport to fo palpable an error, the fan£lion might be found 
of other names, than it will probably be able to produce in the 
prefent day. An idea of this fort runs through the Querifl: of 
Bilhop Berkeley, not the leaft remarkable produdion of that 
acute genius ; from wliofe fame it cannot be conlidered a dero- 
gation, that among many original and valuable views upon a fei- 
ence then almoft uncultivated, fome errors are to be found, from 
which we are not completely guarded by all the difeoveries and 
experience of fubfequent times. He appears to have conceiv- 
ed *, that all circulation is alike a circulation of credit, whether 
metal or paper be employed as the mediutp } and that as coin- 
ed metals were, in the progrefs of mankind from barbarifm, fub- 
ftituted for barter, fo, in a farther ftage of improvement, a 
paper medium is to be fubftituted for coin. If the quedion 
were folely, whether it may be (fated in the abdradf as at all 
pra£ficable, to carry on the bufinefs of internal commerce by a 
medium of circulation merely conventional, neither podeding in- 
tiinfic value itfelf, nor immediately convertible into a commodi- 
ty of intrinfic value } we fhould anfwer this quedion in the af- 
firmative. The pra£ficability is fudiciently proved, by the ex- 
periment which has been made in this country ; and there exid- 
ed no reafon, i priori^ to doubt its podTibiJity. But the real and 
important quedion is a very different one ; how far this pra<> 
ticable fcheme, is, by motives of expediency, and after a full 
view of its operation, recommended to be a&ually carried into 
prat^ice ? To this, we have no lefs h^tation in pronouncing a 
negative, upon the principle which has already been explained. 
A perfed fydem of currency mud be compofed both of fpecie 
and paper. 

Tne introdu£fion of paper money, the mod refined, perhaps, 
of all the expedients to which the relations of fociety have given 
birth, was not only an immenfe dep in the progrefs of com- 
merce, but mar be confidered as having marked an epoch in the 
}tidory of msAmnd. But the effential benefit of the invention 
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docs not confift, as Berkeley fuppofed, in forming an entire fub^ 
ftitution for metallic currency ; bur, in faving a certain portion 
of fo coftly an article, and, what is of far greater confequence, in 
facilitating exchanges between places remote from each other, and 
economizing the time and the labour of large payments. Specie, 
hov/ever, as pofleffing intrinfic value, mull Hill be confidered as 
the ultimate clement into which the currency of the country- 
may at all times be refolved ; and is the true bafis upon which 
the fabric of paper circulation mull be folidly rc-ared. If the 
whole currency is merely conventional, no cIiuk k opjrates againft 
an exceflive iilue, and confeqiicntly no fccurliy exilts for the 
permanent value of the medium of exchange. That perma- 
nency can only be fecured, by making the conventional repre- 
fentative of value conilantly and readily convertible into real 
value ; conilantly and readily convertible into gold and Giver ; 
becaufc thefe preferve, more llcadily than other commodities, an 
uniform value. Upon the principle, which we have endeavour- 
ed to explain, the excefs of paper circulation would be convert- 
ed into whatever commodity the paper was made convertible, 
provided that commodity was of intrinGc value. But it cannot 
be rendered convertible into fomc commodities, \idth the fame 
convenience, as into others; nor w'ould the reflraint upon ex- 
jceflive iflue operate, in every calc, willi the fame degree of effi- 
cacy and regularity. As the precious mtt.ds form the moft con- 
venient mcafure of value and medium of exchange, when the 
whole circulation is effctlcd by a medium of intiinfic value; for 
the fame rcafons, they are better fitted than any other commo- 
dity to be the bafis of a conventional currency, and to form that 
real value into -which every portion of it may at all times be im- 
mediately converted. Permanency of value, from age to age, is 
the point of firft importance in the medium of circulation. And 
wdiile the currency of a nation confills, either wdiolly of the pre- 
cious metals, or of a paper fyltem founded on, and fecured by 
the principle of convertibility* its value cannot be confiderabljr 
depreciated, except, along with the currency of the whole com- 
mercial world, by the difeovery of new' mines of extreme fer- 
tility : an event fo rare, as to have occurred only once within 
the period of hiftorical memory, and tliat at the epoch when the 
two hemifphcres of the earth were Grll revealed to each other. 

The preceding obfervations are fufficient, we truft, to fliew, 
that when a national Bank, whofe notes form the chief branch 
of currency, is relieved from the obligation of payments in cafli, 
the only controul is then removed which limits the iflue of pa- 
per to what is a£lually required by trade. That with fuch an 
ppportiinity, and fuch a licenfe, no bank will ever long rcfift the 
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temptation of high profits and extraordinary gains, there arc 
very obvious reafons to prefunie ; yet, it is a matter of fomc 
nicety to make out, in a particular inftance, a diflinct proof of 
the fadi of undue ifi'ue. It is a cafe of that fort which fcarcely 
admits of direft evidence. Even when we can obtain faithful 
documents of the amount of notes in circulation during a feries 
of fucceflivc periods, we are not fully entitled to confider a pro- 
greflive increale of amount as conclufivc, unlefs that increafe be 
very great indeed : becaufe the quantity of currency required by 
the trade of a country varies with the rate of circulation, that 
rate of circulation differs with the different kinds of currency, 
and in each kind is liable to be accelerated or retarded by the 
various fludluations of demand and of credit. Nor does a high 
and growing ftate of prices afford any mere fatisfaftory proof 
of an undue excefs in die quantity of circulating medium ; be- 
caufe the ftate of prices is a very complex fubjeef, and is known 
to us very vaguely ; and becaufe tlie fi.;iic increafe, which an cx- 
cefs of currency w^ould occaiion, may be produced by n\any o- 
thcr caufes, fuch as a failure of produce or fupply, or an accu- 
mulation of taxes, the operation of all which is fo complicated 
together, that it is difficult to affign to any one its proper por- 
tion of the vffiolc joint cffe£l:. Fortunately, liowcver, there are 
two very fiitiple and fatlsfa£lory tefts, by which the faft of an 
cxceflive currency may be afeertamed. The nature of thefe, we 
took an opportunity of explaining in a former article of this Re- 
view at a time when we did not yet tlunk that futficient evi- 
dence was laid before the public to apply the inference, with 
conclufive certainty, to the conduft of tl*c Bank of England. 

When the circulating medium of a country lias fiiffcrc<l a de- 
preciation, whether it proceeds from the debafement of a me- 
tallic currency, or from the dilcrecht, or from tlic excefs e( a 
paper curreny, the currency price of gold and Civer bullion 
muft rife, at the fame time with that of all other commodities. 
This faft is ufually exprefled, by faying, that the market price 
of bullion exceeds its mint price. When the market price of 
bullion comes to exceed its mint price, in coiifcquencc of a de- 
preciation of currency, the rate of foreign exchange will fuffir 
a nominal and apparent fall. The domeftic currency has funk 
in its bullion value, while foreign currencies remain unaltered : 
the proportion, therefore, of the bullion value of the former, to 
that of the fatter, is changed. But though this proportion is 
changed, tne ancient numbers, expreffing it, are ftill adhered to 
by merchants. There will thus be a great difference between 
the computed rate of exchange, and its real rate ; and whether 
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the aftual difference be in favour of, or againft, the country whofe 
currency is depreciated, the apparent rate will always be com- 
puted fo much more againft it, or fo much Icfs in its favour, in 
proportion to the degree of that depreciation. The ufe of thefe 
two tells, in afeertaining the fail of a depreciated currency, may 
be explained by feveral remarkable inftances. Before the re- 
formation of the filver coin in King William^s time, we are in- 
formed by Dr Smith, the exchange between England and Hol- 
land, computed according to the ilandard of tficir refpcdlive 
mints, was 25 per cerit. againft England; but the value of the 
current coin of England was, at that time, r.nher more than 
25 per cent, below its Ilandard value. * Before tlie reformation 
of our gold coin la 1772, the market price of bullion exceeded 
the iiiint price, and tlie rate of foreign exchange was deprefted ; 
even the exchange with France was 2 or 3 per cent, againft Eng- 
land. It is undcrltood, that, at that time, the Fveiich coin, 
tliough worn, was not fo degraded as the Englifli, and was, 
perhaps, 2 or 3 per cent, nearer its ftandard. Very foon after 
ihe recoinage in 1772, the market price of bullion fell to the 
mint price, and there was a cofrs.fponding improvement in the 
courfe pf exchange ; the dlff.Tcncc lurned immediately in fa- 
vour of England, and againft Franco, f The iiVue of afiignats, 
during the Revolution, depreciated the currency of France in a 
greater degree, than was ever known in any cither inftance. In 
tlie courfc of little more than two years, accordingly, the ex- 
change between Luiulon and Paris fell betw^een 6o and 70 per 
cent, to the difadvaiitage of the latter place ; and w'ould probably 
have fallen Hill more, by the operation of ne\v iirues of afiig- 
nats, if the war had not interrupted the commercial iiitercourfe 
of the two countries. % 

It is not, indeed, from every rife in the market price of bul- 
lion above its mint price, or from every fall in the courfe of fo- 
reign exchange, that w^e arc entitled to infer a depreciation of 
currency. A temporary excefs of the market price of bullion 
above its mint price may be produced, without any peculiarity 
in the (late of currency, by a failure in the fupply of bullion 
from the mines, by a great demaud for it either at home or from 
abroad, and, above all, by wdiat is called an unfavourable ba- 
lance of trade. Hic Iiigh market price, which thefe circum- 
ftances occafionalJy for a fliort time produce, may be farther 
augmented and prolonged, if the expences of foreign warfare, 
and the remittance of foreign fubfidics, arc aggravated by a fail- 
ure 
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are of the mod neceflary produce. It was from this view of 
the fubje£t, that, when we examined the valuable publication of 
Mr Thornton, we deemed it proper to fufpend our opinion, with 
refpeft to the operation of Bank of England paper upon prices, 
until the various caufes of foreign expenditure might be conli- 
dered as having completed their full cffe£l •, w'hile, at the fame 
time, we declared that the quefliun would be folved to our con- 
vidlion, if the excefs of the market price of bullion fliould con- 
tinue, after' the balance of traile was rellured in favour of this 
country. In the fame manner, it is fomewhat difficult to dif- 
criminate, whether an unfavourable courfe of exchange is real 
or only apparent. When it is only a few degrees below par, 
and has been obferved only for a fhort period of time, it is 
fcarcely poffible to determine whether it is a real difference from 
an unfavourable balance of trade, or an apparent difference from 
a depreciation of cur currency. But the longer the period of time 
is, during which even a faiall difference continues, the greater does 
the prefumptiwii always become, that it is only an apparent dif- 
ference : and this prefumption would be remarkably ftrengthen^ 
ed, if the difference were againll a country which formerly enjoy- 
ed a favourable balance of trade, of which the manufactures and 
foreign commerce had fuffered no diminution, but had advanc- 
ed in profperity, and which had recently adopted a change in^ 
the fyllem of its currency, that might puffibly lend to depreci- 
ation. It mufl: farther be obferved, that, how fhort foever the 
period may be during which the courfe of exchange is obferved, 
if the difference from par is very great, and exceeds a certain 
limit, there is then every reafon to believe that a certain portion 
at lead of this difference is only apparent, and muff be aferibed 
to a depreciation of currency. No perfon can imagine for a 
moment, that, when the exchange againll Paris was almoft 70 
fer cent, under par, that the whole of this immenfie difference, or 
that more than a very fmall portion of it, was real and arifing 
from the balance of trade. Nor does any one believe that the 
prefent exchange of 16 per cent, againll Dublin, which is near- 
ly twice as great as the ufual difference, does not in part origi- 
nate in a recent depreciation of the currency of Ireland. There 
is, indeed, a natural and neceffary limit to the real difference 
of exchange, as occafioned by the balance of trade. This differ- 
ence never can exceed, as Lord King has obferved, * * what will 
be fufficiety* to pay the expences and profit of the merchant who 
sports precious metals to reftore the balance. ’ ' The fame thing 
was long ago pointed out by Sir William Petty ; who informs us, 
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tliat, about the year 1672, 15 per cent, was given for the remit-* 
tance of money from Ireland into England : and the remark^ 
which he fubjoins, admits of an exa£l application to prefent cir- 
curnftances : — * Although, in truth, exchange can never be natu- 
rally more than the land and water-carriage of money between 
the two kingdoms, and the infiurance of the fame upon the way, 
if the mmvy be alike in both places. ’ * Lord King farther ftates, 
tliat this expence will probably fcldom exceed 8 per cent, fronn 
London to the continent of Europe ; which may therefore be 
confidcred as the utmcll limit of an unfavourable exchange, in a 
regular (late of things. 

From the foregoing obfervations, which we have infenfibly pro- 
traded to an unexpeded length, it may be concluded, in gene- 
ra!, (and tills general concliifion we may be prepared to apply to 
fiich particular inftaiices as llnill prefent thcmfelves), that, where 
a Heady excefs of the market price of bullion above its mint price, 
and a great deprtlTion of the courfe of exchange, are permanent 
amidfl the variation of all thofe clrcumftanccs which influence 
the balance of trade, the two efFeds mult be referred to one com- 
mon caufe, a depreciation of currency. Without any farther 
proof, the inference is juft and fatisfadory. But if it be farther 
fortified by dlredl evidence and oflicial documents, either of a frau- 
dulent debafemciit of coin, or of an unwonted augmentation in 
the illuc of paper, the concliifion becomes irrefillible to every 
underllandlng, that docs not fet all evidence and demonftration 
at defiance. 

The amount of Bank of England paper in circulation, prior to 
the fufpenfjon of cafli payments, was, upon an average of three 
years ending in December 4795, 2 i»97N>57dk Fora confiderable 
time after that meafuic had been reforted to, the Diredors ap- 
j^ear to have aded with caution and forbearance, as if not yet 
lure of their ground, and doubtful of the fuccefs of the experi- 
ment on which they were about to venture. To fupply die place 
of the guineas that w'ae thrown out of circulation, an addition- 
al quantity of final! notes w as no doubt necelTary ; w^hich Mr 
Thornton has probably ellimated too highly, when he ftates the 
amount at two millions \ becaufc it was not found immediately 
necelFary to ifliie fo large an amount. Until the year 1799, how- 
ever, the ilTue of bank notes did not much exceed thirteen mil- 
lions, But about the middle of that year, as we find from the 
accounts laid before Parliament, the notes in circulation amount- 
ed to I3 j759i94o 1- 5 before the end of the year, exceeded 
fourteen millions. In the courfe of the fucceeding year, they 
were increafed about a million and a half more. Our readers 
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will recollefl:, that Mr Thornton endeavours to fhew, that the 
iffues of the Bank did not exceed the average fum, to which they 
amounted before the law of reftriclion. He admits, that, in De- 
cember 1800, they were proved to amount to 15,450,970!.; but 
then he obferves, that the Governor of the Company ibtctl, in 
the following fpring, to the Houfe* of Commons, that they had 
drawn in about a million and a half of that fum ; fo that, w hen 
the tw'o millions of fmail notes were alfo deduced, there remain- 
ed a Ann almoft exafliy equal to the average of ilThcs before the 
reftridlion. When we examine, however, tlic accounts which 
have from time to time been laid before Parliament, we find, fo 
far from this being a corred itatement of the facl, that in fpring 
1801, the i due of notes amounted to 16,365,206!. ; which was 
ftill farther increafed, in the fummer of 1802, to 16,747,300!. 
According to the laft account prefented to tlie Houfc of Commons, 
the Bank of England notes in circulation amounted to 16,108,560!. 
If w’C compare tliis Aim with the above average of three years 
ending in December 1 795, even after we add to the latter the 
whole two millions, of whicli Mr Thornton fpeaks, and wdiich 
feems a very large allowance, the prefent ifluc from the Bank 
will be found to exceed that, which formerly was convertible into 
fpecie, by fomething lefs than one fixth of the whole. If we 
confider the quick circulation wdiich paper admits of, and the in- 
creafe which an accelerated rate of circulation gives to the effec- 
tive powers of currency, this addition of almoll one fixth mu(t 
be regarded as an immenfe augmentation of the mafs of efficient 
currency. 

While the iffue of Bank of England notes was moderate and 
reftrained, the market price of bullion (particularly of filver bul- 
lion, which is a more certain ftandard tlian gold, becaufe a more 
regular article of commerce) continued very nearly the fanu;, as 
its cftabliflied price in our mint ; fometimes riling a little above 
that, and fometimes falling a little below it, but fpeedily return- 
ing towards it from each deviation. In the fummer of 1 799, 
however, about the fame time with tlie great incrcafe of bank 
paper, a rapid and extraordinary advance took place in the mar- 
ket price of bullion. That of filver rofe at once to 5s. 8d., al- 
moft I o prr above the mint price. It continued to rife, a- 

long with the progreflive incrcafe of notes; and in i8oi», when 
they exceeded fixteen millions, it was as high as 6s. more than 
i6])^r and even as 68. id., more than 17 prr av//. above 
the mint price. 

While the ilTue of Bank of England notes was moderate and 
reftrained, the rate of exchange with Hamburgh continued in fa- 
vour of tliis country, being from 3 to 5 per cent, above par. But 
in the fummer of 1799, about the fame time wdth the great in- 
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creafc of Bank paper, a very rapid fall toi^.^Iace. "It fell at icnilief 
to 32, about 8 per cent, below par } and continued to fall alns^ ‘ 
regularly, though not quite fo regularly as tlie price of buU^ . 
rolb, al6ng with the progreiUve incrcafe of notes. ' At the com- 
mencement of 1801, when they exceeded lixteen railGohs, the' 
excliange with Hamburgh was as low as 2 glL los. almo^ tS per, 
rent, below par. ■ 

Thefe fa£ts are highly curious and important : important to out 
owti country in the prclent jundure, on account of the cbhdu- 
fion which they enforce refpebting a moil important object of 
national policy ; impot^ant to the occonomift of every country and 
age, from the new light which they throw on one of the mqft 
difficult fubjeds in his fcience. The detail of thefe fads be 
accurately coiffidered, in a fct of excellent tables which 
King' has fubjoined to his work } and which, from their conftriic- 
tion in parallel columns, exhibit, more diftindly than we have^ 
been able to defcribe, the remarkable correfpondence between the 
variations in the quantity of Bank notes, and die variations in the 
price of bullion and rate of exchange. During the late fufp^n- 
fion of hoftilities, the exchange was fomewhat improved, tl^ugh 
it ftill continued apparently unfavourable to England} and ue 
market price of bullion fell in fome degree, though it ftill remain- 
ed conliderably above the mint price. Thefe effiedts muft be a- 
feribed to the beneficiar influence, even of a momentary pacifica- 
tion, i^n the commercial relations of this country } and from all 
formet experience, it may with confidence be inferred, that, had 
dueK not bera an adual depr^iation of our currency, the ipx^t 
pri^,of biMon wCuid have been on a level with iti mint pri^^ 
and" Computed eichange, inftead of ^ing a^nft us, would 
havd api^Ted, as dotd^tleS the re&l balance was^j^eady'in^ur 
faybmr. '"tt is riety, ihgenionfly obferved by ^.qrd S^ing, with?jre-. 
feiy^' id Ibte of thing^ at the date of jffis piiblkndon — 

f!'Vrebave»'.ia|.,riie prefrnt time, a ftriking tnftaace of an exchange 
with^'CeutupeettUpar,' and in an improving-ftate } while the -price 
of bullion > 4 * .9 '^nd I-O per~r«|P.^bi^|ier than the mint prioak 

This eattaqrdpa«y"'dilit^nce it rendered inti^igiblc byinppding Bank 
notes tp^; W!de{nifc«kte 4 snd the ceri baljUK^Qf trade verydiffersM^ 
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aii4^4^&£p!im\^Ukftntf(0^ .a^ proof of &e general prindpte. In 
^ ilate c& thiogs* while ue oblication of con* 

vdii^^paj^ .ihtQ'^ecie fubfifted, the ordinary diSerence of ex- 
between London and Dublin was 8 per cent, againft the 
iai^< But this has undergone a i^terial alteration, fince^the 
-fiodc of Ireland, as well as that of •Bngland, received a licenfe of 
' ifluii^ paper free from that oUigadon. If the Bank of Ireland 
had'bera more moderate in its abufe cd’ this licenfe than the' Bank 
of England, it is obsious, that the c.urt€ncy of the former would 
have foffinred a leis depreciation than that of dte latter, and there 
would confequently have been an apparent diminution in the dif- 
frkence of exchange. On the other frand, if the Bank of Ireland 
has been more extravagant in its abufe of that licenfe than the 
Bank of England, the currency of the former mult have fufiered 
a '^ 'greater depreciation than that of the latter, and there will 
coni^uently have been . an apparent increafe in the difference of 
-eadumge; Nenv, the aftual cafe is, diat there has been a very 
great increafe in the difference of exchange ; and, agreeably to 
unit correfpmidence which the preceding reafonings entitle us to 
.expeA, the iffue of Notes from the Bank of Ireland has been 
greatly more enlarged than that of the Bank of England. For 
the d!^£Hon of diis fad, and of molt reprehenfible condufl on 
ihe part (ff the Direflors of the Bank of Ireland, the public is in- 
debted to the intelligence and aflivity of Lord King ; upon whofc 
' modon, in the month of February laft, the following document, 
whi^ we infert entire, was laid l^ore Parliament. 

* Account if the" Amount of Bank of Ireland Notea in Circulation 
at different Pertodt (tnduding Bills under 5I.), prefented to the 
Houfe of Lords, pnrfuant to an order dated February 1803. 
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the price of filrer in Dublin has experienced a great adtance» 
having varied from 0s. 6d. to 7$^ Ir^ currency; ah incteafe 
which, eftimating the mint price at js. yd., is from 14 to so/er 
cent. The rate of exchange between Dublin and London, has 
been alfo remarkably ,atfe£led ; the diflerence haring progreffive- 
ly incrcafed from S-}-, the ordinary difference, to 10, la, 14, and 
even 16, to which it has rifen fince the publication of the pre« 
fent Work. This proof, of the depreciation of Bank of Ireland 
notes, has not been confined to the courle of exchange with 
London ; but is felt in the tranfa^rions of Dublin with many o£ 
the provincial towns, where thofe notes have not acquired a ge- 
neral circulation, the currency ftill confifting either of fpecie or 
of country notes. In confequence of this, and of the depreciated 
condition of the Dublin currency, there is an adlual difference 
of exchange between Dublin and thofe towns. In Belf^, for 
inftance, this is the cafe ; and when a payment i$ there made in 
Bank of Ireland notes, an additional fum is paid proportional to 
the difcount. To thefe ftatements of Lord King, we may add a 
h€t exactly of the fame nature, which has recently come to onr 
knowledge ; that when there is a money tranfa£lion betwixt this 
country and thofe parts of the north of Ireland, where the notes 
of the National Bank are not in general circulation, the difference 
of exchange, inffead of being computed at 15 or 16 per cent, as 
againft Dublin,, does not exceed 8 per cent.^ which was the or- 
dinary exchange with Dublin, before the meafure of reftri£rion 
was reforted to. ' It is impoilible, (our author obferves), un- 
der fuch circumftances, to acquit the DireAors of the Bank of 
Ireland of the charge of grofs mifcondu£l, eveijupon the ground 
of fuppofed ignorance and inexperience. An important truft, 
which, upon miftaken principles of pdlitical necefiity, was com- 
mitted to this corporate Body by Parliament, for the public be- 
nefit, appears to have been perverted to the private intcreft of 
the proprietors of their ftock. ’ — p. 5;3. The remedy which Lord 
ffing has propofed, for the cure of thefe di’forders, appteaif ex- 
tremely fimple, and founded on the juffeft principles of pqfitical 
economy. While the Bank of England continues to eti|by the 
reftridion, that of Ireland cannot, with any propriety Or juftice, 
be dire£led to refume the ancient fyftem^pf payments in fpeqie. 
But, as a temporary expedient, an obligatim imon the Bank df 
Ireland, to pay upon demand, in notes of the Bank of England, 
would unqueftionably impofe upon the Irifh J)iredors the ne- 
ceffity of retraining the iffue ox their papet«'and of /educing it 
at leaft to the ffandard of Englifh currency.. 

From the preceding mafs of evidencci^fo barmotffoufly con- 
fident wtih all the ded unions of gencSil principle, oitr n^rs, 

Eea we 
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we tniftj are prqunred'irtth vs to pronoaoce, that the hdif of a 
depreciation m our currency originating in excefs, is complete;- 
ly edwbilAeii. 'To our mind, at leaft, the reafonings and Hate- 
mctita.'of'jLioiid King appear now quite decifive. We mean, de- 
^ifii^aw to the alEtual cpnfequences of the meafure of 1797, and 
its peraidous influence upon the fyftem of circulation. For of 
the inipoticy of that meafure, we never for a moment entertain- 
ed V'doubt. To have apprized the public of that, it was quite 
fuflkient, that the moil intelligent and.beft informed perfons 
owndd themfelvcs unable at the time to defcry its 'probable ef- 
feds i and that it was in itielf a violent interference of the Le- 
giflature, forcing the arrangements of commerce out of their ac- 
cuftomed and natural courfe. Nothing can be more judicious 
thsm the concluding obfervations of Lord King : 

*’ A iae regard to aeaeral ruLsf and efpecially to the great rules of 
prc^ertfi forms a moft important part of the doty of a legiflator. ' They 
are the'foundations of aU private and political fecurity ; and the only 
means by which great principles can be effedually plotted againft ralh 
fpemlaiion and faafty and incoiifidcrate judgments. A flrift adherence 
to-thefe rules, and n deep, fenfe of their value and importance, is the 
great charaSerlftic which diftinguiflies dvilized nations, and which 
marks the progrefs of political knowledge and improvement. It has, in 
general, diftinguifhed the legiflative proceedings of our owo" country, 
may be juflly regarded as one of the principal caufn of our national 
prosperity and greatnels. Yet a more extraordinary deviation from all 
genm rules has never occurred, than in that change in the r3rftem of onr 
piqier •currency, which commenced in the Aft of Sufpenfion of 1797, 
and is ftiU continued. A law to fufpend the performance of contra^ 
has been fuffered to remain in force upwards of fix years. A power has 
been committed to the Direftois of the Bank, which is not entmfted 
by tbs Conftitntion even to the Executive Government ; a power of re< 
golatirij^ in a certain degree, the ftandard of the currency of the king^ 
dom, and of varying this ftandard at their pleafure. A precedent has 
been eftaUiflied, by which, uppn any fuggeftion of temporary expedi-' 
CDcy, 'the whole perfenal property and monied interefts of the- country 
may be ctupmitted to the diferetioa of a commercial Body not' refpon< 
fible to the Legiftature, and not known to the Conftitntion. 

* This extraordinary meafure, ' which originated in embarralTment and 
temponuy d^Bralties, ^ fuflered to continue from mere inadvett* 
ence^ Neidier the FvUc. nor the Legiilature appear to have oonfidersd 
to ufbat csnfequenqm fueb.. proceedings ultimately tend. Had Bhdta* 
mentlieehaifle^ t^ni^to. ButWUe any of thofe ^reft,ftattdtnpond)e 
cuno^, wbteliv>i{^ often disgraced srbitvary^ovemments ; bad it bna 
reecSaminded toxbem Co raife tbe denominatiuii, or to .dimini& the va> 
lue o^ the cnrrftit' coin, there can. be no ^doubt .that aprppo^ 
wiHi indignation, .Yet afi al^oT the 

‘ , mtuit 
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nature has been eftablilhed by law in this country. The. power of . re* 
ducing the value of the currency, by a filcnt and gradual depreciation, 
is more dangerous, from the very circumi^nce of its being leis dired; 
and lefs expofed to obfervation. 

* The true intercfts of Government and the People are not really at 
variance. No advantage can polliUy be obtained by the former, under 
any emergency, from any change in the fyftcm of carrency by which 
the Public is injured. After the firft momentary relief. Government, 
fo far from deriving any benefit from fuch violations of eftabl flied rules, 
is obliged, like other confumers, to increafe its expences, to multiply 
its loans and taxes, and to adapt Its revenue to the enhanced price of 
labour and commodities. But this is only a fmall part of the evils that 
have uniformly been experienced by thofe nations which have had fre- 
quent recourfe to fuch expedients. The abufe increafes in ftrengtb, 
and a return to the former fyilem is rendered more difficult by delay ; 
public credit fuffers ; the revenue and rcfources fail; and what was at 
firft a mere temporary accommodation, becomes finally a permanent 
caufe of national weaknefs and decay. The cafe which is here fuppofed 
is extreme; but every inftance of a diferetiunary power, by which the 
currency may be depreciated, has this tendency, and may ultimately 
produce thefe effe^ ’ p. 83 — 86. 

We have purpofely abftained from interrupting the deduction 
of the principal argument, by an allufion to any collateral view$ 
or incidental topics, in which we feci ourfelves difpofed to dif- 
fer from the author, or to criticize bis mode of llatement. It ia 
proper that we fliould now explain very briefty the few objec- 
tions which have occurred to us. 

He has not, perhaps, adhered with exaifl precision to the dif- 
tinHion, of which, in the abftrael, he feems aware, between 
the two forts of depreciation ; the one ' originating from excefs, 
the other from diferedit: For he appears to apprehend, that the 
excefs alone of Bank of England notes might at length produce a 
difeount between tltem and gold coin ; '(p. 37. & p. 81.) This 
feems inaccurate. It mull be iecolle£Ied, that paper cannot be- 
come permanently excefiive, until gold and diver coin have been 
in a great meafore thrown out of the channel of circulation.' 
Every Aiperfluous iliue is, for fome time, counteraHed, iil its 
influence on prices, bya.difplacement and exportation of an equi- 
valent portion of precious coin : And when thefe are at length 
fo much thrown out of circulation, that the frelh emiiTions of 
paper produce an uncorreHed influence upon prices, the current 
cy muft then be confldered, with regard to every, fenfible efTeH, 
as confiftiag entirely of paper. What reinains of pfeejous coin> 
forms, comparatively, ho part of the circulating medium. Now, 
4t is only between two diflFerent kinds of currency, beating a fen- 
rjble proportioo to each other, thst a difeount can be eftabliOied | 
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tietween the two different currencies of one {dace» 
being the fame thing as the toarfe of exchange between 

the .etimbcies of two different places. When a difcoant is efta.* 
blifl^ between the two currencies of one arid the fame place, 
it maft proceed from a difcfedit or want of confidence in one of 
thc^} in confequence of which, two ffioney^prices are recog- 
nized for all commodities, and the precious coins remain ftill in 
the db^nnel of circulation, notwithftandtng continued emiflions 
of paper. We have little doubt, that the difcouat at Dublin ori- 
ginated in this manner. 

la the courfe of this author*s libera) remarks on country Banks, 
be gives an opinion, in favour of that law, which formerly pro- 
hibited the ifiu^of notes hnder the value of five pounds. We 
are rather inclined to doubt the policy on which this prohibition 
was founded. The authority of Dr Smith, indeed, is with Lord 
King } Jbut the principle of commercial freedom has fuch firm 
hold of our convi£kion, that, to warrant any exception from it, 
wf (hould require much ftronger reafons than are furniOied upon 
this point by either of thefe writers. 

Lord King has ftated, rather too abfoiutely perhaps, (p. 15. 
ISi p. 2^.}, that the circulating medium of a nation bears no 
proportion to its wealth and trade. It is quite true, that the 
number of exchanges bears no ratio to the mere quantity or a- 
mount of circolating medium ; becaufe the quantity required va- 
ries, as we l^ave often obferved, with the rate or velocity of circu- 
lation. But the amount of circulating medium, and the rate of cir- 
culrdton, may be taken together, and confidered as forming a com* 
quantity } and then there can be no doubt that this complex 
44ttantity bears a ratio to the number and value of exchanges. This 
fatiop H.is evident, may be fixed and conilant, though the two conw 
ponent .parts of that coinplex quantity are perpetually varying } be- 
cau^ whUe trade continues the fame, they mull vary inverfeiy, 
as ea<^ ot^ef. Nor does it affe^l the truth of this propofition, 
as thus.'^te^ gbilrafledly, that the prefent refouices of poKticai 
arithOKtic do not yet enable us to amgn the ratio. 

-hard Ki^ ehdqivdored to ilrengthen' thar part of his ar- 
gument, wirnrh Is fquriffed on the unfavoorable ftate of foreign 
by a theory which^ far as we know, is quite new .; 

In the prefent cdpimerciar relations of Great Britain, the 
reid ^iiiiife of ^vg^^ngi wkh thie Continent mnff necefliitily and 
pjcribawntlr b^h oiir favour. Tire great trade wkh the Baft 
|qdi<9 s^'iChipa.Is cattieif, bn alinoft entirely by: Mi ei^eitaiaon 

jb poIPe^ almbff exehtfivdif by 
l^fl^ntalni We nhilt'^e^foie draiu fr^ reft^.ofv^ 
wi^iern world, that fupply of this precious metal, which is an- 
jjfllly' ppnfigned ea$. Out dked commerce widi Spain 
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and Portugal is inadequate to this purpofe : we mud derive the 
fupply, therefore, from the fcveral nations of. the Continent, 
among whom the annual produce of the mines is diftrlbuted from 
Portugal and Spain. This bullion we can only purchafe by an 
exportation either of produce or of manufa£lured goods ; our ex« 
ports of thefe, to thofe nations, mud therefore conftantly ex- 
ceed our import of goods and produce from the fame nations. 
The balance of trade with the Continent is thus, it is faid, ne« 
ceflarily and permanently in our favour ; and of courfe, likewife, 
the difference of exchange. The plaufibility of this theory, at 
flrd caught our affent ; but, on farther confideration, we were 
led to fufpe£t that it involves a fallacy. It does not follow, be- 
caufe our imports always confid .partly of bullion, that the ba- 
lance of trade is therefore permanently in our favour. Bullion 
is a commodity, for which, like every other, there is a varying 
demand ; and which, exadkly like any other, may enter the cata- 
logue either of imports or exports : and this exportation or im- 
portation of bullion will not affe^l the courfe bt exchange, in a 
different way from the exportation or importation of other com- 
modities. The real courfe of exchange, between two countries, 
depends upon the date of their reciprocal credits and debts. 
When the real difference is in favour of this country, it mud be 
occafioned by the demand abroad for bills being greater thao the 
fupply : and that difference is no other than the premium which 
is paid for bills, in conlequeiice of the competition. 'Fhis ex- 
cefs in the demand abroad above the fupply of fuch hills, pro- 
ceeds from an excefs of the debts due to us, above the debts due 
by us ; that is, from an excefs of our whole exports, above our 
whole imports. The balance thus due to us, and which cannot 
be liquidated by means of bills, may either be difebarged by 
fending bullion to this country, or may be allowed to remain for 
a time unpaid. So long as it remains a permanent debt, the 
price of bills will continue high, that h, the courfe of exchange 
will continue in our favour. If the balance be difeharged by an 
a£lua] transference of bullion, the fupply of bills abroad will' then 
become equal to the demand, and exchange will be at par. But 
even when it has the effeA of liquidating fuch a balance, bullion 
is only fent to this country, becaufe there is an effe£lual demand 
for it, which allows the importation ; and it liquidates that ba- 
lance in no other way than an equal import of any other commo- 
dity, . for which there had been a demand, would have done. 
■The date of exchange, therefore, does not depend upon the bai- 
lie trade, more than upon that of any other commodity ; it de- 
l^nda entirely on tbe baljance of debts. ' Provided, the whole, ex- 
:Mit( are no more than ^ual, during a given period of timi^ to 

Ee'^ . ■ 'the 
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the wh^lmpoit^ the exchange will be at par, 'Although a grea^ 
p^rt,^ prater pxrt, or even the whole of thofe imports^ may have 
co^lo^'df Wllion. Let it be fuppofed, for example, that the com- 
between Britain and Portugal had confided wholly of wool* 
leti’ biothis exported fitom Britain, and of nothing but bullion direfl- 
ly imported from Portugal, provided the whole quantity of wool- 
ly cloth exported was no more than equal in value, annually, to 
the whole quantity of bullion imported, and that the reciprocal 

{ )urchafes ' were made upon the fame terms, in refpeff of the 
ength of credit, the real exchange would have remained fteadily 
at par, though we imported nothing but bullion ; and if, on the 
other hand, our inmort of bullion had exceeded our export of 
woollen cloth ; or if the Portuguefe merchant had granted a more 
indulgent credit than he received from Britain, the courfe of ex> 
change would then hare been permanently againft this country, 
although we imported nothing but bullion. That there is a ileady 
influx of bullion into this country, both for our own confump- 
tion, and for the fupply of our Afiatic trade i and that the courfe 
of exchange, until the year 1 799, was (fcadily in favour of this 
country' with almoll the whole of the Continent ; are fa£bs which 
ampear to us quite unconnefied with each other. That favourable 
diflerence of exchange ought, perhaps, to be confidered as having 
been partly apparent and partly real. That portion of it which 
was only apparent, was owing to the excellent ftate of our cur- 
rency (for the gold coin regulated the reft), compared with the 
currencies of the Continent, moft of which were much more de- 
graded below their refpedive ftandards. That portion which 
was a real difierence of exchange in our favour, and which there- 
|ore indicated a balance of debts in our favour, was owing to that 
Credit which the merchants of England are enabled, by Aeir 
j^reat capitals and (kill, to extend to the traders of almoft all fA> 
countries. This appears to us a more correi^ explanation 
W fhe fiid, than that wmeh is fuggefted by Lord King. , For the 
iHnpbfes,' however, of nfs general argument, the fa£i' tdcuie is 
cbongh, thatj in the prefent commercial 'relations of Britain, riie 
teal diffisreoce of exchange is almoft permanendy' in our favour. 
'Tbiis corroborates all .the* other arguments which have been' ad- 
diH^ed'tb flniw, nothing but a derat^ement and depreciatioti 
Mif our currency ekpiain the appeat^ee, continued fince 
-of an exchange ■' [‘‘■'S- ■ . • 

'Wc caipioypentrit ourletves.to diftmfs this woric, arithMA 
preB^ our approbation, bt^.of dieftyle, and of ^ te«tper»'i» 
-,lrhich«'h written., -'So. '^rfpiov^ 
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difference, to preferve fuch entire candour. The calmnels wiffi 
which, the argument is purfued, and tlte clearnefs with wluch it 
is ftated, might render this pamphlet a model for fimilar publica- 
tions. In ahnoff all the general principles, that are collaterally 
introduced for the fake of illuftration, the author is liberal and 
accurate ; nor was an apology for thele digreffions in the fmalleil 
degree neceffary. On the contrary, we have always thought, that 
fuch writers, as undertake to inform the public mind upon mea- 
fures of temporary intereft, render themfelves doubly and emi- 
nently ufcful, when they feize every opportunity of expounding 
thofe more extenfive truths, which, though in polTcilion of the 
learned, arc not yet iiiGnuated into popular convidion. It is by 
innumerable repetitions of this fort, that an impreflion may at 
length be made, even on vulgar uaderffandings, in favour of an 
enlightened policy *, and the alFent of the multitude, habituated to 
the refults 01 that genuine philofophy, whofe high aim is to eman- 
cipate mankind from pradical error, and to ameliorate their poli- 
tical condition. 


Aar. XII. 7be Defence of Or Jer : A Yoem. By Jofiah Walj^er, A.M* 
pp. 176. Third Edit. Edinburgh. Manners & Miller, 1S03. 

Tt is impcHlble to bellow too much praife upon the laudable mo- 
tives which appear to have didated this publication. The 
principles which pervade tlic whole compolition, whether upon 
lut^eds of a political, of a moral,' or a religious caff, feem to us 
altogether unexceptionable. The poet’s mind has evidently been 
deeply affeded by the fuiferings of all Europe, liiice the fatal 
reign of anarchy began *, and, m the fulnefs of his emotions, he 
has poured out three cantos, or, as he calls them (after the mc^ilh 
phrafe), parts, expreflive of his honeft indignation at the crimes 
of the French Revolution, his zeal fbr the caufe of regular go- 
vernment, and his gratitude to thofe illuffrious men, who have 
ffoud in the breach, and devoted themfelves to tire noble talk of 
ffemming the deftrudive torrent. In all the feelings which have 
influenced his mind,- wc ttuff every one is now prepared tp fym- 
pathize ; at leaff, we are happy in thinking, that the lateft of the 
events which this age has been doomed to experience, brings mre 
bleffing along with it — the ineffiniable good of unanimity and pa- 
triotifm. Ine defence of order, then, will be read .under circutn- 
Itances peculiarly favourable. Whatever portion of its jdan is di- 
dadic, muff neccflfarily be undi&uted. Toe poet fuigs to, a willi^ 
jind believing generatton.- He &;Iongs to a party, in whifh .his 
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Britiili readcK ate comprdended ; and, if truth and accuracy of 
princij^ aloiiie Dvere required , in a poetical compofition, tfae .iayf 
of Mr Wa&»r. nnght fet all criticifm at defiaice. 

But) unfortunately* tro fpeah it with unfeigned regret* the 
buUc of readers aie^o devoid of true tafte, as to feek for fome> 
thing dfe than mere truth in poetry. They are even fo callous in 
their feelings of moral redlitude* that they refufe to balance the 
ineftimable jewel of truth againft the various poetical faults which 
tlie belt of men will often commit when they deliver diemfelves 
in verfe. Nay, fo depraved are the appetites of thofe who make 
pretenfions to tafte in works of fancy, that they are generally 
found to undervalue the moil innocent and virtuous fentiments, 
merely becaufe they may happen to be delivered in flat or ungram- 
matical, or . (what fuch critics are pleafed to call) unpoetical lan- 
guage. The friend of virtue hath* from this caufe* great reafon 
to lament the reception which his favourite topics often meet 
with i and to deplore the wicked infatuation of mankind, who, 
from the days of the worthy Sir Richard Blackmore down to the 
prefent time, have perfifted in flighting the moil wholefome doc- 
trine^ if not communicated in a ilriking, or a pleafing form. 

We are ferioufly concerned to think, that not even the great 
popularity of the fubjedl upon which this poem is written ; nor 
the undoubted juftneis of the points of dodrine on which it 
touches } nor the happy union of private with public eulogium, by 
which it is pervaded j nor the equally fortunate combiiution of 
beautiful paper* with exquiiite typography, in which it fa emi- 
nently excels almoil all the other produdlions of the Scotiib prefs* 
will obtmn for it, on the part, of die readers to whom we have 
been alluding, a diort fufpenflon of the prevailing rules of tafte. 
We are mu<m afraid, diat men* calling themfclves Judges of poe- 
try* will examine the ilrains of the * Mufe of Order, ’ as our 
bard ingenioufly denominates her* .with all that cold and unfpar- 
tng feverity, wliich a good mind would- wifli to fee referved for 
the punilhment of immoral and feditious poefy. But left our read- 
ers would think us too defponding upon this fubjeiQ, we muft dif- 
clofe to them the grounds of our dread $ and, as fear is apt to 
magnify danger, we^ fliall quote at length me paflages of tliis 
praifeworthy and eftimable. performance* upon which our appre- 
nenfions for its fame' are princip^dly founded ; premiiing, at the 
fame time, that it would be endl^ to think of enumerating all 
diefe, as ^ey.Kpi^y* .in fad, nearly .the whole of the wordiy 
audios ps^si;*^ 

In the mft place, the readers of> ppctiry , 

xeafoniog heads, , as may etuib^ thpill - 

ticdj and inverted chains of vctfe. nence, juu^ are ‘ 1 ^ 

(omiiymt 
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ibmewltat raflily^ to conceive a prejudice againft fucli paiTages^ai 
the following ; and to imagine, fuperficiallv enough, that there ia 
jno meaning, or, at leaft, no fenfe worth feeking for, when a ltt» 
de more trouble than ufual is required to diCcc^er it. 

* Thus, to the favage, though mature tllfge. 

When reafon bends to paffion’s brutal rage, 

Benign reftraints from fituation flow, 

And give the guarded intelUft to grow. 

Soon taught, how wretched they, who fingly prowl 
Through jungles wild, where ravening rivals howl. 

Rude plans of polity the elders build, 

And freedom's bane, for ordered union, yield. 

Yet there, when foverelgns flack their moody fway, 

Or reftlcfs fubjeds, but by flarts, obey,' &c. p. zi. 


< Even when your tyrants, fiercer than before, 

Grind you, till nature can endure no more, 

When (direful hour ! denied th’ award of Heaven, . 

Tin forrow long be felt, and oft forgiven) 

When forced to prove rebellion’s dubious fate, 

And pour its poifoncd vial on the finite, 

Yet, yet be calm^fpecific faults repair, 

And ftop— the fabric’s reverend pillars fpare ! 

Spare antient, forms, your heated hofl; to awe, 

To bridle ruin, and reftcrc the law ; 

Sparc one great floodgate, at command to drop, 

And, when its end is gained, the deluge ftop ; 

Elfe will its fweeping force uptcar the realm, 

And you, who broke its fluices, firft o’erwhclm. ’ p. 25. 26. 

• So for Cs(rew, Icrne’s otitcaft fon. 

Unfading wreaths unfiniflied daring won ; 

Who o’er the cave of death fublimely ftood, 

'Decoyed his doom, the dire explofion wooed. 

And drained the goblet, with triumphant eye, 

** To all who glorioufly in battle die ! ” p. 114. 115. 

* Mated with thee, for mutual fuccour paired. 

In all thy deeds his manly genius (hared. 

Thy help invoked, to plant the Indian gem, 

With rooted bold, in Albion’s diadem ; 

And lent thy daring hand requiting aid 
(Though ftorms without and rage within forbade) 

^lofcr to drtiw the loofe and ravelled zonci . ^ , , 

lliat bound lertie to her parent throne ; 

'To round, renew, cement the fiindoed eeaha, 

move the vAok by on^ prefidtng bclai» ’ p* 84* ^ . 
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NoVf we ate fur from diiTemfHng, that thefc) atid innumeta- 
btc odmr t^flages which might be quoted, are conceiyed in a con- 
fiderable degree of oldcurity, and even of confuGon. But we can 
with tradi amfert, thi^ after feme' labour, we have generally fuc- 
ceeded in getting% jl idea of the author’s meaning. A perfeA fo- 
lution of difficulties, indeed, is not always to be exposed. But 
if our vaiuty, or partiaUty, does not much deceive us, we have, 
in moft of thefe inftances, obtained a tolerable approximation. 
And where we have iailed, we hope, at fome future period, to 
be more fortunate ; efpecially if the poet (hall follow an advice, 
which we humbly offer, and add a marginal interpretation, after 
the manner of the commentators on the daffies. If, then, the 
xeader fliall be able to difeovey the meaning of the author, what 
more would he reqiure ? How many commentators have been 
labouring upon famous authors, ever Gnce the revival of letters, 
without doing fo much } 

We fliall, in the next place, be told, that with the bed inten- 
tions towards his fubjed, our author very frequently involves it 
in ridicule, by fome unhappy overGght, or perhaps by fome na- 
tural defefl in that organ by which men diferiminate between 
the fublime and the ludicrous. And truly, fuch portions of verfe 
as the following, may appear to give a certain colour to the in- 
finuation, that Mr Walker, Gke the refpeffable Blackmore, the 
pious Hopkins, and many other excellent, charadfers, is fome- 
what too intemperate in his ufe of the bathos. Hefcribing 
the principles which roufc a mighty people to vengeance, he 
fays, 

* Minds, thus prepared, againft abulie will nTc, 

When Nature urges— not when knaves advife ; 

Feel for themfelves, nor nieddling^(i//e» need, .. 

To prove their pain, and tell them where they bleed. ’ p, 70. 

The following pidlure of a great famine is original, and we 
vill maintain it, very afie^ing : 

* Sad was the feene ! bdieve the Mufe, who law 
The rpggid ruftic from his cot withdraw, 

The bootleli tears Gom thofe widiin to hide, 

Whtcb;acbing GimdiieGi wrung from manly pride ; 

Their dreadful caafe reludbnt to reveal. 

That kt^gta^around contain no fecond meal ! ’ p. yx. 
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dantic writings of Scribiftrusi that the following highlj wrought 
paflfage defcribes the foregoing fa£l too minutely. 

^ To rich Augufia’s gracarifs he flies ; 

No wary doubts, no balanced fcruples rife : 

‘ Unlock yonr ftores, ' he calls, ‘ your Ihi^s prepare, 

* And inftant fuccour to my people bear ! 

* Paiife not — nor urge the coil— though tripled thrice, 

< I pledge my name and fortune for the price. 

^ Wealth I but feel a truft, till it provide* 

* Relief fur wants in fcenes where I prcfide. ’ 

The mandate thus repeated, grainy floras 

Are foon difFufed through Tay’s exhauftcd ihores. ’ P« 73 * 

The next examples which we take, prefent moving portraits, 
the one of Memory^ the other of Magnetifnt\ or, as the author 
intends it, of the effeds of French principles. 

< Her backward tube let Memory flill apply. 

Through travelled fpaccs to dircft my eye. * P# 52* 

• Felt ye magnetic fpells your frame bewitch, 

Your features model, and your fibres twitch, 

Force you to writhe, in fympathetic throes, 

Racked with your prototype’s well-imaged woes ; 

And, face to face, in wild convulfive dance. 

Refled each furious attitude of France ? ’ p. 67*8. 

The following defcription of Colonel Graham eating his 
horfe, will, we much fear, be lefs reliflied than it deferves. 
p. 129. 

< From fc^nc to fcene his adive valour hafles, 

Where danger thickens, and where famine waftes ; 
Sdf-doomcd, in Mincio’s leaguered towers, to feed 
On ftinted portions of his butchered fteed. ’ p, 129. 

And this fine diflich on French alliances will foolifhly be 
thought deficient in dignity. 

< Brigaded thieves,- incendiaries, and fples. 

With matchlefs impudence, felf-named allies. ’ p* 

Nay, we are afraid there are critics who will be more fenfible 
of the vulgarity than the force of the following appeal* 

< Tourfelves be juJge^ who beft our weal promotes : 

He gave us viSuals^Xiktj would give us v$tes. ’ p. 7 j;. 

In ali thefe, and a multitude of other pafTages, we mud take 
the liberty of alTerting, without fear of being contradided, that 
the intentions of the author yirere pure, that he firmly believed 
he was treati»^:hip fut^ed. th? (ubUmi^.^ mcrUcdf an4 
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thi 4 lie now enjoys (the beft poiBble prbof of his innocence) the 
dldj^itfaj fstisM^on which confcioufnefs of rig^t can nlone 
li^ow. . • It will funfaer be alleged^ that by the conftant nfe of 
ceitaia unhappy words, a tendency to laughter is excited by Mr 
'Walker, in thole, parts of hk' poetry where gravity would, on 
: 'the whole, have been more becoming. And to fpeak candidly, 

‘ we mud admit, that in this remark there is fome truth : Nay, 
we will even allow, that the words alluded to are rather too of* 
ten thrown into the ends of the vei&s, which may render their 
unlucky operation on the gravity of the reader more certain. 
But we muft remark, that this error alfo is venial, becaufe it is 
unintentional. And befides, if readers will laugh in the middle 
of a ferious fubje£l, whofe fault is it f Who does not fee no- 
velty, force, and ingenuity, in fuch cxpreffioni! as the following ? 
DiJ^ledet pk 33. *, fortjnatcht 6 t. \ ut^rtfut^ 28. } tmihedy day, 
30.} difcommttdt 71. ; Arcb-anarthi 85.} r^ed^ 87.} blmd-hoU 
tfredt loi. } blood-baked fandst 119. t leaguered towersf 129.; 
tirid the centref ibid. But chiefly in the following compound 
epithet : 


* From every point, each Arab-amng poft, ’ &c. p. 140. 

We muft obfetve, once for all, that a conftant ftruggle with 
language is the true criterion of vaft poetical genius. The grand 
obje£t of this conteft, is to extend our empire over unruly words, 
to force them into fervices for which they ihew a natural re- 
pugoance, to torture them until they are rendered fit for their 
new talks, or fometimes to negle£k this, and difr^gard all their 
fiubborn unfitnefs. Befides, the inftances already given pf our 
author’s unufual fuccefs in this ftruggle, we naay add his various 
achievements in the rhyming way, as, for. inftance, p. 22. 125. 

* Improving ftates require, with each a&ent. 

Still left . and left coercion’s Karlh reftrabt. * 


* Oh ! then would Power its meafured fway relax, 
At men in wildoor, and.b virtue wax..’ 


* Where can thy worth, thy poUlbed proweft dtum, 
A timdier eulogy, aecom^lhed GfahaSi i * 

* X^ht up a dn^ of nodhuual/firei 

And n^hw yci the curve contrads, and nigher. * 


If all that we have ftated in favour of our authi^a phrafeolo- 
gy, ,fae ifliufficieat worit defence, we pni# defire cap- 

tious m» to temendier how many 13 >ef Met ^U^hguaM the 
rcate^ p^oets hjtve ufi^. l^ven fome of tlfe vyovdt .ahd r%mes 
‘ ite^,*'h:dly .he fioM,, betii^jp^ ill' "SM^Ihei^ and 

Mr 

. ;WaIker? 
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Walker? Surely it will not be denied that he has as much 
need as they> to work up his ideas, and give fpirit to his verfe. 
Nay, has he ever once taken fuch Hurtles as Virgil did with hia 
verfes, leaving fome half lengths, others kit*cat, and others 
three quarters? And by how many alliterations and' antithefes 
does he charm- and furprife us, allowing for peculiarities of 
grammatical and rythmical tafte, even to fuch as may on thefe 
matters differ from him and us ? 

The lall accufadon which we are able to anticipate, is of a 
different nature from the foregoing, though we think it will be 
found equally infignificant in the eyes of good and impartial 
men. It may be faid that our author has given op too great a 
portion of his invaluable verfe to the celebration of certain ob- 
fcure perfonages, chiefly remarkable for their fituation in his 
immediate neighbourhood, and has thereby interfered with the 
province of the preacher and life-writer. But Jiet it be remem- 
bered, that Mr W alker knew, while he wrote, that he was deal- 
ing out immortality : And (as he is hut a man, with all his 
genius), he could not be expefted to forego the gratification of 
including his bell; friends in the range of his bounty. Befides, 
he could not avoid knowing that this was the oniy*tnance which 
thefe wortlxy perfons had of deathlefs renown *, and it would 
have been highly unoeighbourlikjS t6 have neglected them.— - 
Here again,- then, our author Bands excufed, by the purity of 
his motives. 

- The ftyle of Mr Walker, in -celebrating truly illuftrious cha- 
ra£lers» mull be allowed by all to favour of the very highell re- 
lilh of the epic. Among thefe, the * Angel ef Gallia * holds a 
dillingnilhed place, and delivers a long fpeech, in a dream. 
Her eloquence is of the moll fplendid kind : She defcribes 'De- 
folation looking from a turret — * begirt with fcreaming owls 
and croaking rooks. ’ The following portion of the angel’s 
harangue is ftrikingly dida£lic through the firll five lines, when 
fuddenly a touch of the true fublime is given in one line, after 
which the remainder of the difcourfe is didadic. 

* Mute, through the ports, that Ikirt my wide domains. 

For trade’s loud buzz, a londy languor reigns. 

Unfeemly herbage clothes the untrodden pier ; 

The bafon choaked, the ftorehoufe mouldeting near } 

The fliimbering merchant o’er his deflc redinea^ 

And,' round her grave, the ghoft of Commeree pina. 

Whore are niy fleeu I * Ac. p. 38. 

Nfsatt to tins angel, the inoft diftinguilhed perfomagee are 
BritUhBaaien. 11iey.uct^l iiniaaort^zed in detaU, ead^ 

; fef^rate 
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fepante fimlle. Lord Nelfon is a fmall diamond or fpa^kling 
crofs-; ILiord St Vincent is likened to a bird tearing out a bull’s 
Cftrt Lieutenant Pricey to a bomb'lhell (he belonging probably to 
tneuitillery) } Lord Cochrancy to a fwoTd*ii(h dabbing a whale { 
and Lord Duncan, to Leonidas. Who does not perceive the 
beadty and jullnefs of all thefe comparifnns ? For our parts, we 
are inclined, as we mnft give an opinion, to prefer the lad, for 
the driking accuracy of the refemblance ; well knowing that 
Leonidas, the celebrated Greek admiral, fought an equal force 
of Perfians, gained a complete vidory, and returned in triumph 
to his grateful countrymen, who immediately gave him a pen* 
fitm and a peerage. 

Upon the whole, therefore, we are of opinion, that our fa* 
TOurite poem may challenge the attacks of critictfm, whether we 
view the accuracy of the principles which it is intended to in* 
culcate, or the innocence of the views with which the author 
has executed tne detail of his work. But knowing, as we do, 
how littJe fuch rare qualities weigh in the fcale of public opi* 
nion in thefe degenerate times, we mud recommend it to 
Mr Walker* pa make up his mind for the word. Let him con- 
fider emi^efs of rhyming, either to ipdividual edification, 
or to the public weal ; and how far inferior poetic fame is to the 
praife of worth. What though Horace has pronounced a fen- 
tence againd medIocritv.it Does that prevent this very fine of 
jnedioenty from being the path mod condantly purfued, and by 
the greateft crowds \ Our author will meet, in fpite of Horace, 
with the mod refpeflable part of, the poetical community tq the 
middle regionii. Thefe, in faft, are the parts generally fre- 
quented by irayal and noble, and holy and wealthy, and fair au* 
thors \ and with their fociety, he may be well confeled for the 
want of the * ' which forms the only badge tha^we 

remember to didinguifh the other order of bards, ih/t * Pheebt 
digtui heati»* 


Art. Xlll. ^ Deferiptw! of tbt Anatomy of tie driAiorynchtu Para- 
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lity of naturaliflis. He acknowledges franklyi in his natural luf> 
tory, thatithe beak of a duck, fo curioufly engrafted on the head 
of a quadruped, was fo very unlike the other animal produdliona- 
of nature,' tliat he could not help- viewing the whole with a^de? 
gree o^ fccpticifni ; and that he publilhed his account in the 
ccllany with a fort of diiHdencc, and under fome private fufpicions 
that it was puflTibly a fabrication of art. His wubts^ howc^er^ 
arc now dlfpclled. Several fpecimens have been brought to £u> 
rope. And this very extraordinary animal is a^ually a native o£. 
Aultral Alia, or New Holland. 

In that country, and in no otlier, has it yet been feen in the 
living Ihite. It frequents tlte* banks of fmall frefli>water lakes,i and 
is fuppofed to feed in the muddy places that furround them } al« 
though the particular kind of food on which it fublifts, be not 
known. When it goes into the lake, it does not fwim upon the 
furface, but merely comes up occallonally to breathe, which it 
does in the fame manner as the turtle. When brought aihore, it 
runs upon the ground with as much adlivity as a land tortoife> 
and, like mod of the amphibia, appears very tenacious of life. 

The fpecimens brought to Europe were of difierent fizes. 
Thofe fent to Sir Jofeph Banks, and diflefled by Mr Home, 
were much larger dran that formerly deferibed by Dr Shaw. Of 
Sir Jofeph’s fpecimens, the male was lyi- inches long, meafur- 
ing from the point of the bill to the extremity of the taiL Of 
dns meafurement, the bill was si inches, and the tail 4 ^ : The 
circumference of the body was 1 1 inches. 

In aO, the head was radier comprefled } had a bill and noftrils 
like a duck!s, very fmall eyes, and oblong flits for extenial ears. 
The trunk refembled that of an otter, and was nearly of the fame 
thicknefs throughout, except at the Moulders, whei^ it was final.* 
ler. Tire feet were fliort, and webbed ; and bad each five toess 
pointed with claws. In the fore feet, the web extended beyond 
the claws ; and in the hind feet, terminated at their origin. The 
tail, in its general fliape, was fimilar to that of a beaver ; and at 
its extremity, in. Dr ShaVs figure (for Mr Home has given us 
none), it appears bifid. 

The colour on the back, legs, bill, and tail, was a darit brown | 
on the under furface of the neck and belly, a filver grey. The 
hair was of two kinds } a very fine thick fdr of half an iimh loon 
and a very uncommon kind of hair, three qnarten of an inra 
kmg, cylindric^ at the root, and flattened at the points fo as.to. 
have the amea^nce of feathers. Bodi of thefe kinds were longer 
on die belly, dtan upon the h?ck. 

We hire ^ven.tbc ahoye g^ral defcriptioa,.TO^ takep-figaiq; 
PrJ^w's ’Natni^l Hiftory, and partly from Mr Home's ps^et, 
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in oni^ dhat our readers may have feme idea of the nature and 
hahits of die animal, before they enter with Mr Home upon an 
iayefti^tion of its fthid^ure. 

In this inveftigation, Mr Home feems to have noted down 
every circumftance as it occurred } and has prefented them to 
the public very nearly in that order. He divides .his defeription 
iflto'two parts •, that of the external, and that of the internal 
appearances : a divifion, which admits of that loofe, rambling 
detail, which is very eafy for the writer to give, but very diffi- 
cult for the reader to comprehend. In this account, the con- 
nexions of thf parts, by form, ftrufture, and fundlion, are fre- 
quently overlooked ; and that of place, or mere fituation, fubfti- 
tuted for them. 

Doubtlefs, the mind, by that arbitrary power of alTociation 
which it poffiiTes to a certain extent, may conned the circum- 
Aances which fall under its examination, by the time in which 
they happen, by the place which they occupy, by fimilarity or 
contrariety with refped to ufe, caufe, or effid, &c. But the 
refults of thefe dilFcrent aflbeiations, it muft be allowed, are 
calculated to produce very different impreffions. One affociarion 
is fuited to one fubjed, and another to another ; and, compar- 
ing the aflbeiations formed by others, with thofe already in our 
own minds, we are naturally led to pafs fentence on a man’s 
knowledge, penetration, wit, judgement, &c. 

The chain of connexion which Mr Home appears to have fol- 
lowed in this inflance, might be excufeable in a common-place 
book, but can hardly be admitted in a book of feience. k muft 
furely have proceeded from want of time, of a want of inclination 
to beftow that attention which is neceffary in forming a clear and 
diftiud arrangement. No petfon, we are fully perfuaded, who 
is in die leaft acquainted with his charader, will ever be ffifpofed 
to fufped his abilities as either a naturalift or an anatomift } yet, 
for his own fake, in addreffing the public, he fliould have avoid- 
ed whatever appeared like flovenlinefs or careleffiiefs in his d«- 
fefiptioa ; and ffiown, that, befides manual dexterity in the way 
of difledion, he poflefles the talents and the education which fit 
Min for an author. 

But as cetifure is not criticifm, nor didatorial arrogance any 
proof of fuperior difeernment} and as the candid may exped, that, 
aftjcr difapproving of bU method, we (hould propose one of one 
otvA, nt willing to comply, and would recommend, in all 
filch anatomical defciiptions, fomething like the arrangements 
adopted in hooM of anatomy, where the bones, inttfcles, hli^- 
fcf;. ve treated fi^arately, and wktu 4ie 
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ligent fcientific reader may dlfcover, at once, what is Aiperfluous> 
and what is defediive. 

An arrangement of the organsj cither according to ftruflare ot 
function, gives much clearer ideas to the reader, is more ufeful 
to the’ftudent of anatomy, and, at the fame time, is better 
adapted to the purpofes of the naturalift and phyOologift^ This 
indeed is far from being the order of difle£iion } but difTedioa 
furniflies only the materials for a defcription. We convey no 
idea of mechanifm, by Amply enumerating the different materials 
of which a clock or watch is compofed ; and every perfon might 
acquire the reputation of an hiflorian, were the loofe uncon> 
ne^ed materials of a note-book allowed to conflitute a hiftcflry. 

For the fake of our readers who m^. wifh to know what Mi^ 
Home has faid of the anatomy of the Ornithorynchus paradoxus*' 
we (hall here exhibit the fubftance of his notes, in what we think 
a more connecled and intelligible form. 

The Ojfeous S^em. — The upper part of the head was flat, and 
the cranium capacious, with an olTcous feptum inftead of thd 
falx of the dura mater. Such an olTeous feptum, in a lefs de- 
gree, is found alfo in the craniums of the fpoonbill and parrot ; 
but in no quadruped, that Mr Home knows, excepting the Orni- 
thorynchus paradoxus. 

The ribs were Axtecn in number, and the firft Ax united to 
the Aernum *, thefe Ax, excepting the Aril, were olTeous at both 
extremities, and the cartilaginous part in the middle anfwering 
fo far the purpofes of a joint. The falfe ribs had likewife their 
cartilages} and thefe cartilages, at their anterior extremity, ter- 
minated in broad olTeous lamina:, that overlapped one anotlMf 
like fcales. 

To the upper extremity of the fternum was attached a bone^ 
which, at its upper e.xtremity, divides into two, each of which 
was conne£led with a fcapula rcfembling a bird’s, and was made 
to perform the oflSce of a clavicle. ' 

We are' rather furprifed that Mr Home'did not remark other 
analogies between this and the ftru£ture of birds. In the fea- 
thered tribe, a bifurcated bone is attached both to the fternum . 
and fcapulse } there is a cartilaginous joint in the middle of the 
true ribs ; and, in many at leaft, thefe ribs have tranfverfe pro- 
cefles overlapping the nb immediately below. The firft rib like- 
wife, in many birds, is not a true rib } and here* though the 
firft rib was joined to th^ fternum, it dilEbsred from the^ reft, i| 
we mag be allowed to judge from the figure, by having "its car- 
tilage not in the middle, but connefled with the fternum^ Nqf;-.. 
u^nl^andmg, however, this general analogy, the difl^renebs are' 
confiBerable. The bifurcated bone, in the feathered tribe, does 
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not fttpply the place of the clavicles; the llernum is different;: 
the form of the cheft is widely different ; and the tranfvetfe 

E ocefies have not the fitoation, nor belong to that fpecies of ribs 
which we here fee the off*eous laminx. 

The pelvis of the ornithorynchus was uOafually fmall» and 
had two moveable bones attached to the pubis, like what we fee 
in the kangaroo, and, he might have added, in the opoflum, 
where thefe bones are conne^ed with the pouch where the fe> 
male occaGonally puts up her young, and conceals her mammz. 

In this account of the offeous fyltem, nothing is faid of the 
extremities, their articulations, or of the number and form of 
their bones ; nothing of the number or form of the bones that 
compofe the cranium and face ; nothing of their relative fitua- 
tions or futures ; nothing of the diameters of the cranium or 
foramen magnum ; nothing of the different afpefts of the head, 
with regard to.the trunk ; nothing of the vertebral column, and 
confequently nothing of the number or differences of the cervical, 
dorfal, lumbar, and facral vertebrx. Nor can we implicitly truft 
to the plate, where we never (hould have found out the number 
of ribs. It is a figure, like too many in modem books of 
anatomy, where youthful fcience, bafhful and coy, conceals her> 
felf in her fecret apartments; but, childifhly attached to vanity 
and fliow, and wiping to aftoniih the world with her confe- 
quence, fends her painter, engraver, or celourman, in gaudy 
Urery, and with poliilied fmoothnefs, to tell the in<{uirer {he 
M not at home ; or, in plain Engliih, is not to be feen. 

Mufadar Sjfian . — There is mention only of a ftrong panni- 
eulas damofus, and a diaphragm, mufcular towards the circum- 


ference. 

Vcfddar Syjlem . — ^The heart was found in the middle of the 
dieft, with its apex towards the llernum, and the whole enclofed. 
in a ftrong pencordium. Mr Home muft. have oblerved, that 
diis is the iituatton of the heart in birds. The heart had two 
*entricleS|, and two auricles, but no foc«nen ovale belween the 
auricles, nor dired; communicatfon between the ventricles. The 
two ^cendii^ vena; cavx were like what we fee in the kangaroo, 
beaver, otter, aind many other animals. The difference of fize 
which he xemarked between the right and left auricles, .might 
l^ve been owibg to- a difference of contradion at die time of 
deaths jJSsAatier has Ihown, that this is the caufe of a fimilar 
differed in odkr animals. Nothing more is faid of the dif- 
triburion of the veins or arteries : he faw nothing of their 
appearance in the head, neck, trunk, extrenritiest. nor. vifeera 
ipgiP was mu^ more to havehwn expeded, w^ithovt a pre.riibus 
'ml^on of the veflels. 

Ahftrhet^ 
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jttfarhent Syfem . — The ]a£leals were ftnall, and the mefenteric 
glands numerous, of the lize of millet feeds. He ’has not men« 
tioned the thoracic dud, and probably faw none of the lynu* 
phatics. 

Nervous Syjlem , — ^The brain was not in aft'ate to be examjined^ 
and the fpinal marrow, the cauda equina and their nerves, are 
all paired over in (ilence. The olfadory and optic nerves were 
fmall \ but the fifth pair, which fupplicd the mufcles of the face^ 
as in many other animals, uncommonly large. 

Alimentary Syfieniy and its appnsdages , — The teeth were all 
grinders, four in number, lying in the poflerior part of the 
mouth, compofed of a horny fubilance, and embedded in the 
gum to which they were conneded by an irregular furface, in> 
Head of fangs. The upper mandible prujeded anteriorly and 
laterally, and beyond tlie inferior. In the fuperlor, there were 
longitudinal ridges, and in the inferior longitudinal grooves^ 
which correfponded when the mouth was ihut : thefe were all 
in the corneous fubilance. The tranfverfe ferise in the lowey 
mandible were confined to the flelliy parts. 

The tongue did not projed into the bill, but was confined iit 
its fituation : it was fmall towards the apex, fwelled, and rofe 
towards the root, where two pointed and corneous teeth fprung 
from it, and inclined forwards : the rclt of the tongue was armed 
with Ihort cuticular papilix, inclining backwards. 

There were cheek pouches, as in fome of the monkeys. No 
mention is made of parotid, fubmaxillary, fublingual, or other 
falivary glands. 

The oefophagus was very fmall, paiticularly behind the-larynx^ 
the ftomach was an oval, membranous bag, laterally attached to 
the oefophagus, which feemed to be continued into the duode« 
num. The duodenum, at its commencement, had its coats 
thickened, forming the valve of the pylorus; it was fixed in its 
fituation, and received the fluids conveyed by the ductus pan» 
creaticus and du^dus choledochus communis; this lad du£l, as 
in ordinary cafes, was formed of the cyllic and hepatic dudls, 
and entered with the pancreatic into the inteftine, at a fmall 
diftance from the pylorus. The duodenum had tranfverfe rugae 
or yalvulx conniventes. The remaining part of the iqtedinal 
canal, which was llrung on a loofe, broad, and tran^arent mcrp 
fentery, had no rugs, but was ftudded with glands. There feepis 
to have been no foundation for the divifion into large and fmaU 
inteftines. A fmall loculated caecum, in fome refpe£l fimtlar to 
that in the bittern and heron, marked the commencement of 
what Mr Home calls the colon. At the extremity of the reduai| 
opened below the root of the tail, were two lateral glands* 
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which he thought at fir (I belonged to the re^um ^ hut after- 
varda, up<w examining the . ornithorynchus hyftrix, faw two 
||land« in 4 fimilar fituation, with du£is leading to tlxe penis. 

The omentomy like the mefentery, was a thin, tranfparent 
ntembraney without any fat ; it was attached to the ilomach and 
Cpleeny in the ufual way ; but, reaching the colon, it returned 
'to^he fpine, forming the ihefo-colon, and leaving no apron or 
pouch interpofed between the vifcera and the peritoneum lining 
the mufcles. 

The liver was divided into fire lobes : the gall-bladder had its 
ufual fituation. 

. Thd fpieen was conne£ied with the (lomach and omentum, 
nnd confided of two long flender bodies, united at one eud, and 
for the length of half an inch. 

The pancreas was fpread upon th; great and little omentum, 
as in the fea otter^ and was made up of fmall parts, in a very 
fimilar manner. 

Urinary Syflem . — ^The kidnics were conglobate, and in the 
ufual fituation ; the ureters pellucid ; the capfulae rcnales fmall } 
the bladder was not in the pelvis# but attached to the peritoneum 
lining the abdominal mufcles. We might add here, that the fi- 
tuatioD of the bladder was not Angular. Nothing is found in 
the pelvis of the mule but mufcles. The reclum and otlier 
organs, which pafs through the pelvis in ether animals, are 
there on the outer fide between the bones and the Ikin. In the 
ornitltorynchus, the urethra, like die ureters of birds, terminated 
in the re£lum. 

Refpiratory Syflem . — ^Tlie noflrils opened near the point of the 
bill : the glottis was uncommonly narrow, the epiglottis propor- 
tionally fmall : the rings of the trachea broad for their fize, and 
meeting nearly behind. The lungs were large, correfpouding to 
die capacity of die cheft. They confilled of four lobes ;'lwo on 
the right fide, one on the left, and a fmall one behind the heart. 
The lateral and pofterior Tides of the heart were the only parts in 
coQtafi with the lobes. The bafe of the heart was fitpated high- 
er, and the fore part was covered by the llernum. The cartilages 
of the larynx are. not deferibed *, and a thyroid gland, if it was 
prefent, is not mentioned. 

Organs of Senf , — ^Thc organ of fmell, in its conftru^^on, re- 
fcmblcd that of other quadrupeds, and might tie fiiid to have 
confuted of two turbinated bones in each noilril. 

The 4|re was fmall, nearly fpherical ; had a membrana njif^i* 
tans, and a yery loofe eyelid. 

Ihe opening of the ear. was at a very great diftance from die 
organ } and there was a cartilaginous eaxw^ the^ fize of ,z eetMr* 
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quill, ending round the fide of the head, on the outer fide 
of the temporal mufcle ; and leading to the orifice in the tempo* 
ral bone. The membrana tympant was large, of an oval form i 
on the outer fide, concave. Thb tympanum contained only wo 
bones ; one palling dirc^^Iy from the membrane towards the e> 
neftra ovalis, which Mr Home calls the foramen ovale. On t s, 
there was a fecond, impcrfedly refembling the ftapcs, bavin a 
flat furface, of a circular form, upon the orifice, and a fmall 
neck, by which it was united to the other bone ; The organ, al- 
togedier, bore a greater refembiance to that of the bird, than the 
quadruped. 

The organ of tafte was not examined with a view to its fenfi- 
tive fun£\ions. 

From the fifth pair of nerves that Gipplied the mufcles of the 
face being uncommonly large, Mr Home was led to believe, that 
the fenfibility of the different parts of the bill was very great ; 
and that therefore it anfwered the purpofe of a hand, and was 
capable of nice diferimination in its feeling ; the fame obfer- 
vation, he acknowledges, was made by Blumcnbach of Gottin* 
gen, who firft diffedfed thefc lierves. 

Sexual The male which Mr Home examined w'as 

longer than the female, of a darker colour, had a fpur on his 
liind leg, but no fat under the integuments. The fat, however, 
till furtlier inquiry, lliould hardly be cotifidercd as any charadter- 
iftic of fex ; its prefcncc, or abfcnce, might be owing to age, or 
cafual circumftance. The female, from tlie great quantity of 
fat, was of the fame circiimferciicc with the male. 

In the malci the tellicles w^^cre fituatcJ in the abdomen, clofc 
to the kidnies; znd the cpidydymis connefted by a broad mem- 
brane, which admitted of its lying very loofe. The vafa de- 
ferentia proceeded to a penivS, wliich did not projeft beyond the 
furface, but feemed> to the eye, a procefs from the pubal fide of 
the rectum ; and, when retraded, was entirely c*)ueculcd by the 
inner membrane of the verge of the anus, fonning its prepuce. 
This penis was compofed of two parts, each of which had its 
glans, with perforated papillae ; one glans pointing to tlie right, 
the* other to the left, and in thefe tliredicny difeJiarged the le- 
xnen through the papillary oriliccs : This llrudure, it mttft be 
obvious, has a diilanc analogy to that of birds. 'There w'as no 
appearance of feminal vcficles j and there is no mention of a prof- 
tate gland. 

In the human, and many other fpceics of animal, canal, 
called the urethra, ferves the common purpofe of conveying both 
femen and urine. In the bird, however, and die ornithoryhehus, 
(he feminal and urinary canals are diftind i but there are not 

F f 4 two 
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two kinds of urethrae. Urethra figniiies the urinary paflage, and 
can never* without an abufe of language, be applied to any o- 
ther. From not attending to this circumftance, the following 
fentences, if not unintelligible, are at leaft obfcure : * When the 
urethra is laid opep from the bladder to the re£tuni, about half 
an inch from its 'termination, it communicates with the proper 
uredira of the penis, which afterwards divides into two, one 
going to each glans, in the centre of which is a cavity, com- 
ftiunicating dire£lly with the papillae, the points of which are 
pervious, forming the orifices by which the femen is evacuated, 
■inie vafa deferentia open into the membranous part of the u- 
rethra, before it comes to the root of the penis. ’ — Does Mr 
Home mean, that the vafa deferentia open into a common canal, 
which, after communicating with the urinary paiTage, divides in- 
to two branches, leading to the two clullers of papillae at the ex- 
tremity of the penis ? 

His defeription of the female organs is equally confufed. He 
mentions a vagina which is not difierent from the extremity of 
the redlum and fallopian tubes, where he acknowledges there is 
no uterus. In tliis inftartce, he fcenis to have been milled by 
the common language of anatomy, which is founded on dillinc- 
tions that are not to be met with in the ornithorynchus. 

In the female, the ovaria were final!, though ‘the fize might 
depend on the ftate, or the fcafon in which the animal was kill- 
ed. From each of the ovaria proceeded a canal, which termi- 
nated in the ret^um and in the lateral parts of the urethra, a 
valvular proje£lion being interpofed between- their orifices and the 
fxces. Our author thinks that this ftru6fure bears an analogy 
to that of birds, though not furely of thofe birds that have but 
one ovarium, and one ovidu£ii : it has certainly a much ftronger 
refemblance to that of frt^s and other animals which h^e two 
ovaria, and two ovidpAs. 

Claffificisfion in Natural Hijlory , — From the want of mammsc, 
and from the flru&ure of the fexual organs, the naturalift furely 
cannot, ^Ith any degree of propriety, arrange this animal with 
the Mammalia ; and very few will be hardy enough, after the ac- 
Munt Mr Home has given, to think of arranging it with Birds 
or Hihes. 'Die only poifibk clafs that remains, is the Amphi- 
bia } and if it belong to that clafs, it muft be arranged with the 
order of Reptilia. It difiers, in^ed, from all of that order, by 
having, a rpugh hairy covering. But a rough covering, a bilocu^ 
hiT heaftf arid warm blood, eVery one knows, are not peculiar to 
dtejpammalia ; and fuch obje£Iions to its being admitted among 
wimidiibia, cannot be fullatned. * ' 

- . ■ • - , . .V . . ii. , ,.D» 
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Dr Shaw, in his Natural Hiftory, has placed this animal un^ 
der the name of Plaetypus, in the order of Bruta, between the 
elephant and the walrus, and another animal, of a iimilar ftruo 
ture, in tlie genus Myrmccophaga of the fame order. To this 
animal he has given the name of Myrmccophaga aculeata. Mr 
Home calls it Ornithorynchus hyftnx ; and read a paper upon it 
to the Royal Society, June 3. 1802, entitled, ‘ Defcription of 
the Anatomy of the Ornithorynchus Hyftrix. * In this paper, he 
mentions a third fpccics of the ornithorynchus, of die fame fizc 
as the hyltrix, and which was ftiot at Adventure Bay, Van Die* 
men's Land, by Lieutenant Guthrie, in the year 1 790, a drawing 
of which was made by Captain Bligh, and Cent to Sir Jofcpfi 
Banks, who allowed Mr Home to annex a copy of it to his pa- 
per. The anatomy of this third fpecies is not deferibed, but 
probably refembles that of the other two. Mr Home fays of 
the ornithorynchus hyftrix, that its internal ftrufture fo neatly 
refembles that of the paradoxus, that a particular defcription of 
many of tlie parts is unncccflary. He proceeds, however, to de-* 
feribe it, but in the fame carelefs manner as he did the para- 
doxus, relating every thing nearly in the order in which it oc* 
curred, juft as a merchant does in his day-book. We fhall not 
follow him through this defcription ; but could wifti that, in fu-*^ 
lure, if he attempt any tiling fimilar, he would transfer his ac* 
counts to his ledger, before he prefents them to the eye of the 
public. At the fame time, we readily acknowledge our obliga-* 
tions to this teamed and ingenious author, for what he has done ; 
and are ftill of opinion, that the faults of his paper are folely to 
be imputed to his want of leifurc, or of inclination. 




Art. XIV. Difeourfes on the and Chriflian Difpenfalhns^ com- 

pared *with other Ifijlitutiom : and a Future State of Rewards and 
Puni/hments : In Anjwer to the OhjcHions of Hume. By W. Craven^ 
D. D. Mailer of St John’s Qollege, Cambridge. 8vo. ^ About 
4S0 pp. Printed at the Univcriity Prefs, 1802. 

'^His volume, which waspublilhed originally in detached parts^ 
was completed about tfee time that our dclign commen- 
ced. We procured it in order to examine its contents ; but 
were fotm^given to underftand, that in confequence of fome mif-^ 
take committed by the printer, the author was preparing a more 
correct copy for immediate publication. We therefore conlider^F 
ed it as an ail of mere juftice to wait, for the prefent edition ; 
and now proceed to give fome account of the author and his per^ 
|orniance. 
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With the author . of a book, generally fpeaking, a Reviewer 
has no concern. We conceive, however, tliat upon this occa- 
fion, we are bound to notice fome parts of his chara£ier which 
have come to our knowledge, becaufe they throw a light upon a 
few peculiarities in the volume before us. 

Dr ’Craven is now in an advanced period of life, the greater 
part of which he has devoted to habits of iludy and retirement. 
Not many years fince, he was placed at the head of a numerous 
and learned Society : -and though he enters but little into the 
buftle, and not at all into the intrigues, which fuch a lituation 
fometimes occaiions, yet he reflets dignity upon the College 
over which he prelides, by the mild lullre of unatFe£led learning 
and unoftentatious virtue. 

. From the limplicity of his manners, we may account for much 
of what might utherwife appear negligence in the compoGtion of 
the work before us. There is no attempt whatfoever at orna- 
ment, and fcarcely any at elevation of llyle. The words appear 
to be fet down as the thoughts occurred ; and the reader is often 
left to colle£l his own inference from the fafls and obfervations 
which are loofely thrown together before him. 

From his advanced age we expecl a quaint phrafeology, as 
well as an antiquated orthography. * Indeed, if we did not 
know that this volume has been publifhed within a very few 
years, and occaGonally fee an alluGon to modern writers, (though 
to none, we believe, of later date than Mr Gibbon’s and Dilhop 
Hurd’s earlier publications), we might conceive ourfelves perui- 
itig a treatife a century old. 

We (hall coniine our obfervations to the Grft and largeft part 
of the volume, namely, the ' Difeourfe on the Jewifh and Chrif- 
tiau Difpenfations, compared with other Inftitutions. ’ The- 
* Difeourfe on a Future State of Rewards and Puniihmests, ’ 
though highly valuable, from the acutenefs -and folidity with 
which the argument is cond|i£led, is a republication of fome 
lermons, which appeared twenty years' ago. They have certain- 
ly undergone fome alteration in their form, but they cannot pro- 
perly be conGdered as a fubjcfl of critical inveftigation now. 

-The plan of the other difeourfe is of a very extetiGve nature} 
and we conceive, we cannot give a better idea of it, than by 
quoting the heads of the chapters, with the pages at which 
they vefpedivdy occur. This is the more iiecefiary, as luch an 
arrangement is a defideratnm in the volume itfelf. 

Chap. i. 3 . The religion of the Jews compared with that 
of other aations. u. p. The Aflyrians aad uBgyptiana. 

-in. 
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' "W'e fufpeft that even amoDgft his contemporaries, Dr Cravea can 

fmrcely produce authority for marvehusf ebto/edf btbetved. 
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iii. p. 22. Religious fyftems of the learned. ir. p. 40. The 
learned of Chaldaea and ^gypt. v. p. 54. The form and de> 
lign» the rife, the inftitutions, and fan£iion8 of the Jewiih 'gQ> 
vernment. vi. p. 64. Concerning Moits, a« the lawgiver of the 
Jews j their liiiiory, prophetical writings. vii. p. 78. Objec- 
tions to the divine origin of the law. viii. p. 96. The Meffiah 
foretold, ix. p. 109. 'Fhe office of Meffiah. x. p. 12a. Coit- 
cerning the prophets who foretell the Meffiah- xi. p. 131. The 
prophecies concerning the Mcffi.ih, and their interpretation, 
xii. p. 157. The moral precepts of the law vindicated and im- 
proved by Jefus : the do£frine of falvation ; how far tauglit in 
the Old, and further explained in the New Teftament. xiit- 
p. 173. Precepts in common with Chiillian and Heathen moralifts. 
xiv. p. 186. On a future ftate, as taught by the Heathens. 
XV. p. 203. Do^frines peculiar to Chrillianity. xvi. p. 219. 
Types pointed out in the New Ttftament. xvii. p. 231. The 
reality of types, xviii. p. 245. Objeflioiis to types and typical 
interpretation, xix. p. 258. Converfion of the Gentiles i Re- 
jedion and redoration of the Jews. xx. p. 273. Antichrifl;, 
Saracens and Turks, Millennium, xxi. p. 287. Scriptural and 
Pagan prophecy compared, xxii. p. 302. Jefus, the Meffiah. 
xxiii. p. 316. The minidry of Uie Apodles. xxiv. p. 328 — 353. 
The rife of Chridianity and Mohammedifm compared. 

'1 he defign of this dlfcouife embraces no lefs a compafs than 
the internal evidence in favour of the Old and New Tedameut : 
It profedes alfo to explain and entorce the arguments from the 
much conteded and emharralTed fubjedts of prophecy and type. 
A work of fuch extent mud obvioudy be fuppofed to rank under 
the denomination of a Iketch, rather than be confidered as a il- 
niflied piece. 'The merit of the execution, therefore, mud prin- 
cipally depend upon tliefe two points } the correclnefs of the 
outline, and the importance of the parts which are fele^ed as 
the fubje^ of the artid’s (kill. In the former of thefe partied- 
lats, our author will be found to deferve great praife, as the to- 
pics are in general treated with precidon and judgment. But 
perhaps it may be thought, that in a performance of this nature, 
which embraces fuch a variety of particulars, and which pf ne- 
ceffity mud treat them with concifenefs, the greated drefs ibould 
have been laid upon fa£I$ which are undoubted, and mod at^ti^ 
tion paid to that fpecies of argument which is lead liable to 
jeAion. Hence, unled any fuch new light can be thrown ppoa 
a controverted point, as to edabliffi it upon a firmer bafis .than 
tay oa which it deed before, or unlefs a different mode of, rea- 
loJiing be employed upon quedions which have hitherto been 
to * en^ai^r Arifea ’ aad difficultieti fuch peinta and fa^ 
" / ' ^atftioai 
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queftions fhould^ in our opinion^ be avoided. This appears to 
vi reafisnable^ whether the work be intended for the fatisfaflion 
of thd believer, or the confutation of the infidel. On this ao 
count, then, we could not but be forty, when we faw a confi- 
derable portion of the volume appropriated to the fubjeft of 
Types and Prophecy ; becaufe, in matters fo much difputed, 
even the believer will require fome originality to repay him for 
a new demand on his attention; and the infidel will not yield' 
his aflent to arguments, of which the force is not univerfally, or 
at Icaft generally, acknowledged by believers themfelves. When, 
therefore, we confefs, that the fubjedl of prophecies from the 
Old Teftament, quoted and alluded to in the New, appears to 
us to have been more fatisfadloriiy treated by Dr Sykes, in the 
preface to his Commentary on the iEpiftle to the Hebrews, and 
by Bifhop Chandler, in his Defence of the Chriftian Religion *, 
the venerable author of the work before us muft cxcufe us, if wc 
fay, we (hould rdotce if he had devoted the pages in queftion to 
the elucidation of Oriental aild Greek learning, or to the fenfi- 
ble dilates of his own excellent judgment. 

We have indeed been much gratified by the plain but judicious 

manner 

' ” ■ " ■■ 

* The argument from prophecy is certainly much more linking in the 
aggregate, than in the detail. On this fuhjecl we (hall take the liberty 
of borrowing the words of that fenfible and liberal divine, Dr Jortin : 

* That Chrill was forecold by the prophets, may be (hewed, 1 think, 
without an accurate difeuifion of (ingle texts. There are, it may be, 
a hundred di|Ferent palTages in the Old Tcilament, relating to fome 
perfon, whoever be be, one or more, and to certain confiderabie changes 
which (hould happen in the world. Chrifiians fay that they relate to 
Chrift, and fome of them are produced in thefe difeourfes. He who 
would fee more,' may coofult Fabricius, De Ver, Cbn RrL p. 569., *lnd 
Huet Dm- Ev, prop, vii. Hidory, facred and profane, ancient and 
modem, will furni(h us with a variety of heroes, kings, warriors, phllo- 
fopkers, and illuftrious perfons. If we endeavour to apply thefe palTagei 
to the Old Teftament to any one« of thefe great men, for example, to 
Judas Maccabssus, to Confucius, to Socratei:, to Solon, to Numa, to 
Scipio AfKcanus, to Auguftus Csfar, See, we immediately fee that it 
is a vain attempt ; that three fourths of them arc nowife fuitable to his 
c^rader and his deeds ; and that it is eafy to feledl many fingk ones 
amongft them, which cannot pollibly be .adapted to him# If we 'apply 
them to Chrift, and to the religion eftablUhed by him, a furprifing cor* 
refpondence idbediately appears* 

To aferibe thefe coincidences to chance, is to give a very poor and 
unfatisfaSory account of them. He who can believe that chance 
ducedihem, ought not; to objefl credulity to 

the Truib of ihi Cbrlfiian p* 1^7. ^notc.^ ad 
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manner in which he has brought together the refult of his 
tigation into Pagan opinions and pra£tices» on fubjefls of reti<« 
gion and morals, and compared them with the Jewifhand Cbrif- 
tian infiitutions. The refult of fome particulars, in which he 
has thus compared them, may be belt explained in his own 
words. 

* We find, that as the bulk of mankind feemed, In the crowd of falfe 
gods which they wor (hipped, to have loft all fi^ht of the true God ; fo 
it likewife may be faid of tlie more learned, that in their wifdom they knew 
mt God. Some there were, who held, indeed, the doctrine of a Su- 
preme Intelligence ; but they were neither well enough difpofed, nor 
fufEcicntly able, to teach it as they ought, with fincerity or truth 
They formed conceptions unworthy of the Deity, making at the fame 
time a number of fubordinate beings the objects of worfiiip ; alo|g with 
thefe, bringing in a train of fantaflical, fuperititious, and profane no- 
tions. And thus, while they prided themfelves in the diftinAion of 
phllofophers, they only fhowed, for the mod part, a fuperiority over 
the vulgar, in being more ingenious in folly and abfurdity. 

‘ The power and ftrength of human reafon, to invert igatc religious 
knowledge, mud be feen and tried, if not in the popular edabliilicnents 
of a country, yet in the theories of the learned and inquifitive- But 
neither in the one nor the other do we meet w^th tiuth, pure and uncor* 
nipt, without a mixture of error and elaborate folly. In the various re- 
gulations and inditutions intended for public ufe ; in all the inquiries iid- 
dertaken for private information and improvement ; in every effort of ge- 
nius, to what piirpofe foever direded, men have failed of attaining to a 
fydem of religion, fo jud in its dodrines as that of the Jewifh nation. 

* And here the wonder wmH return upon us, if w'c fet a divine inter- 
ference afide, how it ihoiild happen, that this people profeffed a religion 
fo very different from all other religious fydems of every kind; thofe, more 
particularly, of their neighbours, who weie held in fuch high edimation 
for fcience by the reil of the world. The learned came from the remotelt 
countries, and were glad to borrow from the treafures of Chaldasa and E- 
gypt ; thefe were the great fonrccs of knowledge. How was it, that the 
Jews drew not waters from thefe fountains, fo much fought after by other 
people, and fo near at hand to themfelves? Or rather, we ought to alk, 
whence had they their clear and pure waters, when all the fprings were 
everywhere muddy and corrupt ? ’ p 51. 

^he following obfervation appears to u.s folid as well as ing^ 
aious, and we do not recoiled to have met with it before. 

^ * Had 


* See Bifliop Warburton concerning their double doArioe : the one 
held out to the people in common ; the other, what they taught their 
hearers in private. Vol. ii. B. 3. § 2, 3. Notilfimum eft, iftud Et^ouis, 
769 fM9 U9 W6tnr9l9 JtXi 9r«Tf(« TU 0 f TV WflU/TSS Tl 1(109, MM CW 

ween «9 dtvtcopof Myuft Tione. p* a 8, 
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’• Had tlie'’kw of the Jetw Veen of bnman iniUtutton, Tt were to be 
tbnt Abraham wouid have appeared as the firfl: giver and pro^ 
mrigalor. He had left his native coontryi to go in queft of a new ha- 
bkatiofi j^G'en. xii.) ; and having fixed his feat in Canaan^ in the midft 
of a warhke people, who were Grangers to him, fomifr rules and regula- 
tions might have been thought neceflary for the convenience of him and 
followcrB. At lead, it is on fuch occafions, and from the like be- 
ginnings, that dates and commonwealths have ufually taken their firtt 
rife, 

* He had not been long in Canaan, before he had an opportunity of 
fignalizing himfelf in a war, in which the kings of the country had fuf- 
fered a defeat ; and he no fooner took a part in it, than he gave a turn 
to the aidion, and victory declared in his favour, (Gen. xiv.) The 
country fetms at that time to have been divided Into a number of petty 
kingdtmis ; and Abraham appears to have poiTeircd a force and llrength^ 
\Chich, compared with that of his neighbours, was by no means incon- 
fiderablc. He was, befides, of that eminence and authority among his 
nwMi people, which entitled him to become the head and founder of a 
ftate. * Thus ht w’as in circumftances which both invited and required 
him, according to the ufual rules of proceeding, to think of framing a 
fyftem of laws, and of fettling fame form of government, for the fc- 
curity and eflabliftiment of him and his followers. Yet, it was not A- 
braham, but Mofes, who, many years after, engaged in the office of giv- 
ing laws to the people of the Jews ; though, to all appearance, his (i- 
Ciiation was as difeouraging, and as adverfe to the purpofe, as that of 
the former was favourable. * p. 64. 

Had our author not confined himfelf to the outlines of hit 
very extenfive fubjed, or had he applied himfelf more intenfe^ 
ly to thofe parts of his argument, which we think would iiave 
better repaid hie attention and gratified his readers, we are of 
opinion, that he might have entered much more particularly in* 
to the detail of the Mofaic law, and fhown its fuperiority over 
every other mere human inftitution, fefpecially of tho^ which 
approach the neared in point of time), by its correA notions of 
human duty, and irs enlarged views of human comfort. 

As it will be thought, from the nature of the topics enumer* 
ated above, that the difeourfe occafionally 'afTumes the form of 
Pplemic, we can adure our readers, that the tone of difeudion 
employed by our author cohftitutes a mod legitimate and Chrif* 
tian fpocies of warfare. The only expreflion, throughout the 
whole trork^ to which even the mod bitter hater of Odium Viheo^ 
logictm coullf by any perverfenefs of eonftnidioii, apply that 
appeUation^ ie to the following : 

< Tte 

ftomului, Wl^cn be did laid' tile Ifdundations of Rhn^i was 
iM(%ble to muRet a much larger, certainly^not a more readable nuio* 
of followers, than Abraham at this time. 
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< The writer above alluded to, willing to perfuade bis readers^ thaCf 
the w of Plato Is the Aoytt? of St John^ goes on to obferve, ^ tbatilid 
theology of tlie Philofopher could never have been eftablifhed by all 
eloquence, had It not been confirmed by the celeilial pen of the 
gelill : ” an obfervafion built on a falfe pofition ; and is asgroundlefs at 
it is infidlous. ** Dignofci queat, fays Mofheim, << ex animas mundi 
doArina in Tiiv.sco, lit ct de v 6 i mente in PLilebo, quam paruna 
Pktonis qux dicitur trinitas, cum Ciiriltiaua confenciat. ’* 

With joy and glndnefs fhould we behold the time, when 
works of controverfy lhall appear upon any fubjed of religion, 
morals, or politics, or indeed upon any fubjedt of inferior mo^ 
ment, (for it is not always true that the paflions rife in due pro- 
portion to their real intereft), with no more fymptoms of acri- 
mony than this. We Oioiild hail it as the dawn of thofe haj^yoti 
days which, we are affiired, will attend the full prevalence of 
the holy religion we profefs. 

Upon the whole, we confider this volume as bearing honour* 
able teftimony to the induftry, good fenfe, and candour, of its 
venerable author ; and we recommend it, as furnifliing a feries 
of important fa£ls and obfervations, to all ingenuous inquirers 
into the very interefting fubjedl of which it treats^ 


Art. XV. Travels of four years and a half in the United States of 
America^ during 179^, ^799* 1800, ifioi, and 1802. Dedicated^ 
by per million, to Thomas JefFerfon Efq. Prefident of the United 
States. By John Davis. 8vo. London. 1803. 

T^r Davis is a pedagogue, who w'ould be a wit and a fine gen- 
tlcman. He went to America avow^edly as an adventurer, 
or, as he more elegantly exprefles it, ‘ the architect of his own 
fortune ; ’ and fiibfilted there, partly by tranflating occafional pub- 
lications from the French, and partly by teaching children their 
rudiments in parifli fchools and private families. In tliis way, he 
appears to have roamed through the greater part of the Southern 
States, falling fcntimentally in love with all his female pupils, and 
landladies’ daughters, and changing his fituation every two or three 
months, either bccaufe he was tired of it, or becftufc his employ-^ 
ers thought proper to difmifs him. His book is entirely occupied 
with the ftory of his own exploits and adventures, and ought ra- 
ther to be called Memoirs’of his Life, during his (lay in Ameri- 
cai^ than an account or defeription of the cquntry. With the ex-* 
ception of feme obfervations on the climate and ftate of (bciety 
to Carolin9> and a topographical account of the city of Wafliin^ 

ton. 
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toa» tMs jMPk omtains nothing of a defcriptive nature, and little 
dkat»ia cal^ulat^d to make a kiting impremon on the mind. In 
ramaiag it over^ we are indeed occaiionally' amufed with a peep, 
aa jt at the manners of the people among whom he travel- 
led'} hot of the Hate of agriculture, commeiice, and the arts, 
we Jeam nothing. Except the mocking bird and the rattle- fnake, 
we hear very litUc of the produ£tious of the country } and on the 
interefting fubje£t of its government and politics, a total filence 
is obfeived. Mr Davis’s obfervations feem principally to have 
been directed to the manners of tlie people of America ; but, un- 
fortunately, he had not an opportunity of viiiting the New Eng- 
land ftates, where, in this particular, he would have met with 
the moil; originality and room for fpeculation ; and,, in the fouth- 
em gart of the Union, he i'eems to have directed his attention 
only to the lower dalles of the people. His chief allbciates, in- 
deed, appear to have been an itinerant Engliih Do£lor, and a 
wandering Iriilt ichoolmalter, with whom he ufed to tipple 
porter and quote Virgil, and with icvcral of wdtofe epiilolary 
effufions, bo^ in verfe and in profe, he has favoured the public in 
this volume. 

Though we can aflure our readers, that tlterc is very little to 
be learned from tbefe travels, yet, as they are preceded by a 
complimentary epiftle from no lefs a perfon than the FrcTident 
of me Umted States, and as the author himfelf arraigns all pre- 
cedini; travellers of ‘ want of tafte, want of literature, or in- 
capat^ for obfervation, ’ we think it advifcable to give a fliort 
fketch of his proceedings, and fome few fpecimens of his o^n 
peculiar excellencies. 

He landed at New York, where he tranllated Bonaparte’s Cam- 
paign, and was introduced to Mr Burr, Vice-Prefident of the U- 
mmd States, whofe eloquence he praifes in a line from Homer, 
and wdiofe daughter he celebrates in a bemittich of Horace. 
Here, alfo, .he ufed to drink maddra with a Major Howe, w'ho 
had unfortunately been inetamorphofed into a deift'by reading 
an odd 'volume of ' Gibbon’s hiftoi^. 

* Before this period, the Miyor wu a conftant attendaot on the £• 
fiaUiibed Church ( but he now enlided htmlelf under the banners of 
the thiSdel Palmer* who drivers IcAures on detfm at New-York, and 
!k /eeuri^for timjfl/ ee^fideraUe ffroSat tf . load » US. * 

p. aa. ti. 

From York he walked tp Pluladelpbia with Ms friend the 
phyGchm } and ^luh they muft have pamd thiDueh;^ SKater 
part of the ftateof New Jerfey, t^ only ronarks ^ he moura, 
i»9 |;hh, .ar^, diat be^ Iteeping at £Sxab«tlw 

/"■' ' ' 'form 
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town by the barking of a huge maftifF, ^ which noife it did not 
remit during the whole night, notwithftanding the Dofttir put 
his head out of the window, and vociferated to him repeatedly 
and that at Trenton, tlie faid Do£ior, having an inflammation ih 
his eyes, and happening to ftumble as our author was leading 
him to his chamber, ‘ took an opportunity comically enough to ob- 
ferve, When die blind leads the blind, they fliall both of them 
fall- » 

At Philadelphia, they found the yellow fever ; and, after mo- 
ralizing a few days in its deferted ftreets, they embarked for Ca- 
rolina, and were happily landed at Charlefton. Here Mr Davis 
w as admittcil as uftier to an Academv, but was difmilTed in about 
fix weeks, and accepted the place or tutor to the children of a 
rich planter, about eighty miles in the interior of the country. 
In this w'oodland retreat, Mr Davis appears to have given himfelf 
up to poetry and romance. He makes various obfervations upon 
the fragrance of the flowers, the clearnefs of the waters, and the 
melody of the birds ; and, after contrafting the finery of the 
Carolina ladies with the graceful undrefs of Venus when fhe 
meets Aeneas in the woods, he makes the following fine apoftro- 
phe to the place of his refidence. 

‘ Coofuhatrhie ! thou flialt not be unknown, if, by what eloquence 
nature has given me, 1 can call forth correfponding emotions in the 
bread of my reader to thofe which my own felt when wandering filent- 
ly through thy woods. * p. 74. 

In the middle of thefe delicate and fentimental efFufions, we 
w'cre rather furprifed to find our author dart up in the character 
of a bloody huntfman. 

* I generally accompanied my pupil into the woods in his (hooting ex« 
curfions, determined to make havoc both among birds and beafts of every 
defeription. Sometintes we find in vollies at the flocks of doves that 
frequent the corn Helds ; fometimes we difeharged our pieces at the wild 
geefe, whofe empty cackling betrayed them ; and once we brought 
down fonie paroquets, that were direding their courfe over our heads 
to Georgia. Nor was it an undelightful talk to fire at* the fquirrels on 
the tops of the highefl trees, who, however artful, could feldom elude 
the (liot of my eager companion. ^ p. 84. 

The following remarks, however, are of a different charadler. 

< In Carolina, the legiflative and executive powers of the houfe be« 
long to the miftrefs : the mailer has little or nothing to do with the 
adminidration : he is a monument of uxoiioufnefs and palfive endurance. 
The negroes are not without the difeernment to perceive this ; an 4 
when the hufband refolves to flog them, they often throw thcmfelves at 
the feet of the wife, and fuppUcate her mediation. But the ladies of 
VOL. 11. Ko. 4* G g Carolina^ 
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Carolimii and particularly thofe of Charleflont have little tendernefa for 
.titeir flaves. On the contrary, they fend both their men-flaves and wo- 
'inen-flavcsi for the moil veuial trcfpaf^, to a hellilh manfion, called the 
iingar^houfe. Here a man employs inferior agents to fcourge the poor 
negroes : a fliijling for a tiozen lafhcs is the charge. The man or wo- 
man is ilripptd naked to llie waill: a redoubtable whip at every lafli flays 
the back of the culprit, who, agonized at every pore, rends the air with 
Lis cries. 

‘ Mrs D — informed me, that a /a:Jy of Charlefton once obferved to 
Ler, that llie thought it aboniinaldy dear to pay a fliilliiig for a dozen 
lafhes ; and that, having many Hives, flic would bargain with the man 
at the Sugar-houfe to flog them by the year ! * p. 50. 

We give Mr Davis credit for the humanity of th^fe obferva- 
tions, though they are certainly calculated to give the European 
leader a very exaggerated idea of the feveriry wnth which Haves 
arc generally treaud in America. In fpring, he returned to 
Charlefton, in the nrigliboutho(Hl of which, he ag^vin met his 
friend George, the Irilb fehoolnvallcr ; and ‘ not more joyous, ^ 
fays he, * was the meeting of Flaccus and Maro at the Appian 
way. 

‘O' qui cemplexuSy ct quanta fNevunt ! ^ 

From Charlclton he proceeded to Georgetown. That our read- 
ers may form fome idea of the profit and picafure to be derived 
from the narrative of this exemplary traveller, we infert the fol- 
lowing paflijge. 

‘ I Tupped and flept at a folitary tavern kept by young ^^r Dubufic, 
W'hofe three fillers might have fat to a painter for the Graces. Deli- 
cate were their fliapeii, tranfparent their fltins, and tlie fire of their eyes 
drove the traveller to madnefs. Finding niy young landlord compa- 
nionable, 1 aiked him why he did not pull down the fign of General 
Wafhington, that was over his door, and put up the portait of his 
voungeft filter. That, faid he, would be a want cf^modefly ; and be- 
fidcs, if Jemima is really handfome, flie can want no tffigy ; for good 
wide, as we landlords fay, requires no bufh. 

< Mr Dubulk was a mighty great dancer. Indeed, he would fre- 
quently fall a c^ering, unconfcious of being obferved. But he fwore 
he would dance no more in the day-time, becaufe it was ungenteel. 
We drew our chairs near the fire after flipper, when Mr Dubufle did 
his otmoft to entertain tne. He related, that, only a few nights be- 
fore, fome fparks bad put a black pudding into his bed, which, by the 
moon-light through his window, his apprehenfion magnified into a black 
fnake, ai^ made him roar out, murder M P- 1 1 7* 

From Georgetown he returned to New York, where he was a- 
hired as a pedagogue *, and^ upon the ele6);ion of Mr Jefier- 
followed tm multitude to Wafhington^ and ws^s prefent at 

the 
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the delivery of his inaugural addrefs, with a full copy of which he 
has generoufly prefented his readers. At this period, a fcrics of 
letters from his friend Mr George is introduced, of whom he i$ 
pleafed to obferve, * that every thing that relates to him mufl: 
be intcrefting to the poet, the wit, and the fcholar. ' As a fpe- 
cimeii of his talents and his friend's tafte, we fliall infert a part of 
his firft epidle. 

* While devoiinng Kevvtown-pIppiriB, and drinking cyder to the 
health of yonr bardfhip in my heart, the ftage-driver brought me your 
welcome tpiifi.s. At fnli, the fellow pretended there was no letter for 
me, (1 tolciate ihcfe liberties, becaiifc the Jehu has a pretty wdfc) ; 
but in a few rrinutes lic delivered me the packet, ^ucundms ijl kgere 
qujm HKtr ; fo I left the old parfon, and his wife and his daughter, (her 
iiofe is like the tower of Lebanon looking towards Damafeus), and I 
opei>td, O Devil i thy budget of fatirc. This has revived me ; and I 
now walk about wMth your epillles in my hand, which, however, I am 
ohiiged to put down every five minutes, to hold both my fides while £ 
Ir.ugh it out. 

‘ By St Patrick, I fwear, thou art above all men dear to me. I 
love thee with more than hrothtrly love. I hope we fhall never part. 
In the vaft deferts of the world, I never could have found fuch another 
friend as thyfelf ; and (to fpeak in the language of chfiic antiquity) £ 
think Apollo liimfelf mull have brought us acquainted. 

* Tell me if you are about publlfliing your poems. Do not go far 
fora title. Nothing appears fo (lifT and pedantic ns a little book with 
a magnificent title. Remember that Moiace gives his odes no other 
name than Carmina<^ though he iniglit have accumulated a thoufand 
impofing epithets to decoiale his title-page. It is rumoured you intend 
dedicating your tH'uijons to Burr. Avert it, literature. Dedicate not 
the book to an Amcfican. Can Burr, or Maddifim, or Adams, or 
even JcfTcifon, add to the reputation of him who afpiies to be read on 
the banks of the Thames ? ' p. i^jo. 191. 

The concluding fenriinents of this e.\tra(fi form but a fiiiall part 
of the acrimonious lucubrations whitb this book contains upon the 
literature and learning of Americ:^. W e do not mean to deny the 
charge : literature is one of thofe Jiner manufiiFcures^ which a new 
country will always find it eafier to import than to raife; tlicre 
muft be a great accumulation of ftock in a nation, tviid a great 
fubdivifion of labour, befoic the arts of compofition are brought 
to any great degree of perfetlion. The great avenues to wealth, 
muft all be filled, and many left idle in hereditary opulence nr 
mediocrity, before tliere be leifure enough, among fuch a people, 
to relifti the beauties of poetry, or to create an eJfeBual demand 
for the produ£lions of genius. But though ihefe caufes may 
for fome time retain the genius of America iu a ftate of fubor- 

C g 2 dm?dioa 
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^nation to that of Europe, vrt cannot perfuade ourfelves that 
its condition has ever been fo deplorable as to form a proper ob- 
jeA for the contempt of Mr I^vis or his friend. There are 
an hundred authors in America, who would be afhamed to vtrrite 
like cither of them, and ten tboufand men who are not authors, 
that are entitled to feel compaflion for their infolence and their 
vanity. The truth is, .that American genius has difplayed itfelf, 
wherever inducements have been held out for its exertion. 
Their party pamphlets, though difgraced with much intemper> 
ance and feurrility, are written with a keennefs and ipirit, that 
is not often to be found in the old world ; and their orators, 
though occafionally declamatory and turgid, frequently poiTefs a 
vehemence, corref^iinefs, and animation, that w'Ould command 
the admiration of any European audience, and excite the aftonifli' 
ment of thofe philofophers who have been taught to confider 
the weftern hemifphere as a grand receptacle for the degeneracies 
of nature. 

In a fubfequent viiit to Walliington, Mr Davis was prefent at a 
learned dilpute between a Virginian and a New-England man, a- 
bout the literary merits of Franklin. The latter, enthnfiallic in 
what related to his countryman, aflerted that the Do£lor, being felf- 
taught, was otiginal in every thing he had publiflied. To this the 
Virginian replied, that his writings, fo far from being original, ex- 
hibit nothing but a tranfpoiition of the thoughts of others ; in 
fhort, that he was a downright plagiarift. After fome altercation, 
they agreed to decide the point by wager. The Virginian imme- 
diately produced two books ; and, by comparing the paflages, 
proved, to the entire fatisfa£Iion of tlie company, that the celebrat- 
ed parable of Franklin againft perfecution, is copied nearly verba- 
tim from Bilhop Taylor’s polemical difeourfes. He afterwards 
clearly demonflrated alfo, that the much admired epitaph of the 
philofopher, is taken from one in Latin written on the took- 
felicT Tonfon, by an Eton fcholar, an Englilh tranflation of which 
was given in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 'February 1736. 
Mofb of our readers hold in their recolle£lion that of Franklin. 
We infert the concluding lines of the other, in wliich the re- 
femblance is fufficiently flriking. 

* Flic jucet bibliopola, 

^ . Folio vitae delapfo, 

Expe£lans Novam Editionem 
j Aucliorem et Emendatiorem. ’ 

content with thefe proofs, the gentleman went on to con- 
vil^e lus opponent, * that tlie pretended difeovery of calming 
|nmbled waters by pouring oil upon them,.may be found in Bede*‘s 
^ Hiftory 
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Hiftory of the Church ; and that the facetious eflay on the air 
bath, is poached word for word from Aubrey’s Mifcellanies. * Wc 
do not remember to have met with thefe detections before, and 
are not prepared to enter into any controverfy on the fubjeft 
It is certain, however, that the enlightened part of the American 
community begin now to confider this boafled charaCler in a verjr 
ambiguous point of view, and to attach much lefs confequence and 
veneration to his memory than formerly.' To him they are cer- 
tainly indebted for the moft important public fervices, and for his 
ftrenuous endeavours to introduce among them a talle for fcience 
and literature \ but, on the other hand, his casting exhortations to 
extreme frugality, have had their effedi in preventing the expanlion 
of the noblctt principles of the mind •, and his exam^e in the dere- 
liction of religion, has certainly lent an unfortunate fupport to the 
caufe of fcepticifra and illfidclit3^ 

During his flay in the metropolis, Mr Davis was prefent at one 
of the moft interefting debates with winch ihc Houfe of Reprefenta- 
tives has been occupied fince the acceflion of the prefent Prefident. 
One of the very firft meafurcs of that adminiftration, was to pro- 
pofe the abfolute and entire abolition of all internal taxes, compre- 
hending thofc which had been impofed on dillilicd liquors, on re- 
lined fugars, on licenfes to retailers of wine and fpirits, on fales by 
auction, on carriages, and on ftamps, and to fubftitute in their 
place certain cuftonis and duties on the importation of foreign 
commodities. This ftep, w e are afraid, was taken rather, from a 
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* The parable, we btlicve, was never claimed, nor avowed by Frank- 
lin, as one of his compoiicionb ; and, as to fome of the other articles, we 
mull be permitted to doubt the accuracy of the Virginian gentleman’s 
information. In the eccleliallical hittory of venerable Bede, wc have 
not been able to find any account of a tempcll calmed by oil. But 
cap. I. lib. 5. contains an anecdote of Ohl^waldns Amaniif^mus Deo Pater ^ 
vdiich probably milled the American Icholar ; for that worthy perfon is 
there rejated to have quelled a violent lempeft ‘ orando \ ’ and the 
Virginian probably conceived that ormduw is the Latin for oil. 

The antiquity of the faS refpeCting oil cannot, however, be queftion- 
ed, We find in Pliny, Nat. Hill. II. 106. * emne rnoj^e oko tranquil^ 
ldri\ ’—and Plutarch, Quaett. Nat. p. 914. fpeaks of tlit 

* Kotla^on ’ 

We think it much lefs likely, that Franklin fliould have met with this 
faft in venerable Bede, or even in Pliny and Plutarch, than that 
ibould have taken the hint at fecoud hand from fome quotation in morn 
popular works. 
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ftrong deiire of popularity, than from any found or deliberate prin- 
ciple of financial reformation. Old cflabliflicd taxes arc common- 
ly paid with the leaft reluftance, and the amount of thofe that were 
l^ied in America, was confeffedly very ineoiifulcr.ible. lly the 
repeal, a deviation is made from what a celebrated writer has de- 
nominated the * plain high road of finance j ’ the revenue of the 
country mull be entirely drawn from the fluftuating fource of 
commerce ; a dependence is placed on the very winds and waves ; 
and, in cafe of a war, which the hifiory of the X. Y.,Z. negotia- 
tion ; and the affair of New Orleans, lead us to conruler as an oc- 
currence by no means fo improbable as fome alK-ct lo fupjaofe, 
jtlus refourcc mull be in a great mc,i!urt cut off; and it will then 
neceffury to refort again to thofe very taxes, the impofition of 
which, at firft, occafioned an infurrection, but to which tlte people 
had become accullomed and rcconcik-vl. 'Phe rcjv.-al does not ap- 
pear to have been fupported fo much on the idea of any individual 
tax being exceptionable, as in conformity to a regular and peculiar 
fyflem of policy, objedting to the principles of internal taxation. 
If any particular tax had been confidcred a > buTdenfome or une- 
qual, it ought certainly to have been modified or withdrawn ; but 
we mud confefs ourfclves utterly at a lots to cotti;>n lu u(l the in- 
ducements to an entire and indiiciiniinat-.; annii.ilati ni of rhefe 
fources of revenue. 

Of thefe impods, that on damps, parilcu! irly, t itf d the iiitered 
of the community ; and although, in a comm-, r.i;,! coiintry, a du- 
ty of this nature mud be extremely productive, and though we 
are difpofed to think, none can be of more jud or equable opera- 
tion } yet, as the very mention of a damp aft, though impofed 
by his ov/n reprefen tat ives, is grating to the tar of the Ameri- 
can citizen, and calls up to his mind rcmemhrariccs of an un- 
pleafing nature, and as the prejudices of the multitude, frequent- 
ly led more by affociation than refleftion, arc fometimes to be 
refpefted ; we can readily conceive, that a timid and cautiou.5 
adminidratlon would urge the fubditution of fome other in its 
dead, or even have confented to its abolition, until a more 
awftd and impofing crifis. But as for the duties on dills 
and diddled liquors, to which but a temporary rcfidance was 
made by the deluded inhabitants of the wedern parts of Penn- 
fylvanU, not only the neceffities of government, but the poli- 
cy of checking a mod general and odious vice, the banc of fo- 
cial and %omed!c happinefs, required their continuance. Where 
fpirituous liquors, both of home and foreign manufafture, are in 
ftich vad abundance, and fo eafily procured, a perpetual allure- 
ment and irrefidible temptation is held out to intemperance. 
.... . 
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The confequence is, that in no country is habitual drunkennefs 
fo prevalent as in the United States; and, inflead of augment- 
ing the evil, the wholefoine intcrpofition of legifiative controtjfi 
is imperiouny demanded for its diminution. 

Tlxe repeal of the other taxes, fuch as lliofe on au£lions, li- 
cenfes, carriages, and refined fugars, mull at firil fight appear 
equally inexpedient, as nothing could afford a more legitimate 
fubjeci for the exercife of the jull and received notions of tax- 
ation than each of thefe. 'Fo us, it feems a llrange inconfilt- 
ency, tliat the Nabob who lolls in his coach, and who con- 
fumes refined fugar or wine from tlie retailer, fiiould give no- 
thing for the enjoyment of thefe luxuries, while thofe in the 
more humble walks of life arc obliged to pay an high price for 
the imported neceffaries of life. Could the idea be entertained 
that the people were too much burthened, it would certainly 
have been better, as the fcderalills propofed to lelTen or take off 
entirely the duties on fait, brown fugar, the cheaper teas, the 
coarfer manufactures ; and indeed, from all thofe articles which 
the poorer part of the community have the greateft reafon to 
require, in which they are more immediately concerned, and 
which arife rather from the necclfities than the refinement of 
human nature. 

Notwithftanding, however, the reafoning and the clamours of 
the federal party, it is knov/n that the bill puffed both the Se- 
nate and Houfe of RepreiliUntiv^s, and inimcdiatwly received 
the approbation of the Prefident. 

Our author, after obferving that Mr llanilolph was the moff 
eloquent in the difeuflion, and that lie .iddrcfled the Houfe fully 
an hour in favour of the repeal of the duty on dcmcltic diiiilled 
liquors, difmiffes the fubjedf, wltli this lingle profound remark. 

• 1 took great intereft in this d«bate, /c-r / cfpnJiJ.r <ul\jhiy vay char- 
ifjg ; but I thought it ciirioiisi thiit a nu’ml>ei* finm Virginia flionlj itand 
up for the repeal of the tax upon that liquor, which, now it ib beeoifte 
cheaper, will throw many of liis countiyincji off their feet \ * 

After his return from Wartiington, Mr Davis took up a frnaTl 
fchool at Occoquan, in the neighbourhood (lie fays) of fome 
flour-jmiils, that made as loud a nolle as the cataract of Nia- 
gara; and happening to fee a few ftmggling Indians in their 'vay 
through the country, he takfs the opportunity of introducing 
a romantic legend, about the Indian Prificcfs Pocahontas, d.iugh- 
ter of the Emperor Powhatan, who fell in love with Capraiii 
Smith, foon after the firft colonization of Virginia. Wg never 
met with any thing more abominably llupid than this ftory, ' 
2ud muft be cxcufed for paffing it over with very little notice, 

C g 4 though 
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though Mr Davis is pleafed to fay, * this part of my volume, 
many of my fair readers will, I am perfuaded, hug with the ten- 
4 er^ etmtien to their bofoms^ * All that we can underftand of the 
fiory is this : Captain Smith runs away from Pocahontas, and 
Captain Rolfe falls in love with her; and fhe, after weeping 
fome time for the fugitive hero, marries the living one, and 
pomes over to England with him, where (he lives at Brentford, 
and dies at Gravefend. As a fpecimen of our author’s talent 
in novel writing, we add the following affe£^ing account of 
Captain Rolfe’s appearance in love. 

* He delighted in the fecrecy »f his folitude, where he could indulge, 
lindifturbed, the emotions that Poeabontas had excited ; he wandered 
dqeAed by moondight along the banks of the river ; and he who once 
was remarked for drelling himfdf with ftudied elegance, now walked 
about with his dockings ungartered : 

* Omtua vindt amor ; et nos cedamut amort. ViEG. ’ p. aSj. 

In about three months, Mr Davis became wearied with his 
fituation at Occoquan, becaufe he had not ‘ found any female dif- 
ciple with exprellive dark eyes, to confider his indrudHons as 
oracular;* — * fo he returned to Philadelphia, and from that 
place, proceeded to New York. * This is his own account of 
his progefs. 

* From Philadelphia 1 travelled tO New-York, partly by water, and 
partly by land. In the palTage boat to Burlington was a (weet girl of 
ieventeen, whofe voice was muiic ; and oobo objtrvtd that the Ptnnfyh 
mania Jbort of the Dtlavsare was much more pJeafant than the Jerfey 

fde.* p. 3ia. 

He then travelled for a day with an old man, * whofe lungs 
were ulcerated with blafpbemy;’ and was fortunate enough in the 
concluding part of his journey, to fup with an elegant landlady 
and her filler, on whofe table he found an old novel, ' the con* 
cludhig pages of which feemed to have been moiftened with the 
tears of fenfibility. * 

After fomc farther perambulation, our author again takes up 
9 fchool in the intetior of Virginia, where he falls in loye with 
one of his pupils ; and after the ufual ferm of three months, if 
difmified to make room for a more i^eady and diligent infiruc* 
tor. From this place, he marched indignantly to Baltimore, 
where finding a (hiproafter liberal enough to take his word for 
payment of his paffage acrofs the Atlantic, he thought fuch an 
opportutity was not to be negleAed, and was wafted back to 
England, to prepare this volume for the infiru^Iion of his coun- 
trymen. 

‘ Our readers will now be pretty well able to judge, whether 

■ - . . ... 
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the Frendent t>f the United States has fele£^ed for his patrooa^ 
the moft profound and difcernitigof all his vifitors, or whether the 
travels of Mr Davis are perfetSfly fitted for all the purpofes of 
fuch a publication. Of his (lyle, a pretty correA judgement 
may be formed from the fpeeimens we have already exhibited; 
hut as he is pleafed to fay, that ‘ in what relates to the ftru£ture 
of his fentences, he does not fear eompetition with thofe who 
have repofed from their youth under the fhade of academic 
bowers,’ it is nothing mote than juftice tQ add one word upon 
that fubjedf. The fiyle and phrafeology of this book, is made 
up of pedantry, afFediation, and vulgarity. At one time, we 
hear of mountains ‘ lofing their lofty fuinmits in the clouds;* 
and at another, of a bewitching damfel, who ‘ had two balls of 
pitch fluck in her head for eyes. * A reverend profeflbr is faid to 
be very volumincusy * becaufe he would admit no book under the 
fize of a folio on his (helves; ’ and the author himfelf is deferib- 
ed as having been bou/tded from one town to another, and as hav- 
ing accompanied his pupils with great condefcenfion in the exer- 
cifes of fiiiiing and We learn alfo, that he purchafed 

a lap-dog becaufe of its littlenefs; that he had a mind notinduStile 
to wit and humour ; and that his (lyle is infedted with no collo- 
quial barbarifms. 

Such is Mr Davis’s performance, W’hich is to fuperfede the ufe 
of all pad, and all future travels in America ; and to ferve for a 
model to all w'ho may hereafter vifit remote regions for the in- 
itrudlion of their countrymen. Tlie attempt, however, in which 
he has failed, has not yet been attended with very eminent fuo 
cefs in the hands of any other. The piodudlions of Monlieur 
BrifTot, Mr Weld, and the Due de Liancour, are certainly of a 
clafs far fuperior to that which is now before us : but an accurate, 
unprejudiced, and philofophical account of the United States, is 
ftill a dejideratum in Literature. We have for feme time been ex- 
ped^ing from the pen of an enlightened foreigner, already cele- 
brated for his travels in Egypt and Syria, the refult of his obfer- 
vations on this intereftiiig country, and have greatly regretted the 
circumftances which haye fo long withheld tliis gratification from 
the public. 


Art. XVI, Lefivres on Painting. Delivered at the Royal Academy, 
March 1801. By Henry FufeU, P. P. With additional Obferva- 
tiouB and Notes. London : Jobnfon. i8ot. pp. 151. 4to. 

rpiiB very philofophical views exhibited in every part of the dif- 
courfes of the late illuftrious Prelident had opened a path in 
(he art of painting, almolt equal in novelty and extent to that 

yvhich 
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which had been pointed out in fcience by the invaluable produc- 
tions of Bacon. The general approbation of his countrymen 
was well bellowed on that corredlnefs of judgement, comprehen- 
livenefs of underftanding, challenefs of conception, and modeil 
iim^icity of ftyle, which charafterized the works of Sir Jofliua Rey- 
nolds’s pen, as well as of his pencil ; and lovers of the art had a 
right to expe£l, that, with fuch an example in view, his follow- 
ers would not fail to curry on the work of improvement, which 
had fo long been required, and which he had fo ably com- 
menced. 

Was the author of the performance now before us, ignorant 
that thefe were the fources of the approbation bellowed upon his 
predecelTor i Or was he a£luated in publilhing it by the fame 
motives of ludicrous vanity, which lately influenced the nrll painter 
of a great nation to exhibit for public infpedlion, under the fume 
roof with the transfiguration, his miferable compofition of the 
Sabines, as deficient in execution, as it is wretched in defign ? 

' That our author is no llranger to the influence of fuch motives, 
is manifeft from that lingular fpccimen of vanity and afliirance, 
which is oflered as an exordium to thefe le£lures, and which mull 
produce an eflefl direflly contrary to that which was obvioufly 
intended* 

After fome magnificent obfervations, which, if they have any 
meaning, are intended to prove, that it is more difficult to treat a 
fttbjedl after preparation than before it, our author has been at 
the trouble of exWafling from the laws of the academy, thofe 
paflages which allude to the province of the le£lurer ; aud, in 
Ae moll obfeure language, delivers his comments upon the qua- 
lifications of his llation. Amongll thofe qualities, which are re- 
quired by the laws, we find properly enough placed, perfpicuity of 
method, and command of words. It is doubdefs in allufiofl to his 
glaring deficiency in thefe requilites, a deficiency which he him- 
ielf has difeovered, that our author introduces the old adage, ob- 
feured in a mill of language through which we can fcarcely dif- 
cem it, * you mull take the will for the deed.’ With regard to the 
plan of the work, we are informed, that a progrtjjive method is 
to be obferved j and indeed, until we read the next fentence, we 
could not conceive that any other method was poffible. But he 
immediately fbows us very clearly, that his method is not to be 
progrellive, by adding, that this * will enable him on future oc- 
caiions t% treat more fully thofe parts, which the preflure of o- 
thers fi^ingly or really more important, has obliged him to dif- 
mils more abruptly, or with lefs confideradon, than they have a 
right to claim. * This is fo oonfufed a drctmil^tion, that it de- 
- fcribel 
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fcribes nothing very accurately ; but it is much nearer to a dc- 
fcriptlon of a retrograde, than of a progreflivc method. 

After a flattering account of the fubftance of leftures which 
the author means to deliver, we are difappointed with the infor- 
mation, that the prefent are only to be conlidercd as fragments ; 
and various obftacles which have occurred, are enumerated as an 
excufe for their incompletenefs. We cannot but confider it high- 
ly unjuftifiable in any imn to undertake an oflicc which is of great 
inpoi'i.mcc, and to fufTer himfcif to be prevented by any fur- 
inountable obitacles from the performance of his duty. 

In his dcjimtions^ we cannot give our author credit for being 
f»ften underftood ; and, when intelligible, we think him generally 
inaccut*t?c. By Nature^ he fays, ho undertbnds ^ the general 
and permanent principles of vifible c'bjefts, not disfigured by ac- 
cident, or diftempered by difeafe; not modified by fathion or local, 
habits. ' If by disfiguring, be meant alteration of form from the 
ufudl ilandard, and by accident any irregular caufe of change, wc 
iliould be inclined to pronounce this definition too unqualified for 
a lefture on painting. Disfiguring by accident, occurs fo frequent- 
ly in nature, and contributes fo indifputably to the pi£lurefque in 
landfcapc, that wc are aftoniflied any painter fliould have thought 
of making it an exception to the general idea of ^ natural. * He 
proceeds, ^ Nature is a colle£fivc idea, and, though its cflcncc cx- 
ifts in every individual of the fpecies, can never, in it| perfection, 
inhabit a fingle objeft. ’ * To affert that any thing in nature is im- 
perfed, or that the eflcnce of nature can be otheiwdfc than per- 
fect in any individual, appears to us to favour of paradox. Mo- 
dified as the afllrtion ought to have been, by a reference to the 
contracted views of art, and the incomprehenfive conceptions of 
man, it would dill be fcarccly adniilRble. 

Speaking of beauty^ he fays, 

* On beauty I do not mean to perphx you or myfelf with abrtraft 
ideas, and the romantic reveries of platonic philofophy, or to inquire 
wlictlier it be the refult of a fimple or complex principle. As a local 
idea, beauty is a defpotic princefs, and fubjedt to the anarchies of def- 
potifm ; enthroned to-day, dethroned to morrow. The beauty we ac- 
knowledge, is that harmonious whole of the human frame, that unifon 
of parts to one end, which enchants us ; the refult of the ftandard fet 
by the great mafters of our art, the ancients, and confirmed by the fub- 
miflive verdid of modern imitation. ’ p. 5. 

In this exquifite paflTage, we fufpe£l the author has perplexed 
lumfe^ \ at leaft, we know he has perplexed his readers. In 
fmoothnefs of numbers, it is far inferior to the celebrated fong by 
a peribn of quality ; but, in the other great attribute of that com«« 

pofition^ 
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poGtioBf it may boldly challenge a comparifon^ What fliall we 
fay of a brain, that can combine fudi a motley group of incon> 
gruous images, as * beauty the refult of complex principle’—- 
* beauty a defpot * this defpot fubje£f to tyranny * qualities 
dethroned ‘ a principle, the harmonious whole of the human 
frame ’ — * a quality, the unifon of parts * — ‘ a defpot, the refult 
of a ftandard ’—and * modern imitation returning a verdifl. ’ 

Of grace we have a definition fomewhat more intelligible, but 
equally imperfed in a general view, and inapplicable to particular 
cafes. It is ridiculous to fay, that grace is nowhere to be met 
with, but in a balance of motion and repofe. What becomes of 
the Endymions, Fawns, and other deeping figures, which are per- 
fectly graceful, although repofe conllitutes the chief cLarader. 
Applied to ‘ execution, he adds, that it means * that dexterous 
power, which hides the means by which it was attained, the dif- 
ficulties it has conquered. ’ We doubt much, whether grace a- 
lone can be faid to do this, though we do not deny that the art, 
to which our author alludes, contributes in fome meafure to the 
perfection of grace. 

On the fubjeCt of genius, a very ill-timed and inconfiftent re- 
ferve is afieCted. The leChirer tells us, tliat ‘ he fpeaks of ge- 
nius with referve ; for no word has been more indiferiminately 
confounded. ’ He then defines it to be * that power, which en- 
larges the circle of human knowledge, or combines the known 
with novelty. ’ If he had faid at once, that genius is the power 
of malung new combinations, which are pieafing or elevating to 
the mind, we fliould have conceived that he at leaft knew what 
he meant by the term of wliich he is fpeakilig. 

* Guided by tbefe preliminaries, ’ be proceeds, * we now approach 
that happy coaft (Greece), where, from an arbitrary hieroglyph, the 
palUative of ignorance, from a tool of defpotifm, or a ponderous mo- 
nument of eternal fieep, Art emerged into life, motion and liberty. ’ 
p. 7. 

Geography, medicine, carpenters’ fltops, Egyptian pyramids ! I ! 
There is, at leaft, fome variety in this ftrange jumble of images ; 
but the remainder of the pailage is only a heap of unconnefled 
founds. Indeed, from the fpecimens that we have already given, 
our readers will be inclined to agree with us, in allotting td Mr 
Ettfeli the very firft rank among that clafs of artifts, who employ 
themielv|^ in covering paper with certain alphabetical charaaers, 
diat bear- a delufive refemblance to figoificant compofition. 

The reft of the firft leflure is employed in deferibing the origin' 
wd -prewrefs of die Greek art. Amongft thereafimsgiyeofor' 
exceUence pf ^ Greek painters, one is, * that fimplicity of 
... WW 
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their end, that uniformity of purfuit, which, in all its deviation^ ' 
retraced the great principle from which it fprung, and, like a 
central ftamen, drew it out into one immenfe connefted web of 
congenial imitation. ’ With the fublimity.of tliis paiTage our au- 
thor feems to have been fo fully imprelTed, that he has emphati- 
cally introduced it in another part of his work. 

After fonie borrowed conjectures on the rudiments of art 
among tlie Greeks, and a prolix, uninterefting detail of rather 
more than is known concerning Polygnotus, Aglaophon, Phidias, 
PanSbnus, Colotes, and Evenor, he draws up a fine, though ima- 
ginary character, of Apollodorus the Athenian, which may be re- 
commended to the perufal of our readers, as one of tlie very few 
fpecimens of tolerable compofition which are to be met with in 
this work. We mull, however, obferve, that the merit of Apol- 
lodorus, in the conception of his Ajax, feems to have been almoik 
equalled by the noble flrength and exprelfion of the original de- 
feription } which Mr Fufeli has only parodied, where he talks of 
* the figure of Ajax wrecked; and, from the fea-fwept rock, 
hurling defiance into the murky Ifcy. ' 

The character of Zeuxis’s Ityle is not ill drawn. Doubting, at 
firft, whether he lhall ailign the praife of genius to him, our au- 
thor at lalt comes to a determination in his favour. We cannot, 
however, imagine w'hy he (hould think it a necefiary conclufion, 
tliat becaufe Zeuxis was endowed with the power of invention, 
he mull therefore have been a grand and beautiful colourijl. In- 
numerable cafes have occurred in the hiltory of the Art, to prove 
that thefe two perfections cannot eafily be united. It would per- 
haps not be going too far, to lay down as a general maxim, that 
fuperior merit in one of thofe departments is incompatible with 
excellence in the other. 

The folloudng attempt is made to explain the manner in which 
this painter embodied by (igns the Athenian as * the only 

fuppofition which can Ihed a dawn of polfibility on what elfe ap- 
pears impollible. ’ 

* Perhaps he traced the jarring branches to their fource, the aborigi- 
nal moral principle of the Athenian character, which he made in- 
tuitive. * - 

In a long difiertation on Timanthes’s celebrated pidure of Iphi- 
genia, our author combats the opinions of Sir Jolhua Reynplds, 
and Falconet ; and decides, that 

* He did not hide the fiice of Agamemnon, becaufe it was beyond 

the power of his art ; not becaufe it was beyond the pojfibility^ I^t bo* 
caole it was beyond the exprefllon. ’ 

• Notwithdanding 
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Notvitliftanding die authorities fo copioufly cited by oar author 
tn favour of the concealing fyftem, vre would^ in the firil place^ 
beg leave to fuggeft, tliat Ac rule does not, as by his pra£lice he 
feems to think, apply to writing ; but that, in Aat art, it is always 
expedient to give the reader a lull view of what is meant. And 
fccondly, diat with refpecl to painting ; thofe fubjedls, in our opi* 
uion, arc totally unfit for the painter, however ftri£dy conform- 
able they may be to Nature, which ncceflarily involve conceaU 
inenr, even though this be required by propriety. By excellence 
of execution, it is true, a ikilful artift may fometimes cover the 
defedis of his fubjed. But a judicious painter will avoid unne- 
cedary diflicultics } and moft alTuredly we can derive no pleafure 
from the contemplation of concealed forms, except perhaps Ae 
very trifling gratiheation of being able to commend die workman’s 
fcnle of propriety. 

Our author’s account of the Aird sera of the Greek arts con- 
tains a w'cli drawn chara£ltr of Apelles, and feme juft remarks on 
the pofTiOility of uniting various characters in one fubjeCt, with- 
out injury to the primary feature. 

The fecond lecture commences with an account of Ac reftora- 
tion of Ac art in Ac fifteenth century, and then details its pro- 
grefs, as advanced by the genius and induftry of Mafaccio, Man- 
tegna, Luca, Leonardo da Vinci, Bartolomeo della Fata, Michael 
Angelo, Raphael Sanzio, Titian, Correggio, &c. 

'iiie account which our author gives of thefe artifts, is equally 
correct and trite ; not, indeed, that the fame fentiments were, 
ever fince the flood, couched in fuch inimitable language. Our 
auAor has the peculiar talent of difTufing around the mod com- 
mon-placed ideas which a man can conceive, fuch a glare of ab- 
furd exprefTion, and of daubing over his Iketches with fuch a 
violent and fantadic colouring, that it frequently requites a little 
refleclion to recognize the mod familiar objei^. Leonardo da 
Vinci, we arc told, was * all ear, all eye, all grafp ; ’ and, after 
a pompous account of the magnificence of Aofe various powers 
of painting, fculpture, and archite£lurc, which were required in 
Michael Angelo, for the acccnnpliAment of his great work, Ae 
Cupoh of St Peter’s, our author fums up his chara£^r, by faying, 
* fuck, take him all in all, was Michael Angelo, ihe fait of art. ’ 
In a note upon this great man’s fenfibility to the beauties of oil 
colour, our author compares oil paint to fruit, and defcants upon 
its glfur, its juice, its richnels, and its pulp. We never before 
heard of Ae juice of oil colour, and can only venture a conje^ure 
that our auAor alluded to Ae turpentine ; and Aat by the pulpt 
he meant to exprefs fome of Ae drying, oUs^ or perhaps macgel- 
lup. 


The 
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The character given of Raphael has fomc merit ; that of Titi^ 
is indecent in the expreflion, though pretty juftly conceived ; and 
Correggio's manner is happily, though fancifully deferibed, as 
ing us with the loft emotions of a delicious dream. We can by no 
means, however, agree with our author, that if impropriety of orna- 
ment were to be li.^ecl by dellnitlon, the lubjefts of theFarnefe gal- 
lery might be quoted as tlie moll decifive inftance. The licenfes in 
which An. Caracei, and many of his cotemporary artifts indulged, 
v/hen, without refpetl to the rules of arbitrary propriety, they 
eagerly feized upon every opportunity of exalting their art, and 
diiplaying the full extent of their powers, call to our remc.nii- 
brance that great fculptor of antiquity, who propofed a huge 
mountain as the block from which to chifel out a human form, 
and only w.iitcd the commands of Alexander to make from, thefe 
vail materials, a llatue as durable as the world, holding, in its left 
hand, a city, with a myriad of inhabitants, and pouiing from Its 
right a nnghty river into the fca ! 

In ipciikiiig of the l')iitch fchool, wc arc told tliat Rubens * firft 
fpreaJ tl:::t id.al pallet, wliich reduced to its Itandard the variety 
ot N.iliire, and, once methodized, whilll his mind tuned the me- 
thod, Ihortcii.M or fuperfeded individual imitation.' All com- 
ment upon this abfurd palligc is unneceflary. 

The fccond leSure concludes with a glance at the ftate of art 
in England, from tlic age of Henry the Eighth, to our own. Wc 
prefent our readers with the following corre£l, but too concife ob- 
fervations, on a fubjcct which was worthy of more attention. 

‘ Whilfl Francis 1, was buficd, not to aggregate a mafs of painted 
and chifclled tieafurcs, merely to gratify his own vanity, and brood over 
tlicm with fterile avarice, hut to fcatttr the feeds of taflc over France, 
by calling, employing, ciirit-hing Andrea del Sarto, RufticI, Rbflb, 
Primaticcio, Cellini, Niccola ; in England, Holbein and Torregiano, 
under Henry ; and Fedcrigo Zacchcro, under Elizabeth, were con- 
demned to Gothic work and portrait painting. Charles, indeed, called 
Rubens and his fcholirs to provoke the latent Englifh fpark ; but the 
efFeft was intcicepted by his (lelliny. His fou, in polTtfiion of the car- 
toons of Raphael, and with the magnificence of Whitehall before bi« 
eyes, fuffertd Verio to contaminate the walls of his palaces, or degraded 
Lely to paint the Cymons and Iphigenias of his Court.; whilft the man*, 
ncr of Kncller fivcpt completely what yet might be left of taftc» under 
his fucceifors : fuch was the equally coniemptilde and deplorable ftate oiF 
Englifh art, till the genius of Reynolds firft refeued from the mannered 
depravation of foreigners his own branch, and foon extended bis view 
to the higher departments of art. ' 

Here was a favourable opportunity afforded to our author) for 

adding 
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a uMi . w ftis teftimony to that of his illuftrious predeceflbr, on a 
which iiiterefts the Academy at laigCi and the lecturer in 
fttrticolar. It will be readily feen, that we allude to the great 
ttajiortance of eftablilhing a mufcum, fumilhed with fuch fpecit 
laens of the arts as would ferve to illullrate the diy details of fyf- 
tematic works. 

. In no inftance» has a more convincing proof been given of the 
trite maxima * Segnius irritant atiimoSt * &c. than in the flow proii> 
ciency made by thofe artifts, who, confined to our own king* 
dem, have been unable to contemplate the original models, of 
which even the deferiptions of Mr Fufeli give fuch inadequate 
ideas. To fay, that thofe who enjoy the opportunity of travel* 
Img do not all derive proportionate advantage, is perhaps only to 
bjt that they have fallen into the fame fatal errors with thofe llu- 
dents of philofophy, morals, politics, who have been educated 
<Bi the fame plan. Dazzled at once by the fplendour of gene- 
ralities, they have ever afterwards difdained to purfue the hum- 
blerj and to them apparently obfeure paths of minuter fcience. 

In the third ledlure, a fubje£t more dignified in its nature, 
wid topics of more practical importance are lb much overwhelm- 
-cd with bomhaft, confufed imagery, -and ufelefs unintelligible 
metaphyfical difquifitions, that we very fmcerely doubt, whether', 
to ule our. author’s own words, ’ invention will difeover any gold, 
'by penetrating athwart* the outward cruft of the rock into the 
cmnpofition of its materials. * The principal fubjeft of the lee* 
tare -is Invention^ a term, of which our author feems to have a 
very obfeure notion in its abftracf fenfe, and which he explains 
by alluftons which furniQi inftances of any tiling but invention. 
He tells us, that * reprefentation of form in figure, conftitutes 
the phyfical element of the art; charadler and adlion the mo- 
ral. ’ Invention is deferibed as the moft eminent of the#'* technic 
powers ; ’ and the juftnefs of the appellation is maintained by 
an * ap{^l to the explicit acknowledgment of all ages, and the 
filrat tmimony of every bread.’ Our author, however, foon 
after talks of that intuition into the fudden movements of na* 
ture, which the Greeks call ^arrmruu. If we have any glimmer* 
'ing of his meaning in this palTage, we cannot difeover the flight- 
eft connexion between farranm, as thus defined, and invention, 
^akefpeare and Theon, whofe warrior pur author deferibes moft 
pompou^ and moft unneceftarily, are given as inftances of men 
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The chara£lers of fpecific invention are tolerably well jexenv» 
plified by full defcriptions of M. Angelo’s Frefcoes, in the Cape&fi 
acdina. As inftances of the dramatic ftyle, in which Raphael 
was unquellionably the greateft maftery our author alludes to his 
Cartoons, and to the ‘ allegoric drama that fills the ilanzas, zad 
difplays the brightefi ornament of the Vatican. ’ He adds feme 
obfervations on the hifioric ftyle, and a few very juft and pru- 
dential remarks on the propriety of temperance and moderation 
in plagiarlfm. 

^ We perfedlly agree with him in opinion upon the unity d£ 
time which is to be found in the transfiguration, and think that 
every attentive contemplator of that divine performance muft 
learn with aftoniftiment, that this charaderiliic quality Ihould 
have l>een lb long a matter of controverfy among critics. 

Such, fo far as we can difeover, is the fubftance of the Lec^ 
’turcs now before us. From the feveral particulars which we have 
detailed, we believe that moft of our readers will agree with ua 
in drawing one conclufion, that whether we confider our author’^ 
feleflion of fubjefts, or his manner tff treating them, thefe lef- 
fons are equally ill calculated to furnifti the lolid pra£iical ad»' 
vantages nropofed by the inftitution, and required by the greater 
part of the pupils for whom thev were intended. The Profeflbr 
nas taken ample care to . fet before us, in a clear light, the ex- 
tent of his failure in performing die duties of his ftation ; foi? 
he has defcanted much upon the nature of thofe duties in a co- 
pious commentary on the laws of the Academy ; by which ftand- 
ard we are willing to eftimate his merits. We will venture to 
pronounce, without any degree of hefitation, that his efforts have 
completely failed. He has neither difplayed * knowledge fouitd-^ 
ed on theory, fubftantiated and 'matured by praflice, ' nor * a 
mafs of well>fclc£led and digefted materials, ’ nor * perfpicuity 
of method,’ nor * command of words.’ It is of infinitely iefs 
importance to inquire, if he is endued with that * prefence of 
mind, and that relblution, the refult of confeious vigour, which, 
in fubmitfing to corre£f miftakes, cannet eafily be difeounte- 
nanced. ’ '1 iiat he has, at leaft, one of the requifites which he 
confiders neceffary in the profei&r of painting, * an imaginabofl 
to place things in fuch views as they are not commonly feen in, * 
we readily allow; he has indeed placed- them in fuch views" aa 
no one ever did, or ever will fee them in. His perfotmance is one 
great mafs of (hade, unbroken by a fingle' gleam which mi^t 
lead us to difeover the objeds upon whiw he is employedv 
From tlw real difficuUies' of his talk, which, however, he h^ 
very carefully enumerated, he has kept at- fo -rffipci^^ a 4^ 
itunce, that we canTorm no j'uckment with to 

VOL. u. MO. 4. , ' H h « ; . . . . 
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Aicjoeft-of Hs prowcfS) fitould he hereafter attempt to en- 
them, 

^ , We cannot conclude, without palling oiir decided cenfure up- 
6a p ^n^Uce, not peculiar indeed to our author, but as unworthy 
philofopher, as it is foreign from the duties of a practical 
foArudor } we mean, the practice of illullratifig all fubjefls by 
toiUbme and unproduftive refearches into thote mines of anti- 
quity, in which, while the labourer is dazzled by the fpecious 
amnrance of valuable ores, nothing is to be found but a con- 
fufed mafs of rubbifli or drofs, from which all the valuable me- 
tat had been long ago extraded. In pra£lical leflbns of paint- 
ing to the operative Undent of the art, we Ihould be glad to hear 
no more of ikiagrams, monograms, monochroips, ceftrums, poly- 
chroms, and the whole heap of fcholaftic tralh for which tlie 
prefimt Profedbr cherifhes fo unnatural a veneration. 

After all, we muft allow him fome praile for modeftly appre- 
ciating the pradlical importance of his work. Convinced, it 
would appear, of its inutility, he has placed the book beyond the 
reach of that clafs of men fbr whom it was compofed, by a com- 
pliance with the modiih and ridiculoufly expenlive form of pub- 
lication } and he has removed the meaning beyond the reach of 
efff by compoling in fuch an unintelligible jargon, as no reader 
can hope to decypher, without .an extravagant walle of time and 
attention. 

After the large fpecimens which we have given, and without 
which our readers might have blamed the feverity of oiir judge- 
mont, we think ourtolves amply juftified in fumming up Mr 
Fufeli’s charader as a writer, in the words of the poet : 

* Taffiita phrafes, filken tenns precife, 

Thice-pilM hyperboles ' 

Figures pedanticsl, this fummer fly 

Have Uowo quite full of maggot oftentatioa. ’ 


Avh XFIL Oia ^ ^Ho&eon, Tranflated into En^fli Verfe ; with 
Ibtes. Thonias Moor Efqi of the liCddte Temple. Third 
' tsoib. Luiidoa. Caipeater, 1803. pp. 32a. 

are infiofmeds'^ that the name on the tide-p^ of dtif bodt'^ 
don x|Ot jumotmoe to us a new can^date m Uterury dif> 
but that it iai’trdl known to be a variety of the. 
Wan-hr whiA the autito waa ^bded to- diftn^iuft luncM^ 
3^eatoiig^V‘Jbe. fidurntM to dm.jpttWoriie 

Jy liti^ wtaqilriiide Hr 
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of genius ^ich may enable him i6 meet the dedfion Of tht 
public in his own perfoti ; and that he will not hereafter plead ' 
infignificance in mitigation of his offences, or feek flielter, in ob> 
fcurity, from the puniihment which morality and criticifm muft../ 
toncur in awarding to the peculiar vein of infpiration by which 
he is diftinguilhed. 

It was probably a limilar confidence in his growing powers, 
diat induced Mr Moore to undertake a new verfion of a work 
already fo often tranflated | for there does not appear to have 
been any other excitement to the talk, but the hope of excelling 
his predecellbrs. It may be doubted, whether me interefts of 
morality required that Anacreon Ihould be prefentcd to the pub* 
lie in a new and more feduftive drefs ; and there are ihaUy, we 
fufped, who will be inclined to think that the world was long 
ago fu^ciently well inftruded in his maxhns. Though far 
from being one of the moft licentious writers of antiquity, he 
often trefpaffes againft delicacy ; and we believe it would be dif- 
ficult to point out any clafiical writer, whole pen has deme 
finaller fervice to the caufe of virtue or. good citizenfhip. To 
fuch of our readers as have the llighteft knowledge of the 
poems in queftion, this remark will appear fuperiluous. But it 
IS extorted from us by the very lingular tenor of Mr Moore’s 
prrface, and more particularly by the unufual exprelfions which 
he employs to charaflerize his favourite bard. 

* In truth (fays be) if we omit thofe vices in our efiimate^ whi^ 
ethnic religion not only connived at, but confecrated, we lhall fay 
that the difpolition of our poet was amiable ; bis morality was relax- 
ed, but not abandoned ; and virtue, with ,ber zone loofened, may be 
an emblem of Uie charader of Anacreon. ’ 

By what unheard of metamorphofes, both of chatafler and 
fex, Anacreon came to refemble virtue ^ith her %oru loofened^ we 
Cannot imagine. If the bard of Teos mull be a woman, and if 
the fancy of a zone mull enter into the defeription, we IhOuld^ 
think * the reeling goddefs with die zonelefs waift ’ a compa-' 
rifim fully as natural, and a litde more true. The afferdon, that ' . 
Anacreon will be found l^ery amiable, if his heathen vices are 
laid out of die account, is faying but little for his chara&er, and 
nodung at all for the tendency of his works. If the ideas which 
he fuggells to us are of a nature ncA to be admittei} into a 
tuotts mind in the prelent day, it fignifies but little that th» 
were deemed lefs offehfive at a remote po^. > • . 

But fet us, at Mr Moore feisiprUdentty chm^ -fiiut our eyes tq ' 
die more |^ing dl^es bf the poet ; and after ^1, we apMe^’^ 
heiid his diarauer will have-little to bwtift of. MootbTw^'t 

lhi|(th‘oi’ hisboicvolence^ M 
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.moral quality, hare we been able to difeorer ' more than two 
iittxtt traits in the whole of his works. One or two of his odes 
ftow, that he looked with an indulgent eye on the indiferedons 
ctf youth; and another, that he was averfe to Hander, and was 
not quarrelfome in his cups. In all the reft of hb poems, the 
tcq>ic of moral praife is exhaufted, when you have admitted that 
he is an elegant libertine. He is the father of that kind of 
poetry, in which freedom from care, and the piailes of wine 
and of love, are the conftant, and almoft the only topics ; and 
thoa|;h he is by no means fo relaxed or fo inflammatory as fome 
of his imitators and tranflators, yet he never aj^ars in any o- 
dier chara£ier than that of a lover of the bottle,' an admirer of 
the fair, and 'th,e eulo^ift of improvidence. 

After having adopted ideas equally remote from the common opi- 
nion, and from truth, it would be' furprifing if Mr Moore maintain- 
ed any confiftency throughout tliis extraordinary preface ; and, ac- 
cordingly, we often obferve him ftruggling between an abfurd wHh 
to canonize Anacreon, and the obtrufive fenfe of his human imper- 
fe£H(ms. Had he been content to allow the poet his due praife, 
and no more, we fliould not Itave met with fentences like tlie 
following ; 

* His defcriptlons are warm ; but the warmth is in the ideas, not 
the words. * p. ai. Preface. 

It might be fairly aflerted, tliat this defence is abfolutely un- 
intelligible. But let us be inetaphyfical, and admit the diftinc- 
tion to be founded upon a diflercnce ; ftill we muft maintain that 
it is one from which no confequenee can be deduced. It is 
plain, that thefe Warm ideas either are, or are not, fuggefted by 
the words employed ; if they are fuggefted, the word^have all 
that kind of warmth of which language is fufccptible, as nobody 
ever looked for the caloric, or palpable fire of the chemifts, in the 
]<tl;ers of which thofe words are compofed. But if, on the other 
l^d, the imagery is not fuggefted by tire terms, with what juftice 
can we attribute it to Anacreon ? Tlietrutli is, we fufpefk that Mr 
Moore Bay vied tliis notably fubtile form of expremon, to ex- 
pPeTs merely shat the bnguage of Anacreon is not grofs. Muft 
we repeat what has been fo often faid, that grofihefs (however 
degraded a ftate of mind it may indicate) is not one of the moft 
dangtnrpm quafities in amorous compofitions'? We recal to me- 
moiY^is hackneyed ohfisnration for the.fake of our readers oidy ; 
for Mr Moore l^s fliewir, in the ftha a 

liote, thU; he hunfelf was quite humfiae wi^ 'iSait dofktine r. “ 
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patSon ought to be ; glowing, but through a veQ, and flealtng'tfpMk 
'^e heart from concealment. * Vol. it. p. 72, 

We Ihould have thought that to fay thus much, in order 
to prove Anacreon no faint, was the ne plus ultra of ferioua 
trifling *, but we were in a manner forced to it by Mr Moore’s 
mifreprefentations : For, befides the extravagant paragraphs al> 
ready noticed, we meet with the following note upon the words, 
* Tm ’ANUcgume Imitate jtnacrem. 


* In morality, too, with fome little referve, 1 think we might not 
blulh to follow in his footlleps. * Vol. ii. p. 89. 

It is ftrange that fuch a note Ihould occur, wltcn, in the 
ode immediately fuccceding, Mr Moore had an opportunity 
of contemplating the difpiriting cfl'c£b of diflipation, and the re* 
morfe and terrors which it bequeaths to old age. In this me* 
lancholy re/rytre, the old debauchee, reviewing a life paflfed in 
pleafure and ina£livity, exclaims 

Aui T«VT* aicKaXul^tt 


which is rendered, with Angular felicity, by Madame Dacier, 
* Car f apprehends fur ieufement la deineure de Plutoa.* 

We fhall here take leave of the vices and virtues of Anacreon, 
and attend a little to thofe principles which Ihould regulate the 
tranflator in the performance of his office. Since the fplendid 
fpecimens exhibited by Dryden and by Pope, trsmflation has 
ceafed to be ranked with thofe fervile occupations which devolve 
upon literary drudges. This talk, 9s it has been found to re- 
quire peculiar talents, is at length not only confidered as ufeful, 
but even repaid with honour i and, from the numerous qualifi* 
cations necefliiry to its execution, this reward feems to be moll 
jullly bellowed. 

Firft of all, the tranflator undertakes the arduous office of an 
interpreter, which, in its fulfilment, implies a very exa£l know- 
ledge of two languages, diflering perhaps in idiom, as much as 
the nations who employ them differ in the ffi^es of their 
chara£ler. Moreover, it is pot always between contemporary 
peoples that the tranflator is obliged to interpret. He has frequent- 
ly to acquaint u.s with the ideas and fentiments of very remote pe- 
riods, conveyed in a language which is no longer an inUrirment 
of thought to any of the inhabitants of the globe. But when his 
affair is with poetry, the difficulty becomes ilill greater; for 
poets are, of all writers, thofe nioft converfant with the more de- 
licate forms of thought. Their ideas are in themfelves moft e- 
yanefeent, and aflbeiated by links of fo periffiable a kind, that 
t 1 )cy art liaitile to be loft in the lapfe of time. It is then that 
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'4^iI»t»m1)eco(pe6 indeed formidable from he dlfficttlty* vffien 
ve as interpreters between diftant ages : for, if we re4ed, 
(hat, a period of above two thoufarid years, alternately agitated 
hj tempefts, or ftilled by a dark and profound calm, lies between 
and tbe claflical writers of antiquity, we {hall be convinced 
il^the muft be a fkilful pilot, who can tranfport uninjured, over 
'^,vaftafea, the delicate merchandife of the poet. To relieve 
tbe tranllajtor from fome of the difficulties of his talk, certain 
}aws have been preferibed, deduced chiefly from the example of 
foccefsful predeceflTors ; and thefe rules feem all to be dilated 
by one prevailing principle — that we (liould refemble the original 
as much as polEble, and that our departures from it Ihould be 
perihitted only when rendered neceffary, by the alteration of 
manners, and the progrefs of refinement. 

In order to qualify a man completely for the talk of tranflation, 
there is required, befides the previous philological preparations, 
either analogous genius, or that happy verfatility of mind, which 
readily conceives and alfimilates the various modifications of hu> 
man charader. Original talents, if not alfo congenial, oftener mif- 
lead their poflTejSbr, ^an enfure his fuccefs ; for they difpofe him 
perpetually to intrude his own favourite topics, and either totally 
to difpoflefs the genuine fenfe of his author, or fo to colour and 
^ifguife .it, that the original fu1^e£l: can no longer be recog« 
nlzed. Tormerly, it was thought that literal verfions were the 
moft likely to attain the ends of tranflation ; and it was cuflom* 
Sry to employ words, not only accurately fimilar in fignification, 
but in nulnber and difpofition. It was foon foi^nd, bow* 
ever, that this method of ‘ doing into Englijb, * had a wonderful 
tendency to hide the fenfe ; more efpecially in tranflations from 
languages, where inverfion is the order of compofition. Upon 
ff]de, it had the conftant efle^I of deftroying its varietivs, and 
^vt^ing 9 II to onejargon, remarkable only for quaint and pn* 
.m.uPcal,rttggednefs\ The * doing’ mode is therefore laid alide, 
wiHi 'great propriety, as a rude, awkward, and barbarous con- 
j^rmnee ; yet the principle which firfl dilated literal tran^ations 

{ emains in force. It conftitutes the tranflator’s obligation to 
earn the prevailing fpectes of his author’s llyle, and to feek for 
j cdrcelpi^drng one in his own language. It forbids him, on 
aiiy account, to fubftitute ornament for fimplicity, ^ffufenefs 
for energy and cdncifeiiefS| or languor for animation. ' 

Therq^re Tome gentle readers of poefy (as they ufually call it}, 
wboje Things' 'aVe abhorrent from the moft moderate leftric- 
tidns the .liberty of tranflation. Thefe perfoiuges intreat 
|n^er thah tpin} that fqll feppe {hoptd be given'to m peddle 
^^^H^rfvementsV they love to tepcift (after thrir 
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Icindly manner), thatit .is unjnft to. rejnroye him. who inma^ 
the fum of our pkafure. It is, however, g^enerally obfcrf- 
ed, that few beyond this clafs of dilettanti are much difpofed to 
coniider, as real improvements, the thoughts which tranflatbty 
have been charitable enough to lend to the claflics. Thofe reai^ 
ers for whom the clal&cs wrote, feldom with to fee their favour- 
ite authors converted into vehicles of modern fentiments. They 
can generally perceive the bungling arrangement and difpropor- 
tionate fele£^ion of images to which fu^ a licentious fyftem of 
imitation muft always give rife ; and, even admitting the patch- 
work to be well put together, they are always inclined to fufpe^ 
that the fame divinus aj^tut did not engender all the figures. 

The liberty of improvement, then, fhould be fparingly exa- 
cifed, even by writers of the beft judgement ; and its embellij^ 
ing efieds fhould only there be viuble, where the original, by a 
concifenefs too laconic, left a thought unfiailhed, or, by a fiq!)- 
plicity too naked for a nicer age, gave an appearance of povei^ 
to the exprellion. Neither the nakednefs, nor the taciturnity of ^ 
favage, fhould remain with the author, when he comes into the 
polilned affemblies of modem fociety ; but he fhould in other re- 
ipe£ls be the fame man, and exhibit the fame modes of thought, 
as when he refided among his countrymen of old. Our plan 
does not allow us to ryflcmatize thefe general views of tranflatipn j 
but, imperfe£lly as they are here fketched, they will guide our 
deciiiotts upon Mr Moore’s work. 

We are now naturally led to examine the poetical merits of A- 
nacreon ; and we think the folloudng account of fus chara£terift«c 
features fufficieotly accurate to enable us, without danger of error, 
to inftitute a comparifon between the original Greek and the 
tranflation now before us. 

The fimplicity of Anacreon is often -fpoken of ; but h is,f^- 
dom faid wherein that fimplicity confifts — whether we are to loqk 
for it in the mode of thinking, or chiefly in the manner of ex- 
prefhon. To us it appears, that, notwithftandinc the examples of 
natural and obvious fentiment difperfed throu^ the writings 
Anacreon, as well as thofe of all tlie other minor poets, he S qr 
no means diftingulfbed for conftant fimplicity in his conception!. 
If tbu remark holds with refpe£k to the common editions, it a|i- 

J dies with double foKe to the coUe^ion as ^iven by Mr Mqtut. 
ndeed, he has ufed lb little diferimination in deciding what o^ 
are genuine, and what falfely attributed to Anacreon, thtt the 
moft oppofite ftyles may be eafily detefled in the perulal of Jus 
volumes ; and it would be iinpofTible to fix upon one tr^t 
pervading the whole, fb as to charaflerize the po^. Thi^ 

by Mr Moore are all AnacTeontk> in fe j^ rj^ 
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^ Bi^4uHia]jan or amorous, we admit; but we cannot 
^tnaigiiie tranflator himfelf, notwithftanding his profeded 

j^iriwird of the opinions of commentators, believed all that he 
'l^.]pTen,'to be the produ£lions of the fame individual. Some of 
t£^ he allows tQ be fpurious, and we are perfuaded that he muH 
)uive fulpe£led many more. The very firll ode in this book is evi- 
di^y written by fome imitator, ancient or modern ; it fpeaks of 
Vinacreon a? then dead, and deferibes his ghoft returning from the 
j9;iades to bid bis imitattV profper. 

The Ipye fongs of Anacreon are, in our opinion, neither very 
natural, nor very tender. They are the fprightly cffiiflons of a 
main of gallantry ; and pleafe, from their readinefs, their vivacity, 
and the ingenious ilnilhing with which they are turned. ■ They 
’are feldom artlefs, and never fo pathetic as to intereil us deeply 
in the amours of the author. His fulFerings are not fo acute as 
jx) deprive him of wit, or diminilh his relilh for a conceit. 
Hence, though we have many w'ell turned compliments, and live- 
ly fallies, we have none of the whining tones of a modem poeti- 
'cal lover, no complaints of cruelty, no hints of fuicide. 'Jlicre 
is no clafhing of the intereils of Bacchus and Venus ; we never 
hear of his rifing from table to wander into the w'ood in queit of 
his nuftrefs ; and we are much inclined to doubt whetlict any 
palTion could have been fo ftrong, as to induce him to fjcrihce his 
regular quantum of wine. Even in his drinking fongs, where he 
feems much more in earned, plainnefs of conception, aiid free- 
dom from conceit, are by no means very prominent qualities. 
We often meet with ftudied epigram, and not unfrequently difcc- 
ver his partiality to forced thoughts, and curiouily ingenious h- 
'^jaxes^ 

How, then, 4 may be aflted, has flmplicity been reckoned the 
.peculiar feature of the Teian mule ? And to what branclvof the 
compo^tion does this chara£leriftic quality belong f In our opi- 
nion, if may be found in the language of Anatn’eon ; and here it 
is equally apparent, whether we regard the (lru£lure of his fen- 
tences, or the feledion of the words. This circumftance, we 
ima^he, h^s recommended the odes to teachers of youth, as pe^ 
Cdliarly adapted for the purpofes of early indru^ion ; and truly 
^e love of Greek feems to' have beeri more confulted in the 
dioice, than the' care of morals. 


In the cptnpqlitions pf Anacreon, fipithets are fo thinly fcat- 
tered, tl^ the' reader is fumrifed when' he Humbles' upon due. 
Wc fiifp^ 'fhat^ in mpft of the ^fes where tliey do occur, the 
combination mult he aferibed, hot ‘fo 'muph to the exuberance of 
* his comrfiance- with the ordinary forins of 

Thus, when he beftewa itn eph^ 
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divinityi or upon the common apparatus of the convivial b^ialt 
we generally find that he ules the appellative which the langua^^ 
of ancient fuperilitioii) and the rites of focial intercourfe, 
confecrnted to fuch objedisi In the very few inllances which do 
not fall under this remark, we fliall find that the epithets are fpis. 
cifically ncceflary to the defcription, and conftitute tlie moll pro- 
minent feature of the pifiture. 'fhcy are neither expletive npr 
ornamental; neither paraded for Ihow^ nor introduced for 
fake of the mcafure. They feem intended to make the author 
underftood by his reader, and afpire at no higher* objeOt. We 
often meet with odes fo very barren of what is termed poetical 
did^ion, that, were it not for fome prettinelTes in th-^. t urning of 
the thought, or the fpriglitly cadence of the metre, we ihould 
fcarcely imagine we were reading a poem. Let any one, in proof 
of this, take up a common edition of Anacreo:) : he will liave 
read through two entire odes, without encountering :t fingle epi- 
thet ; and, we are confident, may examine the whole boi-l:, with- 
out meeting any thing that will materially affect the truth of 
our general pofition. Thefc remarks apply, with very little mo- 
dification, to the flight tindlure of metaphor which may now and 
then be traced in the writings of our poet. 

Though we have already exprefled a general opinion, that, 
in the contrivance and materials of the odes, there is a great- 
er difplay of ingenuity than fimplicity, yet fome of them af- 
ford examples or the moll artlefs and enchanting naivetL His 
allegorical fidlions are the iubjedTts which ofteneft lead him a- 
ftray from nature. His love fongs arc likewife a little aifedlred ; 
but he feems to fing the praifes of Bacchus with a hcart-fclt fer- 
vour. Wc read with delight his two odes to the Rofe, from the 
relief tliey afford to the conftant recurrence of his encomium on 
drinking. The firft is the better of the two, and is an example of 
fimplicity, both in matter and manner. The other, which is the 
longell, is in a richer vein of poetry, and is perliaps the mod 
fplendid and elaborate of all Anacreon’s compofitions ; but,, to^ 
wards the clofe, is defeftive in point of fimplicity. 

In the condii£l of a long piece, his ingenuity generally vrillt 
fome little trophy from his tade ; but there are fcattered through 
his works, natural touches which almoft rival the fcriptural 
pHcity. 

*pAiyil ^ JftwWjteirlflp . * 

^ To o^f^ov fiiXN 

To y rii 4t ig9 1 , 

At times, Anapreoh feems to have aimed at an epigram 4 tm4 
frequently the merit of an ode refls upon a line at ita doft4 4^ 
in ^ fiw cafc8| u^on a fingle 'word. The firft oilMrifatour 



n* T. ».) feenw to be of tbU kind* and is ^idently mitten 
toxjAifi iake of the word ; for if there i* np fting in this 

irord, we pronounce the ode mifcrably ftupid. The chief merit of 
epigrammatic writing is concifenefs ; and many of Anacreon’s 
Oldies are not fo long as to exceed very much the limits of that 
kind of compofition.. 

One additional remark wc have to make^ which is of conu- 
derable importance 'to our prefent purpofe— that Anacreon ne- 
ver detains long an amorous fentiment or voluptuous image 
which comes acrofs him. He ^ives it frankly^ and without re- 
i^SfvG I but never dwells upon it^ or wantons with its circum- 
ftancesr or gloats upon it in detail. We know only of two cx- 
(eptions to this remark— the odes wherein he direAs the painter 
how to delineate his miftrefles. Wc difagree, thcceforci with 
Air Moore, as to the tendency of the poetry, not fo much bc- 
caufe wc are {hocked by any grofs violations of decency ^ in 
particular inftances, as that wc difapprove of his conftantly in- 
culcating the abfurdity of forethought, and teaching that to 
drink and to love are the only occupations worthy of our 
folicitiide. 

Jf there be any truth in the preceding obfeivations, wc can* 
not be expeded to award to Mr Moore the praife of being a 
futhfiil interpreter. Anacreon, we have faid, ufed^ fcarcely any 
poetical di^^ion ; but Mr Moore employs one that is both very 
copious, and extremely ornamented. Anacreon is fparing, even 
to niKardlinefs, of epithets. Mr Moore pours them forth with 
profufion on all occafiotis* In Anacreon, they are all eflential 
adjunas : in Moore, Wy arc for the moft part circumftanccg 
merely aepeflory, ufed, like the tails of Homer’s fimiles, not for 
illuft^tioo, but for the imagery which they incidentally fuggeft. 
The two odes which wc have mentioned, as^ not having a £ngle 
word conjoined with an epithet in the original, have fcarcely a 
word without one in the tranflation. Anacreon is lefs metapho- 
rical and figurative than any other poet; lefs fo, indeed, than 
ibme profc writers of antiquity- Mr Moore’s imagination is as 
fertile in figures, as his wit is ready in conceits.^ AH the addU 
tioDf which ht makes to his original, arc comjiioatiops of cpi* 

mram and trope. ^ , 

Such^is the plin on which the whole verfion feems to be ceaxr 
dufied. To improve the ancient bard,^ by filling ^ up his ideas, 
leq^iig new beauties, and bringing out nis thoughts, is 
Idic tnaiii obje^ of our tranflator. This metb^ is purfued 
wkdi' varibp9 fuccefs, fometlmes greatly embellilhing the origi* 
HifL othet infiancelh completely ftattening its Ipirit. It . 

iTlJ with {Mlf^Mage i^ t few odes t&tt defcriptsire ; >i$t 

H mjl 9f 
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Intolerable thofe which hinge 'on a conceit'* or partake 

manner of an epigram. It has rery modi ii^eafed the 
the book, and has fpun out (bme odes, which were once: -hlki;. 
catches or glees, to almoft the dreai^ length of C^evy 
'What the original has gained in elegance, it has loll' in' rivac^; 
It is no longer the ingenuity of the thought which ilrikea }■ Itio 
f:he magic of the didion which pleafes. £ot every writer who 
has a great command over the' common>places and contjHioa 
phrafeology of poetry, is at times in danger of impofing opoti 
himfelf very unmeaning fentences. We think Mr Moore .often 
anfwerable for this inanity — for this trick of cheating his readdc 
with the mere femblance of thought. We remember that he had 
very nearly palTed upon us, as hoe writing, the following vague 
lines relating’lo Anacreon : 

* His trefles wore a filvery dye. 

But beauty fparkled in his eye, 

Sparkled in his eyes of 'fire, 

Through the milt of foft defire. * VoL i. p. 38 . 

The fmooth flow, and agreeable imagery of the three laft 'Kaes* 
made the author loath to part with them, otherwife the ihfrinfic 
merit is as little as their refemblance to the Greek. 


Ttftn fUf vr mAs; 

yf MU (piMvfos* 

Before leaving this topic, we may remark the chil^ilh partiali- 
ty which Mr More fhows to the adjective * Vofy, * which he ufes 
much more frequently than even Anacreon’s preference for the 
flower authorifes. It occurs in every page, and Ibmetimes widi 
no very,diftind meaning. We meet with ri^, 

r^y forntf^ refy befims^ and a number of other odd rofy things, 
befides the conftant recurrence of the more oidinarjr ufagea, r^y 
lipsy rofy fmluy rofy breathy flee. We fuppofe, that, to a liftlefs 
Arcadian reader, this difllion has the effied of introdudug a.nuih> 
ber of agreeable and confufed images } but it only fenunde this 
attentive critic, of the little artifices of poetry, and puts 'him 
his guard againft their efleA. The proverbial expreifipn ^ 
which Mr Moore has made us acquainted, * f§ik 
fiavr fpoken rofett ’ may be applied literally to himidf. ' 

On the whole, we think Mr Moore has damped the firq ^‘11^ 
work by a profufion of epithet } and that, had he broken the Uni- 
formity of his diflion with fome paflages of greater fiin|>Ii(Uty^ hp 
would have heightened our pleafure, without materially viola^it|g 
his own plan of tranflatipn. ^at plan, however, we Uunk, 
ftruAed ^ith fo .little judgement, that he hat toti^j' 

Ibe uMortant point of being faithful to tlue manner 
inal,' we lament Mr Moorrs general waiat .CacjCieilCl 

adaii&ed 
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A delicate bint in the original, becomes a tame expolition in the 
tranllation ; and, where the poet’s art was Ihown in leaving a 
|Adnre or an inference to the mind of the reader, Mr Moore ge- 
ndtitdljt^fcelps us to onderdand it with a compalBon fomewhat of> 
fidous. It may ferve to illuftrate this remark, if we give a 
yrrofe tranllation of a (hort ode, and compare u with the verlioii 
we ate now criticifing. 


M« f€i JfStm 

Tti» TtXittf 
Mff «ri fu 

MCfMMMV mfitf, 

Tifti 

MU 

''Owttf r« Xu»cA 

‘tdtH irinuctiiTm. 


* Though thou haft feen my grey locks, ah, do not fiy me ; nor, 
becaufe the flowery bloom of fpring is yet upon thee, difdain my 
careflea. Behold yon garland ! how lovely looks the fnowy lilly 
twined with the blufliing rofc. * 

Mr Moore is pleafed to -convert this truly Anacreontic (ketch 
of an ode into the folkrwing full-length faftiionable fong. 


Fly not thus my brow of foow. 
Lovely wanton, fly not fo ; 
Though the wane of age is mine. 
Though the brilliant flufli is thine, 
StiU ft» doom'd tojigh for thee, 
SUfit if thou eouWfJigh for mi. 
Sec, in yonder flow’ry braid. 
Cull'd for thee, my blufliing maid. 
How the rofe of orient glow. 
Mingles with the lilies’ fnow. 
Mart bovt fweet tbdr Hmtt agree, 
npr gir/, Rie thee and me. 


IF our readers take the trouble of comparing the verfion which 
We have fubmitted to them, with this of Mr Moore, they Will 
prohably admit, that the eoupleu which he has thought proper to 
add, .were not required by any obfeurity in the original, and have 
as Ijttl^ tendency to improve the ideas of Anacreon, as to bring 
WPt his meaning. 

d)e poet does not often exprefs himfelf with much (impli- 
we juve fome reafon to regret that bis tranflator Ihould 
l^ndioully diminiihed the fmall number of paflbges which 
ippjfefs dtis quality, ^l^i when Anacreon €ommi%>ns a cup 
«f VMean, and unafleuedly defires it to be made * io» 
jj Hnir —-* as deep as poflibld*<— >does Ht Moore put the order 
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* Let me have a filTer bowl. 

Where I may cradle all my foal. * . 

How came * i fitt! fiftvut ’ — * Life is uncertain to mortal^* 

to Cgnify, 

* No ! no ! the walk of life is darkf 
'Tis wine alone can ftrike a fpark i * 

* )' tra -yipeiS * — * Beneath her delicate chin, * is tranflated 

(if the exprelRon may be allowed) 

‘ Then beneath the velvet chin, 

Whofe dimple (hades a love within. ’ 

In thefe, and innumerable other paflages, we are at a lofs to fee any* 
beauty or novelty which could have tempted the ingenious tram* 
lator to ufe fo full a licenfe of amplification. But fome of his 
little additional fancies are much more original, and imagined, in- 
deed, with fuch a happy derelidion of nature, that it was fcarce- 
ly polTible for him to have been anticipated in them. Thus, 
Anacreon talks of ‘ the juice Sowing from the prefied grape. * 
Mr Moore prefers, 

‘In fervid tide of Neftar gnlhing, 

And for its bondage proudly blulhing. * 

Now, what will our readers think of Mr Moore’s prudence, whea 
they are informed that he a^lutlly attempts, in a great number 
of places, to combine with thefe tinfel additions, other additions 
of pathetic images i that, forgetting the peculiar vivacity of A- 
nacreon’s amorous character, he makes him a fentimeiual lover} 
that he choofes thofe very palTages in which he has rendered A- 
naaeon more than commonly fplendid and ingenious, to make 
him alfo figh and burn i The redoubled abfurdity of perverting, 
by additions, the cliarader of the original, and coupling together 
the molt incongruous qualities In thofe additions, muft ftrike 
every one who reads the work denominated, by Mr Moore, a tranf- 
lation of Anacreon. We might give various am^fing fpccimeus 
ef this injudicious ftyle, but (hall content ourfelves with reifqpriim 
to the twenty-fecond ode ; which, though diftinguilhed mm 
of this author’s beauties, is alfo remarkable for top imperreSEioOk 
juft now pointed out. It is gre'»rly more than double the^'hpi^It 
of the original. It may be reckoned one of Mr Moore^s meft 
vigorous efforts towards the improvement of Anacreon,’ wliofe 
manner and defign he neverthelcfs fails to preferve *, and, by the 
union of fentimcntal tone with artificial thought, upon a trivial 
fubjefl;, he has in this poem aWroached the infiptdity of the della 
Crufean fchool. But none ot the mantfeft chants 'wiii<|i'^8ir 
Moore has made upon hi^ origins], are more exceptionable rim 
his conftant employment of glowing language apd'.aimftlm 
iimagery in pourtrayuig tbtffe fimplo 



oil^'vaiMo&^ Far from Moving tlte leaft rdudftnce to 

intelKgible thofe ineerreS paflages, he eagethr feizes 
cvei^'icqi^fiiunity of enlarging upon Zn4 embelKlhine the little 
temperament which not unfrequently eftape Ana*< 
erfiM. ' But for the ferious confequences of fuch amplifications 
and digxteffions» we Ibould be difpofed to fmile at the want of 
fetf^iknitmand evinced by Mr Moore» whenever an amorous idea 
is ftarted. Without fullying our page with the worft inftances of 
this tendency by which our author is, at leaft in his veife, diitin« 
gOHhed from Anacreon, we fhall only hint at a few of the 
moft harmlefs. 

iHtaai X colt my mlfireft. ’ 

* And bring tbe nymph with floating eye ; 

Oh i fhe will teach me how to die. * 

jlfifttivn evy^gtfn m * dmdng with tbe Graeett * 

* When with the blufliing, naked Graces, 

The wanton winding diance he traces. ' 

I will dmee * 

* I’ll bill and twine in airy dance, 

Commingling foul in every glance. ’ 

Our readers may find abundance of this, and of worfe than this, 
in thefe volumes, pajim. 

A llyle fo. wantonly voluptuous, is at once effeminate and 
chtkiifh $ and it is as unlike the original, as it is unmanly in it- 
felf^ But we belietre Mr Moore's ambition is not pointed to- 
wards thd chaffer graces of poetical compofition. He will pro- 
Bddy, wMi his congenial friend Mr Thomas little, be confoled 
fof nH &e jdftice wmch criticifin can difpenfe, 

* If fotee fond fe^ng maid like thee, ^ 

The warni.eYed child of fympatby, 

Shan fay, while o’er my Ample theme 
She langnifhes in paifion’s dream, 

** He was indeed a tender foul 

Anl & opift much the fame ff yle, down to 

— The flowings of fo fond a heart* * 

After, dwelling fo long upon thofe inffaitces, m whtdi Ifft 
Mime*#- additions and changes are, we think, equally illegiti- . 
inat(r.,&f. a trat^Mdon, and unhapi^ as original compofi&n, 
inform our readers, that he faM been extreme? 
ly ff^m^mi in-egplainiiw ami embelliffiing feveral of ,, the ^es 
WldJIliyil^en nsd Ijbk meagre and uniotelligibie. We mi^ 
oda^oCMt Mboii^s. ccUeAfon t|s « very figtfal prmrfi 
aF likipfm tf Mfite m.« moil Mime and iu^i^ 

fpems* tpBut^wei^erjdie ii& ^ 
foMm $ Idff Biiinmtiotf oi.tbe. jcemiaJM Aooinecty, ftm.v 

upon 
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upon the fubjeA of tranllation. The title is^ 1 

and, in order thajt our readers may compare the obrcurity, 
awkward abruptnefsi and the mean fimplicity of the origit^al with 
the eafe and richnefs of Mr Moore’s verfion, we ihall make ttf(^ 
of an Anacreon done into Englijb by one Gilpin of Yorkshire, and 
publiQied in the year 1 796. 

* The black earth drinks, and the trees drink it \ the fea alfo 
drinks the breezes, and the fun the fea, and the moon drinks the 
fun. Why do you contend with me, O companions I when I 
myfelf have a mind to drink ? ’ Such is literally the material out 
of which the following beautiful workmanlhip has been faOiioa^ 
ed : 

‘ Obfcrve, when mother earth is dry, 

She drinks the droppings of the fley ; 

And then, the dewy cordial gives 
To every thirfty plant that lives. 

The vapours which at evening weep. 

Arc beverage to the fwelling deep. 

And when the rofy fan appears, 

He drinks the ocean’s mifty tears* 

The moon, too, quaffs her paly ftream 
Of luftre from the folar beam. 

Then hence with all your fober thinking, 

Since Nature’s holy law is drinking* 

I’ll make^ the laws of Nature mine. 

And pledge the univerfe in wine. ’ 

■ Of Mr Moore’s language, it will not be neceSaty to fay jnui^,. 
as the fpecimens which we have given, evince the enviable , con^ 
mand of an exprellion at once eafy, copious, and vuioufly el^ 
cant. From this he very feldom deviates ; and, however he may 
nave miftaken Anacreon’s ftyle in other relpe£ls, he is ahnoft al> 
ways ilriftly faithful to him in the poilewon of dallical purity 
and propriety. 

Many bungling tranflators, of a clafs fomewhat diSerent from 
the literal tribe, have endeavoured to make their authors fpejdc 
EngHlh, by putting into their mouths the moft llovenly and vul- 
gar phrafes } and have facrificed all veftige of claifical elegtftice, 
to a difgufting familiarity of ftyle. Tfaofe who attemi^ the ver- 
fion of lighter compolitions, of fongs and Jeiut tPe^ritf are the 
xnoft prone to this error ; and examples of its influence are ne^ 
where fo frequent, as in the numerous tranflatiens of ■ AftacleiMk 
A Psean in honour of Dionyfus, is by this clafs of dunods rendered 
a low drinking firngj and ttie flang of the pundi bowl, with irii- 
riie iter^ folenma ufed in addrel&ig ihe waiter, echo fo 
W riwMigh the verfe, that we are xatber dii^led to -eiifl- 
lebN|i meffiag stt an or^nary, tldm recliini^ at one of 
icieat ft fUmla 'vrhteh thp gods fometimes hoSnuret} wiA 

ftsBce. 
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fenpe. Of tins defcription and tendency are the errors of Mr 
Xoupge* from whofe pen there has appeared, fince the date ,oi 
Mr limore’s work, a fraall, but jolly verfion of tile Teian, adapted, 
lye ihould imagine, from its fannliarity« to all the purpolcs of the 
mpil common ufc. Here, the ‘yw/Vi? ^ ibe grape' flows in tlie form 
of * good liquor. ’ * Botiles and glajfi s * arc the apparatus of a Gre- 

f^n table. The cfFe£ls of ‘ libaiions to the rofy god ’ are impref- 
iSvely brought home to every reader, through the medium of a fini- 
pic and aSe£fing term, * dead drunk } ’ uhile the rhytlun is ]iappi> 
ly adapted, not to the obfolete airs which ufed to wake the ijcf- 
t^n groves, but to tire tunes of more ordinary occurrence, which, 
in modern times, and northern climates, lull the jovial compa- 
nion whom they had firlt excited to noify mirth. In glancing 
over this w'ork of the Reverend Mr Younge, wc were prevented 
from fulfilling our plan of reviewing it, by meeting with a few 
inch verfes as the following : 

* Let others love w’ar — bring a bottle, my boy ! 

For have it I will, and I mull : 

Dead drunk to lye {Iretch’d, is allow’d to be joy, 

But none to lye dead in the dull. 

* The horfe, we obferve, has a chara^er on it, 

And Partbians are guefs’d by the fhape of their bonnet. ' 

Mr Moore has too found a judgment, and too refined a tafte to 
blunder fo grofsly. His errors are in the oppofite extreme. 
Younge’s tranflation is well fitted for a pot-houfc : Moore’s is 
much better calculated for a bagnio. 


Axt. XVIII. The Trial of John Peltier Efq, for a Libel againfi 
Napolean Buonaparte, Fnfl Cotjul of the French Repubfie, at the 
Court of King’s Bench, Middlefex, on Monday the of Fe- 
bruary 1803. Taken in Short-hand by Mr Adams, and the De- 
fence revifed by Mr Mackintofli. Large 8vo. London. i8ot. 
pp. 464. 




heard fo much from London ef Mr Mackintolh's fpeech 
* Y in defence of Peltier, and the admiration there exprefied 
was fo confonant to the cfFefl which the publications of this 
gentleman have formerly produced on ourfelves, that we were 

S tite impatient to fee a more full and acedrate report of it than 
e .newfpapd^ afforded. In this defire, we have at laff been 
gratified py the prefent volume, which exhibits to the public, 
and wul prefervie forpofterity, that fplendld 'and noble oration, 
an a more entire form, than is ufually given the prefs 
^f^tmeos of Eitglilh eloquence, At t& fame rime, we^ 
that minute mefings on- the tone ac^ 




tBo$, 

iaony of colouring depends/ a« iiiwIl .:$8‘ iriMy giovper'of SikiEli 
tratioot and thofe bold fdiciries of ttot are ftnu^io^ 

by a powerful imaginarion in difr beat mdna^riineod^'^^ 
cj} could neither be cau^t by <lie'0}brt4>*nd writef at-rii^ 
nor by any effort of recolle£Hbn'firo|l»|ht a^hi before 
original mind. As all our readers lauft hare participated o^r 
impatience^ we -do no more than odr duty in en^ling, thena 
partake of onr gratificatii^, by a j^fide^bte hui^er of dn> 
tra^s. ‘ .. ’ 

It is ^ui(e onneceffary to take any portiCblaf notice Of .itlrlud! 
the volume^ contains, Mfides the deKitte V jdtough that ocbii.ti 
pies little more than one third part of it. The evidence ib 
eftablifli the faff of publication, was epurfe a. matter of 
form merely. The fpeeches of Mr Attorney General, and the 
charge of the Lord Chief Juftice, ap^r tp be very carelelsly 
reported, and in fome paffages are neither grammatical nor in> 
telligible. There is a' very large appendix, compofed of no 
papers but fuch as are already in the bands of every body) 
extradited from the late official Correfpondence,' the Parliament 
ary Debates,' the Ternjly Reports, Sir Robert Wiliph’s book« 
and L’Ambigu., The extradts from the hit only are added here 
with propriety. The remainder of the volume confifts of trafo 
from the pra of M. Peltier himfelf; the querulous tone ^ 
which is, in the writer’s htuation, its moft pardonable eirenat 
ftance.- Tliat the volume might not beeoo fmall, a prolix Pie» 
face, and a tedious ' Adrcffe au Public,’ are given oOth indbe 
original French and in an Engliih tranilation. ^ 

Nothing can be clearer, we think, than the meriti of ^ 
trial. Neither the ingenious fopliiftry of an adyocfate,,iior.^ 
unmanly evafions of his client, can difguife the ,tend«indy''tff 
the intention o^ a diredl incitement to affaffinatiop. . The, re^ 
fult was fuch as, on all fimilar o^alions, may be expedied from 
a Middlefex jury, and from, the refolute unclouded calmnefs 
of Engliih juftice : which, neither intimidated by appearahces 
of a gathering ftorm, nor inflamed by the circuiiaftances 
temporary irritation, adheres to the formal adminiftratjon. ^^ ■ 
general and fixed rules'; and, at a period when all t^e 
mat hold the European commonwealth together afe t^tie^ 
when all the international arrangements oncc.founded oii rec^ 

J irbeal forbearance appear , broken up„ is th,e4l|%,,tp $ 
enfcof ai^ieht ^i^hts^ vetiec^ipn and obfeiv^^l of ancieni; 
tnattwis. . ' ^"* ** . . 

WSpin' tfab* legal grounds of 'a "charge are dear, and th^ ije^ 
fe(tCi^M*^e accufed hopeiefs, all th^ we Can eXM^ 

of his donnfel, is' xd^by bf fltilfiil arirangement^pi- 
(hews, and of judicious colouTipg,. fo as to foftro , 
TO^.'^ii. NO. 4. I # and 
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md which the attention of 

.■mift^i£^<]!ofl^e<hc .#ithdni>irn. A great deal pf this (brt of 
-oin^lejred here, to c^ljteiate or ez{daui aww. 
llini wdiid^ UrtOB' ^ondamental fafl in erery chargO of libeh 
. li^'fihollow intentlohi This i» firft attempted, hy ,repref<^t* 
sttg^Mi P^tier as merely the.republiiber of Parifian fatires and 
lasnpadns, with the view of gratifying public curi<^ty with 
fifth hiftoHcal documents : in L’^ntbigt^ Chenier was made au- 
thor of the ode which recommends a poinard $ in the Defence, 
the Imputation is (hared bet ween* Chenier and Guinguene’’, and 
in hw addrefs to the public, Peltier pretends to haze received, 
information, fince his trial, that this poem was the compofi- 
-tion of the celebrated Carnet. A. more elaborate effort is then 
made to prove the libels of Peltier's Journal, partiiculariy the 
ode^ to be rather fatires againff the Jacobins ftill lurking in 
Paris, than dire£led agninff the government and .life of the 
Firfl Conful : the reafotiing in this part of the defence is far 
toofubtleto produce any efTedi, though, in point of compoli- 
tion, it contains fotne of the moll powerful paiTages of the 
fpesch. . £ut the principal topics, both of argument and of de- 
clamatum, arc derived ' from the high importance of a free' 
prels i a dofbcinc on which, before an Englilh jury, an advo- 
cSfSe,’.lKiW unfavourable foever his caufe may be, can appeal to 
principles 'that are at once conclufions of the founded philo* 
ihphy, and the effablilhed prejudices of his audience. But 
tmj& principles bare never been illuffrated with fuch force of 
hiftorical painting, fueb^ extent of .philofophical reffedliop, and 
warmth of oratorical didlion, as in the palTages which Mr 
Xfpddnbofft has bellowed upon this noble fubjedl. As one 
i^imen of thefe, we Have cbofen the following extra£l. 


Iwni conviftced, by circamffatices which I (halt now abffaiu from 
that /iu it tie fifi if a Itng feriet of cenfiiStt between the 
prater m the worldt anelfie only free preft now rm£ning in Mu- 
rope. Gentlemen, .this.diftindlion of the Englilh pre& u oew-rlt is a 
pnMid and melancbeily diftindlion. Before the great earthquake of the 
Fropdi rendorion bstd fwallpwed up all the afylumt of free mfeuffion on 
riiiPQinittaent,wc epjbyed^that ptivdege, indeed, more fully t^n otben, 
b|pi^ did not ei^ it ex^lively. In great lUbttaidues, the {Hcf* has 
been cpiiffdbeeid jcb too. fonnidaUe an engine to be to 

inj^kwed individiiii^r'Bw, m other coutineptu coustrie^f hy 
'rim' ksws the or long habka of Jibeiriby aad in 

mt^fftates, a liberty ^ d^ffion has been, enjoyed, iSi^MBot 

ft exifte^ riho« itr 

F^rnom'iM 'mntp'fteurid- 
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jefts. In Holland, jin Switzerland, in the Iffiperial towns of 
the prefs was either legirily or prMftleidly';^. ’ -HoIIaiHl ahd>S!tl>^tMtu 
land ate no. more ; and, Inice t^ comnsefitinment of tkis prdfeaiti^' 
fifty Iniperial towns have been erafed from thci lift of iadependcnt'ftatas*, 
by one dalh of -the pen. Three or ibnrftftl^rerte apreeariousanift 
trembling exifteoce. 1 will not fay by what compliances tbey moft pff- 
chafe its continuance. 1 will not iafnlttbe feeUeneb-of .ftates, whi^ 
unmerited fall 1 do moft bitterly deplore. 

* Thefe governments were in many refpe&s one of t|he noft intctetf • 
ing parts of the antient fyftem of Europe. Unfortunately, for tha,4«« 
pofe of mankind, great ftates are compelled, by regard to their^-ipm 
fafety, to confider the military fpirit and martial habits of , their ptmpae, 
as one of the main objeds of their policy. Frequent hoftilities feem al- 
moft the neceftary condition of their greatnefs $ and, without bein^ 
great, they cannot long remain fafe. Smaller ftateS| exempted from tlM 
cruel neceifity — a hard condition of greatnefs, a bitter fiitire on humiui. 
nature— >devoted themfelves to the arts of peace, to the cultivation pf 
literature, and the improvement of reafun. They became places oT re- 
fuge for free and fearlefs difcuifion ; they were the impartial fpedatom 
knd judges of the various contefts of ambition, which from thne'to 
time difturbed the quiet of the world. They thus became pecaliarly 
qualified to be the organs of that public opinion, which converted'Eu- 
rope into a great republic, with laws which mitigated, though they 
could not extinguifh, ambition $ and with moral tribunals, to whidi even 
the moft defpotic fovcreigns were amenable. If warn of aggiamlixe^ 
ment were undertaken, their authors were arraigned ia the face of Ev- 
rope. If afts of internal tyranny were perpetrated, they refoundedfiromt 
a thonfand preflcs throughout all civilized countries, Princes, on whofc 
will there were nq legal checks, thus found a moral reftraipt, vphich 
the moft powerful of them cquid not brave with abfi^ote impu.Bity* 
They afled before a vaft audience, to whofe applaufe -or condempati’on 
they could not be otttyly indifferent. The very conftitution of human 
nature, .the unalterable laws of the mind of man, againft which all re- 
belh’on ia fruitlefs, fubjcdfed the proudeft tyrants to this controul. No 
elevation of power,— no depravity, however.confummate, — no innocence, 
however fpotle fs, can render man wholly iodi^^dent of the praife or 
blame of his fellow men. 

,< Thefe governments were, in other refpeAs^'oae of the moft bpaatw 
ful and interefting parts of our antient fyftem: The perfedk fecnrky of 
liicb inconfideraUe and feeble ftates, their ondifturbed tranqni&y, 
amidft the w«« and cpnquefls that furrouoded them, atteft^. b^ond 
any other part of the Europe^ fyftem, the modctstspiy the 
civilization, to which Chriftian Europe had reached in. mol^ftifims* 
Their weaknefs was prOtefled only by habitual. scvesenos 
lyl^b, during a long, ferits, of age^ liad ’gi;qwn -up -in Cjarif^ndom. 
Indf .was the oidy fi^tificatiom «iu^(|b[$nded .«hcihr.^pihift 
i^t^y -|aon^,«e 
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Weiltli refoIutioD» this was fufficient. Confidert for loftancCi the fitoa* 
tipo of the RepttUic of Geneva ; think of her dcfeooelcfs po 0 tfoat iq 
thfc why jaws of France ; but think alfo of her undiftarM fecurit 7 f 
hdr 'pro^^d quiet, of the brilliant fuccefs with which (he applied to 
iikHmty atid literature, while Louis XIV. was pouring bis myriads into 
mifqre her gates ; call to mind, if agys crowded ^nto years have 
mil cfRiced them from your memory, the happy period when we fcarcely 
dreamt more of the fubjugation of the feebicft republic of Europe, than 
of the conqueft of her mightieft empire, and tell me if you can injagine 
a fpeftacle more beautiful to the moral eye, or a more ftriking proof of 
progrefs in the oobleft principles of true civilization. 

* Thefe feeble Hates, thefe monuments of the juftice of Europe, the 
afylum of peace, of induftry, and of literature, the organs of public 
reafon, the refuge of opprefTed innocence, and perfecuted truth, have 
periihed with thofe« antient principles which were their foie guardians 
and protestors. Tbey^havc been fwaDovved up by that fearful convul- 
fion, which has (haken the uttermoft corners of the earth. They are 
deftroyed, and^gone for ever. 

^ ^06 afylum of free difeuflion is ftill inxiolate. There is Hill one 
fjpot in Europe where man can freely exercife his reafon on the molt im-' 
poitant concerns of fociety ; where lie can boldly publifh his judgement 
on the aSls of the proudeft and moft powerful tyrants. The prefs of 
£ng;land is ftill free. It Is guarded by the free conftitution of our fore- 
fathha. It is guarded by the hearts and arms of Engliftimen ; and, 1 
truft I may venture to fay, that if it be to fall, it will f^l only under the 
ruins of the Britiih empire. 

* It ts'an awful confideration, gentlemen. Every other monunient of 
Europeau^ liberty hatf periftied.^Tbat ancient fabric, which has been 
gradt^lly reared by the wifdom and virtue of our fathers, ftill fiands — 
It ftin^ thanks ^ to God ! folid and entire~but it Hands alone, and 
it ftands amidft ruins. ’ p. 83. 

After deferibing the fubmiflive lethargy, in which the.i»great 
body of the people of France have bem left by the Revolu- 
tioit^ exhauiled and ftupified as they are by fo many horrors, 
Mr Mttckintofli gives the following piSlute of thofe who were 
aSbors sa thofe fcenes of blood, and of whom the earth is not 
yctqpttiifibd. 

of theiu, indeed^tbe bafeft of the raccH^be Sopbtfts, the 
the Poet4attrdau of .murder-xfwbo were criid only from eoir- 
ardiel, |hid calcotitiog ^tfiflmefs, are perfcStly wtUng to tranifor their 
aealf p^;to any gbyemmeot that does aot dtfdfio mir infimoiis fpp- 
poff . Ttejfe men, rqpubfieans firom fervffity, who pnbltlhed ihetorical 
panqg krh elt and isho rednead phi&der to i fyftem dT ethicf, 

amtemfetepiitebdaye^ Bia tlm mote dtufieg^l 

dmelR iwSttOte tefcmfak hdlin cannot fo eafilybendjAcfir 
liidi jRiefe Mtee dUnmlarisef Ikft 
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quereAli the fiudy of revenge^ mmortal iate^ ** Tbcy flif ^ 
I^xuricfl of fervhude to the mean and daftardly .hypoiprite 9 » 
liab and Mammons of the infernal faftion. They j^urfue their pld.'C^ 
of tyranny! under their old pretext of ^liberty. rccollcftion of 

their unbounded pourer, renders every inferior condition irkfomea^ 
vapid; and their former atrocities form! Tmay ro'Q>eaki^ a fort of 
moral deftinyt Vhich irrefiftibly impels them to the perpetration, of pm 
crimes. They have no place left for penitence on earth ; they hbour 
under the moft awful proicriptiqp of opinion that ever was pronoupc^ 
againft human beings. They have cut down every . bridge . by imeb 
they could retreat into the fociety of men,-*- A wakened from th^r 
dreams of democracy! the noife fubfided that deafened their ears to the 
voice of humanity ; the film fallen from their eyes which hid, from them 
the blacknefs of their own deeds! haunted by the memory of their inex* 
piaUe goilt : condemned daily to look on the faces of thofe whom their 
hand made widows and orphans! they aj-e goaded and feourged by 
thefe real furies, and. hurried into the tumult of new crimes! which wiU 
drown the cries of remorfe ; or, if they be too depraved for remorC^ 
will filence the curfes of mankind. Tyrannical power is thdr only re- 
fuge from the juft vengeance of their feUow creatures; murder is their 
only means of ufurping power. They have no tafte, no occupation, no 
puriiiit, but power and blood. If their hands a^e tied, they muft ats 
leaft have the luxury of murdeVous projefts. They have drai^ too 
deeply of human blood, ever to relinquifli their cannibal appetite. 

* Such a faAion exifts in France, it is numeraus ; it is powerful | 
and it has a principle of fidelity ftrongcr than any that ever Md to- 
gether, a fociety. They are banded together by defpair of forgivcnef8| 
by the unanimous deteftation of mankind. They are now comatned by 
a fevere and ftern government. But they ftill meditate the renewal ca 
infurrediion and roa&cre, and they arc prepared to renew the worft and 
xhoft atrocious of their crimes, that crime againft pofierity and againft 
human na.ture itfelf, that crime, of which the lateft generations of man- 
kind may /eel the fatal confequences — the crime of degrading and prof* 
titutiog the lacred name of Liberty. 

* I muft own, that however paradoxical it may appear, I fhould al- 
moft think not worfe, but more meanly of them, if it were otherwife. .1 
muft then think them deftitute of that, which 1 will not call cpnrageY 
becaofe that is the name of a virtue — but, of that ferocious, energy 
which alone refeues ruffians froin contempt. If they were deftitvte c/ 
that which is 'the heroifm of murderers, they would be the loweft, aa 
well as the moft abominable of beings. * p. 1 15. 

The moft entertaining, ^nd perhaps '^the moft Iktlful charac<* 
teriftic of the fpe^frh, is a ftrong current of..allu(Ion to qxifting 
circumftances which flows fteadUy tlirougii the whole 'of it«^ 
It wbuM not, during the fubfiftence of pekee, have been quite 
to have arraigned, under aflual names and defigna- 
liobsji thofe criminal enterprifes of aggrandifement, by which 

U 3 She 




liKe^ar&re of Europe ts prolonged, and its prd{pc£lg 
ttcul^ improvements retarded, if not ultimately .endan|^ed« 
ftie thofe fehemes are (liadowed out, and their prefent leader 
iotoflii^bly pourtrayed, in a<^s and under the appellations 
^f 'Pl^itip IL and Louis ^IV. ; while an incitement to purer 
imilhltion and more illuflnous emulation is conveyed by the 
ibiifecrated names of Elizabeth, and Henry, and William. The 
paflage, in which one of thefe inflsnces is enforced, we cannot 
refttfe to pur readers \ becaufe it has been rendered ftill more 
elofely applicable, both as a parallel and as an example, by the 
w^hich the political fituation of this country has very 
lecentiy aiTumed. 


* The reign of i^een Elizabeth may be canfidered as the opening 
pf the modem hiftory of England, efpecially in its connexion with the 
mo^m fyttem of Europe, which began about that time to affume the 
form that it preferved till the, French Revoluiion. It was a very me- 
qiMrable period, of which the maxims ought to be engraven on the head 
end heart of every EnglKhraan. Philip II., at the head of the greateft 
jampire then in the world, was c^nly aiming at univerfal dominion ; 
Pmd h!sproje£l was fo far from being thought chimerical by the wifeft 
pS hts contemporaries, that, in the opinion of the great jDuc de Sully ^ 
4m; muft have been fuccefsful, < if, h^ a mull fiugular combination of 
circumftdnees, he bad not at the lame time been refilled by two fuch 
itrong beads as thofe of Henry ly. and Qneen Elizabeth. ’ To the 
snoft extenfive and. opulent dominions, the mod numerous and difei- 


pMwed armtea, the mod renowned captains, the giealeft revenue, he 
added ^alfo the mod formidable power over. opinion. He was the 
4iSbix£ of a religious' fa&Ion, animated by the mod atrocious fanaticifm, 
prepared to fccond his ambition, by rebellion, anarchy, and regicide, 
m twerj Proteftant date. Elizabeth was among the fird of 

lits boftility— That wife and magnanimous princefs placed her (elf in 
the front if the battle for the liberties of Europe. Though flic had 
to contend at home with bis fanatical fa&Ion, w'hicb almod "occupied 
Ireland, which divided Scotland, aiid was not of contemptible drengtb 
■III England, ibe aided tbe oppreffed inhabitants of the Netherlands 
sg liieir jiift and glorious jrefidanee to his tyraiiay ; flie aided Henry 
4h^ Great iti fnppreiGng the abanuTiable r^eilioa which aivarchical 
pniiaples bad exeked# and Spatiilb arms Ijiad ft^ported m France^ and 
a long rei^ of various fortune, in which Ate prtferved her 
unconquered- fpirit through great calaioitieg, and ftiU greater j^angers, 
ibe tt ^l^ib brohe tbe flrength of the enemy, and, reduced his power 
«rkK!n fnch jimiu as fd be compatible ij^b thejaf^y^^of £nglaai4 iwl 
V Her ohly effeflual ally was the . her p^te ; 
frQin tba( magnaqipmoi aal^re, whici^ It1|e 
better leflbui ihi^' 

' infpircd ber with a higher and npbler 
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dtfdatned to appeal to tfae low and fo^id pafSons of her people# t^en 
for the proteftion of their low and fordid intenell^; becanfe s^e koew^ 
or rather Ihc felt, that tbefc arc cfFeminate^ cmpin^i cowardly,. Ihort? 
fighted pafliofiB^ which Ihrink from condiA, even in defence of their 
own mean objedli. In a righteous caufe, ihe^ roufed thofe generpu^ 
affedtons of her people, which alone teach boldncfs, conftancy, and 
forelight^ and which are therefore the only fafe guardians of the lowed, 
as weU as the higheft interefts of a nation. In her memorable addrefs 
to her army, when ‘the invafion of the kingdom was threatened by 
Spain, this womifin, of heroic fpirit, difdained to fpeak to them df their 
eafe, and their commerce, and their wealth, and their fafety« No ! 
She touched another chord — She fpoke of their national honour, of 
their dignity as Engliflimen, of “ the foul /corn that Parma or Spain 
SHOULD DARE to ittvade the borders of her realms, ” She breathed into 
them thofe grand and powerful feritiments, which exalt vulgar men into 
heroes, which lead them into the battle of their country armed with 
holy and irrefiftible enthufiafm, which even cover with their (hield all 
the ignoble interefts that bafe calculation, and cowardly felfifhnefs, 
tremble to hazard, but (brink from defending. A fort of prophetic • 
inftind, if I may To fpeak, feems to have revealed to her the import- 
ance of that great inftrument, for roufing and guiding the minds of 
men, of the efiefts^of which (he had no experience; which, lince '^hef 
time, has changed the condition of the world ; but which few modcru 
ftatefinen have thoroughly underftood, or wifely employed ; which is no 
doubt connedted with many ridiculous and degrading details; which 
has produced, .and may again produce, terrible mifehiefti ; but of which 
the influence muft after all be confidered as the moft certain eftedh of 
the moft efficacioua caufe of civilization ; and which, whether it be a 
bleifing or a curfe, is the moft powerful engrine that a politician cau 
move — I mean the Prefs. It is a curious fact, that, in the year of the 
Armada, Queen EIjizabeth caufed to be printed the firft Gazettes that 
ever appeared in England. And I own, when 1 confider that tins mode 
of roufing a national fpirit was then abfolutely une.^amplcd, fiiat (he 
could have no affurance of its efficacy from the precedents of former 
times, I am dxfpofcd to regard her having recourfe to it, as one of the 
moft fagacious experiments, one of the grcatell difeoveries of political 
genius, one of the moft ftriking anticipaiions of future experience, that 
we find In hiftory. I mention it to you, to juftify the opinion that 1 
halve ventured to ftate, of the clofe connexion of our national fpirit with 
tour prefs, ahd even with our periodical prefs. , I cannot quit the reign 
of Elizabethi without laying before you the maxims of her policy, in 
the language of the greateft and wifeft of men. Lord Bacon, in one 

B rt of his difeourfe on her reign, fpeaks thus of her fopport of 
olland ; ** But let me reft upon the honourable and continual aid atkl 
relief (he hath given to the diftreiTed aud‘ defolate people of the.Lpw 
Countries ; a people, recommended unto her by ancient confederacy 
daily iotercourfc^ by their caufo fo inaoeent, ahd their foriunp 
' * ' ‘ Itij. , lameutah^ 1 
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iMBCattribiel la aoetber pafiaffc of the lame dUeomfei he thna^peake 
of ahe i^eneral fyftem «f her Ibragir poltoy* as the praleAor of Einape^ 
HI. voa^toe lemarladde to requm zxxf commentaty : '* Then k is her 
f{«*eraa»ent» and her gOvernoKot alonet that hath been the fimnee and 
fsit of all Europe,, which hath lett this proud nation from orerronning 
ifflt- Xf wy-ftate be yet free from his mdiona ereded in the bowds 
tJ^ereof ; if there be any date, wherein this .£a&ion is ereAed, that il 
not yet fired with civil troubles ; if there - be any fiate under his proteo* 
tion, that enjoyeth moderate liberty, npon which he tyrannizeth liot ; 
it is the mercy of this renowned Queen that fiandeth between them and 
their misfortunes. p. 148. 

In leaving thefe extraAs to the admiration of our readers,* we 
pannot refrain from expre/Tiiig our regret to have lately heardy 
that we are to. be deprived, tor a period, of the eloquence that 
can be thus powerfully employed in deferibing the graqdeA 
mnfaAions, and aflerting the moft valuable interefts of civi- 
lized mankind. Under another clime, and among the ruins of 
ancient refinement, it will indeed prove moil interefting, to u 
mind which has deeply meditated the policy and revolutions of 
Europe, to ftudy the far different frame .of Afiatic laws, and, 
guided by the light /ff fcience, to trace die uniformity of our 
moral nature under the moil artificial difguifes, and amidil op- 
fiofite extremes of variation. Nor ought we to forget, the bene- 
fits imparted to that amiable, though remote portion of our fel- 
low fubjeAs, by Arengthening and enlightening the judicial ad- 
mimAration, to which their municipal rights are entruiled ; and, 
which from the half-incorporated mixture of languages and laws 
and ttfrgcs, requires qualifications of a much higher order than 
that of profeOional erudition. Yet, even for thefe important pur- 
pofes, oiis is not a period when ^gland, the laA bulwark yet 
undemoliAied of popular goyernmeot' and of European intlepend- 
«ace, can eafily fyzK a fingle advocate of genuine liberty;, a 
labourer in .tlu philofophy of public affairs, a fingle ge- 
r^ius that in this great and ^od old .catife can comnuihd 'an m- 
jlnptiee oyer other minds. The genius,. the labours, and the ze4 
iei iall ipay not.perh^ be mqre raan.fq^cient to .dtfpel the 
that hangs oyer the .avimlcb jtnd to open a^in upon our honaon, 
in its former. hri^i^fr,. the pvofpe£l % a.^hile^^s 
oMcprcd. . . « . 
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lie. As a politician and an audios Jie' 4 >aa‘i>een known 
1^ half a century; and the counfela he’^delivered, both in andeNA> 
of Parliament) at the period of the unfortunate conteft betwaeit' 
Great Britain and her American colonies, did honour to'his cha'^ 
rafter as a man, and his judgment as a politician. His coiidi^ 
at that crifis appears neither to have been influenced by a de> 
ference to thofe in power, nor biafled by fa£lious views ; and as 
his opinions had no fupport from cither of thefe fources, they 
appear to have made little imprelTion upon his count^men. 
with the powerful recommendation of the fulfilment of former 
predidions. Governor Pownall brings forward hjs fpeculations 
upon the prefent ftate of the nations of Europe and the At- 
lantic. 


The Memorial is divided into three parts. The firft part con- 
fiders the changes which have taken place in Europe, in con> 
fequence of the revolutionary fpirit which has ib long prevailed.! 
We are told, that * tlie remc^e caufes of the prefent revolution- 
ary and revolutionizing ftate of Europe have lain concealed for ‘ 
many ages back, as fpeculations in philofophy, and inexperienced 
vifions in politics. ’ The flrft dcvelopement of thefe cauies, out' 
autiior obferves, took place in the Congrels held by thb Amteri- 
cans at Albany in the year 1754. Our author, who atten^ 
that congrefs, informs us, that a federal reprefentative govesfil^ 
ment was at that time planned. The fubfequent eftabUfttment 
of that government in America is confidered in the Memorial as 
not only the fource, but in fatl^ the beginning of the revolution- 
ary events which took place in Europe. A view is then given 
of (he means taken by the combined powers to oppofe the revo^ 
lution ; which, it is obferved, had a direfl tendency to p^uce 
die very ftate of things they were intended to prevent : ^e re- 
marks made upon this fubje£l do not appear either new or in- 
terefiing.. Our author afterwards enters into a difeuflion of the 
prefent fme of the balance of power in Europe ; the refult of 
which is, that the old balance of ppwer is diflblved, that the 
laws of nations have been fet afide, and that France is a militaf^ 
monarchy eftablilhed upon a fyftematic plan of conqueft. - Hie 
•concluflon drawn is, that any balance of power i^ich mzy-hme* 
after be formed, muft arife from the new ftate of nations. 


The fecond part of the Memorial points out the fyftem ex-i 
lemal politics which ou^t to be adopted by Great Britain, and 
what tne Governor calls the Atlantic States. He gives it as his 
^ided opinion, that unlefs * Ihe is a detenuined dqpe,* Great 
Britain will no longer att^pt to meddle with the condnentd 
loanee of- power, the bafis. of which is deftroyed. Tht. 
tehi'^natiaas vhidi thC' iddudes under Atlii 
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&tatK> avC] . in ^ firftplacej 3weden and Denniuk;. -vidnch ht 
CDiUiders as fuch from .their pofiuon, their produfby and t$dt 
commerce. Portugal, pofleffing territories on both fides of the 
ocean, is alfo dalTed under that defcription. To ^t govern* 
metft, the mojed^ of removing from its European territories to 
Biazd, is ftrenuodly recommended. It is laid, that it might 
there eftablifh a more powerful dominion, than it ever enjoyed in 
Europe. Our author adds, 

* This is not wild fpecniation, never thought of before : it has ah 
ready been had in contemplation, and was once all put in motion in 
the minds and hands of thofe who might have carried it into execu* 
tion ; juft as was once the removal of the States and Government of 
the United Provinces to Batavia. Portugal has at prefent a minifter 
who perfedly knows the truth in fa£t of this idea ; .who is perfectly 
ah pat to the means of carrying it into execution, and from local ex- 
perience praAically informed of the mode and means of giving efta- 
^iibment to fuch imperium in fuch dominions, and of giving fuch or- 
ganization to the government of them as the fite and circumftances of 
the. people would there require, and would and could ad under. But, 
du ! when fpirit is dead, the beft and moft important truths become 
impr^ifiable theory. * p. 54. 55. 

<"The ppwers which our author confiders as particularly ad* 
ipted for this league, are. Great Britain and America. This 
appears to have Men a favourite proje6I of Governor Pownall's 
many years ago. The means recommended for ccmenting»the 
idUance are, the progreilive removal of all comnvercial reftric- 
tions which fubiift from the Navigation Ad, or other caufes, and 
a participation of both a circuitous and dired trade with the 
provinces and iflands belonging to Great Britain, under certain 
xeftridbns. With a view to (bengthen this alliance, it is re- 
commended that thefe two ftates fliould co-operate in emanci* 
pariim the Spanilh colonies. Thefe colonies, it is affirmed, are 
on the eve of infurredion and independence ; and Mr PoMmall 
refers to a Memorial publilhed in 1780, in which he pointed out 
tfe precarious hold which Spain had at that tiuio' over her co* 
kmies. In the paflage in the former Memorial, referred to, it 
iac^rved, dtat wfaenevur a revdt, takes^^ in Spanilh Arne* 
rka, it wUl not afttune die £une form which the revolurion in 
hforth America did. . 

^ * Hie fdling off Of South America will be coOduAed^ in' its mftv- 
rai proj^s, by the fpirit of Ibme injured enterprifing genius taking 
the Imd of a fen& of alietiatibii, and of a dil[K)fin^ df' to 'tbs 
clbkiiffiiMnt of a greb' monarchy. ’ p. 8(X . . 

JPfe 'redftttk apfKars acute and en]bhteiici||. How 
(■pot’s infcHTBoatioa on the date of thefe pro|||i!|^ *is accuraUb 
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we ^ not pretend judge. The paCage Ihews^ &aC ^ 

St }m for fome. time been an ohjt€t of attention. 

< The maturity to which this fptrit of Indcpciidence had arrived^ 
was attentively watched by this .writer in Jts various periods. This 
hatht At various period8» and on divers occafions* brojken out into ac^ 
tual inlurreftipn, and in fome parts into decided revolt. • 

In the Carracaasy in — 1750 — 1797 ] 

Quito, — — 1764 
^ Mexico, — 1775 

Peru, — i — 1781 
Santa Fee, — 1781 — 1796. 

* Finding the above flate of things confirmed by current and pofterior 
events coming into fad, the writer of this was led to purfue and fot- 
low up the line of information of which he had the clue ; and beings 
in confequence of this information, which it was known he was ia 
pofleflion of, and in confeqqence of a remembrance ftill remaining, in 
North America, of the part he took ia defendihg the political free- 
dom and eftablifhments of that country, applied to, in divers lines, to 
go Into further confideratiqns of the line by which this large portloa 
of mankind might become emancipated from the provincial external 
government of Old Spain, as North America vkas from that nf Gitat 
Britain. He drew up a plan * ^ • and fome years after, when 

an opportunity offered of forming that plan on really exiftiag groM^ 
of fad, calling forth ad ; and when a pt;oper occafion came forward 
to propofe it for execution, be gave his afliilance, not only in forniing 
the meafure by which this emancipation was to be attained, but form« 
ed the plan of an independent i'overeign government, fuited to .the ex* 
ifting circumftances of the people and the country ; clear of all demo* 
cratic anarchy, on one hand, and feenred againll the dangers of defpo* 
tifm on the other. This he undertook and communicated, in its pro- 
per place, in the year 1799-1. The Government of Great Britain 
took this meafure into confideracion, and was on the point of carrying 
it into execution. The apprehenfion which this excited In the Spantlh 
Cabinet brought it to an accommodation on the bufinefs of Nootka 
Sound, and made the peace of that day. This has been for fom^ 
tiiUe no fecret at Paris or Madrid. It was not in the power of Spaid 
to oppofe its execution. France knew it was executable ; and, in the 
year*i79Z9 entertained the projed: of taking the m^fure out o£oar 
hands, and of executing what they fuppofed Great Britain had, sc* 
liiiqoilhed. The writer of this has feen the plan, which he was ia* 
formed was that which the French government of that time had ad- 
opted. it was not put into execution there,; and Great Britain and 
Spam being then at peace, it was fu 4 >eoded here* ^ Pf 80^83. 

Qur author declines giving the details of his pbn. Hti, hbvlr^ 
«ver, infiauates, Aat.the moft pcrfcQ fecjrccy has not be^pre- 
ihryed with regard to it. , _ 

AThcfc 
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t • ' » Thrfe-TOtttn, howerer, tave II«b fufferedj[8w4iow'»-to tr^pire 
bl^toiid their origiiial bounds ; an echo of it vibrate^ amongil the (^cers 
oit the expedition to Holland ; and m ait told by Sir Rolwrt 
WtHaUt ** that Italy and Spaoifh Amefica tor fome time pccupted Sir 
Ralph Abercrombie’s attention, ” before be received orders to prbeeeil 
to l^pt. That fueb a plan exifted, is well known at Paris and at 

S adrid, and not unknown at Vienna. The French have lately fuffered 
eir writers to fpeeulate openly and avowedly on thefe views of the 
emancipation of the Spanilh provineest and a Treatife on this fubjed, 
]winted in America, has been addrefled to the South Americans. Nay, 
more, fince the figning of the preliminaries of the peace, the French 
■put into provifional operation their plan of guaranty, founded in part 
on their treaty with Spain, and in part on their general plan of aggran- 
difement, by pofieflion of the revenues and commerce of thefe Spanifli 
provinces. It they had fucceeded at St Domingo, they would have 
proceeded with fuch troops as they could fpare, and with fuch part of 
their fleet as they would have been permitted to fail with to thefe coaltt; 
and would, a/ this moment, have had, under the form of guaranty, the 
command of the garrifone, and have been in pofleffion of the. revenue 
and commerce of the country. ’ p. 88, 89. 

revdtttbn, it is faid, will be eafy and certain, provided 
affi^ance is given to thefe colonies, on honourable terms, with- 
out any view to deriving a revenue from, or attaining the fove- 
reignty of the country. The emancipation of the Negro nations 
in the Weil India illands is next confidered as an event that muft 
certainly take place } and the rapkl confolidation of their power 
is predicted. The Memorialift, therefore, recommends making 
provifion for that chaioge, which we. caniiot prevent, and that 
thefe nations fliould be included in the Tranfatlantic alliance. 
We fiiall not attempt a difeuifiem of the different pofiti^s ad- 
vanced in this part of the Memorial ; as we could hardly do fo, 
without increafing this article to ai bulk nearly approaraing, to 
thtf hf the Memorial itfelf. We fhall tfnlj obfCrve, that, even 
fuppofing that thp poGtion afTumed, that this country can derive 
no fecurity from any continental alliances, ‘is weH founded, vo 
do not fee how the alliance propofed would , fiipply their place. 
Tbntthe trade and commerce of this cout^fy might he exte^ed 
by fuch connexions, w exuemely probable, and the intercourle ' 
whh thefe nations would l>e little affedled by coritm^C^l umra. 
But furely neither the United States, nor a^ oif whofe 
rife , is jKcdided, could be expelled to pofrefii..tbat .<cominian 
iutece^ that fei^ng of common dai^er,,or tbem^eum^;3lind>> «, 
ing mutual affiftance, which could make their alliance a fubft^ 
tute'fpr. ^e cDatincnm) halence of power. If this endntrjif 
be j|ttp^ i| fbe repofes any coniroence on engflgemmitt' , 
^ contiueut^d powers, fhe will probably be equally* deceived, if 

01 ^ 
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flic relies for affiftance, in the hour of .diftiefsy fcpm patioms on^ 
the other' fide of the Atlantic. In a coonmercial point of‘yie«V 
Mr I^ownalPs fuggeftions may be Important } and we caniwt' 
help admiring the confident and fyftematic manner in which hO* 
provides for the events which he predids } which» to common 
obfervers, appear uncertain and remote. His account of the‘ 
ilate of the Spanilh colonies depends upon private informadon^ 
which is not laid before the public. We therefore hazard no 
conjectures on that fubjeft. We muft, however, exprefs fome 
doubt with regard to the prudent and profperous governments 
which the negro nations are fo foon to eilablifli in the Weft 
Indies. Even if they (hall attain a ftate of independence, the 
eftablifliment of a regular government will have many obftacles 
to encounter. It will not be eafy to guaranty thefe nations from 
the danger of conftant domeftic diflenfions, which will put 
end to the habits of induftry, deftroy the traces of civiliz^tiotv' 
which they have acquired from their mafters, and in the qourfc 
of a few years reduce them to a ftate of African barbarifm. 

In juftice to our author, we muft obferve, that he is by no- , 
means fanguine with regard to the adoption of his plans, or its 
efficacy in the prefent ftate of affairs. He concludes the feicodd 
part of. his Memorial, with obferving— 

* The Executive of this country has feared nothing fo niidiy npr re* 

je^ed any thing more decidedly, for fix.and>thirty years," than the Inter- . 
pofition of advice founded on the fyftem in wUcn the intereft, and even 
the exifience of it is involved ; whilft the Executive of the government 
of France is going on under the advice of a regular progrelfivc fyftem, 
which advances every day, and will, nay muft, produce its dired and 
full effeft. . s . 

* After all, the writer of this (houlft confefs, for ft is too trim, ^at, 
in our prelent dcrelift ftate, and fince the time which was open to 
practical efficiency has been fuffered to go by negleded, he has not any 
affured confidence in the efficacy of any mcafure which may be now 
propofed^ and which the Atlantic powers are now likely to take up and' 
engage in, e^usl to meet the danger which menaces them, and will come . 
upOo them. 

* Howeritr>-dr repMul non defperAndnm — ^he then^re endeavQUiu 

to trkoe a line to vriiim fome future hope may point its view. * p. jtSb 
100. • ■ ' . 

Ttie internal relations of ftates, and the efied winch die 
Revbltttion has hsd upon them,' referved for the third, put of 
this ^morial. We are .told, j^at thqfe who are apthiftomed to 
die’iftminiftration of politick a^irs, 

— * .snd fiolB caperienee muft Imow, <tliift' a grua eba^ U '' 

em 4 eomiif^ firnMrdi bt tht /firit' ^ ttupir o/.mekfjb 
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m Jy ^hiei the f^em peStital efiaUyhm^ an, move end 

m 9 ii tod t$ot. ofera^mt of mfe.prine^kt eettitto tie'W' ioefti^ett j» a 
f^^dttprogr^^ cowrfe. Howfoever men may Uttt their ejO, to tbia 
cMta.^ hovfoever they may endeavour to conctol it from otheia^t it a 
pat- * p* toy. 108. 

This is attributed to the prevalence of fyftems of delufire liberty 
ind impradicabie equality. To remove them, our author enters 
rotO'a-difculTion of the focial compact, more impenetrably obfcure 
than any we recolle£t to.have met with on the fubjed; and, as the 
fame obYcurity is preferred to the end of this Memorial, we mufb 
confefs we have not been able to form any precife idea of the na- 
ture of the remedy fuggeiled. As fome apology for want of appre- 
heniion, we mud cbferve, that throughout the whole Memorial, 
our author betrays a mod unfortunate prediledion for fcientific 
metaphors. Every thing is deferibed in terms borrowed from 
dftronomy, geometry, logic, or chemidry; and the analogies fug- 
geded are carefully followed out. One date, we are told, has * her 
orbit didurbed ; ’ another is * eccentric to its fydem, and verges to 
a foreign centre*, ’ others are a£kuated by an * external prededinat- 
ing will. * This language does not tend to illudrate the plained 
part oi the' fubje^ { but where ideas, in themfelves fufficiently 
vague and difcure, are deferibed through the medium of * com- 
bined attra&ions, ' * equilibriums, ’ ' monad particles, * ' poifes, ’ 
* vortexes, * ' primaries and fatellites, * it requires a very un- 
common degree of difeernment to difentangle the author’s mean- 
ing. We are affUred, that the author does not' reafon from 
metaphors. They are, however, fo much incorporated with his 
argument, and there is fo little precifion in the language ufed 
after the metaphor is laid afide, that, in mod cafes, it is difficult 
to form a clear idea of his meaning ; and, in others, we cwnot 
lutlp fufpe£ling that the argument is accommodated toiTbe meta- 
phor, indead of being iliudrated'by it. The abdraft argument 
oh the nature of the balance of power, (p. 39.}, that it mud 
conhd of on 'equilibrium of dlnree, fixed on 0 common centre, 
cannot be attributed to any ether fqurce. Another itiftai^ of 
occurs. After comparing the tendettcy to revolutioiiaiy 
principles tq.coinbafiion,. warmng pe^ons not to con^r the 
fiame as extingmfl^, though we do not fee it bumljog} .the 
author delive?8.4to rjtc^ for it in the lame language. . If: that 
.'l^d^e • 

am, by jbne ffifiblyeot, by fome eouQterafltiag dedim ti^rsSiims* 

> ierft loci^ the parts of this combuftible, .^ $1^ po* 

filical cbeaiiAcjr,. draw out-the cahtipt t othawise,. 'be 

r^«xthMailbed»nr voiapK|Bd, ^ 

- ’ Wc 
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We expeded.to have been toM. w^t -AU dtflblvent wa$» 90^ 
what was the political chemiftry Hiat would draw out the tsaloric. 
This, however, is by no means the cafe ; asj even where the meo 
taphbr \8 dropt, we are left in equal uncertainty as to the nature 
of the Governor’s plans. . We fliould not have thought it necef- 
far^ to point out thefe defers, had the'^ .not been of a nature 
which mull materially interfere with the general delign of the 
publication } as we were by np means dlfpofed to,.critic:ife the 
Jivie of. a work, which mud derive its importance chiefly from 
tile experience and reputation of its author, and the fuccefs of 
his former predidions. ' , 


Art. XX. Tie Temple of Nature ; or, the Origin of Society t A Poem«' 
with Philofophical Notes. By Erafmus ' Darwin, M. D. F. R. S. 
Author of the Botanic Garden, of Zoonomia, and of Phytnlpgis. 
London. rSoj;. 410. pp. 300. 

'~Phe work which we are now to review, feems to have been 
fully prepared for the prefs before tlie death of the author } 
and it certainly derives an additional and melancholy intercR, 
from its appearance as the parting legacy of a writer from the 
exertion of whofe fplendid talents we have- formerly derived very 
high gratification. Yet if we were to judge only from the firft 
imprelfions which were made by the earlier produdlions of Dr 
Darwin’s miife, and from the force with which they caught the, 
public attention, we (hould probably overrate the eagemefs 
and impatience with which the greater number of xeadeiO’WiU 
now be dra,wn to liflen to his dying notes. Only a few years 
have elapfed, fince the genius of the author of * the Botanic Gar- 
den ’ firil huril on the public notice in all its fplendOur. ' The 
novelty of his' plan — an impofing air of boldnefs and originality 
in his poetical as well as philofophical fpecuIationS-^and a ftrik- 
difplay of command over fome of the richeft fources of poe- 
tical embelliihment, were fuflirieht to fecure to him a large fliare 
of approbation, even from the mod, fadidious readers, and much 
more than fufficient to attta£l the gaze and the indiferimitiSting 
acclamistions of a herd of admirers and imitators. Yet, with all 
thefe pretenfions to permanent fame, we are mubh deceived, if 
wejtave not already obferved, in that of Dr Darwin, the vii^le 
Artiijptoms of decay.; Whether in ^confequenee of . more fober 
ind challened rt^edion, br from mere caprice, or from what- 
eytlf .other caufe it may have proceeded, hiS l^iities feem to here 
qiiitdily -^lld'ti^ilbft thC'piilblib tafte i ahd his declind the 
^Wtlted place he once appeared to h^d, Ms been unhappily ac- 
‘ • celerated 
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aishmted bj die ridicule of tfiftejels and ij^pM^t -lm^rioii. 
StiU) ]i$weTeft we prefiiine# the 'former admii^eia of Dr 
Dar^ife P^trjr will tuhi Wifh.fome degrejs of {deah^g expeo 
tat£^ ^thi$ pofthumotfs, work} and thdugh we are very far 
. from .thinking that it is likely to produce any new Juduation of 
opinion, we may fafely proqpiife them the fatiafadion of recog- 
. iiizing the fame charaaeriftic manner, and fome of the fame 
peculiar excellences which diftinguilh his former cbmpofitions. 
At the fame time, we feel little hefitation in ftating, that * the 
Temple of Nature ’ appears to us, in poetical excellence, to fall 
far (hort of. ' the Botanic Garden ; ’ and that, ^without poflefling 
an equal Ihaie of beauties, its defef^s are more frequent and oi^ 
trulive. 

In eftimatiug the merits of Dr Darwin’s work, it is difficult, 
and perhaps would be improper, to feparate the characters of 
the poet and the philofopher. His larger poems are all of the 
didaCtic clafs ; and feem to have been deligned as the v^icles. of 
fuch parts of his philofopliical fpeculations, as were the mqft 
fufceptible of poetical illuftration and embelliffiment. In a ihott 
preface, the author has informed' us that * the poem, which is 
pete offered to .the public, does not pretend to inftrud by deep 
refearchesofreafoningi its aim is limply to amufe, by bringing 
diftipdly to the imagination the beautiful and fublime images of 
the operauons of nature, in the order, as the author believes, in 
which tlie progr^ffiye courfe of time prefented them. ’ From 
this .declamtion, "the reader might probably be induced to expeQ 
podUpg more than a deferiptipn of fome of the inev/ft pheno- 
of nature, exhibited in demched compartments, and. bound 
together by no other connexion than might be neceflary yo aid 
the imagination in its tranfitions from one' fubjeCl t^another. 

a flight infpedion, however, it will be found, that in hia 
delineations of Nature, the author does not reftmia himfelf 
within the narrow hounds of obferyation ; that he again returns 
tn the coaffhes of Chaos and Old Night, from which he had 
efcaped with' fo much labour in h» former |wem ; and that, 
ioftead of copyii^ from the gjpeat volume of Nature which now 
lies opcmto .our vi^, oe .fondly, attempts fo penetrate the veil 
whieo mttft fm.ner concesilher n^fteries from mortal ey.e, and 
affeiSs to difcfofi^ with all the confidence of an olffbrver, an ima- 
ginary order aiiii pri^irefs of things, froin fluggifti'* and unoigan- 
»ed flnttef, Into living, int^ligent, and mpral exif^ 

fence. In a word, thofe who are at all acquaastnff ^ifh the 
wfith^ of Dr Darwin, wijl be at im loft to diibevei^ tlm * the 
Tettfd^.of: lirntrie ’ is,. little elfe.dieh^^BQin df Ae 

done 



▼efted of thoCi Subordinate and (poliateial difcuiBons whlifh lajKia 
the moft valuable part of that ingenious but fanciful work* 
Confidered as a ayholc, tt feemsto poflefs a Sufficient de^ee 
h«(h of phllofophical and poetical unity. The origin of huptitn 
Society, or the formation of a race of beings with qualities atid 
attributes to lit them for uniting into a Social iUte, may be cnn> 
fidered as the general theme which he propofes to explain j and 
ill doing So, he has attempted to Ihew, that the obje£% has been 
accompliHied Solely by the flow and Spontaneous operation (rf* ccr« 
tain prunary and general laws imprefled on rude matter by the great 
Author of nature. In this undertaking, he cannot be accnfed 
timidity : but that he might not be loaded with the charge of uii» 
due prelumption, he has provided a Suitable machinery to give 
force and authority to his doff rines. After a very general ftate- 
ment of his fubjeu, and an addrefs to * Immonal I^ove, ’ wbich 
in a poem * de natura rerutn ’ could not with decency be' ontk« 
ted, we are introduced to the Temple of Nature, which the poet 
has had the good fortune to difcover on the ancient fite of the 
Mofaic Paradife, and which he has taken care to 'make Sufficient* 
)y vail: and capacious, for the reception of all forts of imagi* 
nary beings, clean and unclean. Among the crowds the reader 
will have the pleafure of meeting again with a moft rtfpeff able af* 
femblage of bright Nymphs, recumbent Beauties, unclad GraceSf 
gay Deftres ; bebdes young Dione and her quiver’d Loves, with all 
of whom he muft have before contraffed an intimate acquaintance^ 
under the aufpices of Dr Darwin. The goddefs heifelf is tbe 
only new figure in the group ; and perhaps the reader mayugree 
with us, that novelty is not the only ciitumftance in her appear* 
ance which may be apt to ftartle a ftranger. ' 

* Shrin’d in the midft, majeftic J!^aturs ftanda. 

Extends o’er earth and feuJw^ hundred hands { 

Tower upon to,wier hcf bcawy forehead creftt* 

And births uniui^bo^ed .m,ilk her hundred bteaflai 
Draw^ round her bro.w# i litfiid refl dqrenij^ 

O’er' her fine waift the pt^ed svo^ defceqdsf 
Her ftately garter’d fiirroua^ 

And fpriaad g<dd^ «o jtbe ground. ' ' ' 

In a morning pioceffio:p of nymp(|]ks tq the whud* isied 

by tJrania, or the Prieftdi|.of the' nndK j^^ptly 

prei<»ts herfelf, and ^nmlonn dbc * fair nierotd^pt* % the 

fmyftic veU,’ atiddiii&fej^^ddim 
fipn her aninu^ 

w^i ^ 

WCM^ of the Hteropfaam, interruptea only by a tew pemt^nt 
11. MO. IV. queftions^ 
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queftionsy at a few fupplementary illuftrations which ha4 occur- 
red to (die mufe herfelf. 

The firft of four cantos^ into which the poem is divided^ is 
entitled *■ Froduflion of Life } ’ and apart from tlie machinery 
which is thus employed to give it poetical effe£l, it contains little 
ipore than an expblition of the author^s favourite hypothefls of 
the gradual procefs of Nature in the formation of organized and 
living matter, hr the fpontaneous operation of chemical laws and 
affinities. Reaioning aiialogicaQy from* the growth of individual 
animals, and the fucceffive changes of being through which they 
are feen to pafs, he feeihs to think himfelf warranted in conclud- 
ing that there are no fixed or infurmountable boundaries between 
the different fpecies of animals } — that the more perfe£f animals dif- 
fer from the lefs perfeff only in having arrived at a more advanced 
ftage in the fpontaneous evolution of thofe original energies which 
have been bellowed in common upon all ; — and-that hence, by a 
fair dedu£lion, we fhall arrive at the origin of our own nature, 
merely by defcending along the fcale of animal exillence, till we 
find ourfelves at the natural zero, where the tranfition from un- 
organized to organized matter is fuppofed to fhew itfelf in the 
rudeft and mod minute of the microfcopjc animalcula. 

In dating this general outline of Dr Darwin’s theory, we do 
not feel the flighted provocation to enter into any ferious in- 
quiry either as to its originality or its truth. Whatever may be 
its merits in other refpr«s, we believe that it is not .of a kind to 
lofe much of its native dignity and importance, by exchanging 
the fevere and fimple garb of fcience for the thin and gaudy dra- 
peries of fancy. As a fpecimen, we fhall felefl the fird that oc- 
curs ; and we leave it to others to decide, whether, as a grave 
philofophical hypothecs, it tould poffibly be improved by the 
flatted tranflatioh into profe.^. 


* Firft Hsat from chemic diflblution fprings, 

And gives to matter its eccentric wings ; 

ftroDg repulfion parts the e^loding mafs, 

Mdts into lymph, or kindles into gas : 

AttraAion neat, M earth or air fobfides. 

The ponderons atoms from the light ffividei, 

ApproMhihg parts with quick embrace combine^ 

Swdls into fphcKS, and. lengthens into flnes. 

^ ft, at fine goads the gluten.tbrea^ excite, . 

rds grapple cordi^' ua wqbt with webs unde ; ’ 

Aind qtt|u CoiTTEAcnoH with ethereal flaine^ 
liightfinto life, the Swe-woven frame. 

HMMih srdftoutpaiMt, by i^ntaneboa birtiii ' ' 

ii& i^firftfpeimbfaoinate^eatthi ' 

■ • ftm 
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From Nature*8 womb the plant or infeft fwimij 
And buds or breathes* with microfcopic limto* 

* In earth) fea* air* around) .Mow* abpTe# 

Life’s fubtle woof in Nature’s loom is wove ; 

Points glued to points* a living line exte^s^ 

Touch’d by fome goad approach t^ bending ) 

Rings join to rings* and irritated tubes 

Clafp with young lips the nutrient globes or cubes } 

And urged by appetencies new feled* 

Imbibe* retain* digeft* fecrete* tjeA. 

In branching cones the living web expands* 

Lymphatic dufts* and convoluted glands ; 

Aortal tubes propel she nafcent blood* 

And lengthening veins abforb the refluent flood ; 

Leaves* lungs* and gills* the vital ether breathe 
On earth’s green furface* or the waves beneath* 

So Life’s firft powers arrcft the winds and floods* 

To bohes convert them* or to (hells* or woods ; 

Stretch the vaft beds of argil* lime* and fand* 

And from diminiih’d oceans form the land ! 

* Next the long nerves unite their filver ttaiu* 

And young Sensation permeates the brain ; 

Through each new fenfe the keen emotions dart* 

Flu(h the young cheek* and fwell the throbbing heart* . 

From paio and pleafurc quick Volitions rife* , 

Lift tb^ ftrong arm* or point the inquiring eyes ; 

With Reafon’s light bewilder’d Man direct* 

And right and wrong with balance nice detcA* 

Laft in thick barms AssociATtONS fpring* 

Thoughts joiiiTo thoughts* to motions motions cling ; 

Wlience in long trains of catenation flow 
Imagined joy* and voluntary woe. ’ 

Canto X* I* ,,n jy* 

In the fecond canto* after alluding to the operation of * cbe- 
mic ftrife ’ in refolving the elements of organic matter* 
Prieftefs of Nature proceeds to unfold the reniedy which U fpotl* 
taneoufly wrought i and in a train of fimilar rcafonmi^* fup* 
ported by limilar analogies* (he traces the progrelhve ^vance« 
ment of animals through the fuccellive ftages* nrft of the foli« 
tary* and fecondly of the fexual teproduffion of their blfpedtiye 
kinds. Nor do the fatutary tendencies of this new dcrcQion of 
the laws of motion ilop (hort here*.^ut. brit^ along wi^ them 
the moil aftonilhing phyfical improvements . of the mil^vidual* 
and the confequeiH evolution of, the jpareutal and connuhlal affi- 
nities* ^ the fir(t and fecQnd ohsioa of fociety^ ^ That our read- 
ers may (hare with us the benefit of thefe precious diicoveries* 
^ Kka . wc 
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we will indulge them with the aathoT*« theerf of the tnnfition 
from folitary to fexual reprodoQion. 

* In thcTe bne births no' tender methers blend 
l!lieir genial powers to nouriih or defend ; 

No nutrient ftreams from Beauty's eihs improve 
Tbefe orphan babes of folitary love ; 

Birth after birth the line unchanging rum. 

And lathers live tranfmitted in their fons ; 

Each palling year beholds the unvarying kinds, 

The fame their manners, and the fame their minds. 

Till, as erelong fucceflive buds decay. 

And infeft IhoaTi fucceffive pafs away, 

Increaiing wants the pregnant parents vex 
With the fond wilh to form a fofter fex ; 

Whofe milky rills with pure ambrolial food 
Might charm and cherilh their expeded broud. 

The potent wilh in the produAive hour 
Calls to its aid Imagination’s power. 

O’er embryon throngs with myftic charm prefides. 

And lex from fex the nalcent world divides, 

With foft affeAions warms the callow trains, 

’ And gives to laughing Ijove his nymphs and fwains ; 

Whofe mingling virtues interweave at length 
The mother’s beauty svith the father’s ftrength. ’ 

Canto II. 1. loj. 


The third canto, on ^ the Progr^s of the Mind, * contains a 
phyfiological theory of the growth of the intclledual and moral 
IkuI^cs, by the develbpement of what our author terms the Jour 
i^orial popterf of initation, fenfation, vol^n and aflbciation. 
xWe who are acquainted with the former writings o£>Dr Dar- 
win, will here recognize the outlines of that fantafttcal theory 
of n|inid* which is given with more detail, and with much truly 
(^ious illuftration, in the * Zoonomia. ’ To thofe who have 
ftudied the original, any attempt to exhibit the metaphyfical 
of the author, in an abridged form, would be equ^l|[ un< 
ipterefting and unfatidfa'Qiory. As a Very favourable fpecimeh 
j^f the poetry of this canto, we may tranlbribe the mythologicid 
4efcenkof Celeftial LOve. 

• Near 00 fwift wheels ^fcendi^ lake a ffar 
|A^g}its young horn his radiant ear ) 

Qb oug^wui^ attendant Graces move, 
the God of l^eitthnental Eove. 

JQr^ ^ bts feet extends her fMttif bed# 
A^^^lteVftlvwfiloflbttsTouM Mshtedf « 

TOik' dOnds dfflUlve, the warring winds fubfidet 
AoA failing 0«aa calms his torang tide^ 

(Per 
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O’er the bright iii»ni. qeri<^ latn* i»%*. tY.- 

And Heaven falutea him with a flood of 
' :•* Warm as' the fna-beana, pure a»4n»ea flioin« . -« 

The enamoured God for jroung Diqne glpw*.S . ..y 

Drops the ftill tear, with fweet attentipq .iGghii^ 

And WOOS the Gpddefs with adoriog..e7ea j 
Maiks her white. neck benatb the gatiEe’^ fold* . 

Her ivory flioulders, and her lockf of gold 
Drinks with mute ecflacy the tranflent glow* 

Which warms and tints her bofpm’s rifing fnow^ 

With holy kifles wanders o’er her charms* 

And clafps the Beauty in Platonic arms ; 

Or, if the dewy hands of Sleep, unhid* . 

O’er her blue eye-balls clofe the lovely lid* 

Watches each nafcent fmile, and fleeting grace* 

That plays in day-dreams o’er her bluihing face $ 

Counts the fine maaes of the curl^ that break 
Round her fitir ear* and (bade her damalk cheek ; 

Drinks the pure fragrance of her breath, and fipa 
With tendered touch the rofes of her lips ; — ' 

O’er female hearts with chafte fedudion reigns*. 

And binds Society in filken chains- ’ 

CjtNTO III. L 177* 

In thefe three eantos, the autherr may be laid to have coin*> 
pitted his deflgn, in fo far as it embraced the developement o£ 
chofe principles which ultimately lead to -the Ibcial cmnexioit* 
and are the foundation of that varied happinefs of which an aoip 
mateds intelligent and moral being is fufceptible. But the be- 
nign operation of thefe principles is by no means, uninixed, and 
feems to he incumbered* or to bring along with it an adtmxtnic; 
«f evil* the o.rigin'of which has furnilhed one of the moR pen* 
plextng ipieftions which can exercife the' ingenuity.' of nuia. 
'I%is is. the profefled fubje£l of the fourth" canto : Biit 'wifh Itife 
t^n his ufual hardinefs, the author evades the folotioa tlib 
problem* and contents himfelf with a ftatemeht 'Which w hl- 
teaded to (hew that on the balance of good and evil the fo^ 
mer gready preponderates i — that the phyfica] and toond er^ 
incident to man are more than conipenfated by, the vaHoas ««- 
.jeyments attached to the exercife of fe^rialfvwer }— aad thlt tl^ 
conftant deftrud^ion of organic life nnds an ade4|ttatc remedf iin 
the conftant reproduftion of it fo nev^ forms. It is fcarwly ne- 
ceflary to obferve, that though all this be irde) the difficulty 
would ftill remain nearly as formidable as evct.-^But whatwer 
may be thought of tins or any other of tbd abftsa^ 'l^^ulattoits 
of Dr Darwin* it would be ao fojuftitx tu the chan^r of the 
uphor not to adkwMMgc* that there* .as fo every' uiffier paty 
uf U| wyjtfogi* his views are. pure* ami^ile aa4 beoeroleot* 

, Kk 3 
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Amidft the fre^dohi 'of our crittdffn^ on the writer, we Ihould 
beftow this tribute to the man with unmixed fatisfadion, did it 
not forcibly' bring -to our reicoHef^ion, that now, alast he is 
ei^uallf beyond the rdSabh of our cenfore or our prai'fe. 

In the difcnfeon of his arduous and diverfihed fobje^I, it is 
obvious that Pr Darwin did not intend to fetter htmfelf by 
^e ftri£Ier rules of philofophical eorinexion and arrangement. 
While a general objed is kept in view, his courfe in the purfuit 
of it is not njednt to be always dire^I or fteady } and it never 
Tcftrains him' iroin any collateral excurdon where variety or 
amufeihent are likely to be found. Nor are thefe rambles con> 
fined to the poetical part of the work. Whenever he defpaits 
of fubduing the natural ruggednefs of his matter, and of clothe* 
ing it with the embellilhments of fancy, he prefents it to his 
reader in the form of a note- or dilTeTtation ; and in this manner 
he has eafily contrived to give ample fcope to his {peculations on a 
great variety of fubje£Is. Of the ' additional notes, ’ indepen* 
dently of thofe more immediately fubfervient to the illuftration 
of the text, the molt confiderable are ‘ A Chemical Theory of 
£le£lricity and Magnetifm ; ’ — * An Analylis of Taftc ; 'r— ‘ The 
Theory and Strudure of Language ; ’—and an * Analyfis of Ar> 
ticulate Sounds. ^ On topics fuch as thefe, it may be prefumed 
-that Dr Darwin will difplay a great deal of his ufual ingenuity 
and acutenefs } at the fame time it appears to us that thefe dif* 
fertations in profe, as well as every other part of the volume, in 
fd f^r as it lays claim to the chara^er of a philofophical work, 
are deeply marked with all the groileft faults of his former phi* 
lofophicat writings. 

It requires no ftretch of candour to admit, that Dr Darwin 
was pofiefTed of talents, which, under happier and more judi- 
nous' direflion, might have enfured very great advances Jn fcien* 
tific inveftigation. To'great adtitenefs of obfervation he joined a 
fingular degree of ingenuity in the combination of particular 
-and with fuch powers he could fcarcely fail of occafional 
fuccefs in attaining original, extenlive, and commanding views 
bf his' filfajedl. At the fame time, his moft devoted admir* 
erS'will hardly venture to difpute that his fuccefles bear no 
'cbnfidthrable proportion to the number .or boldnefs of his at^ 
tempts. The oaufes of thefe failures do not appear to us to lie 
very deep } and a few general remarks, in this pmnt of view, on 
yhe'chara^r of Dr Darwin's philofophical writings, wUl fuper* 
''^e a^ore minttte examination of the particular dogmas which 
form the grottnd*work of the volume before us. 

Tliie'fttndaifKntal error, which appears to us to pervade and 
^ y i l a i f of Dr iso pfOf 
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fiiQiptuoas contempt^ or perhapB a grofs ignorance of the legi* 
timate bounds of philofopnical inquiry. It may juftly excite a<^ 
ftoniihment, that after all that has been taught on the rules 
of found philofophiaing ever fince the days of Bacon, and aftef. 
the noble examples of their fuccefsful application, efpeeially iti 
the phylical fciences, which have been exhibited to the imitation 
of philofophers, there iHould ftill be found fo many lamentable 
inftances of the wafte of genius, in the purfuit of falfe or unat<* 
tainable obje^s. Of thefe inftances, we conlider Dr Darwin as 
decidedly the moft notorious and moft lamentable that has late- 
ly occurred. In his attempts to inveftigate the phenomena of 
matter, as well as of mind, it is but rarely indeed that wei ever 
find him proceeding in the legitimate road of pbfervation, by 
which alone it is given to man to penetrate even thofe parts of 
nature that are moft within his reach ; and it can occaiion no 
furprife, that by thus deferring the only fure guide to difcoveryy 
he fliould often infenfibly wander into that forbidden ground^ 
where obfervation and difcovery are no longer pradlicable. It is 
in the choice of fuch a courfe that the ditgrace of failure coot 
fifts ; for powers of a much higher order than thofe of Dt Dar- 
win, when fo mifdirefled, could not have fecured a more for- 
tunate iffiie. 

Another error, nearly akin to that we have been defcribing;, 
but which deferves particular notice as fatally characterizing 
many of the metaphyflcal fpeculations of Dr .Darwin, arifes 
from conftantly blending and confounding together the two dif- 
tinCt fciences of matter and of mind. In this cenfure, we 
would not be underftood as referring direCtly to that hypotbefis 
of materialifm, which is everywhere alTumed by him with- the 
utmoft confidence. Ignorant as we are of the nature of matter, 
beyond a few of its fenfible qualities, it would be. rafli and idle 
to limit dogmatically the modifications of which it may. be fuf- 
ceptible. For fimilar reafons, indeed, we cannot but regard it 
as ftill more raOi and unphilofophical, to alTcrt the identity of 
fubftances between the known qualities and attributes of which 
no famenefs or analogy have yet been recognized } and in the 
prefent ftate of our knowledge, we fliould certainly efteem it 
more rational to adopt that fceptical theory, which rejed^s tbo 
evidence of an alleged identity between matter and the princ^le 
of thought, a«4> which rather holds that, in fo far as we have 
any evidence applicable fo the queftion, , it tends to the con- 
trary conclufion. But the objeOiion we have here in view:, 
is not aimed at the dogmatical opinions of Dr Darwin on 
the .nature of mind, but alludes to a favourite, mode of invef- 
tigation which is cjptplctely unphilofophicalj inafinuc^ as it at- 
. Kk 4 . tempts 
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ihm-^kwe which erC' foleiy applicable to sltilhinkiitjg ntattiff. 
VSlMtefer diverfty of minions may prevail as to the imtnre of 
miMly this . at leaft mult on all hands be admitted, that thete 
isS a chls of phenomena, of whidi our knowledge is derived 
lUdy from confcioufncfs : amt it appears to us an intuitive pro- 
pofitioot that all our fpecularions on the laws of thefe pheno* 
'jlieoa muft be ultimately drawn from the fame fource. Thete 
is another great clafs of phenomena, of whii h our knowledge 
h derived folely from external obfervation ; and from that fource, 
.is Uke manner, muft all our fpeculations rerpe£ling them be Of 
aeceffity derived. We are not confeioui of the laws which regii* 
late the material world \ and no man in his fenfes ever dreamt 
€>f difeoveting thofe laws, by turning his thoughts inward upon 
themfelves, any more than, by a fimilar procefs, of adding a 
. ^bit to hia ftatute. In reverfing the procefs, there ftcms to 
he. as Kttle propriety, and as little prorpe£l of fuccefs. 'rhis, 

, however, has been on mod occalions the favourite practice of 
Sr Darwin } and it is by thus conioundirg the inveftigations of 
'fihyfiology and of metaphyiics, that he appears to us to have 
< loft himfeif in that gulph which will probably for evei fcpnrate the 
.•iciencea of matter and of mind. It is no doubt true, that be« 
.tweeii the two parts of our conftitution, there is a conftaiit ac> 
don and re>a£lion i and the Jaws which regulate that connexion 
» form .of themfelves a curious and intereftirig fubje£l of inquiry. 

. In the tnveftigation of thefe laws, though the lights which are 
derived from the two diffirrent fources we have mentioned, may 
be fometimes thrown together Upon the different parts of a com> 
nlex . ^enomenoo, yet they can never be fuffered to crofs or 
beednif blended with each other, without violating a fuUdametital 
; principle of phyfical as well as metaphylical fcieuce. ^ 

Under the influence of fuch.miftaken vkws of the objefis and 
methods of philofophical inquiry, it is evident that no fuperiortty 
.of latent* couM have fecured him againft -ultimate failure} but 
« tyen independently of thefe coniiderations. Dr Darwin’s prof> 
Beds fuccefs in the parfuits of fcience do not appear to 
. .BavOsbecfn gxtremely promiling. While we allow him the credit 
j etf fliu^h curious kuowledje, and of great ingenuity in the apa 
pticatum of it, it is impofltble to cteny that he frequentiv be- 
fr^ys « want of difcernmtnt in the proper evidence Of fa£ls, 
.and* ftrai^ ineapacUy for ftiidl indu^ive reafoniii|;, even from 
, Hhetfa^bdhe cboofes>to aflame and bring togetlwr, -He is 'eVer 
. wing at ffie ceflflxu^^on of a raft ai*.a 'comprbhenfiVe fyftem, 
but with powtm aad pvepamden by no toeans equal -'to the tafle i 
hia fueifllB anpatietfoe for foe o foa i iici ^ all Us' dd%ii 
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kaswes litm hvt toom fot nttoctf in d]e*chei(!» or 
arrangement of liis materials* ' HU aa^ent Una^atioo- Uact 
guine temper, feem to have fupplUd •at concealed sIm tasd metk- 
npfs of thU floYcnly workmanlhip $ but hU own confidence U mO* 
ly of a kind to tnfpire others with the feeling trf fecurify« ^U 
reader ma^r fometimes be fafcinattid with the DoldoeU and 
nality of hU views ; but the llion^ft ixnpirelEon which ufually ie» 
mains, is, that the author’s genius was better fitted to jcaCch wiiat 
he has himlelf called * the loofer analogies which dxeis out the 
imagery of poetry, ’ tlian to trace the ‘ ftrider ones which f erin 
the ratiocination of philofophy. ’ If his fame be deilined ni any 
thing to outlive the fluctuating fafiiion of the day, it U on 
merit as a poet that it is likely to reft i and his reveries in ficienifee 
have probably no other chance of being fiaved from obltvicm, 
by having been * married to immortal verle. * c, . ? 

We have ventured already to cxprefs our opinion of dm 
inferiority of the * Temple of Nature, ’ in poetical exctfi- 
Icnce, to the * Botanic Garden. ’ In the chmce of his fubje^ 
it does not appear to us that he laboured under any oomjpararibc 
difadvantagc. In many relpedfs it approaches very tdo&ly. tto 
that of the poem of Lucretius ; and in point of interm as wett as 
capability of varied defcrqjtion and embellifhment, it .po&&» 
obvious advantages over the metapliorical advetn;uies oT the-vdgB- 
table kingdom. There is, however, a difadvantage of anomler 
,kind, which in perufing the * Temple of Nature ’ it U in^ra^ 
ble for a moment to lofe light of : it is unhappily pofterior in 
date i and both its beauties and blemifiies are <x a kiud w^dh 
conftantly remind us of tbofe of the ' Botanic Garden,’ and ascent 
ftatttiy fuggeft the idea of imperfefk imitation. Although' 
tendency to r^etition is by no means confined to the poetrfot 
the volume, it is not to the poverty or decay of geUins .diat we 
are dilpofed to impute this appearance of fameneU: and vre 
rather fufpe^ riiat it is infeparably conneded with the pectilfiar 
caft of Dr Darwin’s poetical manner. In the language of pakiU 
ers, Dr Darwin is decidedly a mannerift ; and mamttr^m if i 
quality which, to fay the leaft of it, U eafily exhauftible. ' ) 

In analyzing the peculiar chara^ers of Dr Darwin’s 
we ate fortunately affifted by the expofition he has gwen'^OT 
his own poetical creed. In one of the critical * lnteriu(tes ’:d>f 
the * Botanic Garden,* he has informed' his * BookfeUet,* wk1« 
*■ neat to the meafure of the language, the .princ^al dmmiSknn 
between poetry and piofe appears, to confift in dus^th^ pop6cf 
. admits of but few words exprefllve of very abfttafit^ idms, whiiWEV 
m mak aboimds widt them. Aitd as our ideas deriwd fipomni* 
« ^(e am diftinfi di«i dtofis derwed finM dfk otiflijls 

; flf our other fehfe^ the words exprefiive of drefe ideas belo^ghig 
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to Tifieii ouike up ilie pmcipal part t£ poetic language. -Mr Pope 
has. written a bad vetfe in the Windfor Foreftf 

* And Kennet fwift, Ibr filver eeb renovirt'd. * 

Tbe word.renown’d does not prefent the idea of a vifible objeQ; 
to the nnnd> and is thence profaic. But change this line thus, 

:* ■* . And Kennet fwift, where filver graylings play, * 

it becomes poetry^ becauie the fcenery is then brought before 
the eye. ’ 

In the hands of Dr Darwin this theory has not remained an 
idle ipeculation : it appears to have had a powerful inffuence on 
the formation of his poetical habits, and may be regarded as the 
grand fource of the beauties and defe£ts which moft itrongly cha- 
raderize the whole of his poetry. In all his delineations of ex- 
ternal nature, his Ikill is dire^ed to produce, not an imprejfive but 
a piSaref^ue effect : every circumftance is fele£ted, and every epi- 
thet is fought for, which may bring out the objed direSlly to the 
eye } and the moft glowing tints are thrown over the whole which 
me jtogua'ge of vifion can fupply. Where his fubjc£t does not in 
kfelf ftri^Ily belong to external and vifible nature, but prefents it- 
felf in a general or abftra^Ied ftate, he fcrupuloufiy avoids ever 
ihowing it in its native metaphyfical nakcdneis, and his imagina- 
tiosi is inftantly employed to embody it in a material and vifible 
ihape. Bold metaphors,' perlbnifications and allegories, are his 
cdnftant and foie refources ; and in pourtraying the fcenery of this 
fairy Idiigdom of his own creation, he adheres ftridtiy to tne prin- 
ciple of addrelfing himfelf diredly and only to the eye. Nor does 
his prbpenfity to metamorphofis ftop here ; -but even in delineat- 
ing inanimated external nature, her own gracdful and varied forms 
feem too tame to catch his fancy, till they have been transformed 
into the living monfters of his o^ brain. 

Few readers will deny that in following out his own views of 
poetical wTiting, Dr Darwin has difplayed very fplendid talents : 
yet we are inclined to think that his own pradice affords the moft 
ample illuftration of the errors of his theory. Like moft other 
theories, it contains a certain portion of truth without embracing 
the whole ; and the litde it contains is rendered mifehievous by 
the.exclufion of the remainder. Nobody will difpute that mere 
piElurefyut effed may often be extremely pleafing, independently 
of every other conftderstion ; but it is furely a very unjtift limita- 
tion of tl^ natural range of poet^, to confider it as foiely Or ulti- 
mately ei^loyed in the production of fuch effeds. Its genera! 
aim is to produce a ftrong and pleafing impr^ott through the 
dhitn of tm Itticy'or of' tiie pamons and feelings $ and among tH| 
moft efficaciopa ci mam tint art! fo employetiy'the dClintaition 
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of vlfible forms may claim a very hi^, {terfaaitt tbe highefty'^tililc/ 
But it is equally certain that, in poetry, very powerful impeffiow- 
may be given by other means which cannot be reduced within the 
narrow rules which Dr Darwin has impofed upon himfelf in the e3St^ 
ercife of the poetical art : and it appears to us that by the' prolcripn^ 
tion of abitrad and general language, he has call away aif important 
inilrument in exciting and intereiliug the feelings of his reader. It 
is true, indeed, that even in the reprefentation and exprellion of the 
paffions, a great deal may be borrowed from the language of vs* 
lion ; but after very liberal allowance, a great deal will W.lquhd 
to remain, which is either of a different origin, or which, in i|a 
prpgrefs, has ceafed to be felt as the. vehicle of pi£turelque 
gcry. “ - 

As the greater part of Dr Darwin’s poetry Is properly defci^ 
tive, he has of courfe fufFered the lefs from this limitation of tho 
natural range of poetical compofition, and from thus afiefling 
always to prefcnt his ideas in a vifible form. But there are otha 
evils attending it, by which he appears to us to have been morn. 
elTentially injured, and which may Ik confidered as direflly couis*- 
tera£fing and weakening even thofe piUurefque he is ever 

ambitious of producing. The outlines of his inures are often- 
drawn with allonifhing ftrength and accuracy } but by employ* 
ing only the language of vifionj'he has given them a certain 
hardnefs and coldnefs of execution; and by foregoing the ufe 
of that which is addreffed to the feeling, rather than to tlie eye, 
has nedeffed to avail himfelf of thofe fine and fleeting circumft’ances 
and aiTociations which are beyond the reach of the pencil, but 
which, in poetical painting, may be made to contribute power- 
fully towards the general impreflion. In the following’ wdl* 
known lines qf Pope, there is an artful and fuccefsful combina- 
tion of the piSiurefque and the imprejfive. < 

< But o’er the twilight groves and dulky caves. 

Long-founding ailes, .and intermingled graves, 

Black Melancholy fits, and round her throws 
A death-like filence, and a dread repofe : 

Her gloomy prefence faddens all the feene, 

8bad« ev’ry flow’r, and darkens ev’ry green ; 

Deepens the murmur of the falling floods, 

And breathes a browner horror on the woods. ’ ' , 

Thefe lines have been happily imitated by Dr Darwin in fai» 
own manner $ that is, with a view folely to the pidurefque efie& 
of a Angle, ifolated figure. There is perhaps little doubt ficom 
which of &e two a ftatuary would choofe tq copy ; yet, we- wilt 
venture to affirm, ^t, in genenfl and impreffive ems£b« the fol* 
fall <hort thsir ‘.p 
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* O’er the green &oor, ahd round the dew-dnmp wal^ ' " * 
..T%e flimjr fnaili and Uoated lizard crawl t 
WhSe on vdiite heaps of intermingled bones 
The mnfe of Melancholy fits and mottos ; 
ttiowcrs her cold tears o’er Beauty’s early wreckf 
Spreads her pale arms, and bends her marble neck. ’ 

Canto 1 . 1 . 1 19. 

limited fyftem of Dr Darwin is produflive of additional 
'^pd ftill more unfurmountable difadvantages in the delineation 
. dtofe large and complicated groups which he labours fo fre> 
onently to exhibit to the fancy of his reader. It feems impof- 
mble* naerely by the language of vifion, to give that due helping 
ac fubbrdination of parts which is eflcntial to true pif^urelqu^ 
and which on canvafs is accompliihed by thofe gtada* 
Jions of fize and of colouring which' tne rules of perfpedive 
|irefcribe. The difierent parts are unavoidably prefented, not 
lOL fubordinationt but in JucceJpm ; and the elre£i would be 
nearly fimilar to tlut of an Indian fcreen, where all the figures 
.are crowded into the foreground, without fymmetry or arrange^ 
sncnt, .in the full glare of colouring, and dignity of natural di- 
meoj^n. Of this evil Dr Darwin feems not to have been a* 
M2IC i and certainly in his own pra^ice the moft ample illuftra> 
.jtioiss of it are afibrded. It impairs, and fometimes deflroys the 
cfie^. of his moft elaborate defcriptions, and leaves on the mind 
little dfe than a confufed, dazzling and painftd fenfation. The 
evil is perhaps infeparable from the nature of the medium enl> 
ployed in poetical- defcription ; but at lead it admits of pallia* 
tion by die flcilfnl intermixture of thofe more indirei^I modes of 
fuggeftioB which-addrefs the fancy through die feelings ; and by 
thus bringing forward direfdy into view the principal figure, 
while the fubordinate parts of the compofition are fufiFered,to re* 
plain, as it were, in the indiftindnefe and dimnefs of diftance. 

The moft partial adnurers of Dr Darwin’s poetry will probably 
confefs that they experience a certain monotonous ei^a which 
gradually fatigues and difgufts, and renden a cdmihiieil perufal 
almoft intolerable. The circiiniftance is dc'ttemely iqortifying ; 
but it is plainly con^efled in part wldi the limited and miftaken 
nodons of poetry which we have t^een confidering. ' By addrels* 
ing himfelf to the mind only through die medium pne of the 
fcxteimd ■ fchftsy poet tmvipufly deprives himielf,W vafi re- 
jEoprees for yamn|[ and diverfifying. the entertaiament of his 
reader, lAd muft faoe<w^nted fo dog die, chanees ot\ «ideis and 
words of a fipgle cla&. Bf^ dm vofwitony of piaiH|er is peev 
i^gjopfly tticFom by the ufe which it brings along with it of 
,^tephor, perfonificadon, and allegei^, Ae peipetpM recurrenoe 
fTjgdndi can he dtoited for by no individual qEceUence. Thq 

7^ ' m9i 
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utmoft fertility of poetical invention is circumicril>e(} vitiun fi* 
mited bounds : and when every objed) whether of tire nrateiial 
or ideal vrarld^ h tranfinuted into Ibme fantaftical ihape of the 
poet’s brain, we need not be furprifed, in this creation of mon* 
tiers, to find the prodigal variety and beauty of nature loft in the 
poverty and formality of art. 

^ A remark, fomewnat analogous, may perhaps be applied to tire 
diitiion of Dr Darwin’s poeti^. It often has the ment of ^reA 
fplendour and dignity ; but it is always remote from fimpheity^ 
and too often in the oppofite extreme of unnatural afie<ftation. tt 
aims at an uniform grandeur and ftatelinels of inarch; but is 
frequently fuftained only by meretricious ornament and pedantic 
inverfion. It is to this caufe that may in part be imputed that 
monotonous and tirefome efietft in the poetry of Dr Darwin, for 
which we have endeavoured to account. The ftyle, whidii ati« 
mits of the richeft variety, is unqueftionably that of which tiA 
primary and leading chara£ler is fimplici^. Without fufieiin^ 
degradation, it admits of every diverfity or becoming ornament 7 
but where orna.ment is itfcif the primary and leading charafbdr, 
it is apt to difdain the afibciation either of fimpUchy or variety. 
In attemptinc to lovTcr its tone, it ufually becomes groveling anA 
ludicrous. — The following lines may perhaps affi>rdan aptilliifi> 
tcation ; the unhappy mixture of proiaic flatijefs, and of figuiat^ 
bombaft, need not he particularly pointed out. 

< Hear, O ye Sons of Time ! your final doom. 

And read the charatiera that mark your tomb : 

The marble mountain, and the fparry fteep. 

Were built by myriad nations of the deep,— 

Age after age, who form’d their ipiral (hells. 

Their fea>fan gardens and their com ceils ; 

T31 centrti fires with unextinguiihed fway 
tiatfed the primeval iliands into day { — 

The laod-fill’d ftrata ftretch<*d from pole to pole ; 

Unmeafured beds of day, and marl, and coal, ' 

Black ore of manganefe, the ztnky ftone. 

And duficf fteel on his ou^oetic throne, 

In de^ nsorafs, or eminence fnperb, 

Rofe from the wrecks of animal or herb t 
Hiefe ftum their elements by Life combined, 

Form’d by digeftion, and in ^nds nfiaed. 

Cave by their jnft eaoitemeot of the (cate 
TheBliftofBeiagtotheVittiEiM.* <• 

Cmito LV. 1 . 449^ 

Die adoption and reOnnence of a few favourite images 
< • ^ phjiifis, 
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^^fes, may likewife contribute its influence to the painful um- 
Immity of Dr Darwin’s manner ; but is only Of fubordinate im- 
portance. When future critics ihall drink fit to beftow their la- 
bour in detecting the fources of his imitations^ they will be at 
no lofs to difcovcr the very liberal ufe he has made of the ideas 
and phrafes of former poets : yet it is fair to add, that in his pla- 
giarifm's he has paid no greater refpeft to his own property than 
to that of his neighbours. 

,• Among the peculiar charaderiflics of Dr Darwin’s poetry, 
and the caufes of that monotonous feeling of which his readers 
complain, we have fometimes heard the fyftem of his verfifica- 
tkm ftated as the chief. In this, however, we cannot agree. It 
is in this point that we conlider him as mod invulnerable : and 
the muiical cadences of his verfes appear to us as beautiful and 
as various as their general nature admits of. We have not 
overlooked his partiality to the trochaic foot at the commence- 
ment of his lines, and to one or two favourite and prevailing 
fubdivifions of his couplets : But without flopping to juftify 
him by the authority of his greatefl predeceflors, it may be 
enough to fay, that their recurrence is rarely more_ frequent than 
to produce an agreeable variety. It is in the ftruflure of his 
fentences, and in the fek£tion of his thoughts, not in the mea- 
fiorement of fyllables, that his charaderiflic blemifltcs are to be 
traced. 

We are aware, tkit in our criticifms on the literary merits of 
Dr Darwin, we have been chiefly occupied in die invidious talk 
of cenfure. Our apology will readily fuggeft itfelf. We are not 
infenlible of the force oT his claims to the praife of genius, and 
of various accompHlhments : but his real deferts are not of 
kind which lye hid from the general eye ; while his blemilhCs a^e 
fo terimately blended with his beauties, as often either to elcape 
obfervation, or to 'attra£l injudicious applaufe. Perhaps few of 
his readers have, at all times, been on their guard againft this 
dangerous fafeination : and the niere caprice of falhion may have 
temkd blindly to miflead a great many more. To have pointed' 
out fome of the charaAeriflical faults of a writer who threaten- 
ed at one time to eftablilh a new in poetry, may not there- 
fore he without its ufiri But though we would deprecate the 
aihiption of his manner as a model for imitation, welhould la- 
ment to ftt him robbed of his juft portion of qualified praife: 
and we trull we ihall be able often to recur with pleafure, cer- 
tainly withpleafing recdleflionB, to the * fplendid* page ’ of Dr 
Darwin. 


Aat.' 
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Art. XXL Tie IVorkt ef the Jligbt ffmuraik Latfy M<riy 
'Montagu 1 Including her Correfpoodencc, , Poeoia, and 
Publi(hed» by permifliony from her Original Papers. 5 voL 
London. 1803. ' 

'^HESE volumes are fo very enterraining, that we ran them all 
through immediately upon their coming into our i^deffiou 
and at the fame time contain fo little that is either diffici^t'O^ 
profound, that we may venture to give foifte account of tlieni 
to our readers without farther deliberation. , , , , j ■ 

The only thing that difappointed us in this publication^, wau 
the memoir of the writer’s life, prefixed by the editor' tO 
correfpondence. In point of compofition, it is very tame and 
inelegant, and rather excites than gratifies the curiolity of thd 
reader, by the impcrfe£l: manner in which the fa&s are- narrac*» 
ed. A biographer, employed by the furviving friends oi bio 
fuhjefl, cannot be prefumed, indeed, to be altogether impartial ^ 
and an editor, who publiflies the papers of a deceafed lady ijy 
prrmijion of her relations, mufl ufually have their pernuiTum- 
alfo for what he narrates of her hillory. As the letters, tbem^* 
felves, however, are arranged in a chronological order, andcom^ 
monly contain very diflinS notices of the writer’s fituation, we' 
{hall be enabled, by our extrads from them, to give a pretty 
clear idea of her ladyiliip’s life and adventures, with very little 
alliflance from the meagre narrative of Mr Dallaway. 

Lady Mary Pierrepoint, eldefl daughter of the Duke of Ki^g* 
fton, was born in 1690, and gave, in her early youth, fuch in-* 
dications of a ftudious difpofition, that Ihe was initiated into 
the rudiments of the learned languages along with her brother* 
Her fird years appear to have been fpent in retirement ; mid 
yet the very firft feries of letters with which we are prefeltt*^ 
cd, indicates a great deal of that talent for ridicule, and power 
obfervation, by which Ihe afterwards became lb famous and. lb 
formidable. Thefe letters (about a dozen in number) are ad* 
drefled to Mrs Wortlcy, the mother of her future hulband ; 4nd, 
along with a good deal of girlilh flattery and afle^ation, ^play 
fuch a degree of eafy humour and found penetration, as w nb& 
often to be met with in a damfel of nineteen, even in this agC of 
precocity. The following letter in 1709, is written upon Ae- 
mHbehaviour of one of her female favourites. / ? 

' .< My knight'crrantry it at an end t and I believe I (hall henceforward 
tM^ meing cf gstiey.flaves airi knbdring down windnitlb UM*' 
r^euadertakingt than the defence of any woman’s reputation ndiateVef; 
To' Ay ritith, 1 have never had any gpreac efteem for the generality’ of 
tba-itilrfeurWMl ny only confolatitut for beieg of that gender, 
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jjtQitrance it gave me of never being married to any one among 
them^ but 1 own, at prefent^ 1 am fo much out of humour with the 
lifiiona of l»ady H * ♦ that I never was fo heartily afliamcd of my 
J^tticoats before. You know:, I Tuppofe, that by this difereet match 
Ihe renounces the care of her children. And 1 am laughed at by all 
my acquaintance for my faith in her honour and underitandlng. My 
only refuge is, the fincere hope that fhe is out of her fenfes, and taking 
l^eifelf for Queen of Slieba, and Mr Mlldmay for King Solomon. I do 
not think it quite fo ridiculous ; but the men, you may well imagine, 
alre not. fo charitable; and they agice in the kind reflexion, that 
nothing hinders women from playing the fool, but not having it in their 
^wer. ' Vol. i. p. i8o, i8i. 

Wc may add the following defeription of her Yorkfliire bcaux^ 
mtten in die year after. 

* lo the firft form of thefe creatures, Is even Mr Vanbrug. Heaven, 
BO doubt, compadionatiiig our dullnefs, has infpired him with a paflion 
that makes Os all ready to die w'ith laughing. 'Tis credibly reported, 
that he is endeavouring at the honourable date of matrimony, and vows 
to lead a fioful life no more. Whether pure holinefs infpires his mind, 
or dotage turns his brain, is hard to find. ’Tis certain he keeps Mon- 
day and Thurfday market [(ijftmlly day) conflantly ; and for thofe that 
donlt regard worldly muck, there’s extraordinary good choice indeed. 
1 believe laft Monday there were two hundred pieces of woman’s flefh 
(fat and lean) : but you know Van’s talle was always odd ; his inclina- 
tion to ruins has given him a fancy for Mrs Yarborrough. He fighs 
and ogles fo, that it would do your heart good to fee him ; and Ihe is 
not a little picafed, in fo fmali a proportion of men amongft fuch a 
number of women, that a whole man (hoiild fall to her ihare. ’ Vol. i. 
p. 193, 194. 

In the courfe of - this correfpondence with the mother. Lady 
Mary appears to have conceived a very favourable opinion of the 
fon ; and the next feries of letters contains her antenuptial cor- 
^efpondcnce with that gentleman from 1710 to 1712. Though 
this correfpondence has imerefted and entertained us as much at 
leaft as any thing in the whole book, we are afraid that it will afford 
but little gratification to the common admirers of love letters. 
Her ladyihip, though endowed with a very lively imagination, 
feems not to have been very fiifceptible of violent or tender emo- 
tidus, and tp have imbibed 4 very decided contempt for fentiment- 
al and romantic nonienfe, at an age which is commonly more in- 
dulgent. llieitl are no raptures nor eeftalies, therefore, in thefe 
i flights of foiidnefs, nor vows of confiancy, nor u|)- 
bratflings of captious afiuftion. To the truth, her Lady (hip 
part in this correfpondence that is not often allotted po a 
fem^ performer. Mr Wortley, though captivated by keuiuty 

and 
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and Iier nvacityy ^kna 4hndetti3yr«» baiM^iecai'^ ii^ - alanwiy^»d| 
her love of diftin^Hon, her propenfity to tatire, and the 
inconftancy of her attaduttentSi Budi he 

would make rather as uneafyaRdtstnw^;iUit;<Nmspainde -l|0*|iH 
of plain underftandiftg and moderate ^Irtsne it and- he hii^- Cjml' 
enough to forefee* and geneioiity enough to ’explain tb her^'^# 
rilk to which thdr mutual happinefs Would be ft^tided bjr a raii^ 
and indidbluble union. Lady Maryj who proba^ ifaw her 'own 
charafter iir a diderent light, and was at an^, nte biaSbih'hy 
inclinations, appears to l^ve addreBed a great numt)d' o^T'^tiiial 
to him upon this occafion, and to have been at confidoabl^^ pa^ 
to relieve him .of his fcruples, and reftore his confidence t^ 
fubftantial excellences of her charader. Thefe lettms, wh$c% 
are written with a great deal of female fpirit and mafeUline fenEfl^ 
imprefs us with a very favourable notion of the talents ai^t 
fition of the writer ; and as they exhibit her in a point o^'vietr 
altogether difierent from any in which file has hitherto beed 'pte- 
fentra to the public, we (hall venture upon a pretty long ex^aa.' ' 

* I thought to return no anfwer to your letter $' but I find l am not 

fo wife as 1 thought myfelf. I cannot forbear fixing nay miod a little 
on that expreffion, though perhaps the only infincere one in yotir wh^ 
letter— 1 would die to be fecure of your heart, though bat for i mo* 
meat were this but true, what is there I would not do to feci^ 
you ? I 

* I will ilate the cafe to you as plainly as Lean t and then alk yomf* 
felf, if you ufe or well. I have Ihewed, in every aAion of Ay life, 
an efteem for you, that at leaft challenges a grateffil regard* *. 
trufted my reputation in your hands ; 1 Mve made no fon^ of 

you, under my own hand, an alTurance of niy friendfltip. Alt^ am 
this, I rxa6l nothing from you : if you find it inconvenient for fOM 
affairs to take fo fmaU a fortune, 1 defire you to facrifiee - nOthAIg to 
me ; I pretend no tie upon your - honour: bat, in recemponfo* fb 
clear and fo difinterefted a proceeding, muft 1 ever receive ii^uries 
ill ufege ? 

* 1 have not the ufual pride of my fox ; .1 can bear being told 
io.tho svrong, but tell it mc gently. P^n’lnips 1 bave.been.'mdfii^Aet|^ ll 
came young into 'the burry of the world; a great innocenoei and ■« 
iindefigning gaiety, may poifib^h^ve been conftrued do^uet:^, 
defije of-.heiag followed, though never meam by .mf.. . l.caonpt 

fi»r the o^ervations that n^y .be made on .ipe:. who lirl .udmiABw 
attack .the carelefs anddefepceUfstf 1 own rnyfen to be bdtjh*’ . I bn^w 
not any thing l,capfoiy.mo;e,to piew my peif 5 ^"^i^ of 
a9d.,A^ing.,yo,u effy, than to proffer to ^ confined .'wUfo ''itm in 
maan^ you pleafod* Would any woman but me Rnom^ all ,t|ii 
foti'one t or would any man but you be iafenfible 
fiiiceKry?' " V6l'.i; p. soS-t-zio. ‘ .I' 

m. u. no. 4 - ^ 
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* Ooe part of mj efaariAcf ii not fo good, nor t’other fo bod, m 

' it. Shouid we ever live t^ctber, you oroakl be di&ppointed 

''bMk<wiiyff’yoto wmM find on mfy e^uolttf of temper you do not ex« 
piftir ond it~nitnifiHid&nlt> yoa ch> net imagine.’ You think if you- 
' wnried me, I (bould be pafiieiwnely fend >of- you one month, and of 

fendiddyttfe the next. Nekher would happen. lean efteen, Icon 
beoiin^ i bat 1 don’t knew whether 1 con Io«e. Eopeft aD that ia 
cektfdaKtmt and eafy, but ue«er wbat m fend, in me. You judge my 
praang of- 9iy heart, when you fuppofe me capable of viewi of interefi, 
jUd t&t any thing could oblige me to flatter, any body. Waal the 
faoft indigent creature in the wotld, 1 (hould anfwer you aa I do now, 
wkhout adding or jdimininiing. .1 am incapable of art, and ’tia becaufe 
I'wfll not be cnpable ol‘ it. Could I deceive one minute, 1 flmuld never 
regain my own good opinion ; and who could bear to lire with one they 

"* If you can refdve to live with a companion that will have all the 
defi^repee due to yotir fuperiority of good lenfe, and that your propofida 
^'be tgreeable to thofe on whom I ckpcsid, 1 have nothing to &y 
agiiaft them. 

* At td traveling, ’tia what 1 Ihould do with great |deafiire, and could 

ci^ quit London upon your account ; but a wrireffleut in the country 
ia uM ra difagreeaUe to me, aa I know a few montha wioidd make it 
tift^nue to you. Where people are tied for life, ’tia their mutual' in* 
itreft a<A to^grow weary of one another* If I bad , all the peribnal 
dimna dint I want, a face ta too flight a foundation For bappinefe. 
.You, would-be fiMHt tired with feeing every day the feme thing. Where 
fw ^ nothing elfe, .you woidd have leifure to remaak all the defeda ; 
whicii woidd.ioctieafe H proportion aa the ppvdty leflened, which ia 
Idwaftagae^ charm. I Aoidd ha*e the difpleafure of feeing a cold- 
aiel% Aoogb 1 eouldnut ceafbnabLy blame -you for, being in* 

nefemiary, yet it would xci^r me nneafy t m the more, becaufe I kno(f 
mhnm-mnybr revived, whkk ab&DC^ inconflaot^^ or even infiddity, h^ 
.fstinguifbedj butthcreunueetumingfeoniad^ht gimn byAtiej^.* 


,, * I begin to be tired of my hamility : I have carried my cooqihifanifea 
^ ]jmtf‘fert1ier'thtfnl'tN^^ You make new icrofflea; yon bave a 
-fbmk dltf'df fikifey I hod your being aB of your own nufeing, 

ipelneire rttha'ove^jk than if Atimt wme fonse real ground fer them. 
pnrauata 'a]rd.|pniDdaiodhm d»t aaea m« a fin* of 

anfenAi, tlfetif ever are ‘^ia.baly'-iriMMtheyaie'iniifed 

TTwaa a VM .m paradoK I'cadd ahver befieiR : ' mq^erienBe baa taai^ 
me life truth k. Yb;; ate ^ firft'l ever hada- w w c f p b hdeaae t 


MtA l.el«hk^d|,. I lfeve>danew{tkk, hB my fife. ■Y<Mi:m«edrt 

i|Ot to. have me yon are 'not drhat baae bcant oad "Ba 

i|lhi^.natto j|p^hw)BBrefme iB lettfeii. You in tfee yqit 
laBi’lil libdAfit' youtfedf fe6m having deiie one 
g|[ imliitiit. ' Pq'l'aetdfe'yauof anyf S* 
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* I hare not fpiriti to difpute any bager with you* You lay foa we 
Aot yet determined. Let me determine for youi and line you . the 
trouUe of writing again. Adieu for ever : make no anfwer. I wijlh» 
among the variety of acquaintance* you may find fome one to pkafii 
you ; and can’t help the vanity of thinking* Ihoold you try them ail* 
you won’t find one that will be fo fincere in their treatnMnt* though a 
tfaoufand more deferring, and every.one happier. * ViAi. p. aiy-asi. 

Thefe are certainly very uncommon productions for a young 
lady of twenty ; and indicate a ftrength and elevation of cha« 
rafter* that does not always appear in her gayer and more 
ollentatious performances. Mr Wottley was convinced and re- 
afiured by them; and they were married in 1712. The con> 
eluding part of the iirlt volume contains her letters to him for 
the two following years. There is not much tendemefs in thefe 
letters, nor very much intereft indeed of any kind. Mr Wortley 
appears to have been rather indolent and unambitious ; and Lady 
Mary takes it upon her* with all delicacy and judicious manage* 
ment however, to dir him up to fome degree of aCkivity and 
exertion. There is a good deal of eleffion news and (null 
politics in thefe epiftles. The beft of them* we think* is the fol* 
lowing exhortation to impudence. 

* I am glad you think of forving your friends. I hope k will pet 
you in mind of ferving yourfelf. I need not enlarge upon the advan- 
tages of money ; every thing we foe* and every thing we bear, puts us 
b remembrance of it. If it were poffible to reftore liberty to yoiir' 
country, or limit the encroachments of the prerogative* by reducing 
yourfelf to a garret, I Ihould be plenfed to fliare fo glorious a poverty 
with you ; but, as the world is* and will be* ’tis a fort of doty to be 
rich* that it may be in one’s power to do good ; riches being another 
word for power; towards the obtaining of which* the firft neeefikiy 
qualification is impudence, and (as Demofthenes faid of prooundatioa 
in oratory) the fecond is impudence* and the third* impudeoce. 
No modeft man ever did, or ever will make his fortune. Your friend 
Lord Halifax* R. Walpole* and all other remarkable inftances td ^uick 
advancement* have been remarkably impudent. The Miniftry is like a 
play at Court ; there’s a little door to get in* and a great crowd widi- 
out* fiioveing and thrufting who foalt be foremoft ; people who knoi^ 
others with (heir elbows, difregard a Uttb kick of the fliios* and fidi 
thruft heartily forwards* are fore of a good place. Your modeft lUta 
Hands behind in the crowd* is flioved about by every body, his clottjei 
torn* almoft fqueezed to death, and foes a (houlaod get in btjfare faiiay 
that don’t make fo good a figure st himfelf. 

* 1 don’t lay it is impolfibk for an impudent man not ijp rifo h thd 
world ; but a. moderate merit, with a large (hare of impqdeno^ il mbit . 
probabte to he advanced* t^n the greatm qudificnMoi)* wMiOBt it* 
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* If thw letter is impertinent, it it founded upon an opinion of your 
merit, which, if it it a miftake, 1 would not be undeceived. It ii my 
intmft to believe (as I do) that you deferve every thing, and are capable 
of every thing ; but nobody elfe will believe it, if they fee yoU get no* 
thing. * Vol. i. p. 2jO — 252. 

To the end of this volume is annexed a tranflation of the En- 
chiridion of Epi£letus, executed by Lady Mary, when flie was 
under twenty years of age. We have only read the iirft para- 
graph of it, in which we fee, that * opinion, appetite, averfion, 
defire, &c. are faid to be altogether in our power ; * which is evi- 
dently a falfe tranflation : £pi£ietus fays only, that thefe things 
are our proper bufinefs and concern. 

The fecond volume, and a part of the third, are occupied 
with thofe charming letters, written during Mr Wortley’s em- 
bafly to Conftantinople, upon which the literary reputation of 
Lady Mary has hitherto been exclufively founded. It would not 
become us to fay any thing of produ£tions which have fo long 
engaged the admiration of the public. The grace and vivacity, 
the eafe and concifenefs of 4he narrative, and the defeription 
which they contain, fllll remain unrivalled, we think, by any 
epiftolary compofitions in our language, and are but (lightly fliad- 
ed by a fprinkling of obfolete tittle.tattle, or womanifli vanity 
and aifedlation. The authenticity of thefe letters, thou^ at one 
time difputed, has not lately been called in queflion ; but the 
(ecret hiftory of their publication has never, we believe, been 
laid before the public. The editor of this colleffion, from the 
original papers, gives the following account of it : 

* In the later periods of Lady Mary’s life, (he employed her leifure 
ip colledUng the copies of the letters flie bad written during Mr Wort- 
ley’s embaffy, and had tranferibed them berfelf, in two fmaU volumes in 
quarto. They were, without doubt, fumetimes (hown to her literacy 
friends. Upon her return to England fur the laft time, in 1761, (he 
pen thefe books to a Mr Sowdeu, a clergyman at Rotterdam, and 
wrote the fubjoined memorandum on the cover of them. “ Thefe two 
Tolames are given to the Reverend Benjamin Sowden, minifter at Rot- 
terdam, to be difpofed of as he thinks proper. This is the will and de- 
fignofM. WoaTLEY Montagu, December 11. 1761.” 

* After her death, the late Earl of Bute commiffioned a gentleman 
to procure them, and to offer Mr Sowden a confiderable remuneration, 
wh^ he accepted. Much to the fuiprife of that nobleman and Lady 
Bute, the manu^pts were fcarcely ufe in England, when three vo- 
lumes of Ladf bbry Wortley Montsgu’s Letters were pubfifted by 
Beckett ; and it has fince appeared, Mr Qdand WM the editor. 
Hw (MsegentkiBan, who had negotiated befoR, was again difbatohed 
tQ HoOand, and cot^ geiu no filler intcHigence from Mr Sowden« 
4 ^.Uiat a fliort time mGbcc be parted witli tae MSS* two En^fifli geB<s^ 
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tlemen called on him to fee the Letteraj and obtained their requeft* 
They had prCvionlly contrived, that Mr Soiirden Ihould be called away 
during their perufai ; and he found on hia return that they had djia|^ 
peared with the books. Their refidence was unknown to him ; but da 
the next day they brought back the precious depolit, with many apo> 
logics. It may be fairly prefumed, that the intervening night was con* 
fumed in copying thefe Letters by feveral amanuenfes. ' Vol. i. p. zp. 
— jz. 

A fourth volume of Lady Mary Wortlry Montagu’s Letters* 
publiihed in the fame form in 1 767, appears now to have been 
a fabrication of Cleland's, as the correfponding MSS. have 
been found among her Ladyfhip’s papers* or in the hands of her 
correfpondents. 

To the accuracy of her local deferiptions* and the juftnefs of 
her reprefentations of oriental manners, Mr Dallaway, who fol- 
lowed her footfteps at the diflance of eighty years* and refided 
for feveral months in the very palace which flic had occupied at 
Pera, bears a decided and refpe£table teilimony ; and in vindi- 
cation of her veracity in deferibing the interior of the feraglio* 
into which no chriftian is now permitted to enter, he obferves 
that the Sultan Achmed the Third, was notorioufly very regard- 
lefs of the injundtions of the Koran, and that her LadyUiip’s 
vifits were paid while the Court was in a retirement, that ena- 
bled him to difpenfe with many ceremonies. We do not obferve 
any difference between thefe letters in the prefent edition, and 
in the common copies, except that the names of Lady Mary’s 
correfpondents are now given at full length, and fhort notices of 
their Families fubjoined upon their Hrd introdudlion. At page 
89. of the third volume, there are alfo two (bort letters or ra- 
ther notes for the Countefs of Pembroke, tirat have not hither- 
to been made public ; and Mr Pope’s letter, deferibing the death 
of the two rural lovers by lightning, is here given at full length* 
while the former editions only contained her LadyOiip’s anfwrer } 
in which we have always thought that her dcflre to be fmart and 
witty* has intruded itfelf a little ungracefully into tlic place of- 
a more amiable feeling. 

The next feries of letters* coniiils of thofe written to her fif- 
ter the Countefs of Mar* from 1723 to 1727. Thefe Lettexs* 
have at leaft as much vivacity, wit, and farcafm, as any that 
have been already publiihed •, and though they contain little but 
the anecdotes and fcandal of the time, m ill long <continue to be 
lead and admired for the brilliancy and facility of the. compi^a 
tion. Though Lady Mary is exceifively entertaining in this 
correfpondcnce* we cannot fay, however* that Ihe is either vttf 
amiable* or very intereffing ; there is rather a negation of good 
affeftion* we tluok throughout, and a certain cokl«!hearted levU 
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ty» that bordais fometimes upon luifanthtQpyi and fometimcs 
on indecency. The ftylc pf the following extra^lSf however, 
we are afraid has been tor fome time a dead language. 

< I made a fort of refoltition at the beginning of my letteVi not to 
trouble you with the mention of what pafles here, fince you receive it 
with fo much coldnefs. But 1 find it n impofliblc to forbear telling 
you the metamorphofei of fome of your acquaintance, which appear as 
wondrous to me as any in Ovid. Would any one believe that lady 

2 , ^ beauty, and in love i and that Anaftafia Robin- 
fon is at the fame time a prude and a kept miftrefB ? and tbefe things in 
fpite of nature and fortune. The firft of theft ladies is tenderly attach- 
ed to the polite Mr M***, and funk in all the joys of happy love, not- 
withfianding ihe wants the ufe of her two hands by a rheumatifm, and 
he has an arm that he cannot movo. 1 with I could tell yo " the parti- 
culars of this amour, which feems to me as curious as that between two 
oyfterp, and as well worth the ferious attention of the natiiralifts. The 
fecond heroine has engaged half the town in arms, from the nicety of her 
virtue, which was not able to bear the too near approach of Senefino 
in the opera; and her condefeenfion in her accepting of lord Peterbo- 
rough for her champion, who has fignalized botli his love and courage 
upon this occafion in as many infiances as ever Don Quixote did for 
Dutcinea. Poor Senefino, like a vanqui/hed giant, was mrced to con- 
fefs upon his knees that Anaflafia was a nonpareil of virtue and beauty* 
Ijord Stanhope as dwarf to the faid giant, joked on his fide, and was 
challenged for his pains. Lord Debwar was Lord Peterborough’s fe- 
cond ; my lady mifearried-^the whole town divided into parties tm this 
important point. Innumerable have been the diforders between the two 
linees on fo great an account, befides half the Houfe of Peers being put' 
tinder an arreft. By the providence of Heaven, and the wife cares of. 
his Majefty, no blo^flted enfued. However, things are now tolerably 
aocommodated ; and the fair lady rides through the town in the Ibui- 
ii^ beriin of her hero, not to reckon the more foHd advantages of looL 
a month which 'tis faid he allows her. 1 will fend you a toter by the. 
Count Caylus, whom, if you do not know already, you will thank me 
for introducing to you. He Is a frenchman, and no fop ; which, be- 
iidc the coriofity of it, is one of the prettiell things in the world. ^ 
Vd. Hi. p. 120.— ^122. 

< 1 write to you at this time piping-hot from the birth night ; my 
Brain warmed with all the agreeable ide^s that fine clothes, fine gentle- 
men, brifle tunes, and lively dances, can raife there* It is to be hoped 
that my letter will entertain you ; at lead you will certainly have the 
ireflieft aecoufit of all palTages on that glorious day. Firft you muft 
know that 1 l«d up the ball, which you’ll ftare at ; but what is more, I 
bcISeve in^my ooaicienice 1 nriade one of the beft figures there ; to fay 
Mitfa, people are grown fo estravagandy' ugly, rtmt We old beauties are 
fiiuted to eome out on Ihow-days, to heap tte cmirt in -oaunteoance. I 
^ Mrs Murray there, through whofe hands, this qiiftle will ba 

* I I do Miaow whom ihr wittjoahetbe ftne complinuot to 
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you that I do. Mrs Weft wag with Ber^ who ii a great pnl^i bat^ 
but two lovers at a time : I think thofe arc h6ird HadiagtOH and w 
Lindfay ; the one for ufe, the other fot Ihow. 

< The world improves in one virtue to a vtoleiit d^eCi 1 araanr 
plain-dealing. Hypocrify being, as the Scripture, deckm, a daaao» 
able fin, I hope our publicans and finners will be fared by the o|>en pren 
feffion of the contrary virtue. 1 was told by a very good wibor, #iu| 
is deep in the fecret, that at this very minute there is a bill copking*up 
at a hunting-feat in Norfolk, to have not taken out the commaod- 
ments and clapped into the creed, the enfuing fefton of Parjiametit- ^ 
—It is certain it might be carried oh with great "eafe, the world being 
entirely * revenue du bagatelle^ * and honour, virtue, reputation^ &€• which 
we ufed to hear of in our nurfery, is as much laid afide aUd fbrgottnv 
as crumpled ribands. To fpeak plainly, 1 am very forry for tte for* 
lorn (late of matrimony, which is at much ridiculed by oOr ydungia^a. 
as it ufed to be by young fellows : in fliort, both feaes have Ibim the 
inconveniences of it, and the appellation of rake is asgeuMl in e vno- 
man as a man of quality : it is no fcandal to fay Mift — «->• the maid 
of honour, looks very well now flic is out again, aiid poor Biddy Nod 
has never htev quite well fince her laft confinement. You may imagii^ 


we married women look very filly ; we have nothing to excuie ourfdves» 
but that it was done a great while ago, and we were very yOimg ]oheB . 
we did it. * Voh iii. p» 14a.— 145. 

< Sixpennyworth of common fenfe, divided among a sthofe iiitioi|» 
would make our lives roQ away glibly enough^ but ihf n we opdw laws, 
and we fpHow ciifioms. By the firft we cut off our own (deafurest and 
by the fccond we are anfweraUe for the fauUs aodextrawyjjtaN^ 
tbers. All tbele things^ and five hundred morc^ coov^c ins tall haae;. 
the moft profound veneration for<he Author of I am6tia%d .In 

heve been one of the condemned ever fince I was boiw^^ and 4u 
to the Divine juilice, 1 have no doidit but I delervird it in 
iftent fiate. 1 will ftill hope that l^iuoniy in porgatjiary i 
after whining and pining a certain number of yean, l ihall b^SranllaiMid.^ 
to fome more happy fphere^ where virtue wtH he fiatomh 
reafonable ^ that is, in Ihort, where cuuimon fenfe , 

very devout, as you fee, and place all my hopes in the life, 

totally perfuaded of the nothingnefs of this. DonH.yoh r^sntcfhl^hdj#; 
miferable we were in tfaexlittlc parlour, at ThoreAy i we ^eii 
marrying would put us at once Imo poffbfiwof dl a 4 want^ , 
x. M ^ t hough, after all, 1 am ftill of cqimtpn, it is 
febmit to ilhfoitunie. One ftrould' pWk sip a^pjrit, ^aad a|mii 
dials when one ^o hive 00 other 
uodeavouri^ add 1 run abodr, thou^ bavo fi# 
iiaadks in my faearu. I try tb ocmfolo atyfidf w^ 
ai^ 'iwellrat'irverythiiig’ 

di&^pofntuHM t ^ 

pidMu « 

.dbjp mdandiol^f ^lUvklU' VoL iii, i 78^189. 
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f.J^CMWiafc ^0)7- ‘but that I was very well diverted Un the coronation. 

I .^aiy tb<e pfoce^o much at my eafe, in a houfe which I filled 
with niy own company, and then got into Wefiminfler-hall without 
tirpuUe^ «-here it .was very entertaining to obferxe the variety of airs 
thtttA pieant the fame thing. The bufinefj of every walker there was. 
to conceal vanity and gain admiration. Fur thefe purpofes fome lan- 
gin|h^^, .and others ftrutted ; but a vifible fatisfadtion was diffufed over 
€WTj obuntenaace, as foon as the coronet was clapped on the head. 
But Ihe that drew the greateft number of eyes, was indifpntably Lady 
Orkney. She expofed behind, a mixture of fat and wrinkles ; and be- 
fore, a confiderabile protuberance which preceded her. Add to this, the 
inimitable roll of her eyes, and her grey hairs, which by good fortune. 

direAly upright, and 'tts impolfible to imagine a more delightful 
fpedUde. She had embciliflied all this with confiderable magnificence, 
whi^ made her took as big again as ufual ; and I fiiculd have thought 
ber <^e €f£ the largeft things of God^s ipaking, if my Lady St J***n 
had smt ctifplay^ all her charms in honour - of the day. The poor 
Dptsdiefs of M**^(e crept along with a dozen of black fnakes playing 
round tier face; and my Lady P***nd (who is fallen away fince her 
difmilDGoo from Court} reprefented very finely an Egyptian mummy em- 
broidered oyer wUb hieroglyphics, in general, 1 could not perceive 
^ut ihat the jold were as well pleafed as the young; and 1, who dread 
growing wife more than any thing in the world, was overjoyed to find 
that oiic,;^ never outlive one's wanity. 1 have never received the long 
letter you talk of, and am afraid that yuu have only fancied that you 
ifToife it.'* ybl.JiJ. p. i8,t— 183. 

ift fpito of all tbU gayety. Lady Mary docs not appear to have 
been happy. Her difcreet biographer is filent upon the fubjedt 
of her oonnitbial felicity ; and we have no defire to revive for- 
gotten fbindal : but it is a faA, which cannot be omitted, that 
her Ladyihip weitt abroad without her hufband, on accounf* of 
haiS 'hC^thj 'ip 1739, and did not return to England till Oie heard 
of Ma^death in 17^1. 'Wharever was the caufe of their fepara- 
tiolf, l^^vefjlt did not produce any opeiy rupture between them ; 
^nd'Bfe fdepas to have correlpouded ,wuh him very regularly for 
th$ firj|i'“ie^i yVats ^ her ah/ence. Xhefe letters, which occupy 
th^ ^tey ,,]pafi br|he. third volume, and the beginning of the 
fo^nh, prie by no means.. Ip .paptivating as any of the preceding 
£Erh». T|tejf.pop.nin .hpt little wit, and-no confidential or ftrik- 
iug filfed up with accounts of her health 

syith ihitvt and general notices of any ezttaordi- 
mnets ntiihi and little feraps of ftalp pol!tic$ ' 
eonm -trfiitalf." They ate eeild* in fhPrjt^ 
i ‘pad -are g^oomy^-and conftraliied. 
'‘^'^ 14 'With fyenameoufif w^tten to flifoi#' 
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the honours and diftindlion with which fte was irerywh^ 
ceived } and really feems more elated and furprifed thim 
fliould have expeded the daughter of an Engliih -Duke to 
with the attentions that were ftiown her by the noblelh: of Vd* 
nice, in particular. From this correfpondence we do Aot think 
it neceflary to make any extract. 

The laft feries of letters, which extends to the mid^e pf din 
fifth volume, and comes down to the year 1761, confifts,' pf thofil 
that were addrefied by Lady Mary, during her refidenise abroad^ 
to her daughter the Countefs of Bute. Thefe letters, thov^h 
fomewhat lefs brilliant than tbofe to the 'Countefs of Mar, havP 
more heat and alTeflion in them, than any other of her Lady* 
Ihip’s produftiions j and abound in lively and judicious refiec* 
tions. They indicate at the fame time a very great fhare of vanity, 
and that kind of contempt and indiiference for the world, into 
which the veterans of falhion are moft apt to fink. With the 
exception of her daughter and her children. Lady Mary apppun 
to have cared nothing for any human being ; and rathey to have 
beguiled the days of her declining life with every fort of amofis* 
ment, than to have foothed them with afipefiion or ftiendfl^. 
After boafting of the intimacy in which (he lived with all fbe 
conliderable people in her neighbouthood, (he adds, in pne of 
her letters, * The people 1 fee here make no more in^effion on 
my mind than the figures on the tapeftry, while tmy are be* 
fore my eyes. I know one is clothed in blue, -and another in 
red ; but out of fight they are fo entirely out of memety,'ithat 
I hardly remember whether they are tall or (hort. ’ ~ •' ' - *■ 

The following refiedions upon an Italian ftory, exa£lily I 9 tt 
that of Pamela, are very much in charader. 

< In my opinion, all thefe adventures proceed from artifice, OB^jonv * 
fide, and weaknefs on the other. An honed, tender mind, is he* 
trayed to ruin by the charms that make the fortune of a defignia^ tyvd i, . 
which, when joined wHb a beautiful face, can never (ail of a^ncemsnt, 
except barred by a wife mother, who locks qp her daughters from^view 
till nobody cares to look on them. My poor friend, the 
Bolton, was educated in folitude, with fome choice of bdofe^ % 
faint'like ^overnefs : crammed with virtue and good qualities, flie 
thought it impoffible not to find gratitude, though (he failed to gjpc 
palfion I and upon this plan threw away her efiate, was dd^ified by hy y 
hufband, and hughed at by the public. Polly, bred in aa 
and produced on the ftage, has obtained wealth and tide, and ' fo u n d 
the .svay to be efieemed. S9 afeful is only experience ^widmat btfF ' 

of life is diOipated in correAing the eirora thiu we have baen tb - 

receive as indifputaUe truths. * VoL IV. p« 119. im* h « < 
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^ I have ealf had time to read Lord Orrery^s work, which has ex« 
tvcmeljr entertaiacd, .aad not at ril furprlfed me, having the honour of 
heSbg aequaiatcd with htm, and know him for one of thofe danglers 
aftet Wtt^ who, like thofe after beauty, fpend their time in humbly ad- 
miring, and are happy in being permitted to attend, though they are 
httghed at, and only encouraged to gratify the infatiate vanity of thofe 
jnmefied wits and beauties, who aim at king pubKcly diftioguiihed in 
thofe chavafters. Dean Swift, by his Lordihip’s own account, was fo 
iatoxicated with the love of flattery, he fought it amongft the lowcft of 
people, and the fiUieft of women ; and was never fo well pleafed with 
any companions as thofe that worfliipped him, while he infulted them. 
His charaAer feems to me a parallel with that of Caligula ; and had he 
Bad the lame power, would have made the fame ufe of it. That Em- 
peror crefied a temple to himfelf, where he was his own high-prieft, 
preferred his horfe to the higheil honours in the ftate, proftiTed enmity 
to the human race, and at lafl loft his life by a nafty jeft on one of bis 
inferiors, which 1 dare fwcar Swift would have made in his place. 
There can be no vrorfe piAure made of the DoAor’s morals than he has 
given us himfelf in the letters printed by Pope. We fee him vain, 
trifling, ungrateful to tlie memory of his patron, that of Lord Oxford, 
snaking x fervftc court where he had any intcrefted views, and meanly 
nlbu6ve when Aey were di{a|q>ointed, and, as he fays (in hts own 
phrafe),. flying in the face of mankind, in company with his adorer Pope. 
It is plcilant to confider, that had it not been for the good nature of 
thefc very mortal^ they contemn, thefie two fuperior beings were en- 
titled, bj their birth and hereditary fortune, to be only a couple of 
liokfhoyai* I am of opinion tlieir friendftiip would have continued, 
though they had remained in the fame kingdom : it had a very ftrong 
fi9iindation<i-«-^he love of flattery on one fide, and the love of money on 
the other. Pope courted with the utmoft aflidiiity all the old men from 


whom he could hope a legacy, the Duke of Buckingham, Lord Beter- 
Borough, Sir G. Kneller, Lord BoUngbroke, Mr Wycherly, Mr Con- 
greve, Lord Harcourt, &c. and I do not doubt projcAed to fweep the 
m Dm’s whole inheritance, if he could have perfuaded him to throw 
vp IMifainery, and come to die in bis houfc ; and bis general preach- 
ing agpSnft mbi^ was meant to induce people to throw it away, that 
li dWii pteht ]picfe it fif^. There cannot be a ftrongcr proof of his being 
cqkilwof 905^ aAfon fbr the fdte of gain, than publifhing his literary 
teriti fy ot id teti ce ,^ iMuch* lays open fuch a mixture of dulnefs and iniquity, 
tlMl one vrouU tmfegine It Vifible even to bis moft palBonate admirers. * 


.)|baiie. following refle^on, will ap|i|ew prophetic to 

fonee pfMpl^.nad yf€ reahy did sot expe^ io>&ri them itndcf 
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not take my ideas of the manners of the times from fuck triflingauthotaf 
but it is more truly to be found among them, than from any htftoriaii : 
as they write merely to ^t money, they always fall into the notions thtt 
are acceptable to tne prefent tafte. It has long been the endeavour,' 
of our Englifh writers, to reprefent people of quality as the vileft and 
fillieft part of the nation, being (generally) very low born themfelvei; 

1 am not furprifed at their propagating this doArine ; but 1 am mudi • 
miftaken if this levelling principle docs not, one day or other, break ool: 
in fatal cnnrequenccs to the public, as it has already done in many pri« . 
vale families. * Vol. IV. p. 223. 224. 

She is not quite fo fortunate in her remarks on Dr Johnfoir^ 
though the conclufion of the eatra£I is very judicious. 

* The Rambler is certainly a ftrong mifnomer ; he always plods m 
the beaten road of his predectflbrs, following the Speftator (with th^ 
fame pace a pack-horfe would do a hunter) in the ftyle that is proper tQ 
lengthen a paper. Thefe writers may, perhaps, be of fervtce to the 
public, which is faying a great deal in their favour. There are ouiii« 
bers of both fexes who never read any thing but fuch produftions, and 
cannot fpare time, from doing nothing, to go through a fixpenny 
pamphlet. Such gentle readers may be improved by a motal hint, 
which, though repeated over and over, from generation to generationt ' 
they never heard in their lives. I (houid be glad to know the name of 
this laborious author. H* Fielding has given a true pidnre of bimfelf 
and his hrit wife, in the charaders of Mr and Mrs Booth, feme com- 
pliments to his own figure excepted ; and, 1 am perfuaded, feveral of 
the incidents he mentions arc real matters of fsA. 1 wonder be does 
not perceive Tom Jones and Mr Booth are ferry fcoundrels. AH tUf 
fort of books have the fame fault, which 1 cannot eafily pardon, bmng; 
very mifehievous. They place a merit in extravagant paffions, and^ea- 
courage young people to hope for impoffible events, to draw them out 
of the mifery they choofe to plunge themfelves into, cxpeAii^ legacies ' 
from unknown relations, and generous benefaAors to diftrdfed ^itu^ 
as much out of nature as fairy treafures. ’ VoL IV. p. 259. ado* 

The idea of the following image, we believe, is not ' 
new ; but it is exprefled iii a very lively and linking majuier* 

< The world is paft its infancy, and will no longer be contented willp' 
fpoon meat A coUedive body of men make a gradual pvogrefe in imdes* ' 
ftandtng, like that of a fingle individual. When 1 refl^ on the vaA iiu ^ 
creafe of ufeful, as well as fpsculattve knowledge, the laft three kundraA * 
years has produced, and that the peafants of this age have more ccmveaieiifi 
ces than the firft Emperors of Rome had any notion of, imagine we aae 
now arrived at that period which anfwers to fifteen. I ouiaot think . 
are older, when I teooUed the many palpable follies which are ftHI 
(ahnoft) univerfally perfifted in. 1 place that of war as faifeiefs ns the 
boxing of fchootboys ; and whenever we cooie^ to manV (p^ 

haps a thoiilaod years benoe), 1 do not doubt it will appear at xidiciav 
lottsas the pnoks of unlocky lads; Seveni difeoveries wiB thim hi 
and Ibod amde of wfaidiwa km war na oora 
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idea than the ancients had of the circulation of the blood, or the op> 
tics of Sir Ifaac Newton. ’ VoL V. p. 15. 16. 

After obferving that, in a preceding letter, her Ladylhip de- 
clares, that ‘ it is eleven years fince flie faw herfelf in a glafs, 
being fo little pleafed with the figure Ihe was then beginning to 
make in it, ’ we fhall clofe thefe extradls with the following more 
favourable account of her philofophy. 

* I no more expcA to arrive at the age of the Dutchefa of Marlbo- 
rough, than to that of Methufalem ; neither do 1 defire it. 1 have 
long thought myfelf ufclefs to the world. 1 have feen one generation 
pafs away, and it is gone ; for I think there are very few of ihofe left 
that flouriflied in my youth. You will perhaps call thefe melancholy 
refledtiona : they are not fo. There is a quiet after the abandoning of 
purfiiita, fomething like the reft that follows a laborious day. 1 tell 
you this for your comfort. It was formerly a terrifying view to me, 
that 1 (hould one day be an old woman. 1 now find that nature has 
provided pleafures for every ftate. Thofe are only unhappy who will 
not be contented with what (he gives, but drive to break through her 
laws, by affeding a perpetuity of youth, which appears to me as little 
defirabie at prefent as the babies do to you, that were the delight of 
your infancy. I am at the end of my paper, which fhortens the fer- 
mon. ’ Vol. iv. p. 314. 315. 

Upon the death of Mr Woitlcy in 1761, Lady Mary returned 
to England, and died there in Ouober 1762, in the 73d year of 
her age. From the large extracts which we have been tempted 
to make from her correfpondence, our readers will eafily be en- 
able^ to judge of the character and genius of this extraordinary 
woman. A little fpoiled by flattery, and not altogether * unde- 
bauched by the world, ’ ihe feems to have pofleiled a mafeuline 
folidity of underftanding, great livelinefs of fancy, and 'fuch 

E wers of obfervation and diferimination of charafler, as to give 
r opinions great authority on all the ordinary fubje&s of prac- 
tical manners and condu£^. After her marriage, ihe feems to 
have alnndoned all idea of laborious or regular itudy, and to have 
been raifi^id to the ftation of a literary chara£fer merely by her 
vivacity, and her love of amufement and anecdote. The great 
charm of her letters is certainly the extreme cafe and facility with 
which every thing is exprefled, the brevity and rapidity of her re- 
prefentations, and the elegant fimplicity of her dif^ion. While 
they unite ^moft all the qualities of a good fiyle, there is nothing 
of the profefled author in them ; nothing that feems to have been 
oompofed, or to have engaged the admiration of the writer. She 
appears to be ^uite uncemfeious either of merit or of exertion in 
what ihe is doing ; and never Hops to bring out a thought, or to 
furnao expreflioa with the cunning of a pra^ifed rhetorician. 
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The letters from Turkey will probably be more univerfally read 
than any of thofe that are now given for the firlt time to 
public ; becaufe the fubje£t commands a wider and more perma- 
nent intereft, than the perfonalities and unconnefted remark with 
which the reft of the correfpondcnce is filled. At the fame time» 
the love of fcancliil and of private hiftory is fo great, that thefe 
letters will be highly rclilhed, as long as the names they contain 
are rcmcinbcR-d ; and tlien they will become curious ana intereft- 
iiig, as exhibiting a truer picture of the manners and fafhions of 
the time, tlian is to be found in any other publication. 

The Fifth Volume contains alfo her Ladyfhip’s poems, and two 
or three trifling papers that are entitled her Eflays. Poetry, at 
leaf I the polite and witty fort of poetry, whieh Lady Mary has 
attempted, is much more of an art than profe-writing. We arc 
trained to tlie latter, by the converfation of good fociety ; but 
the former feems always to require a good deal of patient labour 
and application. This her Ladyfhip appears to have difdained ; 
and accordingly, her poetry, though abounding in lively concep- 
tions, is already configned to that oblivion in which mediocrity is 
deftined, by an irrevocable fentence, to flumber till the end of 
the 'world. Tlie Eli'ays are extremely infignificant, and have no 
other merit, that we can difeover, but that they are very few 
aud very (hort. 

Of Lady Mary’s friendfhip, and fubfequent rupture with Pope, 
we have not thought it ncceflary to fay any thing, both becaufe 
we are of opinion that no new lights are thrown upon it by this 
publication, and bccaufe we have no defire to awaken forgotten 
fcaiidals by fo idle a controverfy. Pope was undoubtedly a flat- 
terer, and was undoubtedly fufliciently irritable and vindi<3:ivc : 
but whether his rancour was ftimulated upon this occafion by no- 
thing but caprice or jealoufy, and whether he was the inventor 
or the echo of the imputations to which he has given notoriety, 
we do not pretend to determine. Lady Mary’s charaffer was 
certainly deficient in that cautious delicacy which is the heft guar- 
dian of female reputation 9 and there feems to have been in her 
condu£l fomething of that intrepidity which naturally gives 
to tnifconftru£l:ion, by fetting at defiance the maxims of ordinary 
difcrction. 



ERRATA. 

if 

P. 44p. line 4It for Kstrct^^cti Vd^tinnf tutraffuiv^funtS' 

P. 451. We intend. In a future article, to give our rcafong for the 
icqptidfin vfc have exprefled concerning this old ftory of Pocahontasi 
daughter of Powhatan. 

P. 452. Injlead of ct nos cedamus, read nos et cedamus. 

P. 458. for cominon*placed| read common-place. 


No. V. will be publijhed on Monday 2 ^th OBober 1803 . 
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